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The following abbreviations are used throughout the Index, and indicate the heading under which the entry will be found :— 


(A. F.C.) A. P." Causerie ; (A. P. N.) 


for Novices; 


Cross references are employed wherever possible to facilitate full information being found on any particular subject. 


tions, Exhibitions, Handy Man,” “ Notes for Novices,’ 


The articles appearing in“ 


А. P.“ Notebook ; 
spondence (Our Readers’ Views); (H. M.) Handy Man; 
(O. E.) Odds and Ends ; 


(art.) Article; 


(Ulus.) Illustration; 
(T. W.) Topics of the Week. 


and Reviews“ 


(A. S.) Among the Societies ; 
(LR.) In Reply ; 


(B.) Brevities ; 
(lee.) Lecture ; 


(€.) Corre- 
(N.N.) Notes 


“ Competi- 


will be found separately indexed with sub-indices. 


A separate chronological list of Illustrations is given at the end of the general index. 
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Ford Mec ͤ y ego, See 226 
Amateur and“ Tommy," The (T. W.) 42 
Amiens, The Photographer at (lec.) 
(J. W.) 374 
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" Anna"; by H. E. Galloway 
TTT 51 
Annan, J. Craig; A Young Gitana, 
Granada (illus.) W 501 
Another of Our Allies"; by 
Donald McLeish (illus.) ...... 161 
Apartments Wanted (C.) ........ 445 
Architectural Photography, Ruskin 
and (ec) (T.. 474 
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McLeish. art siue 400 


Architectural Stvles (O.E.) 
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Ashcroft, T. :— 
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Kubber Co.) (B.) 
Background of a Blossom Study, 
Simplifying the; by Harold G. 
Grainger (art.) 
Backgrounds for 


Portrait Work 
(Н.М.) 


Backing Plates (I.R.) 


Notes for Novices ” and “ Handy Man ” are also indexed in their alphabetical order. 


Baird, John; “ St. Agnes ae 
Baker, T. Thorne, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 
Secondary Processes (art.) 
Spring and the Photographic Blind 
Eye (art.) 
Bartlett, Major A. A.; 
dian Home in Winter ” 
Barton, Mrs. G. A.: 
'" Spring ” (illus.) 
'" Morning and evening, Maids 
heard the goblins cry“ (illus.) 
Bath Photographic Society (A.S.) 
I95, (A.S.) 
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Bath Plug for Print Washing, А. 
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Battersby, John ; “ The Wanderer's 
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Citadel of Cairo, The”; by 
Donald McLeish (illus.) ...... 
Bedford Camera Club (A.S.) ...... 
Beginner Wants to know, What 
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“ Belgian Babe, A”; by Tom B 
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Bird Photography. Aim and Method 
in; by Ralph Chislett (art.). 
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copic Camera, Wild ; by Geof- 
frey C. 5. Ingram (art.). . .. 
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Bit of Old Bristol, А”; 
Read GUUS.) ) t 
Blackman, A. F.; A Street in 
Whitby " (illus) ............ 
Blairgowrie Photographic Associa- 
tion (A.S.) 
Blake, A. H., M. A., F. R. Hist. S.: 
Spending Easter in Town (art.) 


Bland, W. R: Photograms of the 
Year 1914 pr 

“ Blandishment" ; by G. E. Wil- 
lams (illus.ůj . 
Blocking-Out Medium, An Excellent 
(A. P. N.) 

Bolas, Thomas, F. I. C., F.C. S.; 


Legal or Statutory Weights and 
Measures (art.) 
Boon, Dr. E. G.; “ Sunlit Toilette“ 
(illus.) 
Booth, William ; Testing the Dark- 
room Light (art.)............ 
Bootle Camera Club (A.S.) ........ 
Bourne, A. E. ; “ Shadows ” (illus.) 
Bournemouth Natural Science 
Society (A.S.) 33, (A.S.) 
Bowes Park Photographic Society 
o 33, (A.S.) 96, (A. S.) 113. 
(A.S.) 136, (A.S.) 153, (A.S.) 175, 
(A.S.) 195, (A.S.) 268, (A.S.) 288, 
(A. S. ) 329, (A.S.) 367, (A.S.) 
Bradford Photographic Society 
‚ (A.S.) 385, (A.S.) 448, (A.S.) 
Bricarelli, Dr. S. :— 
“ The White Chapel“ (illus.) ... 
“ The Frontier " (illus.) 
Brighouse Photographic 
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Bristol Photographic Club (A. S.) 
Bristow, Н. H. How to Маке {һе 
Most of Small Negatives (art.) 
" Britannia's Vigil"; by F. J. 
Mortimer, F.R.P.S. (illus.) . 
British Camera Combine, A (T. W.) 
“ British Lion at Home, The"; by 
Р. G. Read (illus.) .......... 
Brocklehurst, G.: 
Spring in the Woodlands (art.) . 
Flower Photography with a Pur- 
pose (art.) 
“ Brodinick, Cornwall ’" ; 
Saxton (illus.) 
Bromide :— 
And Gaslight Prints, Fixing (art.) 
Emulsions, Renewing (A.P.N.) .. 
Stains (I.R.) 
Toning (I. R.) 
Bromide Paper: 
Box, A Handy (H. M.) 
By Development, Warm Tones on 
(. R.) 
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Developer for Stale (О.Е.) 
Bromide Prints :— 

Brightening; by J. M. Elliott 
(Al.. 8C 
Plea for Copper-toned, A: by P. 
F. Knapp (art.) 
Reason for Lack of Brightness in 
(A.P.N.) 
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Stains on (Т.К.) 
Washing (I.R.) 

Bromides :— 
Reducing (I. R )) 
Spots on (I. R.) 
Stains on Sulphide— ine 
(See also Enlarging.” 

Bromoil Bleacher (I. R.) 

Bromoil Prints in Colour ........ 
(See also Oil.“ 
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Mark's, 
Donald 


Bronze Horses of St. 
Venice, The"; by 
McLeish (illus.) 

Brownies, Tips for Users of (H.M.) 

" Bruges ; by Miss G. Ash illus.) 

Burnett, E. Howard; '" Harmony 
. ua d ORTAM ES 

Burnley Camera Club (A.S.) ...... 

Burnley Mechanics' Institute Camera 
Clb AB) vs E puo aa ee 

Bury Y.M.C.A. Photographic So- 
ciety prm 

Buying a New or Second-hand 
Camera, Hints on (art.) 


Cc 

Cabbage, Some"; by R. R 
Sallows (illus.) .............. 
“ Cabritas, Bunol’’; by James A. 
Chesney (illus.) vv 
Cadby, Will; A Letter from the 
Front (illus.) )) ан 
Cambridge Photographic Society 
(A. S.) 215, (A. S.) 

Camera :— 
Choice of a, The (N.N) ........ 


Hand-stand, Type of (N.N.) .... 
Hints on Buying a New or Second- 
HANG (ат. errari oh жж ж») 
Camera Club, The (T.W.) 4 


(B.) 107, (B.) 133, (Bj 1 (B.) 
173, (B.) 193, (B.) 213, (B.) 246, 

(B.) 285, (B.) 305, (B.) 325. 
(B.) 345, (B.) 365, (B.) 

Camera Club Lectures (T. W.) 22, 44, 
(T. W.) 62, (T. W.) 82, (T. W.) 


102, (T. W.) 122, (T. W.) 142, 
168, 184, 204, (T. W.) 254, 258, 
(A. P. C.) 272, 206, (T. W.) 314. 
(T. W.) 334. (T. W.) 354, (I. N.) 


374, (T. W.) 

Cameras: 
Ensignette,“ New Models 
(Houghton's) ............... 


Folding Klito "' 

" Popular Pressman " 
(Butcher) 

“ Sibyl” (Newman and Guardia) 

Hn Special Ruby Reflex (Thornton- 
Pickard) 

“ Una ” (Sinclair . 

'" Canadian Home in Winter, А”; 
by Major A. A. Bartlett (illus.) 
Canterbury Camera Club (A.S.) 136, 
(A. S.) 153. (A. S.) 

Canterbury, Pictorial (lec.) (T. W.) 
Carbon Process (I.R.) ............ 
Card Index File for Photographers, 
A (H.M. 
Cardiff Camera Club (A.S.) ........ 
Cardiff Naturalists' Society (Photo- 
graphic Section) (A.S.) ....... 
Carriers for Smaller Plates in Maga- 
zine Cameras (H.M.) ......... 
“Castle of Harburg, The"; by 
James McKissack aus) — 
Catalogues and Booklets (B.) 107, 
(B.) 173, (B.) 246, (B.) 285, 

(B.) 35, (B) 325, (B.) 345, 

(B.) 379, (T. W.) 394, (B.) 406, 

" (B.) 425, (D.) 
Catholicity and Concentration .... 
Caution, A (C.) 
Cement for Celluloid Dishes (O. E.) . 
“ Chateau Сашага’; by Dan 
Dunlop (illus.) z 4 

“ Chats Falls, Fitzroy Harbour ”’ ; 
by R. R. Sallows (illus) ...... 
Chelsea Photographic Society (A.S.) 


(Houghton's) .. 
Reflex 
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Chemicals to Powder, Reducing 
Photographic (A.P.N.) ....... 
Chesney, James A.; ''Cabritas, 
. Bunol”’ (illusy)ů.— 
Chichester Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 
„Child Portrait“; by R. Hopkins 
(illu.yʒʒF777ꝛ . 
Children, Hand Camera Photo- 
graphy of; by Maude Teevan 
(artet.·e· „„ 
Chinese Canons of Art (T. W.) 
Chislett, Ralph :— 
The Lantern Lecturc (art.) ...... 
Aim and Method in Bird Photo- 
graphy (art . 
Chorley, I. J. ; The Ever-moving 
Sands " (illus.) U. 


Church Interior Details (I.R.) .... 
Cinematograph in War, The (T. W.) 
Cinematograph, A New Use for the 
(T.W.) 
City of London and Cripplegate 
Photographic Society (A. S.) 
Clare, Н. J.; Lights o’ London ” 
illus.) wc. cece cere cree III 
Clarke, C. H. ; Securing Even Illu- 
mination in Daylight Enlarging 


(art) Lecce eee ee n II 
Clean Photographic Trays, To 
(A. P. N.) 
Cleaning Off Films from Glass (O. F.) 
Clouds and Skies (art.) ........ eee 
Coatsworth, J. H.:— 
“ The Leader " (illus.) ). . 
"In the Village of Cleopatra 
(illus) u)) 
Cobb, Rev. F. W., M.A.; Camera 
Work in War Time (art) ves 
Coleman, T. H.; Gossip (illus.) 
Collotvpe (I.R. ) Dac. q p erp Rd EES 
Colour :— 


Filter, Position of the (T.W.) . 


Filter with the Hand Camera 


Using a; by W. Thomas (art.) 
Of Studio Walls (O.E.) ........ 
Photography at the Société Inter- 

nationale (B.) 
Process, A Remarkable New- Koda- 

chrome 
Worker in the Villages, The (lec.) 

(T.W.) 
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Colour-Bromoil 
Colour-sensitive Plate, The (lec.) .. 
Colthrup, C. W.; Photographing 

Moths, Butterflies, etc. (art.) .. 


Comfort in the Dark-room ; by Kev. 
H. O. Fenton, B.A. (art.) 
„Coming from the Boats: by T. 
Mason (illus. .............. 
COMPETITIONS :— 
“A. P. and P. N.” Weekly 


Competition. Particulars and 
Awards in every issue. 

A. P. and P. N.“ Colonial (T. W.) 

122, (T. W.) 

Ensign Roll-film, 173. (B.) 365, 

Johnson’s (B.) 13, (B.) 26, (B.) 

213, (B.) 345, (B.) 445, (B.) y 


Prize (T. W.) 
(T. W.) 202, (T. W.) 
Composition, Studies in; by W. 
Norwood (art.) 5, 47. 85, 145, 
Constantinople, Photography in (lec.) 
(T. W.) 
Constructive Criticisms 19, 67, 108, 
176, 216, 287, 318, 368, 428, 467, 
(See also '' Criticisms of Readers 
Prints.’’) 


Newspaper 182, 


334 


354 
476 


597 
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Control, Retouching and (art.) .... 
Conversion of English to Metric 
Formule (O.E.) ............. 
Copper-toned Bromide Prints, A 
Plea for; by P. F. Knapp (art.) 
Copying (I. R.) 16, (I. R.) 219, (I. R.) 


451, (I. R.) 

Copying :— 
Black and White (I.R.) 59, (lec.) 
124, (B) 


Diffusion in; by H. J. Mobbs 
V’ 
More Hints on Picture (N. N.) 
Printed Matter, A Stand for 
(H. . ) 
Cork, Cutting and Boring ©. = )u 
Cork, Removing a Broken (O.E.) . 
Corks to Fit, Cutting (H.M. » —— 
Courage, The Camera and (T.W. K 
Coventry Photographic 5 (А S.) 
5, (А.5.) 
Cowper Country, The пес) (Т. W.) 
Crabtree, J. H., F.R.P.S.; Photo- 
micrography by Means of Tcle- 
photo Lenses (art.) .......... 
Criticisms of Readers' Prints 27, 95, 
135, 196, 251, 267, 307, 348, 378 
408, 447, 488, 
(See also ‘‘ Constructive Criti- 
cisms.“ 
Critic's Function, The (T. W.) 
Crouch, Miss Rosa E.; Passing 
the Window " (illus) ........ 
Croydon Camera Club (A.S.) 114, 
(A.S.) 136, (A.S.) 175, (A.S.) 195, 
(A.S.) 288, (A.S.) 448, (A.S.) 


Cruttenden, F. W.: Ostend 
C ру! 
Crystoleums (LR. .............. 
" Curly"; by Philip Newman 
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D 
Dark :— 

Blind for Casement Windows, A 
(H.M.) 
Slide, A Single Carrier for the 
(H.M.) 
Slide Fog Bands (I. R.)) 
Slides, Double Book-form Metal 
(Newman and Guardia) ...... 

Dark-room :— 
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Cleanliness in the (A.P.N.) ...... 
Comfort in the; by Rev. H. O. 
Fenton, B.A. (art) .......... 
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Method of (H.M.) ............ 
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Light, Testing the; by William 
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room Portraiture (art) xxx 
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Clarke (art) ................ 
Decorative Value of Snow, The ; by 
Rev. A. E. Murray (art.) 
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La Fête Dieu ” (illus.))))) t:: 443 
Dust, and how to Deal with it (art.) 335 


Е 

Ealing District, А New Photographic 
Club for (B.) .. 

Ealing Photographic Society (A.5.) 
448, (AS.) 487 

Easel Support for Passe- partout 
Frames H. M) 306 
East Anglian Federation (A. S.) 367 

Eastman Kodak Company (B.) 133. 
(B.) 148, (B.) 485 


Eclipse, Filming an (T.W.) ) 202 
Economies for Amateur Photogra- 

phers, Small (N.N.) ......... 470 
Economy in Making Up Developers ; 

by G. E. Morris (aft). uu seals I23 
Edinburgh Castle"; by Robert 

K. Holmes (illus) ........... 504 


Edinburgh Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 73, (A.S.) 215, (A.S.) 329, 
(A. S.) 347, (A. S.) 385, (A. S.) 

487, (A. S.) 508 

Education of the Eye, The (art) .. 255 


Egypt, The Camera in Ancient (lec.) 
(T. W.) 

Electric Bromide Printer, HOW [ 
Made an (H. M.) 94, (B.)) 
Elliott, J. M. ; Brightening Bromide 
Prints: t 8 
Emanuel, C. H. L.; The Photo- 
grapher in War-time ........ 


Emile Claus"; by T. J. Lewis. 


Fu,. 8 
Empire, Photographers of the (art.) 
Englishwoman in the Valley of the 

Marne, An; by Nannie Young 


(art) ont hes omen ж ааш 
Enlargements, Making Improved 
Negatives by Photographing ; 
by P. К. Turner (art) ....... 
Enlarger, Focussing with Daylight 
(I. R.) 

Enlarging :— 


From Unsuitable Negatives, А 
Simple Method of: by the Rev. 
A. E. Murray, M.A. (art.) 
// oT 
On to Postcards, A Device for 
(H. M.) 
Queries (I. R.) 39, (J. R.) 99, (I. R.) 
119, (I. R.) 199, (J. R.) 219, (I. R.) 
271, (I. R.) 291, (I. R.) 311, (I. R.) 

331, (I. K.) 391, (I. R.) 411 
Room, Method in the; by Sey- 
mour Scott, M.A. (art) ..... 

See also Bromide.” 

Evans, T. С.; When shall their 
Glory Fade ? " (illus) ))) . 
Even Illumination in Davlight En- 


larging, Securing; by C. H. 
Marke tt кеч 
Evening Work with Magnesium 
Light. Et“... 
'" Ever-moving Sands, The”; by 
I. J. Chorley (illus.) ......... 
Everton Camera Club (A.S.) ..... 


Exchange System, An (T.W.) ... 
Excursions, Successful Photogra- 
phic tt. 8 


EXHIBITIONS :— 


“A. P." Little Gallery :— 
Berssenbrugge, H., One-man 
Show by (T.W.) 354, 420 
Irish Salon (T.W.) 102. 128. 
( A.P.C.) 
Polak, Richard, One-man Show 
by (T.W.) 454, (T.W.) 474, 
T.W.) 404, 
Welsh Salon (T.W.) 254, (T.W.) 


274. 
Armley and Wortley Photogra- 
phic Society (A.S.) .......... 
Bath Camera Club (А.5.) ...... 
Birkenhead Photographic Asso- 
Gatten; sabes eas 
Blackburn Camera Club (A. S.) .. 
Bootle Amateur Photographic 
ВОСІ g , & 
Camera Club, The: — 
Adams, Marcus, One- man Show 
DY Sane oe ea oe Mr EO 


Members’ Work ............. 
Postal Camera Club, Prints by 
Mendes 
Cardiff Naturalists’ Society (A. S.) 
Catford ,, EYES E A 
City of London and Cripplegate 
Photographic Society (A.P.C.) 
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Exhibitions (continued) :— 
Chislehurst Photographic Society 


F333 
Commercial Institute, Catford 
JC“... seen anaes 
Coventry Photographic Club 
(A. S.) 15, (A.S) 53, (А.5.) 
Dewsbury Photographic Society 
[LSU ees кешикке рр ЫЗ 
East Sussex Arts Club ......... 
Edinburgh Photographic Society 
(B) 93, (A.S.) 136, (A. S.) 
Friday Сш (Вара 
Glasgow and District. Photogra- 
phic Union (A. S.) 


Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Photographic Association (A. S.) 
Greenock Camera Club (B.) .. 
Hampshire House Photographic 
Society (B.J Lecce eee ooo 
Haslemere and District Camera 
Club EBV, ur hau ESE ukene 
Hove and Brighton Camera Club 
[T3] Site ке алынан нени Sd ase ын 


Ilford Photographic Society (B.) 


Leeds Camera Club (A.S.) ))) 
Midland Railway Institute Photo- 
graphic Society (A.S.) ....... 
Midlothian Photographic Associa- 
tion (ASF ev 
Montreal Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation Camera Club (B.) 173, 
Normanton Camera Club (A.S.) .. 
Nottingham Camera Club (A.S.) 
Partick Camera Club (A.S.) .... 
Photographic Society of Ireland 
(D. р 82, (ASP / ( RS 
Post Office Savings Bank Photo- 
graphic Society (B) ........ 
Preston Scientific Society (Photo- 


graphic Section) (A.S.) ...... 
Rodley Photographic Society 
(АС Ке и ашыр акак. ES 
Rotherham Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 

Royal Academy .............. 
Royal Photographic Society :— 
Affiliation Prints 
Annual Exhibition .......... 


East Anglian Prints (T.W.) .. 
Judge, Fred, One-man Show 
DV. Ss SERS 
Scottish Federation, Work by 
Members of, 458, (A.P.C.) 
Scottish Photo-Pictorial Circle 
VCC 
Sheffield Photographic Society 
(A. S.) 113, (A. S.) 153, (A. S.) 
South Glasgow Camera Club (B.) 
Sunderland Photographic Asso- 
aten . 8 
Toronto Camera Club (B.) 
Tunbridge Wells 
Association (A. S.) 
Wellington Gallery ............ 
Worcestershire Camera Club (A.S.) 
308, (13.) 345. (K. S.) 
Exposure: 
And Development (N. N.) 340 
(N. N.) 369, (N. N.) 
Over and Under (IR.) 
Problem, The Solution to ..... 
Table, A Useful and Reliable ... 


Photographic 
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Exposure Table,“ A. P. and P. Х.”: 
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Extra Extension for Enlarger when 
Making Small Reductions, An 


(H.M.) 

Е 
Factory, Photography in the; by 
Roland Gorbold (art.) ........ 


Faded Prints, Restoring (O.E.) .... 
Fallacies, Photographic; by Rev. 
A. E. Murray (art.) 299, 320, 


359. 
Felton, Herbert ; “ A Winter's Рау” 


Tr ĩ ˙ » 
Fenton, Rev. H. O., В.А. ; Comfort 
in the Dark-room (art.) ...... 
“Few Notes, A"; by Marcus 
Adams (illus) .............. 
Figure Studies in Sunshine; by 
E. S. Perkins art: 
Films, Scratches on (1.R.) ........ 
Fire Photography (lec.) (T. W.) 
Fireheht Efect (LRV ͤ 


Fixed-Focus Camera Trouble, A ... 
Flash Powders (I. R.) 59, (I. R) 
Flashlight :— 


Exposures: (IIR) ses 
Groups, Focussing (O.E.) ...... 
Photography (I.R.) ............ 


Fleckenstcin, Louis; ''Studv of a 
Head and Hand " (illus.) .... 


Flight, Photographv and (lec.) 
(T.W.) 
Flirtation. A"; by Richard 


Polak (illus) ................ 
Floods, Photography and the (art.) 
Flower Photographers, A Hint for 

(A. P. N.) 
Flower Photograph with a Purpose; 
by Geo. Brocklehurst (art.) 


Flowers of February (T.W.) ...... 
Focal-plane Photography (N.N.) .. 
Focussing (I. K.) 451, (I. R)) 
Focussing Screen, Celluloid (I. R.) .. 
Кору Prints (I.R) ъашара 
Formule in“ Parts (I. R.)) 
Fort William Photographic Societv 

(B.) 
Frame Border Masks (Leto) ...... 


Freeman, A. J.:— 
A Souvenir of Guy's ” (ilius) .. 
Outdoor Portrait " (illus.) .. .. 


»» 


French Photographer Gets his 
Initiation, 
French Photographic Nanufac— 
turers ( , ñ; 
Front, Photography at the (art.) 

(Sce also '' Mar.“) 
Frontier, The"; by Dr. S 
Bricarelli (illus.) ............ 
Frost, F., The Departing Guest 
rr 8 
Fruit Study"; by T. Ashcroft 
f!!! 

G 


Galloway, H. E.: Anna (illus. 
Garden, Photographs in the (N. N. 
Garth, Chas. W.; Winter Drear ’ 


oe — 


Fir... deca a gw 
Gaslight :— 

Paper, The Negative not Suitable 
ТОРМА pe 
Print, Colouring (I.R.) ........ 
Printing ;;; == ren 
Printing, The Right Negative for 
(N.N.) 

Prints, Correct Development of 
(N.N.) 


418 
I2I 

65 
238 


480 

16 
254 
511 
406 
391 


179 
207 
271 


“Gathering Seaweed ”; by John 
Day (Ш) $229 eux kB axe 
Geale, W. A The Baboon ” 
rr sedes 
Gibb, Peter W.; The Old Harbour, 
Honfleur " (illus.) ........... 


Glasgow and District Photographic 
Union (A. S.) 136, (A. S.)). 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Pho- 
tographic Association 28, (X. S.) 
Glass :— 
For Drv Plates (T.W.) ......... 
For Lenses and Other Optical 
Instrunentet?sss gn 
Stoppers, Refractory (H. M.) 


Glasses о’ tbe Inwariable (lec.) 
(T.W.) 

Glassware, Photographing (I.R.) .. 
Glazing Postcards (LI.R.) ......... 
'* Glenties, co. Donegal" ; by John 
A. C. Ruthven (illus.) ........ 
Gloucestershire Photographic So- 
Clety ASE seien 8 


Goderich, P. F.; “ Mountain and 

Lake, British Columbia (illus.) 

“Good-night Story, The"; by S. 

Taylor (illus.) .............. 
Gorbold, Roland :— 

Photography in the Factory (art.) 

A Suggestion for Photography in 


the ‘Spring lart.) ............ 
“ Gossip"; by T. H. Coleman 
LISA): ME MU 
Grain and Photographic Processes 
(lec) CEW unt Y ERES 


Grainger, Harold G.; Simplifying 
the Background of a Blossom 
Study art 8 

Greenock Camera Club (A. S.) : 

(A. S.) 113, (А.5.) 
Group Negative, Altering (I. R.) 
Guest, Antony :— 
Members’ Work at the Camera 
r V0 
The Irish Salon at “ The А. P. 
Little Gallery .............. 
Affiliated Societies’ Work at the 
IN SESS 
Pictures by Mr. Marcus Adams at 
the Camera Club ............ 
A Welsh Salon of Photography .. 
The Work of Mr. Fred Judge .... 
Mr. Walter Baves' Show at the 
Camera Club. ß 
The Work of H. Berssenbrugge at 
the Little Gallerv ............ 
Mr. Dan Dunlop's One-man Show 
at the Camera Club .......... 
The Scottish. Federation Exhibi- 
tión swap ESSERE PEINE 
Richard Polak's Exhibition .... 
An Exhibition by Members of the 
Postal Camera Club 
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Hackney Photographic Society (A.S.) 
Hagan, Jas. ; A Winter Evening“ 
(illus.) 
Half Across the World (lec.) (T.W.) 
Half-plate Adapter for a Quarter- 
plate Camera, А (H.M.) 
Half-tone and Line Blocks are Made, 
How; by Jas. R. Horne (art.) 
тоб, 

Hampshire House Photographic 
Society (A. S.) 96, (A. S.) 
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Hand Camera: 
Diamond Jubilee of the (T.W.) .. 
In Actual Use, The Simple (N.N.) 
Negative, What is the Ideal Shape 
fora? by Percy G. R. Wright 


(art.) 396, (C.) 465, (C.) ...... 
Notes ...... 230, 338, 360, 498, 
Photography of Children; by 

Maude Teevan (art.) ........ 


Popularity of the—and Why (art.) 
Shall I Buy, What? (N.N.) .... 
Simple Type of (N.N.) 
Using a Colour Filter with the ; 

by W. Thomas (art.) 


HANDY MAN. THE:— 


Ventilating the Dark-room 
An Inexpensive Lantern Screen 
A Lantern-slide Binding Machine 
Remedy for Defective Thermo- 

meter 
A Novel Method of Washing Prints 
A Handy Bromide-Paper Box .. 
Oval Cutting Shapes 
Spots for Lantern Slides 
Binding '' The Amateur Photo- 

grapher " at Home 
Lantern Announcements 
Cutting and Boring Cork 
How I Made an Electric Bromide 

Printer 
A Simple Rocking Device 
A Home-made Album 
Adapting a Lens to an Enlarger 
Refractory Glass Stoppers 
An Extra Extension for Enlarger 

when Making Small Reductions 
A Device for Enlarging on to 

Postcards 
Apparatus for Rocking Dishes . 
A Device for Cutting Bevelled- 

Edged Mounts 
A Single Carrier for the Dark 

Shde 
How to Make a Lantern Screen .. 
A Useful Tip for the Dark-room 

Floor 
A Tripod Attachment 
An Improvised Lens Hood 
A Portable Developing and Chang- 

ing Cabinet 
A Handy Lamp for Bromide Work 
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A Half-plate Adapter for a 

Quarter-plate Camera ........ 
Cutting Corks to Fit ........... 
Easel Support for Passe-partout 


Frames 
A Simple Mount-cutting Board .. 
A Novel Print-drying Rack .... 
A Stand for Copying Printed 

Matter 
Loading the Rack for Tank Deve- 

lopment 
A Tripod for Indoor Work 
A Safe and Effective Method of 

Dark-room Illumination 
How to Make Lens Caps 
Tips for Users of Brownies 
A Simple Drying Rack 
A Dark Blind for 

Windows 
A Special Bath Plug for Print 

Washing 
Backgrounds for Portrait Work .. 
A Useful Accessory for Small 

Cameras 
А Useful Trimming Knife ...... 
How to Make a Yellow Lens-cap.. 
A Use for Plate-Box Covers ... 
Carriers for Smaller Plates 

Magazine Cameras 
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РАСЕ 


394 
177 


505 
519 


398 
395 
409 
197 


397 


INDEX, 


Handy Man, The (continued) :— 
To Keep the Tripod Rigid 
A Pocket Case for Prints 
A Handy Level 
Dishes in the Dark-room 

File for Photo- 


A Card Index 
graphers 
Hanna, H.; Armagh Cathedral“ 
(illus.) 
Hansford, S. H.; “ Leslie ” (illus.) 
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Harbour, Тїр, Honfleur”; by 
Dan Dunlop (illus.) 

" Harmony " ; by E. Howard Bur- 
nett is. 
Harmsworth, Herbert W.; Self- 
portraiture (art.) ............ 

“ Hauling in the Nets”; by J. W 
Hunter (illus) .............. 
Heart Beat, Photographing the 
(T.W.) 


Herefordshire Photographic Society 
(B.) 26, (A. S.) 268, (A. S.) 347, 

(A. S.) 

Hewitt, С. H. ; Moorland (art.) 
High-speed Photography (lec.) 164, 
Hitchin, A. L.; The Portfolio“ 
LAMP ME 
Holmes, Robert K.; Edinburgh 
Castle (illus ) 
Hopkins, R.: 
Child Portrait ” (illus.) 
Landscape (illus.) ))) 
Horne, Jas. R.; How Line and 
Half-tone Blocks are made (art.) 

106, 

Hot Solutions and Broken Bottles 
(O.E.) 

Hull Photographic Society (A.S.) 73, 


(A. S.) 153, (A. S.) 288, (A. S.) 
487, (A. 8.) 

Hunter, J. W.; “ Hauling in the 
NEES. MUP Sinise os 
Hypo, Concerning ............... 
Hypo Fixing (LR.) .............. 
Hypo Up Again (T.W.) .......... 

I 

Ice Cascade, An " ; by Rev. A. E. 
Mürl. 8 

Ice Photographing (T.W.) ........ 


Ideal Size for Hand Camera Nega- 
tive (art.) 396, (C.) 465, (C.) 
Ilford Photographic Society (B.) 148, 

(A.S.) 
Improved Negatives by Photograph- 
ing Enlargements, Making ; by 
P. K. Turner (art.) 
In an Italian Garden ”’ ; 
faele Menochio (illus.) 
“In Summer Time” ; 
Perkins (illus.) 
In the Fall of the Year”; 
Henry Warner (illus.) ........ 
“In the Land of the Pharaohs ”’ ; 
by Donald McLeish (illus.) .... 
In the Village of Cleopatra: by 
J. Н. Coatsworth (illus.) 
“In Time of War—the Refuge of 
the Humble"; by Donald 
McLeish (illus.) 
India and Burma, An Amatcur's Ex- 
periences in; by Capt. J. W. L. 
Alves (art.) 
Ingram, Geoffrey C. S.: Wild-Bird 
Photography with a Stereoscopic 
Camera r 8 
'" Inmates of Rotterdam Work- 
house '"; by H. Berssenbrugge 
(illus.) 
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152 
142 


505 
448 


. Kodak Factories, New 


Insects, '' Gothic " (lec.) (T.W.) . 
Instruction in Photography (B.) .. 
Insurance Commission Photo- 
graphic Society (A.S.) 
Intensification by Redevelopment 
(I. R. 

Intensifier, Formula for (I. R.). 3 
Intensiher, Uranium (I.R.) 
Inter-Colonial Club for Amateur 
Photographers, An (C.) 
Ireland, David; Advantages of the 
Permanganate Bleacher in Sul- 
phide Toning of Bromide Prints 
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Ib ute 
Italy, Dr. Atkin Swan in (lec.) 
(T. W.) 

It's an Ill Wind " (T. W.) 


J 


Jackson, E. W.; “ Winter (illus.) 
Jardine, W. C.. A Rest and а 
rale“ (illus.) 
Jenkins, Griff; “ Mountain Firs” 
(illus.) 
Jordan, Dr. G. P.; 
horst ' in Hong Kong Harbour 
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The Scharn- 


ve 


с аы 
K 

Kauffmann, J.. “ Line Clear“ 
VV 
Keeping Qualities of Barnet Papers 
(B.) 

Keeping the Flag Flying .......... 
Keighley, Alex. * The Pottery 
Kiln ’ (illus.) .............. 


Kcith Photographic Ficld Club (B.) 
Kelvey, P. Gordon ; The Amateur 
Photographer in West Africa 


аА ST Sek 

" Kerryman, А”; by T. Mason 
(Lis) hemos ented vr ETE 
Khaki Portraiture; by H. B. Red- 
MONG (arb) act paca rad vostra 
Kidderminster Photographic Society 
(A.S.) 

Kinning Park Co-operative Camera 
Clüb- А90): ĩð v ala cae 


Knapp, P. F.: A Plea for Copper- 
toned Bromide Prints (art.) .. 
Kodachrome, a Remarkable New 
Process (lec.) 


L 

“La Féte Dieu“; by Dan Dunlop 
F“... куте wens 
Labelling Bottles (O.E.) .......... 
Labelling Canisters (O.E.) ........ 
Lamp for Bromide Work, A Handy 
(H.M.) 

Lamp-post, That (T.W.) ......... 
Lancashire and Cheshire. Photo- 


graphic Union (A.S.) 15, (.S.) 
113. (A. S.) 208, (A.S.) 


Lancaster Photographic Society 
(A. S.) 
"Landscape"; by R. Hopkins 
rr. ы o 
Lantern :— 
Announcements (H- NI ........ 
Lecture, The; by Ralph Chislett 
(art) Sew ah ³· AAA 8 
NOLES: onion ng qua 208, 


7 


PAGE 


334 
Ij 


367 
511 
431 
179 


456 


182 


443 
I46 
230 


266 
162 


385 
329 
344 


74 


296 
259 


INDEX. 
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Lantern Screen :— 
Coating for (I. R.) 
How to Make a (H.M.) 
Inexpensive (H.M.) 

Lantern S!ide Binding Machine, А 

(H.M.) 
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Lantern Slides :—- 
By Reduction (I.R.) .......... 
By Reduction in a Fixed-Focus 
Enlarger, Making (art.) 
Colouring (I.R.) 
Spots for HM a n 
The Tinting of (lec.) ............ 
Wanted for Patriotic Purposes (C.) 
Lanternist, Three Little Tips for the 


CCC 
Last Match, The"; by H. B 
Redmond (illus.) ))) 
L.C.C. School of Photo-engraving 
and Lithography (B.) ........ 
Le Bas, Rev. Edwin E.; Some 
Points in Favour of the 24 by 34 
Size (art): ² A 8 
“ Leader, The”; by J. H. Coats- 
worth (illus.) ............... 
Leeds Camera Club (А.5.) 53, (A.S.) 


73. (А.5.) 

Leeds Photographic Society (А.5.).. 
Leek Photographic Society (B.) .... 
Legal or Statutory Weights and 
Measures; by Thomas Bolas, 
F. I. C., F.C. S. (art.) 
Leicester Photographic Society (A. S.) 


73, (A. S.) 
Lens :— 


Caps, How to Make (H.M.) 
Choice of a (art.) .............. 
Hood, An Improvised (H.M.) .... 
Queries (I. R.) 159, (I. R.) 199, (I. R.) 
271, (I. R.) 351, (I. R.) 371, (I. K.) 
411, (I. R.) 431, 451, (I. K.) 
Supplementary (I. R.) 
To an Enlarger, Adapting a (H. M.) 
Lenses :— 
Combinable (Ross) 
Dallmeyer, Two New .......... 
For Hand Cameras (T.W.) ...... 
Negative Supplementary ; by А. 
Lockett (art.) 
Quartz (TW) s oer en ye tea e 
Soft-focus (art) .............. 
Some Advantages of I. ong- focus 
(art) а a Onrar 
To Clean (O.E.) 
“ Xpres ” (Ross) .............. 
“Leo”; by W. N. Allen (illus.) .. 
“Leslie”; by S. H. Hansford 
rr ³ we ae ТЕ 
" Letter from the Front, A”; 
Will Cadby (illus.) 
Level, A Handy (H.M.) 
Lewis, T. J.; 
(illus.) 
Libraries, Photographic Club; 
Н. Akeroyd (art.) ........... 
Light, Pranks of the (T. W.) 
Lighting :— 
In Drawing-room Portraiture ; 
Allan Dayle (art.) 
Indirect (T.W.) ............... 
Of the Subject and Exposures, 
VCC 
With a Lamp, Studying (A. P. N.) 
“Lights o' London"; by H. J. 
Clare rr. e m aes 
Line and Half-tone Blocks are 
Made, How ; by Jas. К. Horne 
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Emile Claus“ 
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(АТ К bares 106, 
“ Line Clear"; by J. Kauffmann 
(USO) ое eee ates 


Line Drawings from Gaslight or 
Bromide Prints (A.P.N.) ..... 
Link with Home, A (T.W.) ........ 
“ Little Golf-player, The"; by 
Richard Polak (illus.) ........ 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
Association (A.S.) 96, (A. S.) 


195, (A. S.) 215, (A. S.) 

Loading the Rack for Tank Develop- 
ment M казык or ae es 
Local Exposure with Daylight En- 
larger {OEE 
Lockett, A.; Negative Supplemen- 
tary Lenses (аге) J 
London and Provincial Photographic 
Association (A.S.) 136, (A.S.) 
448. (T.W.) 454, (A.P.C.) 472, 

“ London Boy, А”; by M. O. Dell 
(illus.) 
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London, Easter in; by A. H. Blake, 


M.A., F.R.Hist.S. (art.) ...... 
London, Easter Rambles in (T.W.).. 
London in Colour (lec.) (T.W.) .... 
London Ramblers, The (T.W.) .... 
London Salon of Photography (B.) 
Long-Focus Lenses, Some Advan- 

tapes of (art) iua dass 
Loughborough Photographic Society 

(A.S.) 


Macdermott, R. J.; “ The Soap 
Bubble" (illus) ʒʒ 
Machine Photogravure (lec.) € 
Magic Lantern, The (lec.) (T.W.) .. 
Magnesium :— 
Light, Evening Work with (art.) 
Powder and Ribbon (I.R.) 
Using (I.R.) 
(See also '' Flashlight.“ 
“ Man with the Scroll, The’’; 
Richard Polak (illus.) ........ 
Manchester Amateur Photographic 
Society (A.S.) 53, (A.S.) 96, 
(A. S.) 136, (A. S.) 
Manchester Photographic Society 
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(В.) 

Marillier, Mrs. R. A., ' Arum 
Bikes filus i 
Marley, Albert E. The Music 
Lesson (illus.-ʒ 


Marylebone Camera Club (A. S.) 
Mason, E. J.; Silver and Grey " 
(illus.) 
Mason, T.: 
Coming from the Boats“ (illus.) 
A Kerryman ”’ (illus.) 
McKissack, James; The Castle 
of Harburg (illus.) 
McLeish, Donald :— 
Another of Our Allies“ (illus.) 
In Time of War—the Refuge of 
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the Humble " (illus) ........ 
In the Land of the Pharaohs ” 
CCC 


“ The Beautiful Alabaster Mosque 
on the Citadel of Cairo ” (illus.) 
Architectural Photography with a 


Hand Camera (art.))))) 

“ The Bronze Horses of St. Mark's, 
Venice (illus) ............. 
McLoughlin, E. P.; The Spiral 
Staircase " (illus.) ........... 

“ Memory of Home, А”; by Hugo 
van Wadenoyen (illus.) ...... 
Menochio, Raffaele; In an Italian 
Garden (illus.:))j 
Mercer, Miss Blanche, On an 


Irish Lake ” (illus.) 


I29 
260 


454 


23 


159 
179 


502 


385 
406 
281 


513 
448 


211 


112 
150 


69 
161 
190 
232 
262 
400 
462 
169 


404 


Merry Company ” ; 
Polak: ils . 
Metal, Photographing (I. R.)) 
Method in the Enlarging Room ; by 
Е. Seymour Scott, M.A. (art.).. 
Metric System Again, The (C.) 93. 
(C.) 133, (C.) 

Midland Photographic Federation 


by Richard 


(A. S.) 113. (A. S.) 385, (A. S.) 
Midland Railway Institute Photo- 
graphic Society (A. S.)): 
Midlothian Photographic Associa- 
tion (A.9.) osse ⁵ð 8 
Mildew in Paper (A.P.N.) ........ 
Milner, Stanley J.; A Sunny 
Courtyard " (illus) .......... 
Mobbs, Н. J.; Diftusion in Copying 
(ALES scenes Red ac inh aA S 
Modified Time Development ; by L. 
Sowerby (art) .............. 
Monochrome, Only (T.W.) ........ 


Moonlight Effect by Sunlight (I.R.) 
Moorland ; by C. H. Hewitt (art.) .. 
Moreland, J: War News "' (illus.) 
Morgan, Gwyn; A Mountain Moor- 
land." (llus) «cese ba e 
“ Morning and evening, maids 
heard the goblins сгу”; by 
Mrs. G. A. Barton (illus.) .... 
Morris, G. E.; Economy in Making 


Up Developers (art. ........ 
Mortimer, F. J., F. R. P. S., “ Britan- 
nia's Vigil " (illusaʒz 
Motherwell Institute Camera Club 
(A.S.) 
Moths, Butterflies, etc., Photo- 
graphing; by C. W. Colthrup 
3% TTT 
Motorist, Photography and the (art.) 
" Mountain and Lake, British 
Columbia ” ; by P. F. Goderich 
/// te реж жезит S V Ез 
Mountain Firs " ; by Griff Jenkins 
(lus) nate A V 
Mountain Moorland. A"; by 
Gwyn Morgan (illus.) ........ 
'" Mountain Road, The"; by F. J 
Taylor (illus.) ...........--- 
Mount-cutting Board, A Simple 
(H.M.) 

Mounting :— 


Large Prints for Framing (A.P.N.) 
Prints without Cockling (I. R.) .. 
The Effect of the Mount on the 


Print (NN) A a acs 
Trimming Down and (N.N.) .... 
Mounts, A Device for Cutting 
Bevelled-Edge (H.M.) ........ 
Multiple Mounting, Home-made 


Papers for; by G. J. Singleton 

(art.) 
Murray, Rev. A. Е. :— 

The Decorative Value of Snow 

(art. 

A Simple Method of Enlarging 

from Unsuitable Negatives (art.) 
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“ An Ice Cascade (illus.) ))) 
Photographic Fallacies (art.) 299, 
320, 359. 
" Music Lesson, The”; by Albert 
E. Marley (illus.) ............ 

N 
Naturalists’ Photographic Kit, A 
lee; Kae nears 
Nature, Back to (T.W.) .......... 


Nature Photographic Society (B. 
48, (A.S.) 136, (A.S 


PAGE 


393 
301 
293 
306 


520 


137 
115 


103 


Negative :— 
Dense (I. R.) 
Supplementary Lenses; 

Lockett (art.) 
Yellow Stains on (I. R.) 

Negatives, Drying (I. R.) 

Negatives, Paper (I. R.) 

Newman, Philip; “ Сопу” (illus.) 

Nicholson, Rear-Admiral Stuart; 

North Sea Weather (illus.) 

* Night Study, А”; by Kwee Kiem 

Toen illus.) 
Norfolk and Norwich Photographic 
Survey (A.S.) 
* Normandy Crucifix, А”; 
Dunlop illus.) 
North Middlesex Photographic So- 
ciety (A.S.) 96, (B.) 325, (A.S.) 
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347, (А.5.) 

* North Sea Weather''; by Rear- 
Admiral Stuart Nicholson 
ETC 
Northumberland and Durham 


Federation (A. S.) 33, (A. S.) 
Norwood, W.; Studies in Composi- 
tion (art.) 5, 47. 85, 145, 


NOTES FOR NOVICES :— 


What the Beginner Wants to 
Know 
The Right Negative for Gaslight 
Printing 
The Negative Not Suitable for 
Gaslight Paper 
The Printing Frame 
How to Handle Stoppered Bottles 
Correct Development of Gaslight 
Prints 
Trimming Prints 
Trimming Down and Mounting .. 
Penknife Sharpening 
Mounting: the Effect of the 
Mount on the Print .......... 
The Choice of a Camera 
The Simple Hand Camera 
Actual 086: 8 
The Simple Type of Hand Camera 
The Hand-stand Type of Camera 
The Truth About Panchromatics 
The Lighting of the Subject and 
Exposures Nes 
How to Photograph a Print ог 
Drawing i) 35 ba ⁵ e 
More Hints on Picture Copying .. 
The Reflex Camera ............ 
Exposure and Development, I. .. 
Exposure and Development, II. . 
Exposure and Development, III.. 
What Hand Camera shall I Buy ? 
The Point of View and the Rising 
Front 262a K debui: 
Some Tips Worth Attention .... 
Two Prints, and Some Lessons 
they Teach aio ove nee seas 
Small Economies for Amateur 
Photographers .............. 
Focal-plane Photography ...... 
Photographs in the Garden .... 
When to Stop Down " ....... 
Nottingham Camera Club (A.S.) 33, 
(A.S.) 136, (A.S.) 

Nude, Photography of the (C.) 133, 
(C.) 193, (C.) 285, (C.) 345, (C.) 
445, (C.) 485, (С.) 
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Obituary :— 
Down, Edgar G. C. (A.S.) 
Gibson, Newton (B.) .......... 
Griffiths, Chas. H. (B.) 


Obituary (continued) :— 


Marshall, Arthur, A.R.I.B.A. (B.) 

| 193. (A. S.) 
Webster: fL 
LETHE (D) oe ey CES 
Odds and Ends 68, 88 ............ 


Oil and Bromoil Prints, Self Margins 

for; by E. Stevens, M.D. (art.) 

Oil Printing, Tube Oil Colours for 

(T.W.) 

Oil Prints, Drying (A.P.N.) ...... 

Oil Stain on Plate (I. K.) 

Old and the New”; by Arthur 

Н. Davis (illus.) 

“ Old Dutch Fisherwoman, Ап”; 

by Н. Berssenbrugge (illus.) . 

“Оа Harbour, Honfleur”; 

Peter W. Gibb (illus.) 

Old Houses on the Canal” ; 
H. Berssenbrugge (illus.) 

“ Old Leinster Market, Dublin“; 


s.. э э өе э osso 


by Hugh Pollock fillus.) ...... 
Old Palace Courtyard " ; by Dan 
з Dunlop (llus) .............. 
Old Sussex Mill, An" ; by Halks- 
worth Wheeler (illus.) ........ 
Oldham  Equitable Photographic 
Society (A. S.) 15, (A.S.) ...... 
Oldham Lyceum Photographic So- 
Cicely EEE SSE IESE Ет 
“On an Irish Lake"; by Miss 
Blanche Mercer (illus.) ........ 


Optical Glass Industry, The (art.) .. 
Optical Glass, The Truth About (C.) 


Ortho., Iso, and Panchromatic 
Plates Кен рыз 
“Ostend "; by F. W. Cruttenden 
(Ilis) seve ce Hees ewes E EVA 
Outdoor Portrait"; by A. J 
Freeman (illus.) ............ 
Oval Cutting Shapes (H.M.) ...... 
Oxford Camera Club (A.S.) ........ 
Ozobrome (I.R.) ................ 
P 
Padiham Photographic Society (A.S.) 
Paisley Philosophical Institution 


(Photographic Section) (B.) .. 


Panchromatics, The Truth About 
(N.N.) 

Paper :— 
“ Satista," New Grades of (Pla- 
tnotype Co RR 
Partick Camera Club (А.5.) ...... 
Passe-partout Framing; by E 
Staniland Pugh (art.) ........ 
Passing the Window " ; by Miss 
Rosa E. Crouch (illus.) ...... 


Paste for Photographers, A Pure 

(Dennison Manufacturing Co.) 
Patent Reform (T.W.) 
Pathfinders’ Photographic 


Circle 
(A.S.) 
Patrol, The " ; by Robert Wallace 
(illus.) 
Penknife Sharpening (N.N.) 
Percentage Solutions (O.E.) 
Perkins, E. S. :— 
Portrait (illus.) 
In Summer Time“ (illus.) .... 
Figure Studies in Sunshine (art.) 
Sunshine on a Forest Path“ 
(illus.) 
Permanganate Bleacher in Sulphide 
Toning of Bromide Prints, Ad- 
vantages of the; by David 
Ireland art; 
Perspective (I.R.) 
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Petty, Thomas: Dot" (illus.) .. 
Photodromy (T.W.) .......... 
“ Pierrot”; by Harold Stewart 


(illus.) 
Photo-Etchings and Sketches (art.) 
Photogram, The Word (T. W.) 
Photograms (T. W.) 
Photographic :— 

Convention of the United King- 

dom (A.P.C.) 20, (T.W.) 
Society of Ireland (A.S.) 73, (A.S.) 
Survey and Record of Surrey 


(AS.) 
Photo-Kaleidograph, The (B.)) 
Photomicrographic Society, The 


(A. S.) 53, 207, (B.) 305, (A. P. C.) 

372, (B.) 379, (B.) 
Photomicrographs without a Micro- 
scope; by J. Allen (art.) .... 
Photomicrography (I.R.) 
Photomicrography at Home (lec.) .. 
Photo-micrography by Means of 
Telephoto Lenses; by J. Н. 
Crabtree, F. R. P. S. (art.) : 
Photo-micrographv, Practical De- 


monstrations on (B.) ........ 
Photo-Playwright, The (lec.) ...... 
Photo-tinting (LR.) ............ 
Pictorial Photography (lec.) r3, 
(A.P.C.) 

“ Picture-Book, The"; by W. W 
Weir (Ius): usus rar tek 
Picture Building, On (lec) ........ 
Picture Makers, Points for; by 


Sidney J. Tayler (art.) 
Pinhole Exposure, А Costly (T.W.) 
Pinhole Photography in the Spring 


IJ тш жй жж жж кез 
Pioneer, The (TW...) . sae 
'" Pipewellgate"; by B. Purdy 

(UPS. eps uw Ghee mere баа-ры» 
Plate-Box Covers, A Use for (H.M.) 
Plates, Troubles with (lec. 
Platt, Geo. A.; A Village Maiden 

ince qq DT 
Plymouth Photographic Society 

(A. S.) 113, (A.S.) 175, (А.5.) 


Pocket Case for Prints, A (H.M.) .. 
Poet, The, Rupert Brooke; 
Sherril Schell (illus.) 
Point of View and the Rising Front, 
THE МЕМ. ·· ĩ· Жа 
Points in Favour of the 21 by 3} 
Size, Some; by Rev. Edwin 
E. Le Bas (art.) 
Poisons, Photographic (A. P. N.) 
Polak, К. :— 
A Flirtation ” (illus.) 
“The Little Golf-player ’’ (illus.) 
The Man with the Scroll" 
(illus.) 
“ Merry Company (illus.) 
Pollen, The Photography of (lec.) .. 


Pollock. Hugh; Old Leinster 
Market, Dublin ” (illus.) 
Ponting, Clarence; The Photo- 

graphy of Spring Blossoms 
pri e 
P.O.P. :— 
Black Tones on (A.P.N.) ...... 
Combined Toning and Fixing of 
(A.P.N.) 
Stale: APEN v ĩ riva 
Sulphide Toning of; by Н. W. 
Winter egg 8 
'* Portfolio, The '" ; by A. L. Hitchin 
RIGEN 
Portrait“: by A. Cowan Thom- 
r ЕЕ 
"Portrait"; by E. S. Perkins 
CCC 


IO 


Portrait of a Child" ; by Geo. Е. 
Williams lillus.) 
Portrait Study. А”; 
Tavlor (s s 
Portraiture (O. E.) 
Portraiture Hints (I. R.) 
Portraiture, Lighting in Drawing— 
room ; by Allan Dayle (art.) 
Portsmouth Camera Club (A.S.) 136, 
(A.S.) 
Positives Direct from Engravings 
(I. N.) 
Postal Camera Club, Amateur (B.). 
Postal Camera Club, Cambrian (B.) 
Postal Camera Club, A New (B.) .. 
Postcard, The Pictorial (T.W.) . 
Potassium Metabisulphite (A. P. N.) 
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" Pottery Kiln, The"; by Alex. 
Keighley (illus. V 
Powder Colour Oils ſor Printing 
(A. P. N.) 

Prairie Photography (A. P. C.) 
Press Photography (art.) ........ 
Press Work (LLR) ............... 


Preston Scientific Society (A.S.) . 
Pridcaux, F. G. 
Sunlit Sails“ (illus.) 
“ The Drowsy Sea ” (illus.) . . .. 
Print or Drawing, How to Photo- 
graph a (N Nx 09 
Print Drying Rack, A Novel (H. Il.) 
Printing :— 
Frame, The (N. N.) 
From Slides (I. R.) 
From Wet Negative (I. R.) 
Prints for Reproduction (T. W.) 
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Professional Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation (D) wows Sueded vs Es 
Professionals and their Premises 
(O. E.) 

Profit, not the Expense, of Photo- 
graphv, The (TW) D U— 
Pugh, E. Staniland ; Passe- partout 
Framing CCC 


Purdy, B.; “ Pipewellgate ” ed 
Pyro-acetone Developer (O. E.) 


R 

Radiography Screens (I. R.) 
Railway Train, Exposure for Moving 
(I. K.) 
Rajar, Limited, New Premises (B.) 
Ramblers, London (A.P.C.) ...... 

Read, P. G. :— 
“The British Lion at Home” 
Tf ete a E E hierar ards ш 


A Bit of Old Bristol“ (illus.) .. 
Red Cross, Help for the (T. W.) .... 
Redmond, H. B. :— 

“ The Last Match ” (illus.) 

Khaki Portraiture (art.) 
Redüction (LR) oss octets 
Reflex Camera, The (Х.Х.) 
Reflex in France, The (lec.) (T. M.) 
" Rest and a Tale, A.” ; by W.C. 

Jardine (illus.) 
Restricted Areas, The (A.S.) 
Restrictions, The Amateur and his 

(T.W.) 


Retouching (I.R.) 
Ketouching and Control (art.) .... 
Reversal (Т.К) ................. 
Reversal Phenomena (lec.) (T.W.) . 
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REVIEWS OF APPARATUS AND 
MATERIALS :— 


Background Designs (Altrincham 
Rubber Co.) (B.) 
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РАСЕ 


INDEX. 


Reviews of Apparatus and Mate- 
rials (continued) 
Cameras :— 
" Ensignette" New Models 
(Houghton's) ............. 
Folding Klito ” (Houghton's) 
Popular Pressman " Reflex 
(Butcher) ................ 
“ Sibyl” (Newman and Guar- 
JF 
Special Ruby Reflex (Thornton- 
Pickard) eese im eee oa 
“ Una ^ (Sinclair) ........... 


Dark Slides, Double Book-form 
Metal (Newman and Guardia) 
Frame Border Masks (Leto) .... 
Lenses :— 
'" Combinable ” (Ross) 
" Npres " (Ross) 
Dallmever, Two New 
'" Lilywhite " Specialities (B.) .. 
Paper :— 
New Grades of Barnet (Elliott) 
“ Satista," New Grades of 
(Platinotype CoPvZvd 
Paste for Photographers, A Pure 
(Dennison Mfg. Co.) 
“ Plasticine ” (B.) 
Shutter, N.S. Accurate (Sinclair) 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS, ETC.:— 
B. ]. Almanac, 1915 
Camera Work (T. W.) 
“ Dve-stuffs and Coal-tar Pro- 

ducts ”’ 
Imperial Handbook, 1915 ” 
Johnson's Art of Retouching 
(B.) 
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(B.) 
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““ Penrose's Annual, 1915 
“ Photograms of the Year 1914 
Photographic Red Book (B.) 
““ Photo-micrography ” 

“ Photo-Miniature ” 
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395, (В.) 
(В.) 148, (В.) 
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Sinclair Sign-post ”’ 
“ Watkins’ Manual ” 
“ Why the Nations are at War“ 
(B.) 
Richmond Camera Club (A. S.) . . 
Rifle Ranges, The Lighting of (T. W.) 
'" Road Menders, The"; by F. 
Seyton Scott (illus.) 
Rochdale Amateur Photographic So- 
ciety (B.) 
Rocking Device, A Simple (H. XI.) . 
Rocking Dishes, Apparatus for 
(H. JI.) 
Royal Academy, The: its Hints for 
Photographers (art.) 
Royal Photographic Society :— 
Affiliation. (See under “ A.’’) 
Annual Dinner (B.) ............ 
Annual Meeting (B.) 
Fellowship (B.) 13, (B.) 
Lectures (T.W.) 3, 
(T.W.) 102, 124, (В. 
148, 164, (B.) 1 
(B.) 5 
246, 260, 
294, (B.) 305, 
„„ 
434, (Т 
Rugby Photographic Society (A.S. 
96, (А.5.) 
Ruthven, John A. C. 
co. Donegal ” uus“) 
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“ Glenties, 


S 


by john Baird 
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“St. Agnes“; 


(illus.) 


PAGE 


Sallows, R. 
Chats Falls, Fitzroy Harbour ” 


* 
. 


Ir рй Ер лр gh 
Some Cabbage ” (illus.) )))) 
Saving Plate Money (B. / 
Saxton, E. D.; Brodinick, Corn- 
Wall (ilu 
Scandinavian Photographic Meeting, 
l ³Ü¹ Z 
“Бе harnhorst, The,’ in Hong Kong 
Harbour ' by Dr. G. P. 
Jordan nass,, Yen 
Schell, Sherril; “ The Poet, Rupert 
Brooke " (illus) ))) 
School of London Landscape 8, (B.) 
107, 186, (B.) 246, (B.) 345, 

T. W.) 

Scott, E. Seymour, M. A.; Method 


in the Enlarging Room (art.) .. 


Scott, F. Seyton; “ The Road 
Menders ’’ (illus ............ 
Scottish Federation (B.) 26, (A.S.) 
73 173, 


Scottish Photo-Pictorial Circle (A.S.) 
Secondary Processes ; by T. Thorne 

Baker, F. C. S., F.R.P.S. (art.) 
Self-Margins for Oil and Bromoil 


Prints; by E. Stevens, M.D. 
(ат) NASA ⁰ Iba s 
Self-portraiture ; by Herbert W. 
Harmsworth (art.) .......... 
Self-toning Papers (art. 
Sepia Toning (I.R.) .............. 
" Shadows"; by A. E. Bourne 
Arr. SES Sea 
Shaw, C. F.; Back from the 
Trenches (art) 424 8 
Sheffield Photographic Society (A.S.) 
53. (A.S.) 96, (B.) 406, (A. S.) 
Shettleston Co-operative Camera 
Club 207, d езже 

“ Shoeing the Black Mare"; by T 
Ashcroft (illus.) ............. 


“ Shoemaker and his Birds, The“; 
by Miss F. T. Townsend (illus.) 
Shutter, N.S. Accurate (Sinclair) .. 
Shutters (J. R.) 
Silk, Printing on (I. R.) 
“Silver and Grey”; by E. J. 
Mason ilus 8 
Silver Stains (I. R.) 
Simplifving the Background of a 
Blossom Study ; by Harold G. 
Grainger (arts): .............. 
Singleton, G. J.; Home - made 
Papers for Multiple Mounting 
(art.) 
Sins of Photographers, The (lec.) .. 
Small Camera, Some Advantages of 
the (art.) 
Small Cameras, A Useful Accessory 
for (H. XI.) 
Small Negatives, How to Make the 
Most of; by H. H. Bristow 
trs MEUS 
Smells and the Memory (T.W.) .... 
Smith, G. Sidney; The Terrier“ 
(illus.) 
Snow and Contrast (T. W.) 
Snow, The Decorative Value of; 
Rev. А. E. Murray (art.) .... 
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'" Soap Bubble, The’; by R. J. 
Macdermott (illus.) .. .. ...... 
Societies, A Suggestion for; by H 
AKOTOVO. (art леа 
Soda Solution, Keeping Quality of 
(J. K.) 

Soft-focus Lenses (art) 
Son of the Empire, А”; by Geo 
E. Williams (illus.) .......... 


South Glasgow Camera Club (A.S.) 


INDEX. 11 
РАСЕ РАСЕ РАСЕ 
South London Photographic Society Sunderland and District Camera Tropics, A Few Tips on Photo- 
(A.S.) 15, (A. S.) 153, (A.S.) 175, Club (B.) 193, (A.S.) ...... . 448 graphy in the; by Capt. J. W. 
(A. S.) 215, (A.S.) 329, (A. S.) Sunderland Photographic Associa- L. Alves (art.) .............. 226 
347. (A.S.) 385, (А.5.) 468 tion (A.S.) —— m T I53 Tube Oil Colours for Oil Printing 
South Suburban Photographic So- “ Sunlit Sails; by F. G. Prideaux (T.W.) 314 
ciety (A. S.) 53, ( (A. S.) ИЕ 427 (illus.) EXE I4I Tunbridge Wells Amateur Photo- 
Southampton Camera Club (A.S.) 96. Sunlit Toilette"; by Dr. E. G. graphic Association (A.P.C.) . 312 
(A. S. ) 136 E Boon (illus.) usd woe „„ 52 Two Prints, and Some Lessons they 
Southern Photographic Federation T MEE ili) ; by Stan- 338 Desen . 8 469 
(T-W.) 62, (A.S.) NOE CODD ске 90 — Sunshine on a Forest Path; by 
Southport Photographic es E. S. Perkins (illus) 481 
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In various parts of the country the hand of winter has 
already given that magic touch to the landscape that 
will convert the most commonplace 
OUTDOOR WORK district into a veritable fairyland. 
IN WINTER. Nearly everyone must have expe- 
rienced the pleasure felt at the sight 
of a familiar scene when for the first time covered 
with a soft and glistening mantle of pure snow. And 
it is under these conditions that the pictorial landscape 
photographer has a goodly chance of showing his 
prowess and indulging his desire for beauty. The snow- 
clad landscape is always a fascinating subject for the 
picture-maker, and has long inspired artists of many 
lands and ages. To the photographer, however, it ap- 
peals, because in most cases there is a lack of obvious 
and confusing colour, and greater attention can be de- 
voted to the composition itself. At the same time the 
beginner must not fall into the error that a snowscape 
is simply a matter of black and white. Subtle grada- 
tions of tone in the snow itself, and the atmospheric con- 
ditions of distance all need the most careful treatment if 
they are to be rendered correctly; and an ortho. plate 
and screen will frequently be necessary if full justice is 
to be done to the subject, which, incidentallv, is an ideal 
one for outdoor work at this time of year when the light 
is bad. The reflective power of the snow is such that 
fairly short exposures can be given, and in the presence 
of sunlight, hand-camera shots of good quality may be 
easily secured. 
9 9 Ə 


The recent publication of a letter in THE A. P. from 

a correspondent who complained that several of his 
negatives were marred by flaws and 

GLASS FOR DRY bubbles in the glass, has brought for- 


PLATES. ward a number of other communica- 
tions from readers on the same sub- 
ject. A point that appears to be overlooked by these 


correspondents is that much of the best glass that is 
employed in the manufacture of dry plates is of Belgian 
origin, and obviously the occupation of the greater 
portion of Belgium at the present time by a hostile army 
has temporarily put a stop to this source of supply. 
Most of the leading dry plate manufacturers of this 
country, however, have been fortunate in having a fairly 
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large stock of glass on hand, and in our own experience 
we have not so far found that the most recent batches 
of dry plates by different makers have varied to any ex- 
tent. There are several firms, notably Messrs. Wratten 
and Wainwright, who take extraordinary pains to elimi- 
nate faulty glass from batches of their plates, and in 
the production of their well-known ordinary, ortho and 
panchromatic brands we fancy that, even under the 
adverse conditions of supply obtaining to-day, this 
watchfulness on behalf of their customers has not abated 
in any degree. The same care is bestowed on the selec- 
tion of glass by all the leading plate makers, but we 
mention this firm in particular as on one occasion we 
observed at their works a number of large size plates 
that had been scrapped, and were informed that slight 
flaws in the glass—too slight in most cases to have 
bothered the ordinary worker—were responsible for 
what was undoubtedly a considerable loss to this con- 
scientious firm. о ә о 


One significant sentence has been written with regard 
to John Crome, the Norwich painter, whose ideals have 
been accepted by the East Anglian 
school of landscape photography. It 
is this: Content to be local; he 
painted trees as Reynolds painted 
men.” The greatness of being local is exemplified at 
the East Anglian Exhibition, now open at the Royal 
Photographic Society’s house. Those who know East 
Anglia would make no mistake as to the nature of this 
exhibition, even if they were not told what it was, and 
if in not a single picture was there a topographical 
feature they could definitely place. The atmosphere, 
the character cf field, and tree, and steeple are East 
Anglian, and nothing else. Local sentiment is still one 
of the strongest feelings of mankind, and shows itself 
in innumerable ways. It is open to question whether it 
has yet been exploited as it might have been by photo- 
graphers. In seeking to be cosmopolitan, have we not 
been prone to forget the great value and interest which 
attach to being merely local? Provincialism, so far from 
being a thing to be slighted, is a matter for legitimate 
pride. The newly formed London School of Landscape 
Photography, which, by the way, appears to be pro- 
gressing favourably, will offer a notable opportunity for 
the spirit of London to find pictorial expression of a 
distinctly local character. 

ө ө 9 

It is rather singular that while, with ordinary photo- 
graphic methods, granularity is a great bugbear and a 
thing to be avoided at all 
costs, in photomechanical 
methods, on the other hand, 
absence of grain means 
failure. It is a variant on the old proverb that one 
man’s meat 15 another man’s poison. In a lecture at 
the Royal Photographic Society, in the course of which 
he showed many interesting examples of grain under 
the microscope at тоо magnifications, Mr. W. Т. 
Wilkinson pointed out that all photo-process prints 
were made from flat surfaces (except collotvpe and 
photogravure, which were both intaglio methods), and 
this necessitated a granulated image to secure tones and 
semi-tones, made up by mixing black and white. For 
process blocks the grain was supplied from ruled 
gratings, which, by taking advantage of diffraction, 
screen distances, and skill in the use of diaphragms in 
the lens, gave the superb translation of photographic 
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half-tone to which the public has grown accustomed 
through the medium of the printing press and the illus- 
trated magazines. 
9e 9 e 

Mr. Wilkinson, in the lecture just mentioned, had 
some interesting remarks to make on the subject of 
obtaining the necessary grain in the 
photogravure process. There are two 
methods available for this purpose. In 
the first and older, a fairly coarse 
ruling is employed to give a series of pits which pre- 
vent the ink from wiping out of the "deeps." As long 
ago as the middle of the last century, Fox Talbot 
patented the use of a mesh grain for this purpose, and 
the use of ruled screens at the present time is mercly 
an elaboration of the Fox Talbot gauze-screen method. 
The other plan of obtaining photogravure grain is that 
of allowing a deposit of resinous dust to fall on a 
polished copper or brass plate, and it is singular that the 
shape of grain obtained by this dusting method of de- 
positing resin is so very similar to that given bv the 
air brush. Nature herself also deposits the same kind 
of grain, as, for example, in the case of a shower of 
rain on a summer day, when the pavement is dotted 


PHOTOGRAVURE 
GRAIN. 
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over with fine drops which enlarge and join up in 
irregular patches. Nature is then making an amateurish 
attempt at photogravure ! 


5 ~“ 
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Professor Bergonic, of the University of Bordeaux, 
who was one of the most interesting figures at the Inter- 
national one ees of Medicine 

А NEW USE FOR last vear in London, has lately 
THE CINEMATOGRAPH. been intent on developing the 
utilities of the cinematograph in 

what is known as physiotherapy. He uses the film as a 
record of ameliorative progress in the treatment of such 
cases as infantile paralvsis; also in torpid obesity, to 
show the relative vigour in movement before and after 
treatment—as much for the patient's own encourage- 
ment as to furnish data for the medical man. The 
ordinary photograph is of little value as a means of fix- 
ing the symptoms in such cases. Another use is as an 
aid in electro-diagnosis, or the reaction of muscles to 
electrical currents, in order to show how such reactions 
gain under treatment. The cinematograph, we learn, 
has been emploved already for a vear in the Clinic of 
Electrical Medicine at Bordeaux for the benefit of 
students taking the medical course. 


* THE A. P. AND P. N." EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JANUARY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and 1 in the 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p.m., treble them. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. | 


Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doub!ed if the sun is obscured 
For F 56 give half. 


From 9 to 11 a.m. ог from 1 to 3 p.m., double these 


Open seascapes and cloud studies ... 1/15 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy | 
shadows in foreground. 


Shipping studies | | 
or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes... | 1/8 T 
Ordinary landscapes, and landscapes with 

snow, open river scenery, figure studies 

in the open, Neus buildings, wet street | 

scenes, etc. „ (e$ Lon 1/3 i 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well- lighted street scenes | 1/2 
Buildings or trees арун Wee وم‎ of 

CUTE ol ace - oes 1 
Portraits or groups акен, out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings . B 


Portraits in well-lighted room, light. sur- 
roundings, big window, white reflector . ФР 8 


,* 


Secs. 


99 


3/4 „ | 4/3 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. | rire. И; Сезш 
1/25 sec. 1/45 sec. | 1 60 soc. 1 75 sec. 
4/49 ., 14/95 4 | 130 140 
1/4 1/10 ,, 1/12 4 1/15 „ 


1/3 „ | 1,6 wo 141/8 + 110 „ 
^ 1/4 m 2 Se M 
2 secs. 1 „ | 3/4 E 1,2 E 
6 a 4 | 


secs. 3 secs. 2 Secs. 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have бесп divided into groups 
which approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The Speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application, 


Pacer, Panchromatic. 


Ultra Rapid Plates 
КА]АЕ, Ultra Rapid. 


IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
Leto, Phoenix. 


BARNET, Medium Orth.. 


Cr.r RON, Flat Film 
ILroRD Chromatic. 


EASTMAN. Кара 


BARNET, Seal. WARWICK, Warpress. LUMIERE, Blue Labe. EDWARDS Auto-screen Inst. Iso. Empress 
os x sek Speed. WELLINGTON, Xtra Speedy. Marion, P.S. » Matte-Ground Manion, Portrait 
Cavett, Royal Stardard. Press. " instantaneous ENSIGN, Film Landscape 
T Special Ex. Rapid. WRATTEN. Speed, Double lso. ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. Pacet, XXX 
CRITERION, Extra Special Instantaneous and Pan- Maw son, Felixi. Ortho. WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Rapid. chromatic Ж Ortho B IMPERIAL, Опһоспгоше S. R WRATTEN. Instantaneous. 


Ёз млн: Special Ultra Rapid. 


С 
Epwarps’ Comet. Extra Rapid Plates. M 


Paokr, XXXXX. 
Special Rapid 


Sovereign 


| | A. 
| KODAK: NC Fim 


кок, Monarch. Hydra. Ordinary Pla 
‘i Vanchromatic. BARNET, Extra Rapid. Rajar, Special Rapid ! Premo Film Pack d 5 
15 Versatile, Most Rapid. T Urtno. VipEx, Special Rapid. Lv MIE RE, Ortiio, A, B. and C WARN EHT. Ordinary. 
y Zenith. CADETT, Royal Standard Wa RWICK, Specia! Rapid | Кит. Cri TERION, Ordinary. 
Inrrrtat, Flashlight. Extra Rapid. WELLINGTON, Ánti-scieen. Iso. | Mawson. Electric р Iso. Ordinary 
I 


Orthochrome >.>. " Royal 

Lato. Ultra Rapid. Ortho. 
LuMIERE, Sig ma. CRITERION, Extra Rapid 

е Violet Label. с Iso. extra Rapid. 
Marion, Record. EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
Supreme т Ortho. 
› ^ri liant Epwarns, Snanshot Iso. 
Mawson, Celerttas Guirrins’ Gramme, 

Я Gladiator. I. ron Rapid Chromatic 
Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special „ Special Rapid. 


Standard Speedy. 
WRATTEN, 


” 


Double lustan— КАТА", Iso Ко. Fum 
taneous and Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 


LAN ET, Film 

CAb rr, Roval Standard Rapid 
35 'р rofessıo’1al 

CLERON, Roll Еп 


4 


EDWARDS Medium 

Ii. ron. Ordinary. 

IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
WARWICK. Instantaneous LUMIERE, Yellow Label 
WELLINSTOS, Films. MARION, Ordinary 
Wrartes, Drop Shutter MAWSON, Castle. 

i PAGET, XX 

Medium Plates Rayar, Ordinary. 


Warwick, Ordinary. 
BARNET, Medium. WRATTEN, Ordinary. 


Pacer, Ortho SHecial Rapid 


Vipex., Isochromatic 
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STUDIES IN COMPOSITION. 


I—LIGHT AND SHADE. 


Special to The Amateur Photozrapher and Photographic 


di LACK and white are the same kind of thing, only dif- 

B ferent in degree.” The beginner thinks this remark 

is pure nonsense, but the old hand knows it is true, 

and keeps it constantly in mind, for it lies at the root of all 

questions of light and shade, which in turn are of such vital 
importance in pictorial composition. 

There is nothing to beat a few “personally conducted ” 
experiments, crude though they may be, if one wants to get 
a personal grip on ideas. Therefore let us be con- 
tent to tackle some of the bottom facts of light and shade 
by means of two or three table models. Here we have a card- 
board box wrapped up in white blotting paper, another box 
somewhat smaller covered with (so-called) black paper, which 
is really of a somewhat bluish or indigo type, and a round 
quarter-pound tobacco canister covered with ordinary parcel 
brown paper of a somewhat rough surface kind. 

A small piece of black merino is fixed to the wall, and the 
lower portion of this brought over the table to form back- 
ground, and table-cover of the same material. On this is 
laid a sheet of white blotting paper to serve as background 
and table-cover. The white box is to our left, the black one 
to the right, and the brown-paper-covered canister in the 
middle. 

William Hunt, in his “Talks on Art,” says, “Nothing is 
apparent without a background. A white egg on white 
paper is as nothing.” If we have two flat things, one 
behind the other, both of the same colour (tint and tone), 
and both equally lighted, we could not tell one from the 
other, or which was the nearer, unless we could see the mar- 
gins of one or the other. Had the white paper background 
been turned to the light at the same angle as the light facing 
side of the box, we should not have been able to tell “which 
was which.” As it is, there is not very much difference be- 
tween these two parts of the picture. 

If we compare those sides of the brown and black boxes 


Fig. 1. Fig 2. 


which are turned towards and are reflecting the incident light, 
we see very little difference, although these seen in softly 
diffused light appear very different. 

Again, if we compare the sides of the brown and black 
objects which are turned away from the light—i.e. “in the 
shade "——the difference is but slight, but the shade side of 
the white object noticeably lighter. 

Although at the moment we are not greatly concerned with 
cast shadows, yet it is worth noting in passing that the 
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News. . By W. NORWOOD. 


cast shadows of all three objects are pretty much the same, 
reminding us that the strength of a cast shadow depends 
primarily and chiefly on the receiving surface, and is largely 
independent of the casting object. 

The next point to notice here is we get an apparently 
greater difference between the lighted and shade side of the 
white than between the corresponding parts of the black 
object; or the white object affords a longer range of tones. 

The effect to some extent depends on the strength of the 
light in which the picture is viewed. If the original bromide 
print be viewed in daylight in an ordinary room at ten to 
twelve feet from the window, all three shade sides are ap- 
parently pretty much, but not quite, alike in darkness. 

For our next experiment the background and table-cover 
was a sheet of dull surface, “leaf ”-green paper. Matters 
were so arranged that the back of the camera was near the 
window, while the light fell “flat” on the models—i.e. a 
front lighting. We may here notice the apparent formless- 
ness of the white patch on our left, showing how greatly we 
are dependent on light and shade for form interpretation. 
In the case of the black model the edge of the box gives 
us a comparatively light line, but if we imagine this absent 
we should get a similar flatness of form. The same thing 
would apply to the canister, were it not for the top part 
coming so much darker. З 

We may profitably compare the canister generally in figs. 
1 and 2 at this point, and then compare the dark tops in 
1 and 2 with the light top in 3. 

In this scheme of lighting our models are practically devoid 
of a shade side; or rather, it should be said that the shaded 
sides are out of sight, though, of course, existent. Similarly, 
we may observe that the objects casting shadows under these 
conditions frequently hide their own cast shadows. 

Most photographers know from experience that the sun 
behind the camera is very likely to give a flat effect, i. e. 


Fig. 3. 


lacking in relief, or the suggestion of space and different 
distances, though they may not have hitherto realised why 
this should come about. 

The third example shows a somewhat opposite condition 
of affairs. Here the source of light was more or less in 
front of the camera, so that the green background was in 
shade. The cast shadows fall somewhat towards us. 

One of the most noticeable effects of this scheme of light- 
ing is the case of the black box, where the part receiving the 
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light is so much lighter than the corresponding parts in 
figs. 1 and 2. Regarding light and shade contrast of this 
(black) model the order 15 figs. 3, 1, 2. The same remark 
applies to the white box, but in the case of the brown canister 
the order is 3, 2, 1. It is important to note this as a warning 
against jumping at sweeping conclusions. 

To sum up: Light and shade in our monochrome pictures 
depends partly on the “local colour ” of the object (including 
black and white in colour in this connection), and partly on 
the quality and quantity of the incident and reflected light. 

Obviously the incident light affects only the side of the 
object on which it falls, but not the shade side. Hence it is 
a factor in the important quality of contrast. 

It is instructive to compare the green paper background 
and table-cover paper in figs. 2 and 5, noting how direction 
of lighting may make a vast difference. Thus in fig. 2 the 
background is appreciably lighter than the table-cover, while 
in fig. 5 not only 15 the relation reversed, but is considerably 
intensified. The same sheet of paper in one part is prac- 
tically black, while in another part it is nearly white. 

Next let us compare the highest light in all three cases 
(i.e. the lighted side of the white box! with the three different 


HE following notes apply equally to contact or enlarged 
bromide or gaslight prints on non-shiny-surface papers. 
Undesirable flatness and heaviness in the lower tones is a 
frequent trouble with matt-surface bromides. This comes 
home to us when we have made what seems to be a satis- 
factory enlargement or contact print of a simple sub- 
ject while the print is viewed in its wet condition ; but 
the same print when dry may appear woefully dead, 
dull, tame, and uninteresting. It is not only due to 
the dry print being a shade darker all over, but to a loss 
of gradation and luminosity in the darker shadows portion. 
Suppose we call our white paper 20, the delicate next lower 
tone 19, and so on, doWn to 1, i.e. the just perceptible shadow 
detail as scen in the wet print. Then suppose the print 
“dries down " one step in this scale; our highest light, which 
was 20, is now 10, and 19 is 18, and so on, i.e. 2 is 1 and т is 
lost in detail-less darkness. So that we may say that our 
detail-/ess dark regions have been doubled. 


Treatment. 

Clearly, then, our line of work will be in the direction 
of giving the dry print the appearance it had while wet. 
This can be done in quite a large number of ways. It will 
be convenient for reference to bring these together, so that 
if the nced arises we can make our convenient choice. 

(1) Gum arabic 2 to 3 oz., cold water 1:0 oz. 

(2) Spermaceti 20 to 30 gr., benzol 1 oz. 

(3) Terebene 1 oz., salad oil 1 oz. 

(4) Beeswax 30 gr., turpentine r oz. 

(5) Water 1 oz, borax 1 dram. Boil gently, and add 
white lac 13 drm. When cold add 2 drm. methylated spirit. 
Filter. 

(6) Waxing solution as used in carbon process for polish- 
ing temporary support. 

(7) Encaustic paste. 

(8) Vanguard Lustraline. 

(9) Be2swax, turpentine, oil of lavender. Equal parts. 

(то) White wax т 0z., gum elemi 1 drm. Melt together, and 
then add oil of lavender or oil of spike 1 o7. 

(11) Paraffin wax 20 gr., benzine 1 02. 

(12) Megilp. 


(13) Brown boot polish. 


SOME METHODS FOR 
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toned backgrounds, noting the order of contrast, viz., figs. 
1,2, 3. If, however, we take three pieces of grey paper, and 
cut in each a small hole, and overlay this on the three high 
lights, we shall find they are all equal. 

It is also instructive to notice how the relative quantity of 
light to dark is usually dependent on direction of lighting 
'This point is perhaps best illustrated bv the centre model їп 
all three cases. 

Another practical point тау be noted. In fig. 3, in th» 
case of the black box, we may notice a vertical fine linc 
down the lighted side ; this shows the overlapping edge of the 
covering paper. This line 15 only just visible on close inspec- 
tion in the two other prints, and so is not likely to be visible 
at all in the reproduction. But the point is that the lighting 
of fig. 3 brings out this detail in a striking manner, a fact 
worth noting in connection with the treatment of detail in 
very low relief. The same effect тау perhaps be noted 
along the top edge of the canister. 

Beginners are often confused by the two terms, flatness 
and breadth. Figs. 2 and 3 illustrate the difference, the 


former exemplifying flatness, while fig. 3 shows us breadth, 
not as to the whole print, but as to each separate model. 


INCREASING SURFACE 
BROMIDES. 


By J. M. ELLIOTT 


(14) Celluloid dissolved in ашу] acetate to a thin, creamy 
consistency. 

(15) Japan gold size 4 to 5 parts, and linseed oil т part, 
e.g. 10 drops of size, 2 drops of oil. 


Application. 

Nos. 1 and 14, apply with а camel's hair paint-brush. 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 13, apply by rubbing with a 
piece of old fluffless flannel. No. 5, immerse the print for 
a minute or two, drain and pin up to drv. 


Special Process. 

In applying the mixture No. 15 a special process is in- 
volved. First the print is hardened in chrome alum or 
formalin in the usual way, and dried. It is then soaked 
for, say, five minutes in cold water, drained, and laid on 
two or three sheets of wet blotting paper supported on any 
flat surface, such as a drawing board covered with American 
cloth, or a sheet of thick glass. The face of the print is 
rapidly surface dried by pressing it with fluffless blotting 
paper. The size and oil mixture is spread out on to an 
earthenware tile, and a soft, square-ended brush dabbed 
first in the mixture and then lightly over the print. In 
fact, the treatment is precisely the bromoil pigmenting 
process, except that in place of oil pigment the oil varnish 
is used. This—if all goes well—only “takes” in the 
shadows, 1.e. where it is wanted. 


General Hints. 


Surely it goes without saying, that the present writer 
is not advocating the glazing or brightening, polishing or 
varmishing process as something to be done to every bromide 
print. On the contrary, the cases where the treatment 
is advisable are comparatively few in number. Like the 
surgeon’s knife, it is for special cases only. But at times 
it is the saving of the print. 

Although most of these brightening mixtures can be ap- 
plied all over the print, it by no means follows that 
this must always be done. Again, on the contrary, local 
application may often be preferable to general application. 
Furthermore, it is highly advisable that any prints to which 
such polishing mixtures have been applied should only be 
seen by our friends when they the prints, not the friends 
-—are under glass. 
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PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY BY MEANS OF TELEPHOTO LENSES. 


Special to "Che Amat:ur Photographer and Photographic News.” a By J. H. CRABTREE, F.R.P.S. 


O readers who are in possession of telephoto lenses it The positive or front lens of a telephoto combination may 

will be interesting to note that these may be used for also be conveniently used for small magnifications. In the 

photo-micrography, when assisted by а supplementary i 
lens of the wide-angle type. These “supplementaries ” are 73 
usually supplied in wide-angle, portrait, and telephoto Iv. | 4 
grades. і ' i | | 

By adding the w.-a. the long focus of the telephoto com- 4 | 
bination is considerably reduced, allowing an enlarged image 
to be obtained in an ordinary camera. А half-plate is very 
suitable as to size; remove the ordinary camera lens, and 
insert the telephoto combination—I use an Adon—with the 
w.-à. attached. Ву racking out the telephoto to the full 
extent, and treating the camera likewise, we may obtain a 
lineal magnification of about 6, or more if the camera is of 
the double-extension type. 

This arrangement is handy and useful for small, common 
objects— flowers, leaves, mosses, or insects, where great depth 
of focus is not generally required. With objects more or less 
transparent, artificial light may be transmitted through the 
object; but, as a rule, opaque objects will be dealt with, and 
for this purpose good daylight is to be preferred. 

The all-important item is concerned with exposure; and 


EGYPTIAN LOOFAH. 


Adon the positive lens has about 43 inches focal length. This 
is used singly in the lens-mount of the camera. If the screws 
are of different diameter, a piece of strong cardboard may be 


BLUEBOTTLE FLy. 


in that respect the following particulars will afford some clue 
where a similar lens is used. 


Subject : Eggs of Moth Fern 'porangia Seaweed 
Time of day : 2.20 p.m. 3. 30 p. m. 
Light : Good (iefl.cted) Pocr Gas mantle 
(transmitted) 
Expo:ure : 5 min. 40 min. 20 sec. 
Plate from nega- I2 in. I4 in. I4 in. 
tive (inner) 
lens : 
Negative lens to 3 in. 34 in. 4 in. 
W.-A.: THREEPENNY-PIECE. 
W.-A. to object: 10 in. {мн . fixed to the camera front, and perforated to admit the lens- 
Magnification 5 times 6 times 7 times screw. With an ordinary camera a magnification of 2 to 3 is 
(approximate): obtainable. For larger magnifications the camera will need 
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longer extension, but I have found this a very simple 
matter. A few kitchen tools and a length of planed wood 
suffice to make a square tube of two feet or more. The 
internal capacity of the tube must be such as to admit the 
camera (minus the focussing screen) at one end, and the 
said focussing screen must have a frame or lid made to fit 
the other end of the tube. We have thus à one, two, or 
three foot body, with a camera at one extremity and a focus- 
sing screen at the other. The camera can be racked through 
at least ten inches for focussing, and extraneous light is kept 
under control by a spare focussing cloth or piece of velvet 
wrapped round the camera. It is thus comparatively easy 
to make your camera thirty inches long, or more if desired. 
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UCH has been written 
concerning the ques- 
tion of diffusion ol 


focus in the production 
of pictorial photographs. 
Terms of abuse in varying 
degrees (and frequently well 
deserved) have been be- 
stowed upon pictures of the 
"fuzzy " school, and scorn 
has been heaped on those who practise the dark, dismal, and 
devious devices of the control processes. Yet out of evil 
cometh good, and the desire to get away from the biting 
sharpness given by the highly corrected modern lens has, 1п 
the course of many trials and much error, been responsible 
for big progress in pictorial photography and, incidentally, 
the soft-focus lens, which, in its simplest form, is a develop- 
ment of the overlooked and sometimes despised single lens. 

The various methods by which diffusion of focus can be 
given to photographic prints and enlargements are many, 
but in most instances the necessary softening of hard out- 
lines has been brought about in the production of the print 
itself. By the use of a soft-focus lens an optical diffusion 
can be introduced either at the time of taking the negative 
or subsequently in making an enlarged negative, and the 
diffusion introduced is entirely unlike that given by any 
other method, and must not be confused with a mere out-of- 
focus effect. The image can be quite clearly defined, but 15 
surrounded or enveloped by a secondary image, which, par- 
ticularly in the case of the high lights, when in juxtaposition 
with shadows, produces a breadth of effect that is at once 
pleasing and satisfactory. 

The soft-focus lens is not new, as it has been in use in 
America for many years, and many American workers have 
obtained a large reputation for the quality of their prints, 
which has been mainly due to the use of this particular type 
of lens. All honour to them for having so readily and 
promptly realised its capabilities and turned them to good 
account. Many “softening ” devices have been introduced by 
lens makers from time to time, particularly in the construc- 
tion of portrait lenses, but in most cases diffusion thus intro- 
duced after first sharply focussing the image can be at once 
corrected by refocussing ; whereas the diffusion given by the 
single lenses employed in the construction of the soft-focus 
type remains constant, and can only be altered in character 
by the use of smaller stops. 


| SOFT-FOCUS LENSES. СЪ ҷӰ 
THEIR USE IN DIRECT WORK AND ENLARGING. — 2 ӘӘ) 


Special to The А. P and P. V.“ 
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The square tube should preferably be coated inside with 
dead black, to prevent internal reflections. | 
With this arrangement, using a 4} inch positive lens, 1 
found the following extensions necessary for the magnifica- 
tions here given: 
MAGNIFICATION. 


LENGIH OF CAMERA, OBJECT To I. ENS. 


3 times 14 inches .. .7 inches 
6 4 е Е 24 Ys T e. 5.75 „» 
10 „ a | 35 * da . . 5.5 » 
15 ,, M. "ED X 5.25 „ 


When the magnification exceeds 15 the image becomes 
somewhat diffused ; for general purposes the number 10 wil? 
be ample. 
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2 By “ ONLOOKER.” 


One of the best of the soft-focus 


lenses known in this country is 
the Spencer Port-Land“ lens, 
which is not only an excellently constructed optical instru- 
ment, but when working at a full aperture of F/4.5 will be 
found to be chromatically corrected, and the effect seen on 
the focussing screen is accurately recorded in monochrome 
by the plate. 

When first using ove of these lenses a difficulty may be 


experienced in gauging when ihe best effect is arrived ai, 
as there 1s apparently a considerable latitude in focussing 
adjustment before an obvious change can be observed in the 
picture on the screen. To overcome this difficulty the lens 
should be slightly stopped down until the image is free from 
halo, when the correct noes can be readily arrived at. If the 
lens is then opened out again to its full aperture the final 
result should be all that can be desired. 

It is, however, in the production of enlargements that the 
-oft-focus lens can prove a gieat help to the photographer 
who desires to make the most of its special characteristics, 
as 1t 15 not generally realised that all the subtle quality and 
pleasing diffusion peculiar to the lens can be introduced <ul- 
sequently when making an enlargement from a small, sharply 
defined negative. But it should be clearly borne in mind that 
to get the effect it 1s absolutely necessary to make a new 
negative (which may be enlarged or not, as required) with 
the lens from a fositive. If a direct enlargement is made 
with the lens from a negative the result is generally very 
displeasing. It will be found in this case that the enveloping 
secondary image is formed round the shadows, instead of the 
high lights as would be the case with an enlargement from a 
positive or in a negative direct from nature. The same 
effect may also be achieved by using the lens in the produc- 
tion of a negative by copying a print. This quality of the 
lens therefore places an added power іп the hands of the 
amateur photographer who uses one of the small pocket 
cameras fitted with a modern anastigmat or who does not 
desire to get the soft-focus effect with everv subject. 

The same method of obtaining the maximum effect from 
the lens when using it on an enlarger should be observed 
as when using it on the camera, namely, slightly stopping 
down to focus and afterwards opening to full aperture 
again. 

Three typical examples of work produced with the soft- 
focus lens will be found on pp. 10, 11, and 12 in the present 
issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


— — — — 


The School of London Landscape.— A mecting of the district 
representatives was held recently at the Authors’ Club, when 
it was reported that several well-known London pictorial 
photographers had intimated their intention to join in the 
movement. Questions of organisation were discussed, and 
Mr. A. Leeds. 10, Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, agreed 


to act as treasurer, and Mr. A. E. Farrants, 74, Clavering Road, 
Wanstead Park, undertook the duties of general secretary. 
It was decided that another meeting be held towards the end 
of January. Manwhile all those interested are invited to send 
name and address to the secretary, when due notice of time 
and place of meeting will be sent. 
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IN THE FALL OF THE YEAR. 
The original a toned bromide print (9 x 12) was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


BY HENRY WARNER. 
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STUDY OF A HEAD AND HAND. BY LOUIS FLECKENSTEIN (California) 
(See article on page 8.) 
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THOMSON. 


BY A. COWAN 


The original a bromide print (41 x 61) was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


PORTRAIT. 


(See article on page 8.) 
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THE ROAD MENDERS. 


BY 
F. SEYTON SCOTT. 


From the London 
Salon of Photography. 


(See article on page 8.) 
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HE photographic work of R. B. 
Penman, Edinburgh, is well 
known in Scotland, and in the 
wider world the cognoscenti are not 


ignorant of his artistry. When he 

appeared before the Scottish Photo 

Pictorial Circle the ether night to ad- 

dress his fellow-members on the above 

ЖА, subject, some idealistic deliverance was 
€. naturally anticipated. His hearers were 
surprised. R. B. P.’s photographic ability 

J they knew, but prior to listening to the 
t. lecture they had not dreamt of talent 

as an artist in words. He laid down no 


hard and fast rules, he did not attempt 
to dictate, but in a limpid stream of poetic prose a wave of 
suggestive thought was borne in upon his hearers. The lecture 
teemed with food for thought, and its effect on the Circle must 
be for good. "P 

Ideals he described as the highest aspirations, the best 
thoughts. The photographer's ideal, he held, should be to 
produce work which by its quality would further the ultimate 
recognition of pictorial photography as one ot the fine arts. 
He had no sympathy with the worker whose whole endeavour 
was to be non-photographic—to get away from his medium 
as far as possible. How could they expect recognition if they 
produced colourable imitations of another art? Photography 
must make its appeal as photography, and he had every faith 
in its ability to do so. A large proportion of the work shown 
at exhibitions was lacking in purpose, like rudderless ships 
drifting on the sea, nearly proving that while photography was 
a scientific fact it was a pictorial impossibility. — 

Photography was a generous mistress, and at times flung a 
picture at the worker without any effort on his part—a combina- 
tion of fortuitous circumstances being solely responsible. (rood 
technique was, however, an absolute necessity in the production 
of a pictorial work. They must not be content with a second- 
rate negative, trusting to matt varnish to enable them to pull it 
together. From this they might deduce he was a purist. Not at 
all; he had no objection to the use of every aid at their dis- 
posal; the back of the negative might resemble an artist's 
palette, but there must be limitations; he bore it no grudge 
provided that three-fourths of the work on the negative was not 
rendered necessary by faulty technique in the earlier stages. 
The exposing of a plate is the birth of the ideal picture, and it 
is—it must be—worthy of all care and knowledge; the mechani- 
cal bogey need not bother—the selection of the subject, the 
focussing. the choice of lighting will all reflect, via the camera. 
the art that is in the worker. The subject of the exposure 
must personally appeal to the photographer before he can hope 
to successfully portray its pictorial aspect; in short, he must 
feel his subject. If it is the joyous aspect of Nature that appeals 
to him, then the scene must appeal directly to him, and strike 
within him the chords of joy; failing that inherent response 
to the appeal of Nature, the dumbness of the personality to the 
appeal should make him pause before exposing a plate—he 
is not en rapport with his subject, and need not hope for 
success. 

He had often heard workers regretting that they were denied 
the pleasure of foreign travel on the ground that their scope 
in photographic work was thereby limited. This was certainly 
not the case with those who had the good fortune to live in 
Scotland—they were specially favoured. Take “mine own 
romantic town,” Edinburgh. Where would they find greater 
scope for pictorial ideals?—a city replete with the glamour of 
stirring historic scenes, full of the halo of tender romance. In 
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the Old Town every wall and court breathes the romance of the 
past—a romance that has left its mark on history. What could 
more delight the eye of the artist than the view of the Old 
Town, as seen from Princes Street, with its spires and towers 
limned against the sky—at once standing out clear and defiant, 
a challenge to tıme; or, agaın, clad in that atmosphere that 
forms a veil of mystery around even the most common things. 

Temperament, circumstances, the personal atmosphere of the 
moment, if it may be so termed, can greatly alter or modify any 
scene. Last month he saw the first battle squadron at anchor at 
Scapa Flow; he had often see it before with no particular emo- 
tion ; but, crossing the stormy waters at night-time, the ships in 
darkness, the lighthouses sending forth their warning rays to 
the midnight mariner—the squadron lying grim and stript for 
battle—the picture was one symbolical of the tragedy of war, 
death seemed near. Night passed and morning came, the morn- 
ing sun bathed the fleet in glory; the scene was changed, 
tragedy might lurk in the shadows; but the dominant note was 
defence. The fleet stood out clear in shining armour as the 
defender of our homes. 

The sun sets but to rise again, so each finished work should 
be the forerunner, the incentive to greater and ever greater effort. 


The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
day, January 4) there will be a special display of autochromes, 


To-night (Mon- 


taken and lent by Mr. John W. Allison. On Thursday, 
January 7, Mr. W. Scutt will lecture on “Engraving on Wood 
and Metal, and the Making of Prints.” 

A New Postal Camera Club is being organised. Any photo- 
graphers who would care to join such a club are asked to com- 
municate with the hon. secretary, Mr. F. Powell Ayles, 5, Bay- 
cliff Terrace, Weymouth. 

Johnson's Competition.— The awards 
cember 21 are as follows :—First 
Weston-super-Mare; second 
Hale. 

The Annual Dinner of the Royal Photographic Society will 
take place at the Hotel Cecil, on Saturday, January 30. Tickets 
(5s. each) can be obtained from the Secretary, 35, Russell 
Square, W.C. 

R. P. S. Fellowship.—Out of six candidates, the four follow- 
ing have been elected Fellows of the Society: — Reginald A. R. 
Bennett, llerbert H. Featherstone, H. de Witt Girdwood, and 
Owen W. Ford Thomas. 


Messrs. Rajar, Limited, the film and paper manufacturers, of 
Mobberley, Cheshire, have now completed their new buildings, 
which, although enabling them to greatly increase their output, 
are still scarcely sufficient to cope with the demand for the 
company's productions from all parts of the world. Last 
Saturday the employees were the guests of the company at 
St. John’s School, Altrincham, where about a hundred were 
entertained to tea, followed by music, whist, and dancing. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Chas H Griffiths, 
which occurred on December 19, after a short illness. He 
had been secretary of the Sunderland and District Camera Club 
since its formation, and was an ardent amateur photographer, 
his work having gained distinction at several recent exhibitions. 
Не was also a lecturer to the Northumberland and Durham 
Federation, and this year was appointed secretary for their 
lantern slide competition. The success of the Sunderland Club 
was largely due to his untiring efforts, and the loss of so valu- 
able a colleague will be keenly felt by the members. 

Photographic Classes at the Cripplegate Institute.—The spring 
term, of three months’ instruction in general practical photo- 
graphy, commences on January 13. Mr. John H. Gear, 
F.R.P.S., is the instructor, and the fee for the whole course is 
half a guinea. Full particulars may be obtained on application 
to the Institute, Golden Lane, E.C. Mr. Gear will also con- 
duct a private class, limited to twelve students only, at 8, Not. 
tingham Terrace, Regent's Park (almost adjoining Baker Street 
Station), on Thursdays, from 6.30 to 8 p.m., commencing on 
January 14. The ten weeks’ course will include enlarging, car- 
bon and platinotype printing, bromoil and oil, autochrome 
photography, etc. Readers interested should write promptly to 
Mr. Gear for further information. 


for week ending De. 
(one guinea), F. C. Davis, 
(half-a-guinea), W. E. Johnson, 
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VENTILATING THE DARK-ROOM. 


ITH the need for heating the dark- 

room comes the necessity of effec- 

tive ventilation. Many are the types of 

ventilators in use, and, unfortunately, our 

dark.rooms are far too numerous in style. 

It will be seen, therefore, that no particu- 

lar type of ventilator can be made to 
suit every dark-room. 

The ventilator here described can be 

made of cardboard or wood, and its con- 


struction is simplicity itself. Mine was 
made in half an hour. 

To begin with, we will assume that the 
reader has a window in his dark-room, to 
which a shutter is attached by buttons 
when working in the daytime. In the 


shutter cut a hole measuring about 5 


OUTLET 


Lip 


OUTLET 


fige 1. 


inches by 2, and from the grocer or oil- 
man purchase a Hudson’s soap box, or 
one similar in size, for the price of a 
penny. Two inches has then to be cut 
from one end of the base as shown at a 
in fig. 1. Remove the wire hinges from 
the lid, and from it cut two inches (fig. 1, 
b), so that it matches the base. It has 
then to be fitted with a piece of card- 
board or wood, as (c) fig. 2, which should 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 


invited 


and will be paid for at current rates if published. 


come two-thirds of the distance across the 
enclosure, and be finally nailed in its 
original position. 

The ventilator has then to be screwed 
on from the outside of the shutter, so that 
the aperture in the base or lid (it matters 
not which) fits over the hole previously 
cut in the shutter, as in fig. 3. When in 
use, the window has obviously to be 
kept open. 

A friend of mine, having no window to 
his dark-room, fitted the appliance to the 
door, after removing the perforated zinc 
that filled the gap when the room was 
by previous occupants of the house used 
as a pantry. 

Strictly speaking, there should be two 
such appliances to a room if ventilation 
is to be carried out on scientific prin- 
ciples, but one is sufficient to allow the 
fumes from the lamp to escape, and at the 
same time allow cool air to enter. I 
proved this in my own case by putting 
my hand near the aperture on a cold 


J 5. 


night, and it was decidedly cold, while 
on going out into the garden and repeat- 
ing the operation, it felt decidedly warm. 
When making the ventilator, it 1s advis- 
able to fix it as high up as possible, in 
which case the window, if a double one, 
should be opened at the top. P. F. V. 


————— À 


AN INEXPENSIVE LANTERN SCREEN. 


M time ago I rigged up a magic 

lantern show for home use. In order 
to get the brightest show possible, I went 
in for paving a deal of attention to the 
lantern screen, trying a number of experi- 
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ments with inexpensive materials that were 
at all suitable for making a screen. The 
outcome of these experiments resulted in 
white cartridge paper being made use of 
for the screen. This cartridge paper screen 
proved to give— when compared side by 
side—an image nearly as bright as the 
image when projected on to a thick sheet 
of white cardboard, the difference between 
the two being so slight that it became 
a matter of considerable difficulty to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. This screen 
was made by purchasing three penny 
sheets of white cartridge paper, cutting 
pieces off two of the sheets, and glueing 
them on to one whole sheet, to make a 
screen measuring in all 4} by 44 ft. square. 
Cartridge paper being easily torn, and 
liable to get soiled, to protect the screen, 
by rolling it up when out of use, two 
rollers 43 ft. long, were procured to mount 


the screen on. The screen was fixed on 
to the rollers by running an edging of glue 
4 in. wide, on the top and bottom ends 
of the screen. For hanging the screen on 
a wall, whilst giving a lantern display, two 
screw-eyes—of the pattern shown on the 
plan—were inserted in the two ends of 
the top roller. On one wall of the room 
used for giving lantern exhibitions, two 
nails about 3 in. long were permanently 
driven in. When the screen is hung on 
the wall for a lantern display, these two 
nails pass through the eyelets of the two 
screw-eyes inserted in the ends of the top 
roller, as indicated by AA on the plan. 
In my own case, the bottom roller is heavy 
enough to keep the screen sufficiently taut 
for all ordinary purposes. Thick, continu- 
ous cartridge paper can be made use of 
for the screen if it is desired, to save the 
trouble of joining pieces together to make 
the screen large enough. Cartridge paper 
of this description can be purchased from 
artists’ colourmen, 54 in. wide, and at 
about one shilling a yard. H. W. H. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


In Case of Need. : 

In my last notes I was just able to refer to the annual 
meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Photographic 
Union, but being favoured with a very full account 
I must this week give some further details of their 

t success, as told at the ninth annual meeting. 

ident S. L. Coulthurst was in the chair, with over 
sixty delegates present. The secretary, Mr. F. 
Whitaker, said he was agreeably surprised to find 
after his first year of office that the work was not so 
great or difficult as he had anticipated. He also 
mentioned that the effects of the war would be felt 
considerably by many societies, and it would require 
great care and skilful management for many societies 
to see their way through the next year or two. It 
was ho that societies who were more favourably 
situa would, as far as possible, help any other 
federated society in need. Others expressed their 
sympathetic mind on the subject, suggesting that any 
seciety in such a difficulty should, without any qualms, 
put their case before the Federation secretary, and the 
executive would consider the advisability of reducing 
or remitting the subscription. 


The Fast Coast Raid. 

Whilst on the subject of Federation brotherly help, 
let me make another suggestion where help would be 
extremely valuable in time of need, should it again 
occur, and personally, at present, I see no obstacle 
to preventit. The East Coast raid rapidly and drama- 
tically brought to our notice the necessity of making 
some provision for the safety of our dear wives, 
daughters, children, or sweethearts, and the first 
thought of many at Scarborough, Hartlepool, and 
Whitby was immediate flight into the interior. Leeds 
and other Yorkshire towns were quickly the temporary 
home of many who fortunately had relatives resident 
there, but how many more in these coastal towns 
and villages are without relatives inland where they 
can flee for safety and shelter! 


How Inland Societies Could Help. 

I do not think there are many, if any, of the inland 
Federation societies who would not, through their 
members, be responsible for the temporary shelter of 
any members or their families that are associated with 
the towns and societies on the East Coast, and, there- 
fore, I suggest that the inland societies obtain at once 
a list of their members who will voluntarily offer 
shelter for a given number, large or small, of the 
families of any members associated with any of the 
coastal societies. For instance, there are societies 
all along the Tyne, and without doubt the inland 
Northumberland and Durham Federation societies 
would be most willing to help any of them in their 
distress. The same applies to Sunderland, Hartlepool, 
and Middlesbro', whilst in Yorkshire we have enn 
borough and Hull. What applies to these northern 
coastal societies in perhaps a lesser degree, is a danger 
to the East Anglian Counties Federation, and the 
newly formed Southern Federation. 


Where the Help is Needed. 

Having obtained these lists of members who are 
willing to help, then the secretary of the inland town 
should get into communication with the secretary 
of the coast town society, and the latter will ascertain 


how many of his members wish to avail themselves 
of the offer of succour, should the necessitv arise ; 
and remember the necessity may arise with equal 


suddenness to that event which startled Britain on 
December 16th. If there is no necessity, then no harm 
is done in being ready. Persons in these danger zones 
who have relatives inland have in most cases already 
made arrangements to fly when the danger arrives 
and the order is given to leave their homes, but those 
with no relatives inland have not this privilege, and 
here Federation can help. If there is anything in 
the word, let it be shown to the pote ig world, 
at least, that brotherly love and g comradeshi 
are its pre-eminent features. The year books of eac 
Federation will supply the addresses of each secretary, 
and will furnish a list of societies where help may be 
needed and where help may be given. t it be 
clearly understood this ts not charity, either to give or 
receive ; it is self-preservation for all of us, and only 
the fortunate can help the unfortunate. 


Lancashire and Cheshire Federation. 
Continuing my notes on the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Union, the secretary reported the loss of one society 
during the year, namely, New Mills. No new societie- 
having been admitted, the Union finished up with 
one less than 1913, that is, 47. He had written to 


two new societies, but he found their membership 
was less than twenty, and he thought it would be more 
advisable for them to attach themselves to the larger 
society in the same town and make one strong society. 
It was not his ideal to have the largest Union in the 


country in int of numbers of societies; it was 
rather to have the strongest and most useful. 
He regretted the loss through death of several 


valuable workers, to the families of whom the Union 
extended its deepest sympathy. Several lecturers 
had also expressed their inability to spare time for 
lecturing, and it would be inadvisable to include their 
names in the Year Book simply to have a fat lecture 
list. So although several names will be missing from 
the leeture list, others had come forward to fill up the 
ranks. The next Year Book will contain ninety-three 
lecturers, with over 240 lectures. They are not taken 
from last year’s book, but have replied to the secretary’s 
letter asking if they will continue in the good work. 
Those who have not had the time or courtesy to reply 
when a stamped envelope is sent are left out, for if 
they can't reply to the Union's general secretery, 
it’s a poor look out for the ordinary society secretary. 
They exchange six lectures with the Yorkshire Union, 
five with the Midland Federation, and two with the 
East Anglian Federation. 


Societies, Beware. 

President Coulthurst appealed to societies for slides 
as a gift to the Oldham Society to replace a box of 
slides belonging to the Oldham Society which was 
damaged in transit from Everton, He explained this 
box was not merely a box of slides by the Oldham 
workers, but a box collected by one of their workers, 
and contained slides by many of the world's best slide- 
makers, and was called а беш” set. The Oldham 
Society lent this set to Everton, who, when returning 
it, took it to the station, paid insurance and glass rates, 
Before the Everton official left the railwav office a 
careless porter knocked the box on to the floor, causing 
a mighty smash. The Oldham Society had to present 
a claim, and in making their claim charged 2s. 6d. 
per broken slide, and 6d. for cover glass only broken. 
The amount came to over (ro, and a claim was sent 
in for the amount, only to find that according to law 
the railway company are not liable for any amount 
over (10. The society were not able to reduce their 
claim, and consequently got nothing. This was a 
great loss to fall on one society, who had courteously 
allowed this box to go to many societies, and the 
president (S. L. Coulthurst) said he could appeal 
with confidence for help, and with true Federation 
spirit many generous offers of slides from the best 
workers were made at once. 


An Instructive Slide Set. 


The Lancashire slide set proved the slide competition 
on the new lines was a complete success. The three 
winning sets were included in the Union box, and while 
these numbered forty-five, some fifty-nine were also 
selected from the 250 slides sent in. Nineteen societies 
were successful to be represented in the set, and thirty- 
nine societies have booked it for an equal number of 
evenings during the winter. Messrs. C. F. Inston 
and T. Lee Syms have written a criticism on each 
slide, and this is very much appreciated, as it makes 
the evening more instructive and more interesting, 
although in certain cases I have heard that societies 
think some of the remarks too drastic. Let me remind 
these gentlemen that jf а criticism is to be effective 
it must necessarily be drastic, even if it knocks the 
corners off occasionally. By the way, when will 
Yorkshire give its members an individual criticism 
of the slide box? I have heard it said it is too much 
work for the judges, but Lancashire and Cheshire 
has solved the problem. There is another feature : the 
slide night is better attended; everyone wants to see 
the criticism, quite apart from the pictures. 


Federation Folio. 


Mr. Wright, the Porttolio Secretary —who, by the 
way, has resigned, and Mr. Н. L. Hadfield, of Dukin- 
held, has taken up his work—says the present folio 
is far in advance of any period within his knowledge. 
The competition inaugurated this year has been a 
great success. Twenty societies entered, with a total 
of 150 prints. To the folio 364 prints were submitted. 
The winning sets of the three grades of the competi- 
tion were included, along with thirty-three others 
selected from the 364 prints. Then a No. 2 folio was 
formed, containing forty-eight prints, and in this 
folio every society submitting prints was repre- 
sented. Again there was a criticism by Mr. Tilney, 
which accompanied the No. 1 folio, but I believe the 
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Federation judges have so pleased their fellow-asso- 
ciates in the slide criticism that the next year's work 
in the folio may also reccive their attentive, if drastic 
Observations. 


New Ground Shows Results. 

Mr. Wright also points out his reasons for coming 
to the conclusion referred to above. Не says: 
" My reasons for assuring you of the advance and 
progress of the folio section is not based on the fact 
that I have had a very heavy time in connection 
therewith, vut is based on the fact that there are 
evidences that the societies are beginning to realise 
to a greater extent than heretofore that the Union is 
a real live Union. The letters I have received in that 
connection give me hope that this forward movement 
will continue to the benefit of the Union generally 
and the societies in particular." This expression of 
views by Mr. Wright delights me exceedingly, for it 
confirms and clinches my previous arguments that, 
given the opportunity, there is plenty of latent energy 
in the Federations to exploit for society work and 
Ботров, exhibitions and other advancements. The 
rst year this Federation broke away from the well- 
trodden path and has broken new ground it has 
shown a splendid crop of fruit. 


Coventry Record Exhibition. 

The members of the Coventry Photographic Club 
are now engaged in making a photographic record 
and survey of old and new Coventry and district, 
and I am informed that a public exhibition of a second 
collection of hundreds of interesting prints will be 
held at the club rooms, 7, Little Park Street, during 
the week commencing January 4th, 1915. Every 
picture is of historical interest, and those selected by 
the Free Library’s Committee will eventually be 
presented to them for permanent record and refer- 
ence. The value of these records cannot be over- 
estimated in view of what has happened and what 
is happening on the Continent, and more recently at 
Scarborough. The exhibition committee also realise 
that although it is not a difficult matter to make a 
record of existing Coventry, the co-operation must 
be secured of those who have in their possession 
photographs and prints of parts of Coventry that 
have disappeared in the course of the city’s progress, 
and any offers of views for loan or copving will be 
thankfully acknowledged. Mr. P. H. Wen am, 34, 
Sir Thomas White's Road, Coventry, can supply 
further particulars and admission tickets. 


The Past and the Future. 

My Greenock correspondent, reporting the usual 
monthly lantern slide competition and a demonstra- 
tion of passe-partout mounting by Mr. Scrimgeour, 
says, considering the shadow which lies over every- 
thing at the present time, the meetings of the club 
have been fairly well attended. Even the informal 
gatherings between the special lectures have been 
very interesting and well attended, whilst full use 
has been made of the apparatus that the club provides 
for its members. I trust the new year we are just 
entering upon will be even brighter and more success- 
ful than the past. As in Greenock, so elsewhere in 
Scotland, is the earnest wish of ** Ariel." 


Fur and Feather. 


To reproduce the texture of fur and feathers satis- 
factorily, says Mr. W. L. F. Wastell, it is necessarv 
to choose a side lighting, if possible, giving a generous 
exposure and moderate development. So my friend 
told the South London Photographic Society in a 
recent lecture on '* Animal and Bird Photography.” 
It was of great interest to find that most of his pictures 
were taken at the Zoo, which is available to most 
photographers without the attendant excitement of 
climbing lofty trees and swinging in mid-air between 
heaven and another place, as our parliamentary 
friends would say. A reflex is the ideal camera for 
animal portraiture, but with care in focussing the 
ordinary hand camera can be used with good results. 
Again and again it was shown the long-focus lenses 
give better results than short ones. The Marylebone 
Society were also visitors to the South London Society, 
and all voted the event a capital evening. | 
An Artistic Syllabus. 

Originality is again the keynote of the syllabus 
issued for the January to March session of the 
Oldham Equitable Photographic Society, and I must 
also couple with it the praise of neatness and artisti 


finish. The subjects it enumerates are also go Xd, an | 
special efforts are being made to em ourage slide 
making. To the artist, Mr. Harold Bowman, шу 


compliments. 
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Copying. 
I have a small photo—just head and shoul- 
ders. Could I copy it, ete., with powerful 
lamp? etc. S. R. B. (Leamington). 
You fail to give us anything in the way 
of conditions or apparatus. We need to 
know the following conditions and data: 
Kind of print to be copied, e.g., toned 
P.O.P., etc. ; condition (light or dark); 
lens (focal length); camera (extreme 
length); light to be used (oil, gas, etc.). 
Please give us as full information as you 
can on foregoing, and we will do our best 
by way of suggestions. 


Scratched Films. 
15 there any way of getting rid of scratches on 
the back (non-coated) side of film negatives, etc. ? 
J. J. (Ilford). 
We have never seen scratches on the film 
back whose effects could not be coun— 
teracted in one way or another in the 
printing. It would have helped us to 
reply had you mentioned in what way 
the scratches were troubling you. If con- 
tact printing, lay a sheet of fine ground 
glass or tissue paper over the face of the 
printing frame, so that it is, say, } to 1 in. 
away from the film. This will diffuse the 
light, and most probably quite prevent 
the scratch showing in the print. Again, 
the use of a slightly matt surface printing 
paper is a considerable help in this con- 
nection. If enlarging, the interposition of 
a sheet of finely ground glass anywhere 
between the light source and negative— 
provided it is not too close to the latter— 
will act as a diffusing screen. Of course, 
you will perceive that a diffusing (light 
scattering) screen in either contact or en- 
larging will necessitate an increase of 
exposure. If you dissolve some small 
cuttings of celluloid—e.g. an old film 
from which the gelatine coating has been 
removed by hot water, etc.—in enough 
acetate, you could, with patience and a 
finely-pointed camel’s-hair brush apply 
this to the scratches and so obliterate 
them. But with the foregoing hints we 
scarcely think you are likely to need going 
to this trouble. 


Supplementary Lens. 


Can you please explain how I can alter the focus 
of my lens, which 15 6 inches, to 4 inches and also 

to 8 inches ? H. H. (Bristol). 
First of all, take special note that to 
shorten the focus your supplementary lens 
must be convex or positive, and to 
lengthen the focus it must be concave or 


negative. To shorten 6 to 4 we multiply 
: by 4, getting 24; then еа 4 from 

, getting 2; finally, divide 24 by 2, get- 
81 12. This is the focus of the required 
convex lens; i.e., a 6 in. and a 12 in. com- 
bined give a focus of 4 in. Similarly, to 
lengthen 6 in. to 8 in., multiply 6 by 8, 
i.e. 48; then subtract 6 from 8, getting 2; 
then divide 48 by 2, getting 24. Thus, to 
lengthen the focus from 6 to 8, you require 
a concave lens of 24 in. focal length. 


Lantern Slides by Reduction. 


I wish to reduce half plates (and possibly 71]bv 5 
plates) to lantern slides. If I get a lantern$with 


8 in. condenser, could I use a whole-plate camera 
as part of the apparatus, the lens being 104 in. 
focal length? What extension would the camera 
need? I have also а 7} in. focus anastigmat. 


H. B. M. (Reading). 


First, with regard to the condenser. If 
you measure the diagonal (corner to oppo- 
site corner) of a half-plate (64 by 41), you 
will find this is practically 8 in. So 
that a half-plate would fit into a circle 


of 8 in. diameter. That is to say, 
your $8 in. diameter condenser would 
"cover" a half-plate or any less size, 


e.g., 5 by 4, quarter, lantern plate, etc. 
But the diagonal of a 74 by s plate is 
9 in. practically, so that using your 
8 in. condenser with this size of negative 
means that you could not use all this 
negative at the same time. However, it 
very seldom does happen that in making 
lantern slides from larger negatives one 
does want to include every bit of the 
negative. In slide-making, as in print- 
making, judicious trimming down is often 
quite essential for obtaining pictorial 
effect. Next as to conjugate distances. 
Reducing 64 to 34 is just 2 to 1. If you use 
your 10} in. lens, the longer conjugate 
(negative to lens) will be 3 times 104, 1.e., 

314 in., while the shorter conjugate 
(lens to lantern slide) will be half the 
longer conjugate, or, say, just under 16 
in. Or, if you use the 7} in. lens, the 
conjugates will be 3 times 74, or 22], and 
the shorter 114. You do not mention the 
bellows lengths of your cameras, but from 
the above figures you will be able to 
answer your own questions as to whether 
vou can or can not use these cameras. 
Now with regard to reducing 7} to 31; 
this is in the ratio of 30 to 13. If you 
multiply 104 by 1 plus $3, you get 34.56, 
or, say, between 344 and 344 in. for the 
longer conjugate, and half this for the 
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shorter, say, 17 to 18 in. Or if you elect 
to use your 74 in. focus lens, the con- 
jugates are, roughly, 244 and 124. These 
distances, theoretically, are measured 
from the two nodes of these lenses, but as 
you may not know how to find these 
points, you may roughly reckon these 
distances as measured from the stop, and 
allow a little distance play, so that you 
can make the actual final adjustments by 
inspection. The negative may be placed 
close to the condenser, and on the side 
of it, away from the light source. The 
position of the condenser (between the 
light and projection lens) must be found 
by trial. In the case of rays which pass 
through the condenser and negative, they 
should just fill the projection lens, and at 
the same time give even illumination on 
the focussing screen. 


Crystoleums. 

I have some negatives from which I want to make 

crystoleums. Is ordinary bromide paper suitable, 

or is a special kind of paper required ? 

J. B. (Bolton). 
The best paper for this work is albumen- 

silver paper; but we do not know if this 
is now generally obtainable. Some years 
ago it was used almost exclusively. Pos— 
sibly Houghtons, Ltd., 88, High Holborn, 
could supply it. Next to albumen silver 
comes glossy P.O.P., gold-toned in the 
usual way. We have not heard of anyone 
using either bromide or gaslight, but do 
not see why it should not be used if due 
care be exercised. We have not space 
to spare on this page to describe the pro- 
cess at sufficient length to be useful, there- 
fore refer you to “How to Colour Photo- 
graphs, Etc.,” by Penlake, obtainable from 
our publishers, 1s, 2d., post free. There 
is no real difficulty in the crystoleum pro- 
cess. Success is chiefly a matter of the 
exercise of patience and reasonable care. 


Paper Negatives, etc. 
The enclosed print is from Pyramid negative 
paper. You will see the print is mottled. Can 
ou recommend a thinner paper free from grain ? 
1 am making an album of unmounted bromide 
prints. Can I expect these to retain their present 
state of perfection? В. M. L. (Johannesburg). 
It is hardly to be expected to find any 
paper that is absolutely free from grain ; 
but papers vary considerably їп this 
respect. By translucing the paper when 
the negative is otherwise finished the 
grain can be reduced to a minimum. For 
paper for negative making try Wellington 
and Ward, Elstree, or Kodak, Ltd., 
Kingsway. The following translucing 
media may be mentioned: (1) Vaseline, 
(2) paraffin wax in paraffin, (3) castor oil 
and alcohol, (4) white wax in benzol, 
(s) Canada balsam in turpentine, (6) 
salad oil. Of these, perhaps the first- 
named is as good as any. The vaseline 
is freely smeared all over the dry paper 
side, and then the negative is held in front 
of a fire warm enough to make the vaseline 
run. The heat drives air out of the paper 
fibres and gives a frothy appearance to 
the vaseline. As the paper cools, the 
vaseline is sucked into the pores of the 
paper. When the paper is cold all super- 
fluous (non-absorbed) vaseline is cleaned 
off with soft rag. If the unmounted 
bromide prints are first well fixed in clean, 
fresh hypo, and then well washed, we see 
no reason why they should not preserve 
their pristine freshness. It would be 
advisable to keep the prints under pres- 
sure in a dry place and away from fire 
or burnt gas fumes. Thé gas fumes might 
in time induce a metallic-colour sheeny 
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HE photographic as- 
pirant usually divides 
the work of produc- 
ing a photograph 
into two operations 


one taking the 
picture,” and the 
other “making the 
print.” Usually the 


work is taken up in 
this order, that is the 
production of the 


negative first, and 
the making of the 
print from it afterwards. Probably 


you will say, “Of course! How can one 
make a print before one has got the 
negative?" Well, we are going to sug- 
gest the borrowing of a negative, or, 
better still, of several negatives from 
some photographic friend, in order that 
a little printing may be done before 
the work of negative production is com- 
тепсей. This may not appear so in- 
teresting, but we have little doubt that 
it will save both time and materials 
in the long run. The great advantage 
of this method of going to work is that 
one gets a very good idea of what nega- 
tives should be before one actually 
commences making them. Just imagine 
a man trying to make a coat without 
having seen one, handled it and fitted 
it to some other man whom it would 
fit. His coat would be very experi- 


mental, would need altering here and 
strengthening there, апа gradually 
adapting by a sort of devolutionary pro- 


cess to the requirements. So the novice, 
who may possibly never have seen a 
negative, is working very much in the 
dark. He is quite unaware of the little 
differences between a negative that 
“ prints well” and one that doesn’t. A 
short course of printing work will 
enable him to acquire the ability to 
“size up a negative,” and to make his 
own negatives of the proper quality for 
printing purposes. 


Start with a Good Negative. 

We shall begin with a good negative. 
That is, the novice should borrow at 
least one negative which will give a 
good print on gaslight paper. We 
choose gaslight paper for beginning be- 
cause, all things considered, it is the 
simplest of the printing methods. 
Bromide printing is quite as easy, but 


it requires a properly illuminated de- 
veloping room in which to work it, 
while “gaslight ” may be worked, as its 
name suggests, in a room illuminated 
in the ordinary way. The various 
methods of printing out by daylight, 
that is the glossy P.O.P., or the various 
self-toning papers, though they have 
certain advantages, are really more dif- 
ficult to work, because allowances need 
to be made for loss by toning and fixing. 
Also they are tedious to work during 
the dull weather, and when the evening 
is the only time a worker has to devote 
to his hobby they are impossible. 


"Gaslight"—the Simple Method. 

In making gaslight prints we have 
merely to expose the sensitive paper, 
apply one solution to “develop” the 
image, and then place the print in 
another solution to “fix” it. We can 
then see our result much as it will ap- 
pear when washed and dried. As to 
solutions, the developer may be bought, 
either as a solution or in powder form 


ready weighed out and simply needing 
to be dissolved in the requisite volume 
of water. Or we may purchase the in- 
gredients, and prepare the developer 
ourselves. This is the least expensive 
way, assuming that we mix carefully 
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and correctly, and do not waste either 
the materials or the solution. 
Metol-Hydroquinone Developer. 


› 


R 5 gl 


Hydroquinone _......... 30 gr. 
Sodium sulphite ........ 300 gr 
Sodium аке su 300 Fr. 
10 per cent. solution 

potas. bromide ...... 20 min 
EET · ů ůô aA 10 02. 


This is the proper strength for work 
ing. The substances must be dissolved 
one at a time in the order given. The 
complete solution should be almost 
colourless. It will keep for some days, 
but if it turns dark it should not be 
used. Ten ounces of this developer 15 
sufficient to develop quite a number of 
prints—-say two dozen easily--and so it 
may sometimes be well to mix only half 
so much. 

The fixing bath is rather more simple 
to mix. [t is made up as two stock solu- 
tions, which are kept separately, and 
added to each other when the bath is 
required. 


A.—Stock solution of hypo: — 
Hyposulphite of sodium ... 1 part. 
ri JA ͤ A ROSS 3 parts 


It is better not to weigh this sub- 
stance, because the crystals are often 
slightly damp and stick to the scale 
pan. Hypo is best kept in its own place 
very rigidly. It is a good friend to the 
photographer when so restricted, but à 
bad enemy if allowed to roam about 
over apparatus, shelves, prints, and so 
on. 


B.—Stock solution of sodium bisul- 
phite : — 
Sodium bisulphite ...... i lb 
Water (т pint) «2.0: 30 OF. 


The fixing bath for gaslight papers is 
mixed by taking— 


This quantity of solution will fix three 
or four dozen quarter-plate prints 
easily. The mixed bath will keep, if 
poured back carefully into a bottle and 
corked up. But care must be taken 
not to overwork the bath. 


The Work-room, 


What we must have for a workroom 
room with a bench or table. 
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or even a wide shelf in one corner, or 
along one side, where the prints may 
be developed and fixed in the shadow 
of the worker’s body. That is, the light 
should be at one end of the room, and 
the developing table at the other. The 
light may be in the middle of the room 
perhaps. This is not very important, 
but the worker should develop with his 
back to the light. Of course, a screen 
may be set up to shut off direct light. 
There must be light enough to enable 
one to see quite easily what one is 
doing, and how the print looks when 
developed, and so on. Then the light 
must be quite accessible, because the 
printing frame will have to be placed 
within about 8 in. of it while the expo- 
sure 1s being made. 


Printing Frame and Dishes. 

The only appliances needed are a 
printing frame and a couple of dishes. 
If quarter-plate is the size being worked 
it will be convenient sometimes to have 
a 5 by 4 dish for developing, as it gives 
more space and enables the print to be 
picked up out of the dish so much 
more readily. The dish for fixing 
should be larger still, for several prints 
will be in it at once, and they will need 
to be turned over. Perhaps a whole- 


Fig. 4. 


plate dish will be large enough in most 
cases, though when big batches of 
prints have to be made larger dishes 
are more convenient. 
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Method of Working. 
The first step in making our print is 
to clean carefully the back of the nega- 
tive, assuming that it is a glass plate. 


Fig. 3 


If a film is being printed a sheet of 
clean glass must be placed in the frame 
to support the film. The dull side of 
the film or the plate is the side to be 
placed uppermost, and on this the sen- 
sitive surface of the gaslight paper must 
be placed. The packet of paper must 
be carefully opened in the screened 
corner of the room, and so handled that 
as little light, even weak light, falls 
on it as possible. The paper will usually 
curl slightly, and the hollow side is the 
sensitive surface. If there is any doubt, 
one corner of the paper may be bitten 
for a few seconds, and the coated side 
will adhere slightly but definitely to 
the teeth. This must be done at the 
extreme corner, so that a part of the 
paper which may be a little damp will 
not stick to the negative and damage 
it. The paper is placed against the 
negative, and then a pad of felt laid 
on the back to ensure even pressure all 
over when the back of the frame is put 
in and the springs closed. Now let us 
give an exposure of ten seconds, hold- 
ing the frame exactly 8 in. from the 
light. If the light can be brought down 
within 8 in. of the table, or of a box 
placed on the table, the printing frame 
may be laid flat, and there will be no 
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trouble of holding it, and the distance 
will be definitely fixed and constant. 
The ten seconds may be measured 
accurately with a watch, though later 
on we shall give methods of counting 
seconds. Now we will proceed to de- 
velop the print. 
Developing the Print. 

First, after removing the exposed 
print place it face upwards in the small 
dish, and pour over it a little clean cold 
water. This is to make the print evenly 
wet and limp, and to ensure perfectly 
even action of the developer. Pour off 
the water, and pour over the print about 
an ounce of the developing solution. 
This quantity of solution should be 
poured out beforehand into a measure 
or developing cup. Within a few 
seconds the image will appear, and 
after, say, fifteen seconds the de- 
veloper must be poured back into the 
cup, and the print rinsed and placed in 
the fixing bath in the larger dish. Pro- 
bably the print will look like fig. 1. It 
has been under-exposed. Now let us 
take another sheet of paper, load up 
the frame again, and give an exposure 
a good deal longer, say a minute. De- 
velop this in the same way—fifteen 
seconds is usually long enough to de- 
velop up all the light action. This 
time we have a print (fig. 2) which is 
too dark. As the development has been 
the same in both cases it is clear'that 
one print is too light because it is in- 
sufficiently exposed, and the other is too 
dark because it is too fully exposed. 
Now let us try an exposure of twenty- 
five seconds for the third sheet of paper. 
This gives us fig. 3, which is a satis- 
factory result. We have used three 
sheets of paper to secure this result, 
which is rather extravagant, but we 
shall soon see how the exposure mav 
be ascertained without using so much 
paper. Just at first, however, there are 
advantages in seeing the full-size print 
too light, too dark, and correctly 
printed. 

Prints should remain in the fixing 
bath for ten minutes, and should then 
be washed for half an hour in running 
water, keeping them moving during 
this time This washing may be done 
at the sink when there is running 
water. If there is no running water 
where the developing and fixing is done 
a jug containing cold water will answer 
perfectlv, and a bucket may be at hand 
for emptving the water into. 


READERS are reminded that a signed reproduction of the Editor’s 


picture, The Empire’s Watchdogs,” is still being presented to 


every amateur photographer who sends a shilling to us for The Prince 


of Wales’ National Relief Fund. Ome thousand shillings have already 


been received, and have been forwarded to the Fund. 
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FRUIT STUDY. 


“DEFINITIONS,” said a cynic, “аге in- 
genious jumbles of words designed to 
confuse the mind.” Certainly, so-called 
definitions are by no means an invariable 
guide as to where the defining line should 
be drawn. For this reason we do not 
attempt to give a definition of still-life sub- 
jects in the pictorial sense, although it is 
our aim just now to invite our readers’ 
attention to this class of work. It will 
quite well serve our purpose if we say that 
we sweep into our net such subjects as 

flowers, fruit, shells, fossils, curios, and 
bric-a-brac generally. Nor should we have any compunction 
about including kitchen utensils, household furniture—indeed, 
the term is so delightfully vague and elastic that it serves con- 
veniently to include almost anything for which we have not some 
other classification tag, such as landscape, portraiture, archi- 
tecture, and so forth. 

Still-life subjects may also be commended all the year round 
to those of none too robust health, as well as to others who 
have discovered that they are not quite so young as they were, 
and find carrying a camera any considerable distance somewhat 
fatiguing. Then, again, do not forget that this work is usually 
but not necessarily always done indoors, and so provides em- 
ployment for inclement weather. And again, it bestows the 
advantage of being independent of one’s friends and relations 
as sitters for experiments in portraiture. Our still-life sitters 
need no telling to keep quite still, we can find them in any house, 
they are not wearied by long exposures, nor do they criticise 
our failures or object to further sittings. 

The fruit subject chosen to illustrate our remarks is a good 
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BY T. ASHCROFT. 
(Carbon print.) 


CRITICISMIS.—(34.) 


example of creditable work of this class, although it does not 
entirely satisfy one's critical faculties. The hints it conveys are 
general rather than specific—a point to note carefully, as it shows 
that the underlying principles of picture building apply to all 
classes of subjects. For example, one root principle is harmony, 
or, as we may here call it, naturalness. One of the first things to 
stir the critical faculty is the prompting of the question, How 
are these apple branches supported? Are they laid flat down 
on a table, and are we supposed to be looking vertically down 
upon them, or are they in some crafty and mysterious way 
attached to a vertical background? 

lt is true that fruit trees are sometimes nailed to a wall— 
but not to a nice, even-tinted, artificial background. But it is 
seldom, if ever, that flowers are fastened to a wall. If, there- 
fore, you want to photograph anything in this manner, do not 
make a secret about it. 

This same principle of harmonv, fitness, naturalness—call 
it just what you fancy—applies in many ways. Suppose your 
objects are a group of kitchen cooking utensils. You would not 
select the drawing-room mantelpiece, with perhaps a velvet 
cover and embroidered frontal, as appropriate, any more than 
you would arrange a group of familiar objects from the writing 
table (inkstand, letter weight, etc.) on the kitchen sink. Nor, 
again, could you mix up kitchen *tools " with writing-table tools, 
and so on. Thus we see two important principles: viz., that the 
things brought together should be naturally related to each other 
—a most important grouping principle—and also that the objects 
and their environment, i.e. surroundings, background, etc., 
should be in harmony, or natural, if you prefer the term. To 
these we may add the point from which we started, viz.. that 
the arranging (including supporting, of course) must be real, 
true, natural, and devoid of any suggestion of tricks. 
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By the 


A Fine Art. 

I suppose that never before, in the history of the world, 
have so many lies been put into circulation as during the last 
few months. The lies have been of all shades and complexions. 
There have been quite artistic lies, embellished with subtle 
touches of realism which bespoke the hand of a master, and 
there have been crude amateurish lies, some of these latter 
figuring in certain official communications. Lies, of course, 
have no value at all if they are so poorly constructed as not 
to be believable. It is a pity in some ways that moral stigma 
attaches to lying—or, rather, attaches to certain kinds of lying 
—because, minus this disadvantage, lying might have been re- 
cognised as one of the fine arts, worthy of the devotion of our 
pictorial geniuses, having a salon all to itself at the Royal 
Academy, as well as a school, and all the rest. But if people 
cannot have the art they want in one wav, they will have it in 
another. That is the reason why they have taken to 
photography. 


Worse than Ever. 

It is amusing to reflect that, what time photography was rock- 
ing in its cradle, the idea gained possession of some good 
people that the world henceforth would be truthful, because the 
unimpeachable evidence which the camera afforded would make 
lying a superfluity. The camera has, indeed, gone far to make 
lying a superfluity. but not quite in the way intended. It has 
done the lying itself. When vou look at a camera, does not its 
very physiognomy strike you as that of an unblushing Ananias? 
One such phiz is looking up into mine at the present moment. 
I cannot resist the feeling that the shutter release and the little 
lever for *time? and "instantaneous," hobnobbing up there in 
the left-hand corner, are telling one another terminological 
inexactitudes, and that the little folding strut below 15 decorating 
the legend, and the rabbit-eared winder at the back is collecting 
a mangled version of it and transmitting it to the film inside. 


The View-Loser. 


Nothing can surpass the detachable view-finder, however, 
for sheer, unmitigated lying. It 1s simply an optical impossi- 
bility for that little appendix to tell the truth. It was an extra. 
valued at eighteenpence, and clipped on for nothing by the 
dealer because the leather case of the camera was a trifle shop- 
soiled. I have been doubtful of it ever since the fellow fixed it 
on to the extreme edge of the instrument as far away from 
the lens—24 inches, to be precise—as possible. To a simple 
mind like mine, it appeared out of the question to expect it to 
show the same picture as the one given by the lens. And so it 
proves; whenever the finder says Castor, I know the film wil! 
sav Pollux. The finder shows a delicious miniature of Kate 
milking the cows ; what I find I have actually got on the film is 
John watering the milk. In short, so far as I can make it out, 
the function of the camera 15 to take, and that of the finder 1s 
to take in. 


A Practised Hand. 


By the law of contrary. I have put my text at the end of my 
discourse. All the above have I written after seeing this frank 
confession by a press photographer in a weekly paper: “I have 
hed my way from Ostend to Antwerp, out beyond the Nethe. 
and back again to Dunkirk, then through Furnes, and to Ypres. 
and back again. I have passed sentries by showing them the 
seal of an ordinary English registered envelope, bluffed others 
byv... . My methods are better not enlarged upon.” АП this 
glorying in shame is quite disarming, апа even George Washing- 
ton himself would not be able to help admiring it. But the 
trouble 15 that, atter this, the unsophisticated person is bound 
to have some doubt as to whether even now the photographer 
ıs speaking the truth. That story about the forty-foot gun- 
flash, for instance, about the scramble out of Louvain.. 
Even his photographs... . . Мау he not «till be imposing upon 
us as he imposed on those sentrics? [It is not so, of course, 
for all press photographers in their dealings with the. public 


are distinguished by the most magnificent 
rectitude. But that 1s the drawback to artistic 
lying; it makes the truth unbelievable. This 
would not signify at all, except that sometimes 
the truth itself 15 quite passably pictorial. 


The Local Touch. 

The City of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society 
has just held its annual exhibition. 1 am rather sorry to notice 
that the prizes went for Dartmoor shepherds, and bits of Bruges, 
and Alsatian farms, and ebbs and floods. This is scarcely be- 
coming in a society which is domiciled within two minutes of 
Gog and three of Magog. Therefore I suggest some subjects 
which perhaps the Cripplegaters will bear in mind for the next 
occasion. Among landscapes, let us say, “Throgmorton Street 
in Springtime,” “A Glade in the Minories,? “Harvest Home on 
Corn Hill,” and High Wind at Billingsgate.” Figure subjects 
would be plentiful, including, for example, “The Clown of 
Finsbury Circus,” “With his Back to the (London) Wall,” “An 
Idyll of Capel Court,” “Dignity and Impudence (a study of the 
Coachman and his J.ord Mavor),” “Read—Mark—Lane,” and, 
as a fine panoramic subject, “The Crutched Friars go to the 
Cripple Gate.” For still life, “An Impression of a Citv Clerk 
when the Boss is out,” might be worth a trial. 


On to Caen. 

The Photographic Convention is to be held in Normandy 
this year if the obvious difhculties can be Bridged. On the 
whole, I think it would have been better to have announced 
quite definitely and decidedly that the event would come off 
in Normandy, and that peace must be restored in good time 
beforehand, so that the honorary secretary need not be ham- 
pered in making his arrangements for the excursions. And what 
coyness, what delicacy of feeling prevents the announcement 
that one of those excursions will be a little trip, preferably 
by aeroplane, to Berlin? 


The Printing-Frame. 
With printing-frames both bad and worse 
I've wrestled through this many a vear, 
And yet no bitter grudge I nurse, 
Less likely shed a useless tear. 


One frame recall I. as I live, 

So warped it was. so rudely planed, 
It broke the best, best negative 

That ever my small skill obtained. 


And yet my spirits are not dashed, 
Nor do I lose my native glee, 

For if that neg. had nef been smashed, 
Where would my reputation be? 
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BY S. TAYLOR. 


THE G А TORY. с T- 
OOD-NIGHT S The original, a bromide print (S x 7), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Сотреййоп. 
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Mr. E. W. Harvey-Piper's skill as a lecturer is well 
known in the photographic society world, but he eclipsed 
himself at the Camera Club the other 
evening when he came to describe Bel- 
gium and Northern France as they were 
and as they are. To look first on this pic- 
ture and then on that was to realise how the tragedy 
of war is shared by the very stones in the wall. He 
began, where the vandalism itself began, at Liége, with 
its noble Palais de Justice and cathedral, now cruelly 
mutilated; then on to Brussels, as to which he contented 
himself with pointing out the beauty of the Hotel de 
Ville (said to be now mined by the enemy in readiness as 
a parting shot on their evacuation of the city), and so 
through the shattered towns of Termonde, Dinant, Alost, 
and—most terrible of all, because the jewel of the Bel- 
gian casket—Louvain. Almost equally sad is the fate of 
Ypres, where, in the shape of the Cloth Hall and the 
Hotel de Ville, there was the most picturesque group 
of buildings to be found on the Continent. These are 
now a heap of ruins, as Mr. Harvey-Piper showed by 
means of a photograph which reached him even while 
he was delivering his lecture. 

9 з 9 

Terrible as is the toll which war exacts from architec- 

tural art, there are some things for which to be thankful. 

The finest tower in Europe, that of Malines, 
SPARED seems to be virtually untouched, judging by a 
AS YET. photograph taken after the bombardment. The 

lace-like spire of Antwerp is also happily pre- 
served, while at Bruges 

the belfry old and brown, 
Thrice consumed, and thrice rebuilt, 
Still watches o'er the town. 

Even Rheims Cathedral, the grandest building in western 
Europe, although photographs showed evidently 
enough the pitiful spoliation of its encrusted beauty, has 
suffered by no means so extensively as the earlier ac- 
counts led us to believe. When, in the frenzy of the 
moment, a newspaper correspondent wrote that the 
towers of Rheims had been burned out, so that one could 
see through them, he forgot that people had seen through 
those open towers since the twelfth century. The pro- 
phecy was ventured that next June would see a peaceful 
Continent; but even if this is so, no indemnity can replace 
that which has been lost already, and which has left 
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its wraith in the photographs of Belgium as it was. 
The photographs that have been taken in the beautiful 
old Belgian cities on many a pleasant holiday tour in the 
past by amateur photographers in their thousands can 
now be regarded as "records " in the best sense of the 
word. The buildings can never be made exactly as they 
were, Say, a year ago, but the camera records are there, 
giving indisputable evidence of what existed before the 
modern Huns began their crusade of Kultur.” 
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The fact that the annual receipts from cinematograph 
shows in the United States amount to 150 millions of 
dollars prompts the recollection that 
Muybridge, whose experiments in the in- 
stantaneous photography of animal loco- 
motion really paved the way for the moving picture, 
received support in the shape of university grants to the 
tune of forty thousand dollars, or not much more than 
1-4,000th part of what the moving picture business in 
the States is bringing in every year. The recorder of 
the University of Pennsylvania has recently contributed 
anarticle toa Philadelphian journal detailing the m:thods 
employed by Muybridge just thirty years ago in the 
experiments he conducted in the grounds of that institu- 
tion. He built a special camera house in which were 
twenty-four cameras, each having a lens three inches in 
diameter. The cameras were operated electrically by a 
motor clock, so that twelve successive exposures could 
be made in one-fifth of a second. In some cases three 
batteries of cameras were arranged so that simultaneous 
views from different positions could be taken. More than 
one hundred thousand photographs were made in this 
manner. 


THE PIONEER. 
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The third annual exhibition of the work of members 
of the Scottish Photo-Pictorial Circle was commenced at 
the People's Palace Galleries, 
Glasgow, on December 23. It 
was opened by Bailie William 
B. Smith. The exhibition 
this year, notwithstanding the war, is well up to the 
average; in fact, all things considered, it is really a very 
good show indeed, and few are the pictures that one 
can take exception to. There are quite a number of 
notable works hung, some of which have won laurels 
farther afield; among them is W. Crooke's portrait of 
Sir Henry Irving. J. Craig Annan is well represented 
with five of his latest Spanish works in photogravure, all 
showing admirable skill in selection of subject. Hector 
Murchison has two of his bromoils on the walls, which 
for quality would be hard to beat. Ward Muir, another 
Scot from across the border, has also two pictures hung, 
one showing Edinburgh in winter, in which he has 
portrayed the character of the Scottish capital in an 
astonishing degree. W. A. Clark is also well repre- 
sented. Among home Scots the works of Dunlop, 
Gibb, Findlay, Blair, Whitehead, Fergusson, Howat, 
Baird, Ure, Crocket, and McKissack are above the 
average. The three lady members make their début in 
this show, and right worthily they hold their place. The 
selector this year was Mr. W. Crooke, of Edinburgh. 
During the run of the exhibition weekly lectures, illus- 
trated by slides, are being held, and there is also an art 
union, to which members have kindly presented pictures. 
The entire proceeds are to be devoted to the British Red 
Cross Fund. Tickets are obtainable from the Hon. Sec., 
Robert Wallace, 314, Paisley Road, Glasgow. 


THE SCOTTISH PHOTO- 
PICTORIAL CIRCLE. 
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THE fascination 
of flashlight 
comes sooner 
or tater to 
every amateur 
photo g rapher, 
and it is probably at home during the 
winter evenings that he first feels the 
craving to record with his camera some of 
the delightful groups that assemble round 
the table or the fireside. The effects given by artificial 
lighting in an ordinary room at all times have a certain 
dramatic or theatrical quality that renders them attrac- 
tive to anyone with an eye for light and shade. 

On many previous occasions it has been demonstrated 
in the pages of THE A. P. that, under certain conditions, 
it is quite possible to record many of these effects with 
the actual lighting of the room, and articles on por- 
traiture by incandescent gas or electric light have 
appeared in 
past numbers. 
For the ama- 
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CAN anything which is untrue be really 
beautiful? This oft-debated problem is still 
unsolved, and perhaps is incapable of 
verbal solution. 
consensus among the great minds in Art 
that truth and beauty are very largely inter- 
dependent. High Art, says Ruskin, differs 
from low Art in possessing an excess of 
beauty in addition to its truth, not in 
possessing an excess of beauty inconsistent 
— with truth. One should bear in mind that in this 

connection truth is not synonymous with the facts of 
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magnesium and a substance rich in 
oxygen, so that a very complete and 
rapid combustion is effected. These 
flash-powders, as they are called, 
should only be used in an open lamp 
or tray, and on no account should they be employed 
in the closed receptacle of a blow-through lamp. If 
they are so used, an explosion is apt to occur, whereas, 
fired in an open tray by means of a spark or slow match, 
or even by contact with a lighted taper, there is no 
danger. 

With the exception of pictures which might be in- 
cluded under the third heading, where concentrated 
light from a definite direction is essential, a rule 
to be observed in all flashlight work is that the light 
should be high; it should strike the sitter at, approxi- 
mately, an angle of 45 degrees, and should, if possible, 
be diffused, either by means of a reflector behind the 
light or a diffuser in front, or a subsidiary light should 
be employed a 
slight distance 
i away from the 
main light to 
soften the 
shadows. 
Therefore, in 
taking a 
flashlight por- 
trait of, say, 
a standing 
figure against 
a plain back- 
ground, the 
best effect is 
given if a 


But there is a general 
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that need consideration. There is (1) simple portraiture, 
in which a single figure or head and shoulders, with a 
more or less plain background, is dealt with. In this 
case the conditions can be made to approximate those 
obtaining in a studio. (2) The photography of groups, or 
children playing, or even the greater part of a room or 
hall, with figures to any number; and (3) deliberately 
composed groups with lighting effects that are only 
possible for the amateur with the aid of flashlight, such 
as fireside groups. 

There are two forms of flash-lamp, both of which 
have their advantages. The simplest is that known as 
*blow-through," in which plain magnesium powder is 
blown through a flame produced by burning a wick or 
similar substance soaked with methylated spirit. The 
other kind, and the one most frequently used nowadays, 
provides for the burning of a compound composed of 
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camera according to the main direction of light desired. 
If a reflector consisting of a large sheet of white card- 
board is held behind the lamp at the time it is fired, a 
much better result is obtained. А further improvement 
in the modelling is also achieved with the aid of a re- 
flector of light material placed on the shadow side of 
the model. 

In photographing a room, or part thereof, or groups 
of figures or children in a room, in which the natural 
surroundings are to be included, the height of the flash- 
lamp has also to be considered. Here also it should be 
as high as possible, and if the area to be photographed 
is at all extensive, а secondary lamp, with a much 
smaller charge of powder, should be employed so as to 
lighten the dark shadows a little. Both lamps should, 
if possible, be fired simultaneously, and care should be 
taken that neither the light from the flash-lamp nor 
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reflections from pictures, mirrors, etc., impinge оп the 
lens or are included in the picture. This is best tested by 
holding two ordinary lamps or candles їп the places 
occupied later by the flash-lamps, and observing the 
effect from the standpoint of the camera. 

In dealing with subjects referred to in class 3 above, 
it is obvious that the source of illumination must be 
actually at the spot occupied by the artificial light which 
produced the effect observed. For instance, in the 
case of a tea-table group, illuminated by a gas or electric 
light pendant over the centre of the table, if flashlight 
is employed to simulate the effect exactly, it must be 
used in the position of the pendant, or as ncar to it as 
may be convenient. In the case of a firelight study, 
the flashlight must be fired in the grate itself, and must, 
moreover, be shielded from the camera so that it docs 
not betray itsclf in the photograph. This usually nccessi- 
tates the clearing out of the fireplace so that the flash- 
lamp can be fired in the position usually occupied by the 
coals, and if a "front-on " group is being taken, such 
as appears in the first illustration in this issue, it is 
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PHOTOGRAMS 


Special to “The A. P. & P. N.” 


WENTY years’ unbroken issue of a pictorial photo- 
graphy annual 1s conclusive evidence that a want 15 
filled. In 1895 the first volume was published tenta- 

tively, to prove whether the work was wanted. The twentieth 
(1914), just out, takes its part in the cumulative * Yes! ” 

It is the experience of photographic editors that the great 
majority of photographers attach much more importance to 
formulae and processes than to anything else. As Mr. 
Antony Guest pointedly observes in his paper in this volume, 
“There are so many concerned exclusively with mechanical 
production. . . . Art is not aimed at, and no emotion has 
been conveyed or felt.“ The many constituting the minority 
—and there are many, as the continued success of these 
volumes proves—endeavour to use photography for the 
highest ends of which it is capable. None can say when 
that end will be attained. Every year shows some progress, 
and these twenty volumes are an epitome of it. (Compare 
vol xx. with vol. i.). Photography is alive! As one 
exponent drops out, another is ready to take his place, and 
the new men are not content to keep abrcast of the old, 
but go one better. It is to these men, as well as to the 
old, and to those who are fecling dissatisficd with photo- 
graphy as a science, that Photograms of the Year makes its 
winning appeal. 

The Editor regrets that one or two of the usual features 
are necessarily omitted this year, particularly the eloquent 
contribution we have learnt to expect from M. Demachy, 
and some Continental pictures. But while we all join in 
this regret, we know the unparalleled circumstances in 
which publication has been achieved, and appreciate the 
more the bountiful fare provided. А well-informed article 
on “The Year's Work,” by the Editor, is followed bv 
“Observations on Some Pictures of the Year,” by Mr. F. C. 
Tilney, whose name is a password to readers who appreciate 
kind yet knowledgeable and candid criticism. All the 
pictures referred to are reproduced, and the plate numbers 
are given in the text. Students have thus a ready means of 
comparing their own views with those of this artist-critic. 
Should they disagree with him, they may take to themselves 
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necessary for a figure to shield the fireplace and the 
light. If the figure or figures and the fireplace are in 
profile, it is desirable sometimes, particularly if a blow- . 
through lamp is being used, to place a piece of glass 
inside the bars of the grate to prevent smoke from the 
flash coming out and recording itself on the plate. 

There are many methods of firing both kinds of flash- 
lamp from a distance, and an inspection of the price 
lists of the leading photographic dealers will show many 
varieties. The quantities of magnesium or flash powder 
to be used vary from 2 to 3 grains to 30 or more, accord- 
ing to the extent of the subject and its distance from the 
camera. There are also a great number of flash powders 
on the market, and among the best that we have tried 
recently is the "Pelagus" flash powder, for which 
Messrs. Grillin, of Kingsway, London, are the sole 
agents. This is economical in use, as it is particularly 
actinic, and there is a minimum of smoke and dust, and 
it is perfectly safe in use, provided it is employed in the 
open type of lamp. It has the further advantage of being 
British-made. 
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eo By W. R. BLAND. 
the conviction (which I know Mr. Tilney would heartily urge 
them to do) that he is not infallible. 

Mr. Antony Guest writes with his usual ability оп one of 
the most elusive themes I can imagine. -“ The Path of Pro- 
gress: Expression in Photography.” Of course, no formula 
can be given. Mr. Guest sows seeds of thought, and it is 
to those on whom they fall that we must look for their 
growth and fruiting. Articles follow on Pictorial Photo- 
graphy in Canada, Australia (how these names bind us 
together now!), the United States, Scandinavia, and Spain; 
and from the correspondent of the last-named is the startling 
statement that the R. P. S. should “awaken from its apathy ” 
and organise shows “in all parts of the world where photo- 
graphy is languishing.” 

The volume contains ninety-four pictures, reproduced and 
arranged with all the skill of the blockmaker and the thought 
of the Editor. 

I am excecding the space allotted to me, but must mention 
three of these pictures which have made a special appeal 
to me. I have seen probably all Mr. F. H. Evans's exhibited 
and published pictures. The meticulous skill with which 
they were endowed gave them a family likeness, but in 
“Buckingham’s Tomb ” (Plate XXI.) Mr. Evans has reached 
poetry. In “Thames Barges ” (Plate XXXV.), Mr. Ward 
Muir has combined naturalism, decoration, pattern, and 
accent in a remarkable degree. A more soothing picture I 
cannot imagine. If I had bad news or toothache, it is to 
this I would turn for relief. Mrs. Carine Cadby gives us 
in “The Ski-er” (Plate XXVI.) the very essence of life. 
This enchanting picture, more than any I have seen, makes 
me lament my vanished youth. 

The customary list of the rejected is omitted this year. 
It is as well, as its principal use, to me at any rate, was to 
enable me, with La Rochefoucauld, to find pleasure in 
the misfortunes of my friends. No earnest worker can be 
content not to add this permanent “exhibition ” and criti- 
cisms thereon not to his book-shelves -to his table for 
frequent reference and delectation. The volumes speedily 
run out of print, and so become even more valuable. 
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grapher's béte noir is fog. 
From whatever cause arising its 
effect is the same. Prints become flat and weak, grada- 
tion is ruined, and the morals of the photographer himself 
suffer degeneration. 

The causes of fog are various. Stale plates, with their 
characteristic edge markings and general patchiness, are 
one cause, over-exposure, with its general muddiness 
and flatness, is another, and the use of an unsuitable 
developer, one too warm or too strong or too weak, is a 
cause of fog which must not be overlooked. 

Over and above all, however, the great cause of fog is 
an unsafe dark-room lamp or other source of illumination. 

It is astonishing how unsafe an average dark-room lamp 
can be under certain conditions. 

Some weeks ago in an unlucky moment I scrapped my 
old lamp and bought a new one. I paid half a crown for 
it, and it was a good average specimen of a commercial 
lamp. 

It burnt petroleum, and when lit gave a flame one 
inch wide and about one and a half inches in height. 

The 8 by 4 red glass was a good 
rich ruby in colour, and the light 
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comíortably at a distance of two or 
three feet. 

On the first occasion that I used 
it all my negatives were fogged. 

With my old lamp, which con- 
sisted of a gas jet inside a biscuit tin, 
and using four alternate sheets of red 
and orange tissue paper as a filter, I 
had never fogged a plate for years. 

Before discarding the new lamp 
and getting a standard ''safe-light ” 
lamp by a maker of repute, I made 
some experiments to find to what 
extent the cheap red glass was un- 
safe. The result of these experi- 
ments may prove interesting to other 
workers who get mystericus fog on 
plates and films. 

I lit the lamp carefully, and mea- 
sured from it along the dark-room 
bench a distance of fifteen inches, 
being an average working distance 
from the source of illumination. Next 
I provided myself witb an extra piece 
of ruby glass, and also one of lemon- 
yellow. 

Then taking with me a printing 
frame and a box each of special rapid ordinary and special 
rapid ortho. plates, I prepared for the test. 

In practical darkness I cut a plate from each box into 
three strips, and exposed these strips to the light as fol- 
lows :— 

Strips I, 2, 3 were ordinary plate, and strips a, b, c were 
ortho. plate. 

Using the original ruby glass as supplied by the dealer, 
with the printing frame at a distance of fifteen inches 


Red-red. 


ORTHO. PLATE. 
given was such that I could read labels (с (b) 


Red-yellow. Red 


from the source of illumination, I gave 
successive exposures of 30, бо, оо, and 
120 seconds to strips I and a. 

To strips 2 and b I gave the same exposures, but using 
the lemon-yellow glass in conjunction with the shop ruby; 
and with strips 3 and c I gave the same exposures, 
but using two thicknesses of ruby in place of the red 
and yellow. | 

The plates were developed together for seven minutes 
with pyro-soda, and the results were then carefully 
analysed. 

Incidentally, it was interesting to note the additional 
steepness of gradation given by the ortho. plate. The 
ordinary plate, although of the same speed, gave much 
flatter steps from density to clear glass. 

Let us first examine the results as given by the ordinary 
plate. 

The black portions of both the prints, of course repre- 
sent clear glass on the negative, and the light portions 
li:ht fog deposit. The portions marked x were unexposed. 
With a single red glass I got in thirty seconds a deposit 
of fog strong enough to spoil a negative. With 120 seconds 
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the deposit was as strong as the sky portion of an average 
thin negative. 

A further experiment showed a distinct deposit of fog 
with but fifteen seconds of exposure. The red glass alone 
was obviously quite unsafe. The next strip, exposed to 
the light from the combined red and yellow glasses, proved 
that the addition of the yellow, although it did not appre- 
ciably darken the illumination, yet added enormously to its 
safety, at ny rate where non-ortho. plates were concerned. 
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With thirty and sixty seconds' exposure no deposit of 
fog occurred. At ninety seconds a faint deposit was just 
perceptible. This was not sufficient to spoil printing 
quality. At 120 seconds the deposit was distinctly foggv, 
and about equal to the deposit given by fiftecn seconds 
with the red glass alone. 

The addition of the yellow screen had made the light 
sight times as safe. With the double red glass in position 
an exposure of two minutes gave no deposit whatever. 
Jn fact, nearly four minutes' exposure was required to 
produce appreciable fog. 

With the ortho. plate, as might be expected, the condi- 
tions were different. 

With a single red glass I got strong fog at thirty seconds, 
heavy fog at sixty and ninety, and a dense fog that printed 
out quite white at 120 seconds. 

The addition of the yellow glass added to the safety 
factor considerably. I got the same fog intensity at 120 
seconds with the combination as I got at thirty seconds 
with red alone. 

The double red glass was fairly safe even for the colour- 
sensitive plate. Up to sixty seconds I got no appreciable 
deposit, and even at 120 seconds the amount of fog was 
so slight that no greyness resulted in the finished print. 

In conclusion, the result showed that a single thickness 
of flashed ruby glass is absolutely unsafe for rapid plates, 
whether ortho. or ordinary. 

Next, that red and yellow is a combination well worth 
while when using ordinary plates, but practically worth- 
less when using orthochromatics; and, lastly, that a 
double thickness of red glass, even if of poor qualitv, is 
practically safe for ordinarv plates, and very nearly so for 
emulsions sensitised for yellow and green. 

Among other points that my experiments proved was 
that the yellow glass alone was quite safe for most brands 
of bromide paper; but, above all, it was demonstrated 
that it paid in the end to get a really good safe-light 
lamp with properly tested safe lights. 
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HE use of potassium permanganate in conjunction 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE PERMANGANATE BLEACHER 
IN SULPHIDE TONING OF BROMIDE PRINTS. 
By DAVID IRELAND. 
T with hydrochloric acid as a ee bath for bromide 
prints, preparatory to toning with sodium or ammonium 
sulphide, has so many points in its favour that it seems 
certain to ultimately oust the ferricyanide bromide bleacher. 

The main advantage is the beauty of the resulting tone, 
accompanied by pearliness of the high lights, generally apt 
to be degraded when working on the older plan. This mix- 
ture of permanganate and hydrochloric acid liberates 
chlorine, which attacks the metallic silver, turning it into 
white silver chloride. As a matter of fact, the image 
vanishes entirely. The chlorine further acts as a bleacher 
of the paper and gelatine, entirely removing any traces of 
developer or fixing stain, thus making an important contri- 
bution to the brilliancy of the print. 

It has hitherto been the general opinion that once a print 
had been sulphided, it was in the ultimate stage, only amen- 
able to reduction, if too dark, with potassium cyanide in 
conjunction with iodine. Experiment has shown me, how- 
ever, that the sulphided image yields quite readily to a 
second application of the permanganate and hydrochloric 
bleaching bath, and on again sulphiding the resulting tone 
is considerably colder than on the first occasion. 

The difficulty, if not impossibility, of getting satisfactory 
tones when prints are of a delicate character has been readily 
admitted, and this method of re-toning will be found valuable 
in such cases. 

A convenient formula for the bleaching bath is as follows: 
To то oz. water add 1 dram hydrochloric acid, followed by 
the addition of 1 dram of potassium permanganate solution ; 
strength, 12 grains per oz. of water. 
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The members’ 


The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
exhibition is now open, and visitors will be welcomed during 
the usual hours (11 a.m. to 5 p.m.; ladies, 11 a.m. to 1 p. m.). 
In addition to monochrome prints, there are one or two colour 
prints, and a very interesting series of autochromes taken bv 


the aid of Panchroma flash-powder. On Tuesday, January 12, 
at 8.30 p.m., Mr. G. Percival Gaskell, R. B. A., R. E., will deliver 
some friendly criticisms on the exhibits. On Thursday, 
January 14, Mr. H. Selby will lecture on “Rambles in Donegal.“ 


Herefordshire Photographic Society.— The hon. secretary of 
the society 1s now Mr. A. Lovesev, 2, Offa Street, Hereford, 
to whom all communications should be addressed. 

Johnson's Weekly Competition.— The awards for the week 
ending December 28 are as follows: First (one guinea), A. Н. 
Macl.ucas, Edinburgh; second (half a guinea), T. Stewart, 
Bellshill. 

The results of the Lantern Slide Competition of the Scottish 
Federation (judged by Mr. Harold Baker) are now to hand, as 
follows :—Society Competition, 18 slides: (1) (Henry Coates 
Challenge Shield), South. Glasgow Camera Club, зоо marks; 
(2) Paisley Philosophical Institute (Photographic Section), 250 
marks; (3) Dundee and East of Scotland Photographic Associa- 
tion, 225 marks. Associates’ Competition, 3 slides: (1) Peter 
W. Gibb, South Glasgow. and David L. Taylor, South Glasgow, 
equal 6o marks; (2) Peter W. Gibb and R. C. Mackintosh, 
Paisley Philosophical, equal 58 marks. 
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WINTER LANDSCAPES NEAR LONDON. 
To the Editor of THE А. P. AND Р. N. 


SIR,—À few weeks ago you printed a short article from a 
reader pointing out what can be done in November with a 
cheap camera. 

l should like to draw your readers’ attention to the photo- 
graphic possibilities of Hampstead Heath at the present time 
of the year. 

During the summer months I have no doubt that Hampstead 
Heath attracts a good number of amateurs, but 1 do not think 
that the great possibilities that this locality offers during the 
winter months are fully appreciated. 

Owing to the short days it is more than ever necessary for 
the photographer who is anxious to secure good results to have 
some definite plan arranged before starting out, and I would 
advise апу of your readers in search of subjects to take a walk 
over the Heath one Sunday morning. 

The facilities for reaching this locality are now so numerous 
that one does not require to start very early to arrive on the 
Heath by 11 a.m. 

A still, misty morning should be chosen, with the sun break- 
ing through the mist, as it does on such a morning at about 
this time. It was such a morning that I visited the Heath, 
and it was possible to give an exposure of a tenth of a second 
at F/8 for open subjects to get a fully exposed plate at mid-day. 
By this time the atmosphere will be fairly clear, and this is the 
time for subjects that require a short exposure, and it will be 
an easy matter to find material for a few exposures. 

But a change soon comes over the scene. The light begins 
to get weaker, and the mists again begin to settle over the 
Пеаћ. Now is the time for a few time exposures. 

To any of your readers who have not been on the Heath 
under these conditions it will indeed be an eye-opener. The 
changes that take place within an hour are so numerous and 
fleeting that it is impossible to catch more than two or three 
effects at one visit. The mists settle down in the hollows, form- 
ing a veil around the tree-trunks. But the scene soon changes, 
and in a very short time the trunks of the trees are blotted out 
altogether with a white band of mist, and the photographer will 
need to be ever on the watch to catch the best effect. 

It will be well not to expect too much from the first visit, 
but the different effects should be noted at the time, so that 
at the next visit the photographer will be prepared ; but if vour 
readers can secure but two or three results of Hampstead Heath 
in a mist they will be well satisfied with their visit. — Yours, etc., 

Canonbury, N. F. Frost. 
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Т will be generally agreed that we can 
often learn the lesson of what to do 
by seeing an example of what лоѓ to do. 


For this reason we have selected two 


examples, each of which illustrates (wo: 


lessons of what to avoid. Before reading 
any further, just turn to the examples, and 
see for yourself if you can discover any 
unsatisfactory features. 

In case you have missed either of the 
points, let us say at once that each print 
tells us something to avoid in the way of 
choice of background, and also in the way 
of arranging the two heads of the figures. 
Now the word “background” in picture- 
making means two different but related 
ideas. It is something at the back of, 
i.e., behind and beyond, the figures; 
but, what is still more important, the 
background should keep back, in a meta- 
phorical sense, i.e., it should not force 
itself on our notice. Like the boy who 
pumped the wind into the organ, it should 
do its work without being noticed. We 
suggest to all beginners interested either 
in pure portraiture or figure work, includ- 
ing also such objects as flowers, fruit, 
still-life objects, and so forth, that they 


A.—T#E BROTHERS. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


By S. H. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Com 


tition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


must get this idea of a background being 
helpful and yet not noticeable well into 
the mind, because the background is a 
very important factor in all such work. 
Great portrait painters always give their 
utmost care to this matter, and if the 
photographer thinks that anything handy 
will *do" he is both wrong and right, 
i.e., wrong if he thinks that it will prove 
acceptable, right in the sense that it 
will *do" for his picture, in the sense 
that the hangman will do for the person 
he executes In this latter sense many 
an example of good technical portraiture 
has been *done for" by an unsuitable 
background. 

In example A, for instance, the technical 
side of the work is fair; but the con- 
spicuously liny trellis work background 
is entirely unsuitable. In fact, one cannot 
look at the faces of these youngsters with- 
out seeing these lines, which seem, as our 
French neighbours say, to *jump to the 
eye." Here, then, we have an example 
of what not to do in the way of self- 


assertive, you - are - bound - to-notice-me 
backgrounds. Note, also, that these two 


heads seem to be close up to this trellis. 
Now it may be said that, generally 
though this is no cast-iron rule—it is not 
pictorially acceptable to show or suggest 
that the heads are as close as this to the 
background, be it what it may. At the 
same time, it may some- 
times be satisfactory. 

In our second example we 
have another instance of a 
liny background. In this 
case the lininess is not so 
marked аз in the former 
case, but it points the moral 
of avoiding liny things like 


brick walls, or  patterny 
things such as are often 
seen in wallpapers, ог 


spotty and patchy things as 
in the case of foliage, and 
especially in the case of an 
ivy-clad wall. 

The second lesson here 
before us is in connection 
with the relative position of 
the heads. In example A 
they are in the same hori- 
zontal line. In B they are 
nearly—too nearly—in the 
vertical line, one over the 
other. Painter artists who 
spend their life studying 
and practising composition 
all agree in saying these two 
—viz., the horizontal and 
the vertical arrangements— 
are the two least satisfactory 
of all, i.e., the two worst 
methods. We may here 
glean another hint of some- 
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thing to avoid, viz., arranging two heads 
in a group when both present the same 
view to the camera. In this instance all 
four are looking full face towards the 
camera. This is one of the beginner’s 
almost universal pet plans. But the fact 
that it lacks the interest of variety, apart 
from other considerations, is quite enough 


B.—FRIENDS. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


By D. HOWELLS. 


to condemn it. The best joke loses its 
interest when repeated. So the same view 
of two similar things is tame in interest, 
as all sameness must inevitably be. A 
friendly hint to the author of print A to 
avoid using masks, and especially of the 
tombstone shape. 

Technically, both prints are fair—but 
only fair. In each instance there is a 
lack of gradation in the high lights gene- 
rally. This means that these parts of the 
negative are too dense for the printing 
light to penetrate effectively by the time 
the thinnest parts are satisfactorily 
printed. In other words, the develop- 
ment has been carried too far—too long 
time. If in doubt, it is better to err on 
the over.soft contrast side rather than 
the strong contrasty side in portraiture 
negatives. 


WHY NOT BECOME 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
“THE A.P. AND F. N. 
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are a perpetual source of grief on account of ugly 

backgrounds, blank skies, etc., which mean that 
every print taken from them, or enlargement made, is a 
terrific labour to get at all satisfactory. Personally I 
find that modifications on the negative, by means of 
retouching, matt varnishing, and stump work, and so 
forth, are very difficult, especially in these days of small 
negatives. 

By far the simplest method of dealing with such a 

case is to make an enlargement, shading and altering as 

desired. The enlargement is then worked up with pencil 
or pastel, any ugly background being bleached out with 
Farmer’s reducer and a camel’s-hair brush. This work 
is immeasurably easier than work on the negative, partly 
on account of the larger size, and partly because it is 
positive and not negative. 

When the handwork is complete, there arises the ques- 
tion of photographing the enlargement ; and this is where 
most amateurs fail miserably. It is extremely difficult 
to work in the usual way, as all sorts of trouble will arise 
over the lighting, focussing—in fact, on every side. 

The following method will be found ridiculously easy 
and monotonously successful. 

The enlarger is pressed into service. The enlargement 
—or any other flat object to be copied—is pinned up on 
the easel just as a sheet of bromide would be pinned up. 
Any old negative, or a focussing dummy negative, if used, 
is put in the carrier, and accurately focussed..so. that its 


M OST amateurs are in possession of negatives which 
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Making Improved Negatives 
by Photographing Enlargements. 


A NEW AND SIMPLE METHOD. 


Special to The A. P. and P. N.“ 


The plate must be slow to get the right contrast. Person- 
ally, I use Paget transparency plates—as used for colour 
photography—because they were the only slow plates I 
had by me when I made my experiments. They will 
give, if desired, a negative ccnsiderably harder than the 
original enlargement, and are very amenable to control. 

The expcsure depends oa the plate and the size of the 
enlargement. The best way of finding it is to measure 
on the easel the length of the image of the carrier when 
focussed, and to compare it with the actual length of the 
hole in the carrier. The table below then gives the expo- 
sure in inches of magnesium ribbon thirty inches from 
the easel. 


Exposure, in Inches of 


NEGATIVE TO BE— Magnesium Ribbon. 


q or less times’ size of original EP II 
1 T WOO c Vedi E be 16 
$ T „„ e e 
1 i4 » TETUR кж ado d 
I T Т ae ee rn . 45 


This table applies to the above plate, which is abcut 
8 Watkins, and is to reproduce the original exactly. The 
intelligent amateur can readily make a new table to suit 
any other speed of plate. The ribbon should be divided 
in two portions, and half burnt on each side of the enlarger, 
to give even illumination. 

If modification of contrast is desired, expose and каар 
according to the following table : 


і © Develop іп 
image falls on the enlargement pinned up., The:tmage of І * ор 
the edges of the carrier a fall on the edges: ‘of the е[дАгве- То obtain= Expose for Solution 
ment. -3 Very harsh results.... 1 T€ 4 

The enlarger light is then turned off, and a slow:plate Harsh .............. 8 SEP 
put in the carrier. The correct amount of. mágnesium Normal ............ I I 
ribbon is burned, and the plate developed. Rather soft ........ 13 i 

The whole procedure depends on the fact that if the Soft ............... 2 . i 
image of a negative is focussed on the easel, the image of Flat ............... 3 i 
the easel is focussed on the negative; obviously, if the Very flat ........... 4 19 
negative is replaced by a sensitive plate, and the easel times' expo- times' usual 
illuminated, we get a copy of anything on it. sure given strength. 

Two points need care: the plate and the exposure. above. 

t. 


The Cult of Photographic Luxury,“ the lecture prepared and 
sent out on loan to societies by Messrs. W. Butcher and Sons, 
does even more than justice to its high-sounding title. It deals 
principally with the work that can be done with the latest 
patterns of the firm’s well-known cameras, notably the reflex 
type. This form of camera is ideal for sports subjects, while 
it is wonderful how easily it can be adapted to architectural 
work, and, in fact, to practically every other type of photo- 
graphic, pictorial, and record subject. The lecture should prove 
of interest to all photographers. 


At the Glasgow and West of Scotland Association Mr. J. Huck, 
in speaking of “Pictorial Composition,” said it was found now 
that many of the terms used—composition, technique, and others 
—have become overlapping to some extent. A good design 
should look well upside down or any way. We have composi- 
tion of form, line, masses of light and shade, etc., the latter 
known to the Italians as chiaroscuro. The last phase was 
that of sentiment; sometimes we have splendid compositions 
and a fine handling of figure or subject, but no sentiment, and 
the result is a failure. 


^ Digitized by Google 
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LESLIE. BY S. H. HANSFORD. 
The original, a toned bromide print (9 x9), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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EVENING SHADOWS ON THE SNOW, 


THE 


T is believed by some people 
whose business compels 
them to spend almost 
the whole of their days 
amid the mire and mud 
of a great city, that 
the English country 
landscape at this time 
of the year is always dull, 
drab, and dirtv. That 
we have our fair share 
of fog and mist during 
the dark days of Decem- 
ber and January, none 
wil deny, but that 
our countryside is ever 
dull, either in summer 
ог winter, sunshine or snow, I, for one, cannot 
possibly admit. After talking the matter over with 
several amateur photographers, I have come to the con- 
clusion that one of the difficulties which is fclt by not a 


in cloud, 
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BY REV. A. E. MURRAY. 


DECORATIVE VALUE OF SNOW. 


Special to The A. P. and P. N.” 


By the Rev. A. E. MURRAY. 


few is that it is impossible in winter to take “ summer 
photegraphs! But all we need to do is to adapt ourselves 
to the altered conditions, and we shall find endless subjects 
literally asking to be taken. Moreover, there is a large 
class of subjects which from their nature can only be dealt 
with during the winter months. 

Most attractive of these, to my mind, is the photographv 
of snow. To many of us there is a fascination about а 
snowscape that is possessed by nothing else. It is so pure 
and fresh, so bracing and cheering when the sun shines upon 
it—and which of us is not all the better for a good cheering 
up at times? Snow broadens out the landscape, and 
simplifies it; it eases many a hard, sharp angle, and covers, 
as with a blanket, a thousand finicky. irritating pieces 
of detail that annov the eye and really tend to obliterate 
the main features of the picture. In a word, it emphasises 
the character of the landscape. 

But when we come to translate its character on to paper 
through the medium of the camera, our task, though 
delightful, is by no means an easy one. To begin with, 
in many parts af England, especially in the south, the 
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THE FIR TREE. 


snow does not often remain on the ground for long, but is 
soon followed by the inevitable thaw. Therefore, the 
amateur should be ready, and, whenever possible, he should 
know what he wants to photograph before he sets out. 
In this article I venture to suggest that he should go 
out and look for decorative effects after a snowfall. То 
this end it is well to remember that it is usually a mistake 
to try and get very much on to one plate. A single tree is 
generally more effective in a photograph than a whole 
forest, though the forest probably contains material enough 
for some hundreds of detailed studies. Similarly, when 
searching for decorative effects, it is as a rule both easier 
and more satisfactory to photograph a few square yards 
than a few square miles. The two illustrations given will, 
it is hoped, explain this. In neither case is the subject 
at all ambitious, and any merit there may be in them is 
due to simplicity. Moreover, these two examples show 
what very different effects may be obtained. The Fir 
Tree ’’ is dark and heavy, with great ponderous masses of 
fresh snow weighing down the thick branches. These 
branches fall naturally into pleasing lines, forming, as it 
were, the spokes of an imaginary wheel; but, be it noted, 
this effect was only obtained in this case by using a lens 
of double the usual focal length. With a short-focus 
lens the branches nearest to the camera appeared far too 
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BY REV. A. E. MURRAY. 


large to be pleasing. As a matter of fact, a ''Bis-telar ” 
was used on this occasion, but the same result would have 
been attained by employing one-half only of an ordinary 
К.К. lens, provided, of course, that the bellows extension 
was sufficient. It must, however, be remembered that 
when using only one-half of a doublet, the engraved F 
values are completely altered, and exposure, calculated on 
them as marked, must be multiplied by about four times. 

In Evening Shadows on the Snow " we have a great 
contrast to '' The Fir Tree." The latter is dark and bold, 
the former aims at being light and dainty. The twigs in 
Evening Shadows," though they actually are dark, are 
so thin that they only serve to accentuate the general 
light tone of the print. 

It may perhaps help the beginner if I let him into a 
little secret which the more advanced worker will doubtless 
know without being told. I was anxious to make a decora- 
tive study showing the long evening shadows sprawling 
over uneven ground. But by the time that the sun had 
sunk low enough in the skv to throw really long shadows, 
it would, of course, have been so dimmed by mist that the 
shadows would have been too faint to photograph. The 
exposure was, therefore, made late in the afternoon (some 
time before sunset), before the sun had dipped below the 
low-lying belt of mist that obscured the horizon ; whilst 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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АТ YUGASHIMA SPRING. BY н. YAHAGI (Japan). 
From ''Photograms of the Year, 1914." 
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the shadows were artificially lengthened by the very simple 
expedient of choosing a field on a hillside that sloped up 
towards the west, 2.е., towards the setting sun. Now, 
shadows form a most useful ‘“‘ accessory " when опе is 
trying to produce a decorative effect, since the lines they 
form may be changed to almost any extent by a very 
slight alteration of the point from which the photograph 
is taken; so that the little“ tip " I have referred to may 
perhaps be useful to some who are unfamiliar with it. 

In regard to plates, it is said by some workers who 
certainly produce first-rate results, that after a fall of snow, 
nature is seen in monochrome, and that an ordinary plate 
is therefore all that is required. I can only reply that to 
me a snowscape is simply full of colour, especially when the 
sun is shining, and (if I may say so) my photographic 
plate seems to agree with me! Be that as it may, I think 
it may safely be said that when photographing snow 
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shadows (whose dominant colour is blue) cast by a none too 
powerful winter sun, ortho. plates and a fairly deep screen. 
are advisable, otherwise the blue shadows against the white 
snow may be hardly more visible in the photograph than 
white cirrus clouds are against the blue background of the 
sky. 
I said '' the white snow," but I would add one word of 
caution. Snow is not really white, and should never be 
represented by blank white paper. It sounds paradoxical, 
but is true, that a print showing snow as grey, varying in 
tone from nearly white to quite dark, looks far brighter 
and truer to nature than one that represents it as hard 
uniform white. But in order to obtain and retain a long, 
delicate scale of gradation in the print, it is necessary to 
be very careful not to develop the plate very far. А dis- 
tinctly thin negative, suitable for gaslight paper printing 
or enlarging on to bromide paper, is best for snow scenes, 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Nor. humberland and Durham Federation. 

The résults of the Northumberland and Durham 
Federation Competition have just reached me, and 
again they touch the highwater mark of Federation 
work. Mr. Alex. Keighley, the well-known artist- 
5 and past- president of the Vorkshire 
*hotographic Union, judged the prints, on which he 
comments they are quite equal in artistic and technical 
merit to those he has seen in other competitions 
from the various Federations; and in judging these 
competitions, I may add, Mr. Keighley has had a 
large experience. The Corder Challenge Shield he 
awarded to Mr. J. W. Addison, for his print '' The 
Dredger,” whilst the Medal went to Mr. Robert 
Chalmers, the Federation secretary, for а portrait 
study entitled“ Beyond "—both these workers are 
members of the Sunderland Photographic Association. 
The inners’ Medal is awarded to Mr. F. Graham, 
of the Sunderland and District Camera Club. It is 
a most singular incident that all the awards should 
go to one town, although actually to separate and 
distinct clubs, and it speaks cad for the friendly 
rivalry of the two organisations to gain the artistic 
premiership of the Federation. 


Th? Year Book. 

Somewhat delayed in issue, yet the resulting Year 
Book is well worth the wait, and no Christmas issue 
will be more eagerly and closely read than the present 
o:ublication of the Northumberland and Durham 
“ederation. It differs in some respects from any 
previous issue, but gains in merit by the changes. 
The winter programmes of the societies are omitted, 
and the space used to extend the list of places of photo- 
graphic interest. The lecture list is a little larger 
than usual, which is a very satisfacto feature, 
having regard to all things current. Still, the Federa- 
tion secretary tells me he is wishful to add more men 
and more subjects; thus the recruiting boom is having 
its influence here also. The list of dark rooms has 
been revised and brought up to date. 


In Memory. 


Reminders of the passing age are also present in one 
form or another, and I regret also to note that Mr. 
Griffiths, the Federation slide secret and secretary 
of the Sunderland District Camera Club, has passed 
away, following an operation for appendicitis. He 
was a splendid secretary, and one of the most willing 
and successful lecturers on the Federation list. His 
dcath will be a great loss to the Federation of Northum- 
berland and Durham; whilst I also note he was 
equally as good a worker as he was a painstaking 
secretary, for as late as December 21st I find he was 
the winner of the A. P. AND Р. М. Mounting Prize 
for his print “ Fifty Years Ago.” Our sympathy 
and condolence are extended to his family and 
associates in the Sunderland Camera Club. 


The Gazetteer of Photography. 

The principal amending feature of the Federation 
Year Book is the extension of a list of places of photo- 
graphic interest in the district of Northumberland 
and Durham, and, as stated in the preface, the object 
is for the purpose of assisting the members in finding 
places where camera material may be found, the 


direction to take to find it, and—important point— 
the names and addresses of persons to apply to for 
permission to photograph. it will be remembered 
that Mr. Chalmers, the Federation secretary, vented 
a grow] some months ago about going to Drundrennan 
and being told he had to apply to the Office of Works, 
Edinburgh. Now, Drundrennan is a good stretch 
from Edinburgh, and Mr. Chalmers learnt a lesson 
he will never forget. So, remembering the adage of 
putting one's own house in order before criticising 
your neighbour, Mr. Chalmers has set about a gazetteer 
for his own Federation which, although as yet not 
complete, has gone a long way on the road. 


An Extract in Brief. 

Some of the places are interestingly described in 
the briefest language possible, yet the speak volumes 
of information to the photographer. Ї will just quote, 
as an example, one of the lesser known places :— 
Morpeth. Good hand-camera work can be done 
especially on market day (Wednesday). Mitford 
Castle (ruin) and woods is about two miles; old 
cottages near bridge, river and meadow. Newminster 
Abbey, with recent excavations, and the Kennels 
are both in direction of Mitford. Bothal Castle lies 
east of Morpeth, and is reached by footpatb through 
Bothal Woods, passing Lady Chapel. Bothal contains 
old mill, castle, and church. In Quarry Woods, on 
opposite side to Bothal, there is much to be done, 
especially round about the quarry. Ulgham, about 
five miles north-east of Morpeth, is an interesting old 
village; the stream near by is also very good. 


Federations, Send for a Copy. 

I have quoted the above note mainly as an example 
for other Federations, for many times I have heard 
the request made at delegate estas for similar 
information, which only the local people can supply. 
I suggest that every Federation should tabulate and 
issue a similar list, for I am sure the result will greatly 
justify the necessary effort and the incidental labour 
of compilation. In this instance the bulk of the work 
has been undertaken by the editor of the Year Book, 
Mr. T. Spark, of Bishop Auckland Photographic 
Society, and to him we must apportion the greatest 
share of credit for the excellence of the book. But he 
has had a good lieutenant in the person of Mr. Robert 
Chalmers, the Federation secretary. By the way, 
let me ask my many Federation friends to help a 
little in the production by purchasing a copy of the 
Year Book, either for themselves or to mail it to an 
absent friend. If you send threepence in stamps 
to the Advertisement Manager, Mr. W. Percy Mail, 
Roecliff Lodge, Corbridge, S.O., he will at once mail 
a copy to any address in the British Isles. 


Accrington, Past and Present. 

On a recent Wednesday the annual meeting of the 
Accrington Camera Club was held, when the secre- 
tary's report was presented, showing the club has 
now cighty-four members, and that the treasurer had 
a substantial balance in hand—a very satisfactory 
feature to all concerned. Someone expressed regret 
that only a small attendance of members was pre- 
sent, but somehow it seems to be the rule in societies 
that are doing well. There is nothing to growl about, 
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and so no one is very much concerned with the figures. 
The Mayor of the borough, Captain Harwood, was 
again elected president, and, as the new year is to 
sec the visit of the Inter-Club Alliance Exhibition, 
this election was a very important one for the club 
and the town. The secretary, Mr. John Bonnard, 
who this year is also president of the Inter-Club 
Alliance, was re-elected, with an able assistant in 
Mr. James Cunliffe, and, of course, a treasurer with 
a balance in the bank could not be overlooked, so 
Mr. A. Casson will again look after the bawbees. A 
successful season of lectures has just closed. Every 
lecturer put in an appearance, and on the whole the 
high standard has been kept up. During the coming 
winter season amongst the lectures arranged for is 
one by Mr. T. Lee Syms, F.R.P.S., on “ Preparing 
the Exhibition Print,” and it is hoped that Mr. Syms 
will have a large audience, as later in the year the 
Inter-Club exhibition will be held in the town. 


The Photographic Tramp. 

At Bowes Park Photographic Society, Mr. H. G. 
Bailey lectured last Monday night on the advantages 
of walking tours in connection with photography. 
He always carries with him his camera, plates, and 
other immediate necessities in a waterproof ruck- 
sack strapped on his back, shuns the railway as much 
as possible, preferring the byeways and footpaths 
of the countryside as yielding better material for 
pictorial work. Many excellent slides were projected 
in заррин of his remarks, the result of various wander- 
ings both in England and on the Continent. 


Half-time at Nottingham. 

A trimming and mounting demonstration concluded 
the first half of the Nottingham Camera Club’s session 
—a fitting close of a very busy period. Mr. E. L. Kent 
was in charge of the proceedings, which closed with 
an exhibition of the 1914 set of slides from the R.P.S. 
Affiliation. 


Bournemouth Making Records. 

The enormous resources of Russia have struck 
wonderment into many who have by reason of current 
events given thought to the question, perhaps for 
the first time. Small wonder that the lecture on 
“ Petrograd, Moscow, and Nijni Novgorod '' drew 
together a good audience at the Bournemouth Natural 
Science Society recently. It was finely illustrated, 
and the subject matter most interesting. The photo- 
graphic and record section of this society is now busy 
making a collection of photographic records of the 
area covered by Sir Daniel Morris’ handbook for the 
South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies’ Congress 
of last June. This will, I understand, take some 
years to complete, 


Wolverhampton Starts Portfolio 
Wolverhampton recently met the honorary secre- 
tary and discussed the feasibibty of instituting a 


portfolio early in the new year, with the object of it 
circulating round the members. Given the will to 
do the work, the question of feasibility quickly dis- 
appears, and T am glad to note Messrs. Derrington 


and Griffin have undertaken to set the bail rolling 
by acting as joint secretaries, 
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A LANTERN-SLIDE BINDING 
MACHINE. 


NS photographers experience diffi- 
culty in binding their lantern slides 
neatly; others find that the process is a 
tedious one, especially when large num- 
bers have to be dealt with. 

A little home-made device, used with 
success by the writer for many years, will 
be found to bind slides neatly, quickly, 
and firmly. The following are all the 
materials required: A piece of wood for a 
baseboard, preferably mahogany, 8 by 5 


by ł in.; four strips of soft wood, s by 3 
by 3$ in.; eight § in. screws; and a piece 
of soft woollen cloth, s in. wide and about 
12 in. long. 

The wood slips must be screwed to the 
baseboard, as shown in fig. 1, so as to 
form three parallel grooves, one about 
3-16th in. in width, one a trifle more, and 
the other a trifle less. All success depends 
upon the correct width of these grooves ; 
they must be wide enough, when lined 
with cloth, to receive snugly, but not 
tightly, the two glasses of the slide. On 


no account should the slide fit tightly. 
The exact distances had better be found 
by trial, and this is best done by using, 
as gauge, three or four pairs of glasses 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


of varying thickness. It is obviously 
necessary to make the grooves of slightly 
varying widths in order to allow for varia- 
tions in the thickness of slides. Allow- 
ance must also be made for differences in 
cloth. 

Next cover grooves and top surface with 
thin glue, taking care not to use it hot, 
or the cloth will absorb it, and lose the 
"springiness" we wish it to have. Lay 
the cloth over, pressing it well into the 
grooves. When the glue is quite dry, the 
binding machine is ready for years of 
faithful service. 

The greatest facility in binding will be 
obtained by the use of gummed strips 
3l in. long, and only these can be used 
in the machine. Lay one of these strips 
on a sheet of waste paper, and, with a 
small, hard, bristle brush containing 
Higgins! or similar mountant, coat the 
gummed side. Place the edge of the slide 
central upon the strip (everything depends 
upon doing this exactly), press lightly 
downwards, bring away the strip with the 
glass, and place it upon the flat part of the 
cloth-covered board (fig. 2, position 1). 
Press the glasses tightly together, at the 
same time pressing the top edge down- 
wards well into the soft cloth; this 
securely sticks the binder to the edge. 
Now place the edge of the slide exactly 
over a groove, and press slide and strip 
into it (fig. 2, position 2). keep both 
there for a second or two, then take them 
out, give a slight rub with one finger, and 
the binding strip will be neatly and firmly 
fixed. Bind the opposite edge in similar 
manner. Then, when all the slides have 
been thus half-bound, and the adhesive 
has “set,” begin again and bind the re- 
maining two sides. 

With a little practice, surprising facility 
may be acquired, and the neatness and 
firmness of the results will be found to 
be all that can be desired. 


F. 8. E 
——— ф-2— — 
REMEDY FOR DEFECTIVE 
THERMOMETER. 


HEN the mercury thread in a ther- 

mometer tube separates into two 
portions, with a gap between, as some- 
times happens, the instrument can no 
longer be relied upon for taking tempera- 
tures. The simplest remedy for this de- 
fect, and one that usually proves satisfac- 
tory on the first trial, is as follows : — 
Place the thermometer in the end of a 
long stocking, the bulb being towards the 
toe, and whirl at arm’s length as rapidly 
as possible. Centrifugal force is thus pro- 
duced, the effect of which is to force the 
detached portion of mercury back until it 
joins the thread nearer the bulb. If not 
successful at the first attempt, immerse 
in hot water for a moment and try again. 


H. К. 
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A NOVEL METHOD OF WASHING 
PRINTS. 


OST amateur photographers аге 

familiar with the trouble that often 
arises when prints are being freed from 
hypo by means of an ordinary washing 
tank. Although the various forms of this 
kind of apparatus on the market are sup- 
posed to be so designed as to ensure that 
the running water keeps the prints in con- 
tinual movement, it is a pretty common 
experience to find that this virtue exists 
only in theory—at any rate, where the 
less expensive and simpler forms of print 
washers are concerned. It is essential 
for thorough elimination of hypo that the 
prints shall not stick together or cling 
to the sides of the tank, but this nuisance 
is often difhcult to avoid. 

The illustration shows a very simple 
way in which a moderate number of prints 
may be washed efficiently, and it has the 
additional advantage of avoiding the 
necessity for a special print washer. All 
that is needed is an ordinary plate wash- 
ing tank and rack, together with a num- 
ber of clean glass plates for dealing with 
a batch of quarter-plate prints, not ex- 
ceeding eleven in number ; it is convenient 
to use a tank and rack of the size designed 


for twelve plates. The necessary dozen 
clean glass plates are readily obtained by 
dissolving the gelatine films of useless 
quarter-plate negatives off in hot water. 
When the glass plates are in position, 
side by side, in the rack, the spaces be- 
tween them form compartments, in each 
of which a single print can be placed. 
In practice, however, it is better to lay 
each wet print on a separate plate before 
inserting the plates, with the prints ad- 
hering thereto, in the proper positions 
in the rack. Then when the loaded rack 
is put into the tank full of water, the 
prints fall away from the walls of the 
glass compartments, and they curl suffi- 
ciently to allow a current of water to 
pass freely on either side when the tank 
is placed under the stream from a tap 
turned well on. It will be evident that 
with this arrangement each print is well 
exposed to the action of the running 
water, and a thorough washing is the 
result. It is always advisable to trim 
prints slightly before they undergo toning, 
to economise the solution, but it is a 
necessity when the above-described method 
of washing is employed, to enable the 
prints to fit easily into the spaces between 
the glass plates. G. 
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New Seres—(2) THE RIGHT NEGATIVE FOR GASLIGHT PRINTING. 


N our Notes last 
week we referred to 
gaslight printing as 
being the simplest 
printing method. It 
is so, not only 
because the opera- 
tions involved in 
making a print are 
quite simple, but 
because the range 
of negatives which 
will give good prints 
is very great. 
Naturally there is 

one type of negative which yields 
the most perfect results, but negatives 
much thinner than this ideal type, 
and also negatives much denser will 
give results which are quite passable. 
This has been impressed upon us 
afresh in preparing the illustrations 
for this week’s Notes. We took three 
negatives: one of them normal for 
gaslight paper, the second very flat 
and feeble, and the third extremely 
strong and vigorous. In choosing 
the second and third we chose nega- 
tives which we thought would show 
the extremes quite forcibly for illus- 
trative purposes, yet we found that 
from both extremes passably good 
prints could be made, and this without 
any other treatment than straight- 
forward exposure and development. 


Kinds of Paper. 

There are a great number of papers 
available, almost all the manufacturers 
making not only .gaslight paper but 
several brands of it, so that individual 
taste in the matters of contrast, 
colour of image and of paper and of 
surface may be met. It is well, how- 
ever, to stick to one brand at first, 
because we are really in quest of the 
best tvpe of negative for this particular 
printing process, and we should, there- 
fore, make no other alteration than 
that of changing the negative. Later 
on, when we have got a quite clear 
idea of what the negative should 
look like, and we begin to make our 
own negatives of various subjects, 
we shall find it advantageous to have 
various papers at hand in order to 
compensate for slight differences in the 


negatives, and also to add to the effect 
of the prints, for a warm-black image 
on a rough cream paper is more suitable 
for certain subjects than a cold-black 
on, say, a dead-white eggshell-surfaced 
paper. 

Making the Test Strips. 

Last week's Notes were illustrated 
by three prints from the same negative, 
the first too light, the second too dark, 
and the third correct depth of printing. 
Itis very easy for a worker of consider- 
able experience to err when making 
the first print. For example, fig. 1 
was a first shot, and it is obviously 
a very considerably under - exposed 
print. It is well, then, for the novice 
to make this trial in a less expensive 
way than by exposing one sheet after 
another until the correct time has been 
ascertained. although this method 
would ultimately give a good print if 
suitable increases of exposure were 
made. But not only would such a 
method be wasteful of paper, it would 
be wasteful of time as well. Fig. 1 
had то seconds, at a distance of 9 


- 


Fig. I. 


inches from a 32-candle power electric 
lamp. Now, as IO seconds is very 
obviously too little, we need not bother 
with any exposure less than double 
this ro seconds, for if ro seconds is 
a good deal too little, 20 seconds 
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cannot be too much. This is a good 
broad working rule for all exposures, 
whether of plates, films or papers, 
and if remembered it will save lots of 
time, trouble, and material. But for 
our second trial we shall do what 
we ought to have done at first—give 
several exposures on the one sheet of 
paper. 

Let us then give three exposures 
—20 seconds, 40 seconds, and 8o 
seconds. To do this we must have 
a piece of thin black or yellow card, 
or a small square of stiff brown paper 
with which to cover up those parts 
of the print which are to have the 
shorter exposures. What we are to 
do is to give a total exposure of 8o 
seconds, but when 20 seconds have 
elapsed we must cover up the first strip, 
and when 40 seconds have elapsed we 
must cover up the second strip, 
covering the whole of the printing 
frame when 80 seconds have elapsed. 
It will be seen that these exposures 
are in geometrical progression, each 
exposure being double the preceding. 

Developing the Test 

Strip. 

Let us next develop 
this test. With gaslight 
papers it is wise to 
soak first in clean cold 
water until the sheet 
of paper is quite limp. 
Then pour off and flow 
a sufficient quantity of 
developer on. For 
quarter-plate prints an 
ounce is an ample 
quantity. The formula, 
suitable for practically 
any gaslight paper, was 
given last week. Always 
develop such a test 
strip print fully. That 
is, do not stop when 
one of the strips looks 
right, but go on until 
the various strips will 
not get any darker. In fact, develop 
up the whole of the light action. 
The time taken for this depends on 
various factors. The paper, the tem- 
perature of the room and of the 
developer affect itj-and in some cases 
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a print may be fully developed in 
about 5 seconds, while in others 15 
or 20 seconds may be necessary. 
Some papers are very prone to stain 
if development is prolonged, so that 
any worker can soon arrive at approxi- 
mately the right time for the paper 
he is working. If the solutions are 
in proper order, and the chemicals 
used in mixing them were fresh, a 
print should develop up to the point 
where it will not get darker and still 
show no stain or discolouration. Some 
papers stain much more readily than 
others. The brand we use will admit 
of. 30 to 40 seconds development 
without showing any suspicion of 
stain, and in this time а properly 
exposed print will always be fully 
developed. When development is 
complete, rinse the print and slip it 
under the surface of the hypo fixing 
bath. Then move it about with a 
glass rod. This enables one to keep 
the fingers free from hypo, and saves 
the time of frequent washing of the 
hands. à; 
Reading the Test Print. 

Fig. 2 is our print, and it shows 

us that the 40 and 80 second exposures 


are too long, the 80 second section 
being remarkably so. Twenty seconds, 
however, is very near what we require. 
This method of giving a series of 
exposures in geometrical progression 
wil usually show us approximately 
what we want, but it may happen that 
—as in the case of this print—there 
are clouds in the sky and we are 
anxious to secure them. To do this 
we must hit it off very nicely between 
the sky and the landscape, and in 
making a series of trial strips we may 
work with finer gradations. Fig. 3, 
for example, shows a series of ex- 
posures of 15, 25, 35, and 45 seconds 
respectively; that is, we began with 
something rather shorter than the 
20 seconds given in the left-hand strip 
of fig. 2, and added то seconds on 
each time the card was moved along. 
As will be seen, these gradations are 
finer. The 15second strip gives us no 


. Sky, the 35 second stripis too dark and 


heavy on the landscape portion, and 
the 45 second strip is much too dark all 
over. Twenty-five seconds, therefore, 
appears to be the best balance, and fig. 
43s the complete print made from the 
negative with this exposure. In case 
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it should be thought that the shadow 
on the right is rather heavy, we may 
point out that in such a subject the 
lighting has been chosen so as to give 
the best relief to the arcading, and the 
print should show vigour in order to 
make the details distinct. In the 
original print the deepest shadows 
show detail quite distinctly, though 
this may not be apparent in the repro- 
duction. Fig. 5 is the negative, and, 
as far as is possible by reproduction 
on paper, will indicate what is a 
suitable negative for gaslight printing. 

In next week's Notes we shall show 
prints from negatives not suitable, 
and also reproduce the negatives, and 
we would suggest that our readers 
keep this week's Notes and illustra- 
tions so that they may be available 
for comparison. It is often a great 
help, in learning what a good negative 
should be, to see what an unsuit- 
able negative looks like. 


New readers should note that bach 
numbers containing previous Beginners’ 
Lessons are obtainable from the Pub. 
lishers, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Fig. 5. 
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Some facts about 
Velox is a gaslight paper which was first intro- 


duced in 1889. The Вх Journal says: 
“Tt speedily attained a great popularity.” 


Velox is made in the Kodak factory at Harrow 
—all the resources of the largest photo- 
graphic factory in England are behind it. 


Velox is sold in sixpenny and shilling packets 
by all Kodak dealers. There are Velox 


postcards as well as the ordinary cut sizes. 


Velox is used by amateurs, professionals, and trade 
printers—by every class of photographer 
anxious to make the most of his negatives. 


Velox 1s made in two grades— 
Soft Velox for normal negatives, 
Vigorous Velox for flat negatives. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Enlarging. 
I want to make an enlargement from a gaslight 
postcard print. Should I have to take a negative 
from this, or can I do it direct from the postcard? 
L. F. (Halifax). 
As you wish to make a positive enlarge- 
ment, it is evident that you must have a 
negative to do this—unless you desire to 
employ the complicated and far from 
certain reversal process. Your simplest 
plan is to copy the postcard positive 
through the camera, giving full exposure 
and developing your negative for rather 
soft contrasts. From this an enlargement 
can be made in the usual way. 


Colouring Lantern Slides. 
Can you give me formula for a medium for colour- 


ing slides which will not froth ? The more I shake 

it the worse it froths with bubbles. Any hints 

would be appreciated, etc. 

H. J. K. (Harrogate). 

Shaking any thick, semi-viscous fluid of 
this kind is just the best way to make 
bubbles and froth. The secret of avoid- 
ing bubbles in all such thick, viscid mix- 
tures is quite simple, viz., never to shake 
them at all, but to mix entirely by using 
a stirring rod, preferably of glass, and 
always moving the stirring rod one way 
only. For this it is convenient to make 
these mixtures in a squat-shaped, wide- 
mouth stoppered bottle. If a cork be used, 
sooner or later (and more probably sooner 
than later) you will find your medium 
“decorated” with a number of minute 
fragments of cork. The following 
formula is typical, and has a good reputa- 
tion:—Take such a wide-mouth 2 oz. 
bottle, and over the neck hold a piece of 
thin, not too fine-mesh, muslin. With a 
bit of string or an elastic band fix this 
muslin rather loosely, so that you have a 
kind of sagging bag—about equal in size to 
the end joint of your thumb—of the muslin 
hanging down into the mouth of the 
bottle. Wet this muslin well with warm 
water. Then into the bag put $ oz. of gum 
arabic tears, i.e., picked, clear pieces, as 
nearly colourless as possible. Now pour 
over this, slowly enough, tepid water to 
reach about half-way up the bag. Set 
the bottle on a warm mantelpiece, and 
overlay with a bit of paper to keep out 
dust. As the water in the bottle dissolves 
the lower pieces of gum, it is strained by 
the muslin. The upper pieces may clog 
together and require a little assistance on 
their way down to the bottom of the 
muslin strainer. When the gum is all dis- 
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In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 


ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
will be freely given, and correspondents will 
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solved, you should have a perfectly clear 
and practically colourless solution. To 
this add 25 minims of glycerine. Mix 
thoroughly with the stirring rod. Then 
add s drops of carbolic acid, one drop at 
a time, and stirring well between each 
addition. You will, of course, remove 
the muslin strainer as soon as the gum 
is dissolved before adding the glycerine, 
being careful to prevent any of the solid 
particles (which it has held back) from 
getting into the stock bottle. This medium 


may then be mixed as required on the 


palette with any water-soluble, non-fading 
transparent colours, such, for instance, as 
nigrosin, methyl blue, methyl violet, bril- 
liant yellow, methyl green, transparent 
platinum scarlet. After use wash your 
brushes carefully in tepid water, and dry 
them on clean rag. Be careful, after 
using the bottle of medium, to wipe the 
inside of the neck, and also the outside 
of the stopper quite dry, or you are likely 
to have trouble when next you want to 
take out the stopper. The kind of slide 
suitable for colouring is one that is 
(1) quite free from fog; (2) fully exposed ; 
(3) lightly, i.e., under, developed; and 
(6) not too crowded with minute detail. 
Broad masses of colour are more effective 
than niggling detail. 


Warm Tones on Bromide Paper by De. 
velopment. 
Are there any methods by which warm black and 
sepia tones can be obtained on bromide paper 
other than by toning processes? I enclose prints 
toned with sulphide, and you can see the colour 
is not at all agreeable. G. G. (Streatham). 
There are several other toning processes 
for bromide prints besides the sulphide 
bath, and as these have all been reterred 
to in recent issues of THE А. P. AND 
P. N., we suggest that you look up back 
numbers. You may, however, be thinking 
of warm tones direct by development of 
bromide paper, in which case we suggest 
that you try the following. Make up two 
solutions : 


A.-Wateeeer 10 02 
Metol!l! 10 gr. 
Hydroquinone 20 gr. 
Sodium sulphite 2 drams 
Sodium carbonate ...... 4 oz. 
Potassium bromide .... 5 gr. 

R Mae I OZ. 


Ammonium carbonate 50 gr. 
Ammonium bromide ... 50 gr. 
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The subjoined table shows at a glance 


‘how to modify the exposure and developer 


for various colours: 


Black: Exposure normal, sol. А } oz., 
water 4 oz. 

Warm black: Exposure 2 to 3 times 
normal, sol. A 3 oz., sol. B 4 dram, 
water j oz. 

Sepia: Exposure 3 to 5 times, sol. A 
7 drams, sol. B. 1 dram, water 1 oz. 

Brown: Exposure 6 to ro times, sol. А 
т OZ., sol. B 13 to 14 drams, water 
2 Oz. 


Although the above proportions, etc., 
were arrived at by trial and error with a 
well-known brand of bromide paper, sub. 
sequent experiments indicate their applic- 
ability to some but not all brands of gas- 
light papers. 


Tank Development. 


I want to know what you think the best developer 
for usein....tank. Before I had the tank I got 
good results with pyro-soda by the following 
ormula (quoted), but I do not get such good 
results with this diluted for use in tank. Do you 
think that diluted developer and prolonged time 
give as good a negative as normal strength and 
normal time, etc. ? W. M. (Holloway). 


We do not profess to say that this or 
that piece of apparatus, material, or 
formula is the best. Before one can deter- 
mine the best of anything, one has to be 
abundantly familiar with every known 
rival, and who shall say how many tank 
developer formulæ are in existence? But 
the following general considerations 
should have your attention. Tank deve- 
lopment generally (but not necessarily) 
implies a dilute developer and prolonged 
time. But prolonged development, under 
such conditions, endangers fog. It is, 
therefore, not generally desirable to 
dilute the developer so as to require more 
than half an hour, and, better, twenty 
minutes or so. Thus the developer must 
not be too dilute or too cold. To prevent 
staining, the quantity of sulphite should 
vary with the total bulk of solution, i.e., 
15 to 20 gr. per oz. in the case of pyro, 
for instance. But you seem to have merely 
added water. Dilutions should be made 
by adding a weak solution of sulphite. 
Excess of sulphite must be avoided, as it 
tends to fog and to general weakness. In 
general a dilute developer tends to give a 
less contrasty negative than does a more 
concentrated solution, which agrees with 
your quoted experience. Pyro has its 
advocates for tank work. It also has its 
opponents, who argue that it tends to give 
developer stain, due to oxidation of the 
pyro by the oxygen dissolved in the 
water. But this can be very largely 
mitigated by using well-boiled and cooled 
water to make up the developer. Glycin 
is a general favourite, but is not so 
economical as pyro-soda. There is this 
practical point to be noted that is often 
overlooked—that in the case where ex- 
posure, etc., has been cut very fine, i. e., 
close to the developable minimum, a dilute 
developer allows development to go on 
for a proportionately longer time than 
would be possible with a strong developer, 
as this latter would give such dense de- 
posits in the high lights that the scale of 
tones would be outside the printing range 
of our present-day papers. But using a 
dilute developer, we can go for the shadow 
detail, and yet not get the high lights 
blocked up and unprintable. What many 
people call pyro quality is really pyro 
stain. 
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Men May Come and Меп May Co. 


What is there in the subject of optics which fans the flame 
of long-drawn-out eloquence? Did Demosthenes and Cicero gaze 
long into a lens before mounting the rostrum? I ask these 
questions because I have at last started on the real work of my 
lifetime. All my yesterdays are like dandelion puffs in front of 
the gigantic task now before me. It is to read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest the recent Traill Taylor memorial lecture, 
the full printed text of which is now available. The lecture is 
on the subject of diffraction, or, more simply and sweetly put, 
of perioptrics, and it runs—or, if it did not seem uncomplimen- 
tary to the very gifted author of a remarkable communication, 
I would say that it Traills—on for ever, or nearly so. I am 
quite prepared now to believe that Tennyson’s brook goes for- 
ward in a succession of dioptric, catoptric, and perioptric 
movements. 


An Ethereal Occupation. 

With all his skill, moreover, the Traill Taylor lecturer is not 
above the human weakness of the “lastly " and “yet one word 
more." If I may be allowed in conclusion," he says, “to say 
a few words about a suggestion of my own," and from that point 
he goes on for a further fourteen and a half pages, and brings 
in twenty-four further illustrations. By starting in at once, I 
hope to have the lecture fairly well assimilated by the year 
1925. The table in the appendix may take me a few years 
longer, and it is possible that I may have to reserve the complete 
study of the pinhole image until I can resume it as an ethereal 
occupation. This will have the advantage that I shall then, 
perhaps, be able to test from a nearer point of view the theory 
that the stars are diffraction patterns produced by a hexagonal 
or other aperture. 


The Darks. 


There is one idea at the outset of the lecture which sets me 
thinking (an unusual thing for me). This is the lecturer's con- 
tention that everything is its own shadow. That shadows are 
the most familiar of images we all agree. Nobody can go to an 
exhibition of pictorial photographs without realising that 99 per 
cent. of the heaven above and the earth beneath is given over 
to sable clouds, and thunders loud, and shadowy vapours, and 
midnight tapers, and leaden skies, and settled glooms, and 
black horizons, and driving tempests, and brown deluges, and 
brooding terrors, and humid airs, and lowering elements, and 
sullen lightnings, and exhalations hot, and expiring gales, and 
rolling rack, and murky storms, and wastes of mist, and wreaths 
of fog, and—there, I'm out of breath ! 


Only Shadows After All. 

But the Traill Taylor lecturer is a greater shadow enthusiast 
than any pictorial photographer. Shadows, he says, are not 
merely the commonest, they are the only kind of optical im: ages. 
The glorious vision which breaks upon you when you meet * The 
Magpie ” in the street is not his substance, but the shadow which 
is cast by an invisible him. We are accustomed to say that a 
picture is an arrangement of lights and shadows merely. But, 
says the lecturer, light and shadow are merely two names for 
the same thing. So that our splash of sunlight is really only a 
sort of twisted shadow. The sky lies in the green.red shadow, 
and therefore it is blue; the trees in the blue-red shadow, and 
therefore they are green. Certainly it will need some readjust- 
ment of the focussing screen before I can look upon Uncle 
Ponderous—whose hand has several times been nearly carved 
up in mistake for a leg of mutton—as only a fleeting shadow 
after all. 


Wide of the Mark. 


А lecturer on Canterbury 
the photographic society of 


cathedral recently appeared before 
Leicester, and showed no photo- 


graphs whatever. Instead he drew lightning sketches with 
lumps of charcoal, and the Leicester Daily Post says that he 
“covered the ground in quick time." Cannot the Leicester 
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black апа white 
that they must maltreat 


photographers tolerate a 
artist for once in a way, 
him thus? 

A patent specification for a dark slide, taken out in July last 
by a gentleman in Berlin, states that the apparatus is provided 
with spring tongues. It must have been those same spring 
tongues which have been wagging so much lately in Berlin 
about victories which have not come off. 

A scientist has arisen to defend post-impressionism. He finds 
a physiological reason for it in the peculiar kind of visual 
stimuli which are demanded by the retina. It has to do with 
nerve-endings. That is just what we suspected. It has already 
ended ours. 


Home Portraiture. 


The Wellington Journal tells us of a case brought before the 
magistrates in which the defendant, who was an enthusiastic 
amateur photographer, handed to the Bench “a snapshot he had 
taken of his gentle half in the act of destroying the dining-room 
furniture in a moment of excitement.” 


Though, Jenny mine, your feelings to relieve, 
You smash the sofa, and the chairs, and table, 
And, oh, most fiercely lay about 
With wrath so bitter, arm so stout, 
And prove yourself as vixenish an Eve 
As ever dwelt beneath a gable— 


I'll not restrain your little run amok, 
Not I, my dearest Jenny with the hatchet, 
My protests you would never heed ; 
But I will snap your vandal deed, 
Secure your vicious stroke and random knock, 
Yes, on a spool of film ГІ catch it. 


A gentle pressure make I with the thumb, 
While you with heavy blows the home are rending, 
And you may use the tomahawk, 
And you may turbulently talk, 
For all the time my camera, though dumb, 
Proves clearly Z am unoffending. 


The image may be ghostly as a bat, 
But clear enough to get a separation, 
For it will show conclusively 
That this was done by you, not me. . . 
A daunting thought! Suppose she argues that 
The camera was provocation ! 


(A side) 
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BRODINICK, CORNWALL. 
The original, a bromide print (10 x 74), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Readers should note that the Index to the half-yearly 
volume of THE A. P., just completed (July to December, 
1914), is now ready, and can 


“THE A. P. AND P. N” be obtained free on application 
INDEX. to our publishers, 52, Long 
Acre, W.C. If a stamp is 


enclosed when applying, the Index will be sent packed 
flat with strawboard to avoid creasing. 
9 9 9 

The efforts which some amateur photographers have 
been making to supply the soldiers with photographs 
of their wives and families (in certain 
recommended cases) quite possibly 
had an interesting parallel sixty years 
ago, at the outbreak of the Crimean 
War. Before us, in a periodical dated February 17, 
1835, is a letter suggesting a scheme whereby every 
soldier and sailor, before embarking for service, should 
be photographed by a skilful amateur whose expenses 
would be paid by a fund to be raised for the purpose, to 
which the writer of the letter was willing to contribute. 
It was suggested that amateurs should attend for the 
purpose at the barracks or at the port of embarkation, 
in order to take the likeness of every man who pre- 
sented himself with an order from his officer. One 
wonders whether the scheme materialised, and whether 
there were any professional toes to be trodden upon in 
those days. We are glad to find so many evidences, by 
the way, that the camera is finding a new domestic and 
personal interest, and is a means of linking up the old 
home and the absent son. Perhaps one needs to be in 
a foreign trench in order to discover the real value of 
home portraiture. 


THE AMATEUR 
AND “ TOMMY.” 
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The Camera Club, which may be regarded as the 
centre of the social side of photography in London, is 
rapidly becoming recognised also as the 
home of photographic progress. And it 
shows no abatement in its activities even 
during the stress of the present times. 
As a comfortable meeting-place for members and friends 
it is undoubtedly without equal among the photographic 
societies of the country, and we congratulate the recently 
formed Arts Committee on the success that has so far 
attended its efforts in conducting the house exhibitions. 
This committee has also been responsible for the pro- 


THE CAMERA 
CLUB. 
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duction of the latest issue of the Chronicles of the 
Camera Club, which forms the first of a new and 
enlarged series. All photographers in London or within 
easy distance of the metropolis should make a point of 
visiting the Club and seeing for themselves the advan- 
tages it offers, and we make no excuse for bringing it to 
the notice of our readers, as the Club has undoubtedly 
filled a long-felt want. Those who are unable to call 
should write to the hon. secretary, and obtain the 
booklet describing the Club premises and giving full 
particulars of membership. The address is 17, John 
Street, Adelphi. At the present time the members’ 
annual show of work is on view, and it forms a most 
interesting exhibition for the visitor. Members’ shows 
at the Camera Club have an interest not only for photo- 
graphers provided with an opportunity of seeing their 
work under the test of exhibition, and perhaps of 
making their way into the front rank, but also as an 
indication of the nature of progress among amateurs. 
From this point of view the present display is encourag- 
ing, for though it may not have brought forward any 
hitherto unrecognised workers of outstanding ability, 
there are signs of technical skill in combination with 
original and unfettered artistic fancy. There is, how- 
ever, still a good way to go, and it must be said that 
even the works of the leaders of the forward movement 
suggest possibilities of further advance. An interesting 
feature of the exhibition is a display of autochromes by 
Mr. John W. Allison. These figure studies in colour 
are particularly notable, in that they have all been 
secured by the aid of Panchroma flash-powder, and well 
illustrate the possibilities of instantaneous autochrome 
photography. Some notes on the pictures, by Mr. 
Antony Guest, will appear in the next issue of THE A. P. 


9 8 9 
Some workers might be inclined to think that snow 
subjects ordinarily present sufficient contrast in them- 
selves without any need for special 
manipulation. But Mr. W. B. Ferguson, 
K.C., who has done most of his photo- 
graphic work in Switzerland, where, as 
he says, there is much snow and not much colour, the 
snowless parts showing as a kind of brown haze, 
impressed upon his fellow-photographers the other 
evening the necessity of a screen and plate which would, 
exaggerate the contrast. Where the sunshine impinges 
on the snow, the latter takes a cream or pale orange 
tint, whereas in the shadows it is bluish. Without a 
screen of a particular kind, there would be as much 
light coming from the shadows of the snow as from 
the high lights of the snow, and the effect would be very 
flat. For snowfields, said Mr. Ferguson, one required 
a screen which would cut out all the ultra-violet, or 
as much of it as possible, and a great deal of the visible 
blue. If it were a snowfield across which a track had 
been cut, there would be an excellent rendering of the 
high lumps and crests of the snow; but if the snow 
scene included a Swiss chalet and the brown wood, and 
the yellow screen were used, it would come out black, 
and so that would not do. "There would be perfect cor- 
rection for one part, and over-correction for something 
else, and it was a matter of much experiment to give 
each factor its proper place. 
————— — 
EADERS are reminded that a signed reproduction of the 
Editor's picture, ‘‘ The Empire's Watchdogs,” is still being 
presented to every amateur photographer who sends a shilling to 
us for The Prince of Wales’ National Relief Fund. 


SNOW AND 
CONTRAST. 
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dents, may yet prove attrac- 
tive to the photographer 
approaching the subject 
either from the pictorial 
standpoint or on account 
of the unique opportunities 
it presents for securing 
striking“ news pictures for 
the illustrated press. 

It has been said that the 
remarkable rainfall that 15 
occurring at the time of 
writing is without parallel in 
this country during the past 
fifty years, although it may 
be remembered that about 
ten years ago there was a 
phenomenally wet season, 
during which many districts 
round about London and 
elsewhere were flooded. 
Lessons learnt then in con- 
nection with camera work 
may be applicable at the 
present time, and may prove 
useful to some of the many 
workers who are sure to be 
attracted by the unprece— 
dented scenes in their respec- 
tive localities. 

The inundated landscapes 
and flooded streets are 
worthy of record by the 
camera, quite apart from 
any new features they may 
present in the way of strik- 
ing compositions. А case in 
point is the extraordinary 
photograph of the interior 
of Salisbury Cathedral, re- 
cently reproduced in the illus- 
trated papers. This shows 
the flooded interior in the 


North, the ordinary 
conditions of winter may prevail, the present season's 
rainfall has turned many low-lying districts into some- 
thing resembling inland lakes. 
and general state of quagmire in their neighbourhood, 
uncomfortable though the consequences may be to resi- 


The overflowing rivers 


A SEASONABLE SNAPSHOT FROM A CANADIAN READER. 


Some notes on 


mind :— 


A CANADIAN HOME IN WINTER. 


By Major A. 


A. BARTLETT (Prince Edward Island). 
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LTHOUGH in certain capacity of a huge mirror, reflecting the windows and 
parts of the country, interior decorations faithfully in an inverted position in 
particularly in the the lower half of the picture. These conditions are 


probably unique in the history of the cathedral. 
When attempting the photography of flooded areas in 
the open, the following points should be borne in 


(1) Use backed plates, and remember that a large sheet 
of calm water in bright daylight is nearly as bright as 


the overhead sky. 

(2) Use an efficient lens 
hood or lens shade of some 
kind, which will shield the 
lens from the sky light direct 
and also the strong sky light 
reflected upwards from the 
water surface. 

(3) Expose for the nearest 
dark object, or its reflection 
on the water, observing that 
its apparent darkness is 
visually exaggerated by 
being contrasted with 
strongly reflected sky light. 

(4) Develop for the high 
lights. Develop only so far 
as preserves gradation in the 
higher lights, i.e., stop short 
of the stage that merges the 
highest into the next light. 

(5) In most pictures of this 
kind—but by no means in 
all of them—the dominant 
note is the water, and this on 
no account must Come in the 
print as blank, white, grada- 
tionless paper. 

(6) Although the subject 
may appear to be without 
colour (black and white), yet 
this is not the case at all. An 
ortho. plate and colour filter 
will greatly help to preserve 
the valuable, delicate grada- 
tions of sky and water reflec- 
tions. 

(7) If the water surface is 
being disturbed by wind or 
stream flow, this should be 
caught, as it will be a great 
help in giving pictorial in- 
terest to what otherwise 
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might be a blank, uninteresting patch. Should the water 
be absolutely calm, however, the desired movement of Its 
surface may be secured by throwing a stone into it just 
before making the exposure. The resulting ripples 
produce a very pleasing effect that often materially aids 
the success of the composition. 

(8) Make up your mind as to whether you are going 
for foreground interest or distance and general effect. 
But do not attempt to blend the two on one negative, as 
this is pretty certain to prove neither one nor the other. 
This is just where the big majority of photographs fail 
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as regards pictorial interest. They attempt to tell two 
different stories at the same timc, and tell neither satis- 
factorilv. 

(9) Beware of dealing with water subjects, floods as 
well as other scenes, from too high a view point above 
water level. This is apt to give an unusual bird's-eve- 
view kind of effect. 

(то) Do not arrange matters so as to have the reflec- 
tion image equally strong as its originating object. One 
or other should dominate unquestionably, or confusion 
of interest will wreck vour picture. 


THE COLOUR- SENSITIVE PLATE. 


AN INTERESTING DEMONSTRATION 


HE latest beginners’ demonstration announced to take place 

at the Royal Photographic Society was on the subject of 
colour-sensitive plates, by Mr. A. J. Newton. In Mr. Newton's 
absence, Mr. С. Bunnin, of the Kodak Company, delivered an 
interesting address and gave a very complete demonstration. 
After discussing the theories with regard to the physical basis 
of light and colour, Mr. Bunnin demonstrated the production 
of various hues by cutting off certain colours in the spectrum 
and blending the remainder. He said that objects were coloured 
because they had the power of selective absorption; grass was 
green because it absorbed all the colours except green, which 
it reflected to the eye. The eye was found to be most sensitive 
to yellow-green when the brightness was above a certain degree, 
but with a low luminosity the tint best seen was pure green. 
This was known as Purkinje's phenomenon. 

This fact was kept in mind when deciding on the maximum 
illumination of a dark-room for the use of panchromatic plates 
without danger of fogging. The photographic plate might be 
regarded as a receiving apparatus for the rays in the same way 
as the eye. But the ordinary plate was colour-blind, and the 
results on the plate in the case of colour did not always coincide 
with the eye impressions. In 1875 Major-General Waterhouse 
applied eosine for dyeing plates, and found it imparted a green 
sensitiveness to the ordinary plate, and in the green region 
the plates gave a better rendering of yellow objects. But the 
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sensitiveness to green produced by dyeing the plate with eosine 
was not pronounced, and the maximum sensitiveness still re- 
sided in the violet. In the panchromatic plate the sensitiveness 
was in the red, and there remained much blue and violet sensi- 
tiveness. By having various degrees of panchromatism a sensi- 
tiveness along the whole extent of the visible spectrum could 
be secured. Filters did not alter the quality of the light, but 
they effected a considerable reduction in the quantity. By care- 
fully selecting the plates, it was possible to photograph colour 
effects with less intensity than they occurred in Nature, so as to 
admit of tinting afterwards. This could scarcely be successfully 
done if the colours were brought out darkly. 

Mr. Bunnin showed a number of very instructive examples 
of this, and passed on to describe the effects produced by the 
Wratten filters. He gave a very good demonstration of blend- 
ing effects by means of the spectrographic camera, and showed 
by means of the ordinary lantern pairs of photographs of the 
same objects, illustrating the advantages possessed by panchro- 
matic plates over ordinary ones, the latter being given three or 
more chances, and the best result chosen for comparison. The 
superiority was seen best among the cases shown in the photo- 
graphs of old oil paintings, as these did not bring out the reflec- 
tion effects of the varnish. There was also a much greater 
wealth of detail shown by the panchromatic plates in natural 
history specimens. 


-—— —— — — 


SISTER ARTS. 


A LECTURE TO PHOTOGRAPHERS ON 


T 1s customary to lump together painting and photography, 

whether in terms of compliment or otherwise; but as a fact 
the arts of engraving have far more affinity with the camera 
than has painting, if only because the result is in monochrome. 
These arts found a master of exposition at the Camera Club the 
other evening in Mr. W. Scutt, who dealt in turn with the 
intaglio and relief processes. The intaglio processes, in his 
classification, were, for line work, engraving by "gravure au 
burin, etching, and a photographic process, namely, helio- 
gravure ; and for tone work, mezzotint, stipple engraving, aqua- 
tint, stipple etching, and, again, photogravure. ‘lhe relief pro. 
cesses included, on the one hand, the wood-cut line block and 
the zincograph, and, on the other, the wood engraving and the 
half-tone. There was also the plane method, neither intaglio 
nor relief, an example of which was lithography. Of all these 
methods, said Mr. Scutt, the woodcut was the oldest, and the 
man who raised the craft of wood-cutting to a fine art was Diirer. 

Mr. Scutt devoted chief attention to his own medium, that of 
etching, and by means of magnified examples he showed the 
minute differences between an engraved and an etched line. 
The substance of them was that the excavation on the copper 
plate in the case of an engraving resembled a “V,” and in the 
case of an etching it was more like a “U.” Etching was a term 
very frequently misapplied ; it came from the Dutch or German, 
and meant an eating or biting of the line by the acid. The 
highly polished copper plate was first covered with an acid- 
resisting varnish, and no method of drawing on the copper of 
which he was aware gave the artist so much freedom. One drew 
with a point which was fine, but not sharp, being slightly 
rounded. To take off the cutting point he used a piece of fine 
emery paper, and the tool thus modified, if held fairly upright 
in the hand, would slip about the plate with the greatest ease. 
Nitric acid—half acid and half water—was used for the actual 
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etching, and was poured on the plate while it rested most con- 
veniently in a photographic dish. After a second or two the acid 
began to bite, which caused blue bubbles to form along manv 
of the lines, and the parts of the drawing which one wished to 
remain as very fine lines would be bitten deeply enough in 
perhaps three minutes. Then the procedure was resumed for 
lines intended to be less fine, and so on. It was a chemical 
experiment throughout, and one never knew exactly what was 
going to happen, but after some amount of practice it was 
possible to tell how much the lines were bitten by the bubbles 
thrown up. 

The cleaning was carried out with petrol, and the plate was 
then ready for printing. The ink used in printing was very thick 
and stiff, much thicker than letterpress printing ink. It was 
dabbed over the plate, which was then wiped with a kind of 
stiff muslin. The skill in printing, which was not inconsiderable, 
was in leaving a certain amount of ink to form a tint on the 
smooth surface of the plate, or in wiping it off clean where 
required. By a photographic dodge, Mr. Scutt succeeded in 
showing the appearance of the same etching over-printed and 
correctly printed. Both slides were made from the same nega- 
tive, but the first without backing on the lantern plate, and with 
any amount of halation, while the second was on a backed plate 
and quite free from halation. Mr. Scutt added that, of course. 
it was impossible to show correctly the effect of engravings bv 
means of slides. The little projections of the lines in an 
engraved print gave it character, and these, of course, were 
not reproducible on a flat surface. Many of his slides, how- 
ever, showing the work of various periods, were of great beauty. 
and after describing the mezzotint and stipple methods, he illus- 
trated the rather formidable set of tools—graver, roulette, 
scraper, etching point, burnisher, etc.—which the craftsman in 
these remarkable processes must have at his disposal. 
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AT the present time 
the outdoor activi- 
ties of the amateur 
photographer are 
rather limited, not 
only by the 
weather, but also 
by Government 
regulations. 

Many of the 
readers of this 
paper are employed 
in factories of one 
kind or another. 
Of course one does 
not wish to be re- 
minded of work in 

Trimming the Heel. the little leisure 

that can be spared 

for one's hobby, yet in most factories there are many in- 

teresting processes that are worth recording. If one is 

employed in the manufacture of any article necessarv for 

the soldiers at the front, the photographs taken will be of 
special interest. 

It would be quite easy for one holding an important 
position in a factory to secure a series of photographs, but 
an ordinary employee can usually gain permission, provid- 
ing there is no interference with the running of the factory. 
It would, of course, be absurd to ask for permission to 
photograph any secret process, while in Government works 
such permission 
is rarelv, if ever, | | 1 
given. | | 

It is well to 
make two com- 
plete sets of 
photographs, one 
of the article 
showing the dif- 
ferent stages in 
the work, and the 
other set of the 
work being per- 
formed оп the 


No. 3.—The Upper Lasted. 


various machines. 
In this way it can 
be clearly shown 
what is done at 
each operation 
and how it is done, 
so that the series 
will be of interest 
to any intelligent 
person, even to 
one who has no 
knowledge of the 
actual process of 
manufacture. 

The photographic side of the question may at first pre- 
sent considerable difficulty. A stand camera is really the 
only one that can be used with anything like success. 
Machinery is by no means easy to photograph, for it is 
seldom placed in an advantageous position. The lighting 
is generally found to be bad, and the position cramped, so 
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By ROLAND GORBOLD. 


the fastest lens is the one to use, and if itisa fairly wide 
angle so much the better, for seldom is it possible to get 
far away from a machine without getting into such a 
position as to make photography impossible. The plates 
used should be 

the very fastest, 
and they must be 
backed, as the 
greatest trouble is 
from halation due 
to reflections from 
the bright parts 
of the machinery 
and from windows 
that always seem 
to come in the 
“line of fire.“ — ; 
The first can be | 


No. 1.—The Upper of 
English Army Boot. 


overcome by 
smearing the 
bright parts of 
the machine with 
oil or grease. 
Some experts 
paint over the 
bright parts with 
whitewash, which 
although very 
effective is hardly 
possible where the 
machine is in use. 

In the case of a 
top lighting, which is very common in factories, it will be 
difficult to get the under part of the machine properly ex- 
posed, or even to show at all, however long the exposure. 
This difficulty can often be overcome by arranging for the 
lower part of the machine to be illuminated by flashlight 
during the whole 
or part of the ex- 
posure. 

If we wish to 
secure a true 
record of the work 
done bv each 
machine, it must 
be remembered 
that it is not а 
portrait of the 
operator ог an 
elevation of the 
machine that is 
needed, but a com- 
bination of the 
two showing the 
work of each. 

The background 
wil be another 
source of trouble, 
for the machine in 
question is not the 
only one in the 
factory, and it is 
difficult to get 
it sufficiently 
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Slugging the Heel. 
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isolated. The only 
remedy is to paint 
out the background 
on the negative. 

No rules can be 
laid down with re- 
gard to exposure, for 
the conditions of 
lighting vary so 
much. It is my 
usual plan to keep 
the shutter open 
until the operator 
on the machine 
shows signs of want- 
ing to move, and 
Over-exposure is 
rarely the result. 
An automatic 
machine that does 
not require an oper- 
ator is an easy task 
for the photograph- 
er, but the result is 
not often convinc- 
j ing. 

In developing, great contrasts must be avoided, and 
therefore it is as well to dilute the developer with at least 
an equal volume of 
water. The very | 
nature of the sub- | 
ject is bound to 
produce violent 
contrasts, and it is 
sure to be difficult 
to get detail in the 
shadows, but the 
detail must be there 
to produce a good 
result. 

For printing 
nothing can equal 
gaslight or bromide 
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Putting the Upper over the Last. 


No. 5.- 


The Sole Stitched on. 
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paper, while great P" E 
care must be taken | 
to secure a soft re- 
sult. 

A word or two 
with reference to 
the photographs 
here reproduced, 
which represent a 
few of the opera- 
tions in the manu- 
facture of the new 
regulation army 
boot. While pho- 


No. 6.—The Heel and Tip on. 


^ tographing the 
boots a large piece 
of white cartridge 
paper was placed on 
a desk and carried 
up against a box 
and secured with 
drawing-pins, no 
definite fold being 
made where the 
desk and the box 
joined, so as to 
give the appearance 
of a plain white 
background. The 
boots were leaned against the box, and in most cases 
propped up from the desk with fine pins so as to show the 
underside. In the finished print itis quite easy to touch 
out the pins and, if thought necessary, the shadow also, 
and so leave the boot apparently suspended. In these prints 
the pins have been left in so as to show the method. The 
other photographs show a few of the operations being 
carried out on the machines. 

In the case of other manufactured articles the suggestions 
given above will be found to apply equally, although in some 
cases, such as a worsted or cloth factory, the arrangement 
of the looms may present difficulties; but in most cases the 
sympathetic co-operation of the manager will work wonders. 


No. 7.—Completed Army Regulation Boot. 


MAKING LANTERN SLIDES BY REDUCTION IN A FIXED-FOCUS ENLARGER. By u. . 


T is quite likely that some readers possess fixed-focus 
enlargers, and wish to use them as reducers for lantern- 
slide making. Just by way of example let us imagine the 
enlarger works to two diameters, i.e. enlarging quarter- 
plate (4 by 3) negative to whole-plate (8 by 6) print. If now 
we “reverse the engine,” and put a quarter-plate negative 
at the paper end of the apparatus, and a lantern plate at 
the usual negative end, and make an exposure through the 
negative, we shall get, not an enlargement, but what Smith 
minor calls an ensmallment. In fact, a 4 by 3 negative will 
be ensmalled, or reduced to half size, viz., 2 by 13, which, of 
course, easily goes on to a lantern plate. Carriers for the 
quarter-plate negative and lantern plate can each easily 
be contrived out of a couple of pieces of stout card, such as 
yellow strawboard. 

Another method of making slides by reduction is illuminat- 
ing the negative by artificial light. We can proceed in two 
or three slightly different ways: 

(1) Direct allumination. A box about a foot long is 
made, having one end large enough to hold, say, a quarter- 
plate (or other size, as may be) in a carrier. The end op- 
posite the carrier is open. Opposite this end is put a 
duplex lamp with ground glass or milk opal globe. The 
inside of the box is lined with white paper or card. 

(2) Reflected illumination. Arrange a holder for the 
negative of the carrier kind holding the negative in a ver- 
tical plane. Behind the negative, and, say, a foot beyond 
it, place a large sheet of white card slightly curved concave 
to the negative. At each (right and left) side of the nega- 


tive place a lamp, i.e. one on each side, so arranged 
that it throws light on to the card reflector. Each lamp is 
provided with a shade which prevents any direct light from 
the lamp entering the camera lens. The camera lens must 
be opposite the centre of the negative to be reduced. 

(3) Using a lantern. Possibly the reader possesses an 
enlarging lantern taking the size of plate from which the 
reduced slide is required. The negative is put into the lan- 
tern, but instead of the usual easel and focussing card we 
must contrive a carrier or plate holder, such that we can 
first put in a piece of the finest ground glass, and getting 
behind that use it as we do the focussing screen of the 
camera. The lens of the enlarger is capped, the ground 
glass replaced by a lantern plate, and exposure made, just 
as though we were exposing a piece of bromide paper. 

(4) Large negatives. Suppose the enlarger takes nothing 
larger than quarter-plate, and we wish to work from a 
larger negative—half or whole plate, for instance. In 
that case we must contrive a vertical carrier or holder for 
our large negative. This done, we put into it a piece of 
white card the size of the negative, say whole-plate. We 
now put a quarter-plate negative in the enlarger, and focus 
it on the whole-plate card. Remove the negative and 
adjust the light for even illumination. Remove the whole- 
plate card, and replace it by the negative. Now arrange 
a quarter-plate camera so that the lens is opposite the centre 
of the whole-plate negative, and focus it (or any part that 
may be desired) within the 3} by 3} marks on the focussing 
screen. The rest of the procedure is obvious. 
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М our first little experiment in Composition (vide 
“The A. P.,” January 4, page 5) we learnt the follow- 

ing facts: 

(1) A light object shows a longer (greater) range of 
light and shade than does a dark object. 

(2) The surface quantity (area) of visible light and shade 
greatly depends on the direction of incident light. 

(3) Character (detail) of light and shade is partly de- 
pendent on direction of incident light. (We shall sub- 
sequently see that it is also partly dependent on the 
nature of the light.) 

We also saw that the lighting of the background has always 
to be taken into consideration, and that the tone of the back- 
ground plays an important part in the general contrast 
effect. А little consideration should show the thoughtful 
reader how all these points come into play, with especial 
effect in all cases where we are dealing with near objects, 
including, of course, portraiture, still life, architectural 
detail, etc. 

We must now be careful to discriminate between two 
terms which photographers very frequently use as 
synonymous and thus get bewildered, viz., shade and 
shadow. A hen’s egg forms a very useful model for table 
experiments. In fig. 4 we see an egg illuminated by the light 
from a small window to our right and a little towards the 
camera. 

First of all observe carefully a small spot of highest light 
towards the right-hand end of the egg. This high-light 
accent is of very great importance in enabling the eye to 
comprehend form. In a good, well-lighted portrait there 
is only one such extreme light; but usually there are two 
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Fig. 4. 


or three equally strong lights in photographic portraits— 
which result in a cutting up and scattering of strength and 
interest. One chief high (1.e. highest) light makes for sim- 
plicity, and so for concentration of interest. (We shall have 
to consider this matter again later on.) Now as our eye 
(attention) travels from right to left, we notice a very gradual 
darkening, i.e. “ gradation” of light into shade, so that we 
cannot say exactly where light passes into dark. We thus 
have a series of “half tones," i.e. tones intermediate between 
the extremes of lightest and darkest. But in this particular 
instance we can in a very rough and ready way say that 
about half this side of the egg is light and about half is 
dark. On the right half we see the effect of direct incident 
light, while on the darker half what light there is may be 
presumed to be reflected from surrounding objects. Thus 
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4 By W. NORWOOD. 


we can now say that part of the object is:in light and part 
in shade. | 

It is important to note that we are speaking of a part of the 
object itself being in the shade, or shaded. This is very often 
by photographers wrongly called the shadow sidc, and had 
this object been one of form detail it would be spoken of as 
“detail in the shadows,” or shadow detail. If now our eye 
leaves the object itself (the egg) and goes further to the left, 
we see a dark patch on the table, i.e. a shadow cast or caused 
by the object cutting off or blocking the light, or more 
familiarly a “cast shadow.” The careful reader will now 
perceive an important difference between the shaded side of 
the object and the shadow cast by the object. This difference 
(shade and shadow) is of considerable importance both in 
exposure and development. 

The tone value (position in the range of light to dark) of 
a shade partly depends on the local colour or tone of the 
object itself; but the tone value of a cast shadow is prac- 
tically independent of the object. Thus in fig. 5 we have a 
very light and very dark coloured egg equally lighted and 
surrounded. While the shaded sides of these two eggs differ 
considerably, the strength of the cast shadow is the same. 
In this example we may note that the darker egg, having 
a smooth shell surface, has a spot of high light, which, 
though small in size, is practically as strong as the lightest 
part of the lighter but rougher egg, which shows a barely 
visible high-light spot. This is not likely to be distinguish- 
able in the reproduction.) Further, take note that this light 
spot on the darker egg by contrast is more telling than the 
light spot on the lighter object. 

The next point to note in fig. 5 is that at the right-hand 


rig. 6. 


side of the lighter object we start with what is practically 
white paper—our highest available light in our print — 
from this passing leftwards, to the darkest part of this egg. 
We can then skip from this to a patch of equal tone in the 
darker egg, and continue our journey towards darkness until 
we reach the darkest point. We can compare this to two 
ladders of equal length, lashed together with a length of 
overlap. Commencing from the bottom we may ascend step 
by step to the top or any part of the overlap, and then con- 
tinue our journey to the highest light. 

The two equal-length ladders represent equal ranges of 
tone—or, as we can sav, equal contrast ranges, though they 
begin and end at different points. The lighter egg has its 
scale of tones in a high “key ? ; the darker egg its equivalent 
scale of tones in a low “key.” This matter of scale and key 
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is, for the moment, outside our immediate topic, and must 
be dealt with later on. 

Returning to the fundamental topic of shade and shadow 
let us turn to fig. 6. Here an egg of medium colour 1s 
lighted by two windows some little distance apart on our 
right Here we may see that each window acts more or 
less independently of the other in some ways, while in others 
their effect is combined. Thus from each we get a separate 
cast shadow, generally lighter in 
character than the single-window 
effects of figs. 4 and 5. But where 
these shadows cross each other we 
get a small, darker patch equal to 
those in figs. 4 and 5. The explana- 
tion is quite simple. While the egg 
cuts off the light from the nearer 
window, so casting a shadow, some 
light from the further window 
reaches this table space, and vice 
versa, so that each shadow is 
lightened or diluted by one of the 
windows, excepting where the 
primary shadows cross, where no 


direct light from either window 
reaches this part. 
Here, then, we have an effect of Fig. 


so-called “cross lighting,” such as 

is often seen in architectural interiors lit by two or more 
windows. It may be noticed that this lighting on the egg 
(fig. 6) does not give us a pronounced “modelling,” or form 
indication, as in the simpler lighting of figs. 4 and 5. In 
this case, however, the two light sources are fairly near each 
other. 

But supposing now the two windows had been further 
apart, to the extent of being somewhat opposite each other, 
it is easy to imagine that the light and shade effects would 
have been in conflict. 

Suppose now in fig. 4 we had used a mirror as a reflector, 
and placed it on the left side of the picture, i.e. opposite 
the window, it is easy to see that a general conflict and pro- 
bable confusion of effect would have resulted. Here, then, 
we see the reason why beginners are rightly warned to be 
very cautious in the use of such strong reflectors as mirrors 
in portraiture, as likely to give cross-lighting effects. Again, 
if reflecting-diffusing surfaces, such as white paper, card, 
sheeting, etc., be used as reflectors, and brought too near 
the objects, somewhat similar effects arise. This does not 
by any means imply that reflectors are entirely taboo in 
portraiture. On the contrary, such aid judiciously used (but 
not abused) with due restraint are extremely valuable, and 
especially in home portraiture. The present hint is designed 
to warn the worker against thoughtless use of such valuable 
aids. 


The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi.—To-night (Mon- 
day, 18th) Mr. C. H. Hewitt will give a demonstration of the 
bromoil process. On Thursday, 21st, there will be a lantern 
lecture by Dr. T. Cato Worsfold, LL.D., F.R.Hist.S., entitled 
" Constantinople and the Balkans from my Camera, with Scenes 
from the recent War between Turkey and the Balkan States." 


Nature Photographic Society.—The fifth annual general meet- 
ing of the society will be held on Saturday, February 20, at the 
Selborne Society's headquarters, 42, Bloomsbury Square, Lon- 
don, W.C. (nearest Tube station, British Museum). The meet- 
ing will commence at 4 p.m., preceded by a Council meeting 
at 3 p.m. ; at s p.m. tea will be served, and about 6 p.m. there 
will be an exhibition of the society's loan set of lantern slides. 
Members are asked to advise the hon. secretary (Mr. H. Armytage 
Sanders, 26, Charing Cross Road, W.C.) before February 18 if 
they intend to be present. 
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While referring to light and shade in portraiture, we may 
profitably make a couple more experiments with our egg, аз 
they serve to illustrate and explain two of the more common 
mistakes of beginners in home  portraiture. With the 


natural but mistaken idea of getting the best light on our 
sitter, ie. the egg, we place this opposite the window of 
the room, and put the camera close up to the window (vide 


fig. 7). 


The light is now falling on the object from the 


Fig. 8. 


window at the back of the camera or observer. This gives 
what is called a * back lighting." Consequently the shaded 
side, or side in shade, and also the cast shadows are hidden 
from the observer, or, as the saying goes, “back lighting 
is all light and no shade." The general effect, as we see 
in fig. 7, 15 to flatten the appearance of the object. The 
modelling 15 enfeebled. The difference between the highest 
light and deepest shade of the object is considerably less 
than in any of the previous experiments. Consequently 
small surface, low-relief detail is likely to be lost. Lighting 
of this type is entirely unsuited to low-relief architectural 
detail, coins, and objects more or less flat. 

Suppose now we arrange for the source of light to be some- 
what behind, i.e. beyond, the object, so that the cast shadow 
falls towards the spectator, as in fig. 8, we get quite a dif- 
ferent effect. The strongly lit area visible is small, while 
we see the greater part of the shaded side. The general 
character of the shaded side 15 towards evenness of tone, but 
not absolute flatness be it noted. 

Furthermore observe that a light object in shade may 
appear nearly as dark as the shadow it casts on a light 
ground. We may compare this experiment with the recent 
home portraiture vogue of photographing a figure near a 
window, with the camera at the side of the room opposite 
the window. This experiment should enforce the hint of 
basing the exposure on the darkest shades and shadows. 


The Professional Photographers' Association has decided not 
to hold its usual congress this year. It has also been decided 
this year to abandon the Photographic Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion, which was rapidly becoming an annual institution at the 
Horticultural Hall. 


“ Why is Satista like Kitchener's Army? ” This query, which 
has appeared for several weeks in the Platinotype Company's 
advertisements in * The A. P.," and formed the subject of a 
competition, has now been correctly answered. The answer is: 
“Because it gains fresh recruits every day." The company in- 
forms us that only one correct answer was given, the winner 
being Mr. L. Brand—“It is for ever gaining fresh recruits.” 
From the numerous answers received, the following were con- 
sidered very good, and consolation prizes have been awarded to 
Н. Armytage Sanders, F.R.P.S.—* Because it cannot be 
beaten”; W. Farnborough—“It is well to the front in public 
confidence, and every batch sent out 15 reliable"; A. P. Green— 
“Because it ensures success"; A. Bridger—“ Because it is 
British to the backbone," and * Because it is made to disperse 
the Germans”; T. Parseley—“ The more of it we see, the more 
we admire it.” 

News of the sudden death of Mr. H. C. Zerffi (manager of 
Ilford, Limited) must have come as a great shock to his many 
friends in the photographic world. He passed away at West- 
cliffe-on-Sea, on the 4th inst., at the age of sixty-three. 
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THE LEADER. BY J. H. COATSWORTH (Egypt). 
The original, a bromoil print (74 x 103), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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WINTER DREAR. BY CHAS. W. GARTH. 
The original, a bromide print (41 x 91), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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АММА. BY H. E. GALLOWAY. 
The original, a bromide print (51 x 73), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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SUNLIT TOILETTE. BY DR. E. C. BOON (Italy). 
From the London Salon of Photography. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Record Work at Coventry. 

I remember first announcing that the Coventry 
Photographic Club had undertaken to do the 
survey and recording of ancient and other build- 
ings in their town on the request of the Public 
arg Committee. That was about a couple 
of years ago, and since then a nice collection has 
been got together, totalling something over a 
couple of hundred prints. These were exhibited 
recently in the clubroom in Little Park Street. 
Particularly interesting is the mayor's state chair, 
which, tradition says, Queen Elizabeth used in 
her visits to the city, a canoe dug out of Swans- 
well T years ago, and an old timbered house at 
Berkswell. M Harold Baker judged the prints, 
and awarded certificates to S. Loveridge, F. H. 
Wenham, H. W. Bush, A. H. Tompkins, G. O. 
Seymour, P. Н. Rainbow, and A. L. Hitchen for 
the excellence of their work. 


An Accrington Syllabus. 


I can heartily support the appeal of the 
Accrington Camera Club for an influx of new 
members, and photographers resident in the 
districts of Accrington, Church, Oswaldtwistle, 
Clayton-le-Moors, Huncoat, and Baxenden are 
advised to ask Mr. J. Bonnard, of 1, Turkey 
Street, Accrington, for a copy of the new syllabus 
of lectures they have just issued. It is a most 
‘interesting set of subjects, calculated to please 
the most inquiring mind amongst amateurs. A 
trial visit should be made on January 2oth, when 
Mr. T. Lee Syms will be present. 


Pay! Pay!! Pay!!! 

"Pay! Pay!! Pay!!!" heads one of the nume- 
rous footnotes that appear on the majority of the 
society circulars that are reaching me just now. 
It is the signal-post of the usual New Year's 
appeal for "subscriptions that are now due and 
should be paid to the treasurer.” So many of us 
are guilty of the wcakness of leaving the payment 
until the end of the ycar instead of paying up at 
the beginning, and so frequently the secretary 
or the treasurer, or both, has to fork out of his 
own pocket the current expenses long before suff- 
cient comes in to reimburse him. It is not fair, 
and very often leads up to unpleasantness. A 
case has just come to my notice where a very 
old member of a society has been called upon in 
1915 to pay his 1914 subscription in not the most 
kind and discreet manner, and as he happens to 
be a very good payer in principle, he naturally 
resents the observations, because it appears he 
only paid the 1913 subscription early in 1914, and 
he says, "Why didn't the treasurer tell me I 
was a r behind." The moral is that trea- 
surers should make an earlier personal appeal, 
and members should remember it is not the 
pleasantest part of a treasurer's duty to ask for 
the subscription. 


Every Picture Tells its Own Story. 

May I add a note to remind Bootle and Liver- 
pool photographers who are intending exhibiting 
at the twenty-first annual exhibition the Bootle 
Society that the last day for entries is January 
27th, and the show opens on February 3rd? The 
Bootle reminders are brief and to t point, 
among which I note, “Be careful of your mount- 
ing and framing, which often ruin a good pic- 
ture.” 


Fifty-four Tabloids. 

The “Simplicity and Success in Photography“ 
lecture of the "Tabloid" firm is proving as 
popular as ever, and societies never seem to 
tire of booking the excellent papers of Messrs. 
Burroughs and Wellcome, possibly because they 
are so well staged and so admirably dressed in 
the illustrations. They have just sent me a 
further list of bookings from January sth to end 
of April, and I note no less than fifty-four socie- 
ties ve secured this excellent lecture. It has 
many recommendations, and its small cost to a 
society is one of these. 


Follow Manchester. 

A correspondent of mine was recently extolling 
the virtues of decentralisation in photographic 
societies of big cities, but I asked him it he had 

rd of the Manchester Amateur Society, and 
as he knew something of this wonderful society, 
it knocked the bottom out of his idea. I have 
been looking over their January circular, and 


again I have to announce six new members. As 
tne secretary leads, so the members follow. It 
has taken thirty years to build up the M. A. P. S. 
to its present high position amongst the photo- 
graphic societies in the world, and it behoves 
every member, therefore, who has its honour and 
welfare at heart, especially in this time of crisis, 
to not only retain his own membership, but to 
bring new recruits forward, and attend as many 
meetings as possible, so as to strengthen the 
social ties that hold the society together. If it is 
good for Manchester, it is good for every society 
in the British Isles. 


The Two Arts. 

The Shefheld Society's president's original idea 
of combining a glee party and Jantern lecture is 
fairly smart, and as the title of the subject is 
"Sherwood Forest and the Stately Homes of 
Welbeck, Clumber, and Thoresby,” one can well 
imagine the fine treat the Shefheld members had 
in viewing Mr. H. S. Nutt’s artistic pictures of 
Sherwood Forest to the accompaniment of 
"Christmas Hells” and other glees sung in 
unison. On January igth Mr. W Sturgess will 
demonstrate “The Autochrome Process” in the 
workroom of this society. 


Great Events at Leeds. . 

The Leeds Camera Club are to be congratulated 
on many points, but first and foremost in making 
up all the leeway of the past year, and finishing 
with a gain of six members, making a total mem- 
bership of 114. It is a fitting final to the twenty- 
first year of their activity, and the secretary says 
it has been exceptional in the number of appoint- 
ments, it being the highest on record—26 lectures, 
22 excursions, 8 social meetings, and 2co prints 
at the exhibition—all new subjects and from 
negatives taken in the preceding fifteen months. 
Truly it is a very creditable record, and I may 
also add that the patriotic side has not been 
forgotten, as may be instanced in the fact that 
five members are away on active service and the 
Belgian Fund has benefited by £3 10s. The 
secretary, however, did not mention that excessive 
calls on the club purse had left a small saort- 
age, but the old spirit of the camera club arose, 
and wiped the slate clean at the annual meetin 
night. Thus the new president, Mr. George 
Illingworth, sets off with a flying start. 


The Photomicrographic Society. 

For those interested in 1 
and scientific subjects, I would strongly recom- 
mend the excellent set of lectures issued by 
Photomicrographic Society, which is now ın its 
third year of success. Either the monthly lecture 
on the second Wednesday or the members’ even- 
ing on the fourth Wednesday in each month is 
particularly interesting, and the honorary secre- 
tary, Mr. J. G. Bradbury, who resides at 1, 
Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, Hendon, London, 
N.W., will be glad to supply full particulars of 
the next meeting, when visitors are specially in- 
vited. The next lecture is February icth, and the 
subject “The Theory of Diffraction in Relation 
to the Theory of Optics.” 


Northumberland and Durham Slides. 

I have seen a copy of Mr. Mortimer's p 
ment on the Northumberland and Durham Fede- 
ration Lantern Slides Competition, in which Mr. 
Robert Chalmers secured the federation plaque, 
Mrs. Gash the medal, and Mr. C. R. Garvey the 
beginners' medal. АП three are members of one 
or the other of the two Sunderland societies, a 
curious tribute to the success of one town. 
quality of the slides, says Mr. Mortimer, reaches 
а high point of excellence, and in Class A in 
particular there are many sets that are as good 
as could possibly be desired, both pictorially and 
as technical productions. This being the case, 
the task of judging them has been an exception- 
ally difficult one. "For consistency in the produc- 
tion of good slides Mr. Robert Chalmers still 
holds his own, and in the nine sets he submits 
there is scarcely a slide that can be found fault 
with. Mrs. Gash wins the medal for the second 
best set of three. They are excellent examples of 
portrait and figure work. Other sets which run 
the prizewinners very close are those of Messrs. 
A. L. Hitchen and T. A. Hudson, whilst several 
other sets are worthy of notice, and Mr. Mortimer 
in detail sets forth their strength and weaknesses. 
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All the above are in Class A, whilst the slides in 
Class B do not, of course, reach the same 
standard of excellence; in fact, the best slide 
sets are not at all comparable with the best iu 
Class A, yet at the same time most of the work 
shows a knowledge of the correct production of 
lantern slides. 


A Lantern Slide Tip. 

Mr. Mortimer has sent the beginners—that is, 
the slide makers—of the Northumberland and 
Durham Federation ап excellent tip in testing 
slides for density. He said, in the Section B of 
their competition, it was obvious that many of the 
slides had not been tried in the lantera, or it 
would have been seen that the densities were 
not all that could be desired for the best effects 
to be obtained by projection, and a good tip for 
beginners, when testing for density, was to 
examine the slides against an opal shade or globe 
of a good oil, gas, or electric lamp, or even use à 
sheet of opal in front of a fairly strong light. The 
quality observed under these conditions will be 
approximately that seen од the screen with а 
medium high power illuminant in the lantern. 


Co-ordination in South Suburban. 

The South Suburban Photographic Society have 
just issued an additional set of lectures to carry 
on until the end of April, and their officials teil 
me it has been exceptionally difficult to get the 
spring syllabus together this season, possibly 
mainly consequent on the great claims the war 
has made upon the time of members. In the 
northern parts of Britain this difficulty has not 
been so apparent, and were it not for the many 
flashes of khaki that appear in the streets, we 
should have some difficulty of realising anything 
out of the ordinary was taking place. herefore, 
let me strengthen the appeal of the South 
Suburbanites to stick manfully together, and 
ny for the sixth annual exhibition, due in 

arch, let us hope every member will try and 
make it successful by each doing his or her little 
bit to help—a few prints or a set of slides. In 
the list of lectures there is welcome evidence of 
co-ordination with other London societies, and I 
also note a lecturette competition with the 
Marylebone Society on April 26th. 


Cardiff Notes. 

In the secretary's report of the activities of the 
Cardiff Camera Club he informs me that what was 
most needed to complete a good composition was a 
little more balance in the shadows. e high lights 
were well represented in a series of excellent lectures, 
but they would like to have a few more Cardiff ama- 
teurs in the foreground. They would be as welcome 
as the swallows in spring. A detailed review would 
encroach too much on my space, but I cannot pass 
the lecture of the president, Mr. W. J. Holloway, 
who clearly illustrated the abundance of material 
there exists in the neighbourhood for record work. 
His Manor Houses of Glamorgan”’ is typical of 
many more similar subjects that are possible, and the 
Cardiff members, with a good supply of lantern plates, 
should be an excellent medium for recording them. 
Mr. W. B. Williams, the new secretary, lives at 19, 
Windway Road, Cardiff, and he tells me the accom- 
modation at the Y.M.C.A. rooms is equal to any 
number of demands the Cardiff amateurs may have 
to make, even if they turn up in a crowd. 


At the Zoo. 

Photography at the Scottish Zoological Park 
was the title of a lecture given by Mr. J. C. Mackechnie 
(of MEN at the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Association. do not know whether the Scottish 
monkeys are cuter than the English zoological speci- 
mens, but I am informed that even in captivity many 
of the latter are so timid (Scottish version) that it 
is only after the expenditure of several plates that 
they can be photographed. Lions in captivity and 
many other animals make excellent subjects for the 
camera. Summer, with the sun high overhead, is 
the best time to go. For the work a reflex camera 
is used, and a long-focus lens of thirteen inches' focal 
length on an extra-rapid plate. The plate should be 
as fast as possible, indeed ; with the shutter speed not 
less than a seventy-fifth. Ninety-five per cent. of the 
exposures were made with the 13-inch lens on a five 
by four plate. A permit is necessary, but it can be 
had for the asking, only you must not publish the 
prints without permission. 
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A HANDY BROMIDE-PAPER BOX. 


URING the winter evenings many 
“A. P." readers turn their attention 
to printing in gaslight and bromide 
papers. When printing in these mediums 
the writer has been annoyed at the waste 
of time and inconvenience caused in 
opening and closing packets of paper for 
fresh sheets, and opening and closing 
boxes in which to place exposed paper, 
and he has devised a form of portfolio 
which, whilst being light-tight, will take 
exposed and unexposed sheets of paper, 
and can be opened and closed with a 
minimum of trouble. 
The following description, which is for 
half-plate size, will enable any “A. P." 


Fie:s. 


reader to make one for himself. The mate. 
rials required are: —A piece of linen 141 
in. by 83 in., two half-plate boxes (those 
holding six plates; if full-sized ones are 
used the piece of linen will be propor- 
tionately larger), a few pieces of card, and 
some glue or one of the excellent ad- 
hesives which are now sold and are very 
handy and convenient to use. 

Divide the piece of linen by pencil lines, 
as shown in fig. r, take the lid of one of 
the boxes, and carefully remove one side, 
and, cutting the ends as shown in fig. 2, 
treat the other lid in the same manner. 
Now take two pieces of card (thin) 4 in. 
longer than the inside length of the box, 
and 14 in. wide; mark off from each end 
1 of an inch, and 1 of an inch along one 
edge, as shown in fig. 3. Borrow a bodkin 
from one of your fair relatives, and with 
this and the aid of a rule or straight- 
edge draw it along the lines; this will 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


make a groove in the card, and enable it 
to be bent without breaking. Cut out the 
small pieces marked X, and bend down 
the side and end pieces, which were pre- 
pared for bending by the bodkin. These 
two pieces of card are to be fixed at one 
side of each box, keeping them 1-8th of an 
inch below the top edge (see fig. 4). Now 
cut a piece of card, slightly smaller than 
the inside size of box, so that it will go in 
easily ; glue one side of this, and place it 
in the box (glued side uppermost), place 
on the lid, and if the box is turned upside 
down, the card will adhere to the lid, and 
after carefully removing the box, can be 
pressed by means of a weight into position 
and left to dry. When these have dried, 
replace the lids with the part with the 
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linen. hinge. А ia lid 


Shewing: portfolio 
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closed. 


side removed over the side of the box with 
the extra piece of card. Now take a piece 
of linen, 14 in. wide and the length of 
the lid, and carefully fasten it on to same, 
carry it down and under box to form a 
hinge; when these have dried sufficiently 
to handle, take one of the boxes, and glue 
the outside bottom of same, place it on one 
of the large spaces marked out on the linen 
(if hot glue is used, let it get slightly 
tacky before placing the box in position, 
otherwise the glue will come through the 
linen); now make cuts at the dotted lines, 
and remove the pieces marked X, glueing 
and turning up and over the box the pieces 
left; the piece which comes at the back of 
each box can be brought up and fastened 
just short of the lid. A piece of tape, 
stuck at one end, to the bottom of the 
boxes, inside at the centres, will enable 
the paper to be lifted and removed with- 
out being fingered. The lid of each box 
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can be labelled “unexposed” and “ex- 
posed,” and if the apparatus is carefully 
made it should be quite light-tight, and 
bromide and other papers can be placed 
in direct (face side downward is the best) 
without any annoying wrappings. 

The finished appearance of the portfolio 
is as figs. 5 and 6, and when once started 
will be found quite easy to make. 

W: D. 6G. 
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OVAL CUTTING SHAPES. | 

NO time ago a photographic job fell 

to my lot of making some oval prints. 
After procuring some oval mounts for the 
prints, I met with considerable difficulty 
in trimming the prints to the precise 
shape of the oval marked on the mounts. 
After endeavouring, without success, to 
obtain a cutting shape commercially, 
finally I had to set to work and make one. 
Presuming that this is not a rare instance, 
for the benefit of others I will briefly 
describe the manner in which I set to 
work to accomplish the job. First of 
al I procured a small piece of % in. 
thick three-ply wood, and also a small piece 
of ordinary tracing paper. The piece of 
tracing paper I laid over the marked oval 
on one of the mounts, and then traced thc 
oval shape through on to the piece of 
tracing paper with a very soft blacklead 
pencil. After removing the piece of 
tracing paper from the mount, and placing 
it down flat on a white surface, inside 
the pencilled oval outline another oval 
was pencilled, of the same curvature, at 
16 in. distance from the first and original 
oval outline. This second pencilled oval 
outline, which is the one hereafter to be 
referred to, and also to be made use of, 
for the cutting shape, was made a trifle 
smaller than the first one for the purpose 
of cutting the prints a bit smaller than 
the oval embossed on the mounts, to allow 
for expansion of the prints caused by 
moisture from the mountant. The piece 
of tracing paper was then laid, pencilled 
outlined side downwards, on the piece of 
three-ply wood. Pressure from the back 
of my thumb nail was then applied to the 
tracing paper for transferring the oval 
outline on to the piece of three-ply wood. 
After removing the piece of tracing paper. 
all imperfections in the outline of the oval 
were rectified on the piece of three-ply 
wood with a pencil. A fretworkers bow 
and saw was then made use of for sawing 
out the cutting shape. After sawing the 
oval out to complete the job, a piece of 
elass paper was made use of wherever 
necessary to polish up the edges and to 
remedy апу slight inequalities in the 
carvature of the oval. HI. Wo И» 
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SPOTS FOR LANTERN SLIDES. 


OSSIBLY some of your readers are 
aware of this tip; but to those who 
are not it may prove useful. 

All that is required is an office file of the 
kind carrying a neat device for punching 
two holes to enable the papers to be placed 
on the file, and some pieces of thin, white 
gummed paper. The former is easily 
accessible, and gummed paper can usually 
be obtained. The paper is folded three or 
four times, and spots punched out until it 
is completely perforated. It will be found 
that spots cut in this way are of a very 
convenient size, and a large number can 
be made in a very short space of time. 
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New Series—(3.) THE NEGATIVE NOT SUITABLE FOR GASLIGHT PAPER. 


Ur = 
HE article last week 


illustrated а nega- 
tive suitable for 
gaslight papers, tak- 
ing an average grade 
of paper for making 
our prints. The prints 
reproduced to-day are 
made in precisely the 
same way, that is, the 
same brand of paper 
and developer were 
employed under 
similar conditions of 
temperature, distance from light, and so 
on. Thus any differences in the quality 
of the prints are due to the negative 
alone. 

Starting off to make a trial print in 
strips, just as we did last week, that 1s 
giving exposures of 10, 20, 40 and 80 
seconds, we get the result shown in 
fig. 6. Now, if you will refer to last 
week's Notes you will see that 10 sec. 
exposure gave a print which was much 
too light; that is fig. 1. (For ease of 
reference we are numbering our illus- 
trations in continuation from last weck.) 
We see, therefore, that our negative 
of to-day stops very much less light 
than negative fig. 5 of last week. But 
there is something more than this. Dis- 
regarding the two left-hand strips in 
fig. 6, let us look at the two on the 
right-hand side. From them we see that 
though the deepest shadows are dark 
enough in the strip nearer the centre, 
which we have marked A, the high lights 


are far too dark, and look very dirty or 
muddy. The same applies to the strip 
marked B, only that the muddiness is 
not quite so pronounced. But it is ob- 
vious that this negative, fig. 7, requires 
printing exposures much shorter than 


did fig. 5, which we printed from last 
week. So we will make another test 
with a range of exposures commencing 
with something a good deal. shorter. 
Fig. 8 is a trial print, with the range 


of exposures 2, 4, 8, and 16 seconds. 
Clearly, we are now able to choose 
one of these which will be very near 
the mark. The 4 sec. strip is rather 
too light, and the 8 sec. possibly a little 
dark, so we may give 6 sec., and the 
result of such an exposure is seen in 
fig. 9. This subject happens to be the 
Same as the one of last week, and so 
comparison is simplified, and, briefly, 
the fault in this case is that the print 
lacks strength and vigour. It has a 
grey, faded appearance, just a trifle 
“washed out,” in fact. Now, some few 
subjects may look all right when ren- 
dered by a very delicate range of tones, 
but a record subject such as this needs 
more vigour. Hence, we should regard 
such a negative as fig. 7 as weak, as 
possessed of insufficient contrast. 
When, in the spring, we come to the 
mysteries of negative making, we shall 
learn how to avoid this evil of insuf- 
ficient contrast, how to correct it when 
it has occurred, and also how to obtain 
slight contrast in those cases where we 
desire extreme softness and delicacy. 


The Opposite Extreme. 


If we look next at fig. 10, we shall 
see a condition of things exactly the 


opposite. This negative alongside fig. 
7 will enable us to realise more 


clearly what flatmess or weakness 
means on the one hand, and what Aard- 
ness or excessive strength or great 
contrast means on the other. It is pos- 
sibly more difficult to reproduce a very 


Fig. 6. 
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vigorous negative than a quite soft one, 
for the half-tone block seldom shows 
either absolute black or absolute white. 


stood, this negative is far, far too strong 
for gaslight paper, but by giving an 
exposure of 45 seconds, as was done in 


© 


Fig. 11 is a test print, the series of 
exposures being 20, 40, 80, and 160 
seconds Obviously the 80 and the 160 


fig. 13, we get a print which is more 
presentable than fig. 12. 

Now, just briefly to recapitulate. We 
see that a mormal negative, such as 
fig. 5 in last week’s Notes, gives us a 
deepish shadow just black, while the 
highest light is just white paper. In 
other words, the printing paper can 
sing every one of the notes in the 
scale of the negative. This is a normal 
negative, technically speaking, and it is 
only from that point of view we are 
considering the matter just at present. 

The flat, feeble negative will enable 
us to get white in the lightest lights, 
but then the shadows will not be black, 


It is diff- 


seconds strips are overdone. 
cult to see the lines of demarcation, but 


each strip is about a quarter of the 
length of the print. Even the upper 
part of fig. 11 appears somewhat heavy 
in the shadows, so an exposure was 
given of r5 instead of 20 seconds. This 
is fig. 12, and it is just about right for 
the deep shadows, such as those in the 
fohage at the right-hand side. But 
the sunlit grass and the lighter parts 
of the buildings are quite white, as 15 
the skv. The print is not glaringly bad, 
and will look better in the reproduc- 


Fig. 13. 


but grey and dirty-looking. If we print 
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tion than it does actually, because the 
half-tone block puts a delicate grey 
tint over the white portion. But there 
is a “chalkiness ? which is unpleasant. 
Now it fortunately happens that in this 
negative the area of deep shadow is 
small, and so if we print more heavilv, 
our shadows may be too dark, but their 
being so won't offend the eve quite so 
much as does the much greater area 
of chalkv high light. Let it be under- 


till the shadows are black, the high 
lights have become dirty. The nega- 
tive asks the printing paper to sing only 
a few notes, and we get а monotonous 
effect, like singing Do, ra, me ; do, ra, 
me, over and over again. 

The strong, vigorous negative gives 
us too much white or too much black, 
just according as to whether we print 
for a short or for a long time. It is like 
a song with too long a range of notes. 
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The baritone can sing the lower part of 
the music, and the soprano the higher 
part, but neither can sing the whole. So 
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Fig. 9. 


the short exposure gives the half tones 
and shadows, and the longer exposure 
the half tones and high lights properly 
rendered. But with the short exposure 
the lighter portions are all quite white 
paper, and with the longer exposure the 
darker portions are all equally black. 
In this particular print, fig. 13, the 
effect is fairly satisfactory, largely—as 
we have said— because the area of deep 
shadow is not very great, and so we do 
not get an unpleasant effect of solid 
black masses. 

It will be agreed, we think, that а 
paper which will give prints, defective 
it is true, but still fairly passable, from 
such widely differing negatives is a very 
useful one for the novice to commence 
work with. Other printing processes 
demand much more perfect results in 
negative making, and while we do not 
suggest the gaslight printing process in 
order to enable the worker to work in 
any slipshod way, it is an undeniable 
advantage to have а paper which will 
give reasonably good results, even if 
the negative is not quite so good as one 
might wish. 
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PLATES & PAPERS 


XTREME PLATE: 400 H. & D. For ALL highest-speed 


work during the winter months. 


'ХТКА SPEEDY PLATE: 350 Н. & D. A favourite for 


general negative work at all times of the year. 


ANTI-SCREEN: 300 H. & D. NEEDS NO SCREEN to 
‘render YELLOWS and GREENS correctly in monochrome. 
A most popular plate. 


S.C.P. LANTERN (Gaslight): Yields a range of pure tones from 
black to red by simple development. 


LANTERN PLATE: 6 Н. & D. For Stereoscopic Trans- 


parencies and Lantern Slides by contact or reduction. 


BROMIDE PAPER: A choice variety of grades for Contact 


Prints, Enlargements, and the Bromoil Process. 


B.B.: For the richest of Brown-Black tones by direct develop- 
ment—no after-toning required. 


S.C.P.: For printing and developing in Gaslight. 


ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK gratis on application to your Dealer, or to 
WELLINGTON & WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


2 (Supplement) 


Stops in 
the dark 


When enlarging with artificial light you need to 
work in the dark as much as possible. To dazzle 
the eyes by striking a match even makes it impossible 
to focus accurately. 


Aldis Lenses for enlarging are supplied with 
brass leaf Iris and best quality orange cap without 
extra charge. That is an example of Aldis 
value. 


Here is an example of Aldis thoughtfulness, 
For a charge of 3s. 6d. extra we supply a very 
neat device on the Ins ring which enables you to 
set your stop in the dark without looking at it. You 
can tell by the feel what stop you are using, and 
when set the size of the stop is absolutely invariable, 
it does not depend on who set it. [t is settled 
once and for all in our factory, and we gauge all 
our stops to a nicety. This is just one little example 
of Aldis thoughtfulness in detail. 


DIS 
D ENSE 


A new illustrated Aldis Booklet, “ Aldis Lenses for 
Enlarging,” will be sent post free to any applicant. This 
contains full particulars of all our Enlarging Lenses, and of 
the new device for setting stop values by touch. Some ex- 
ceedingly useful tips and dodges are included, and common 
difficulties simply explained. A guide that costs you nothing 
and will save your pocket. 


ALDIS SPARKHILL, 
BROS. BIRMINGHAM. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN 
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WHAT IS THIS 


. SHUTTER ? 


IT IS THE 
PATENT 


ACCURATE SHUTTER 


ТЕТ? 
W 
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“ARE NOT ALL SHUTTERS 
ACCURATE?” 


"No! As a rule they unblushingly lie, and the 
.Speeds engraved upon them are only pleasant 
fictions." 


"HOW DO I KNOW THE N.S. 
ACCURATE SHUTTER IS 
REALLY ACCURATE?" 


Because the speeds are engraved upon it by 
the National Physical Laboratory after actual 
Scientific tests." 


Speeds from J to gy or hu second, and time ex- 
posure can le given. 


Tube Diameter 
for Lenses. 


I inch 
1$ inch ... 


Price, including 
ew Certificate. 


£2 5 0 
2 5 0 


JAMES A. SINCLAIR. 


54, Haymarket, London, S. W. 
of f joj | {o1 | fojol | Jap | Ju] | | 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


Iris Aperturc. 
$ inch 
1 inch 


No. .. 
No.1 ... 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons 

es the same week. 
MATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
анов, АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 


rinted in our 
ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
and correspondents will 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Stains on Bromide Prints. 


Can you tell me the cause of the yellow 
stains on the enclosed bromide prints, and 
how they may be avoided? 
B. B. (Edinburgh). 
The stains which appear on your prints 
are obviously due to the prints not being 
properly immersed in the fixing bath, or 
to their lying one over the other, so that 
the fixing solution could not reach the 
film evenly. The stains occur particularly 
when the print has not been washed be- 
tween developing and fixing, and are 
partly caused by the trace of developer 
left in the film. You should use an acid 
fixing bath, for which the following is a 
good formula : 


Sodium sulphite ............. 2 OZ 

8 2 OZ. 

WERSEBE - aaah 8 oz 
Dissolve and add to 

IYO aes AA 132344535 4 OZ. 

TORUM C0 S уйдей 12 OZ. 


Plunge the prints well under the surface 
of this, and see that they do not lie one 
on top of the other. 


Copying Black and White. 
Will vou please give me 
copying black and white diagrams? I have 
not succeeded in getting à white ground 
when the lines are printed dark enough to 
show. F. H. P. (Ely). 

You should have told us what your pro- 
cedure was precisely, so that we might 
have had some chance of spotting the 
points where you went astray. In the 
absence of any data we can only give you 
very general and somewhat vague hints. 

(1) Pin the map, plan, etc., up flat against 

a vertical wall, where it will be in a good 

strong light, and see that all parts are 

evenly lighted. Diffused daylight, not 
direct sunlight, should be used. (2) Focus 
for a point about midway between centre 
and margin of the ground glass, using the 
largest stop. Then reduce the size of 
stop until the centre and corners are 
sharp enough. Use the largest stop that 
will give the desired effect. (3) Aim at 
giving the shortest exposure that proves 
sufficient to yield strong (white printing) 
deposit for the white paper part, so that 
the black lines of the original may come 
as clear glass on the negative. (4) Aim 
at maximum development, using а con- 
trast-giving developer, at temperature not 
below 6s deg. F., i.e. between 65 deg. and 
7% deg. F. Go on developing until action 


instructions for 


ceases, or until the black lines show a 
suspicion of being developed. (5) Fix 
thoroughly (i.e. ro minutes at least in 
hypo 4 oz., water 20 oz., metabisulphite 
4 oz.) (6) Print on bromide or gaslight 
papers. (7) Use a well-coated slow, rather 
than rapid, ordinary plate, and preferably 
backed. By way of suggestion we may 
imagine the following case:  Well.lit 
room, Janvary 7, 1o a.m. to 2 p.m., bright 
diffused daylight, ordinary plate (100 
H. and D., Watkins 150, Wynne 75), stop 
F/16, exposure 1 second. Developer: (A) 
Water то oz., potas. metabisulphite 120 gr., 
hydroquinone бо gr. (B) Water 10 oz., 
soda carbonate 2 0z., potas. bromide 5 gr. 
Use equal parts of A and B at 65 deg. to 
75 deg. F. Alternative developer: Water 
10 OZ., soda sulphite 4 oz., potas. meta- 
bisulphite т dram, potas. bromide 5 gr., 
amidol or diamidophenol 3o gr. Use neat, 
6s deg. to 7o deg. F. Let us hear how 
you get on with these hints. 


Press Work. 


I am anxious to get some prints accepted by 
the papers or small magazines, and shall be 
glad to know how to proceed, etc. 
J. N. (Highbury). 
Both prints you send point to negatives 
which have been very considerably under- 
exposed, and show very little, if any, 
gradation or detail towards the dark end 
of the scale. For reproduction in the 
press it is generally desirable to have 
clean, bright, rather contrasty prints, with 
detail and gradation. Аз to how to pro- 
ceed, etc., the best advice we can give you 
is to consult * Photography for the Press, 
etc.," by F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. (price 
1s. 2d., post free), which goes very fully 
into all details, and in a manner not pos- 
sible on this page. A revised and up-to- 
date edition (fourth) of this indispensable 
book has just been published, giving a 
long list of illustrated papers to which 
you might send your work for considera- 
tion, etc. 


Shutters. 
I have three shutters, which have all "struck 
work," as I think, on account of the recent 
or present наан atmospheric condi- 
tions, ete. . J. C. (Rainham). 
Take a roomy cardboard box with lid, 
and dry it very thoroughly by leaving ina 
cool oven or on the oven top overnight. 
Then put your shutters inside this box for 
a day or so in a dry place. Cardboard 
absorbs moisture from the air or objects 
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enclosed in it. If your shutters are on 
strike on/y through damp this should set 
them right. But it is quite possible that 
there may be certain metal parts which 
have been lubricated at some time, and 
that this has dried or got pasty with 
inherent fine dust particles. In this latter 
case the only course is thorough clean- 
ing, which most probably means taking 
the apparatus to pieces. Unless you are 
something of a mechanic in this direction, 
it would probably be wiser to send the 
shutters to their respective makers for 
cleansing and readjustment. 


Flash Powders. 
As I do a good deal of flashlight photo- 
graphy, and find the powder expensive, I 
should be glad of formule to prepare it. 
Is the magnesium powder prepared by pre- 

cipitation or mechanical means? 
T. Р. D. (Newcastle). 

The magnesium powder is a mechanical 
product requiring special machinery. The 
latest price list at hand mentions it at rod. 
per oz., but prices may have changed since 
this was printed. As to preparing flash 
powders, a moment's thought will show 
you that these are necessarily of an ex- 
plosive or rapid combustion nature, and 
that one cannot be too careful in their 
preparation, storage, and use. On no ac- 
count should any such mixture be used in 
a blow-through jet or lamp of any kind, 
but only ignited when spread out on a flat 
sheet of iron or some other such open 
arrangement. When mixing such powders 
no metal object of any kind must be used. 
The ingredients should be placed side by 
side in the centre of a sizable sheet of 
tough, flexible paper, and then, by raising 
the right and left hand sides of the paper, 
the mixture is rolled from side to side, and 
so gets well mixed. Only prepare—i.e., 
mix—as much powder at a time as is to 
be used on the occasion. It is better for 
several reasons to keep all the several in- 
gredients separate and in a cool and very 
dry place. The powdered magnesium re- 
quires to be thoroughly well dried before 
being mixed. Mixing should be done well 
away from any candle, lamp, or fire, in 
case of flying sparks, and—N.B.—WNo 
smoking allowed. The following formula 
have been advocated by various experts: 


1. Magnesium powder, 3 parts; potas- 
sium chlorate, 6 parts; antimony 
sulphide, 1 part. 

2. Magnesium, 1 part; potassium chlo- 
rate, 3 parts. 

3. Magnesium, т part ; potassium nitrate 
(saltpetre), 1 part. 

4. Magnesium, 1 part; 

. manganate, s parts. 

5. Magnesium, 1 part; 
chlorate, 1} parts. 


potassium per- 


potassium per- 


From what has been already said, you 
will understand that each ingredient 15 
separately powdered, and the mortar 
thoroughly cleaned before being used for 
any other ingredient. The finer the 
powder and the more thoroughly mixed 
the ingredients, the quicker and brighter 
the flash. Some workers advocate the use 
of a sieve for mixing, the sides being of 
stout card and the bottom of moderately 
fine canvas. 


Metabisulphite. 

Is potas. metabisulplite the same as meta- 

bisulphite of potash. А 1 

Е. Т. (Yetminster). 
Yes, the same thing. The old name 15 

potash—i.e., pot ashes—the common 
name potas., and the chemical name 
potassium, 
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Photography Made Eloquent. 


Like a host of readers, I have had a luminous ten minutes 
with the report of the address which Mr. R. B. Penman de- 
livered recently before the Scottish Photo. Pictorial Circle. It 
is not often that photography is made eloquent, and, indeed, 
until there arose a pictorial generation, a plaque might well 
have been awarded to anyone who could weld a photographic 
reference into a passage of passable oratory. Even I am old 
enough to remember the first occasion on which the phrase 
about the artistic finger of the sun tracing an image on the glass 
was used in photographic company. It was in the good old 
days, when they never talked of anything except plate speeds and 
developing solutions, and the daring innovator was nearly made 
to feel, not a finger, but several fists. In these decadent times 
Mr. Penman can rhapsodise up in Scotland to his heart's con- 
tent, and the members of the Circle never up and slay him. 
At least, if they do, it is subsequent to a hearty vote of thanks. 


The Veil of Mystery. 

Instead of slaying him, they spoke of his poetic prose. Why 
is it, by the way, that if you say a man spoke poetic prose 
he takes it as a great compliment, whereas if you say he spoke 
prosaic poetry he turns and rends you? But it was really first- 
rate eloquence, this talk about the birth of ideals, the rudderless 
ships drifting on the sea, the squadron lying grim and stript 
for war, the halo of tender romance, the challenge to time, the 
tragedy lurking in the shadows, the bathing in glory (hot or 
cold?), the shining armour, the sun setting but to rise again (as 
it sometimes does), and the atmosphere of Edinburgh, which 
forms a veil of mystery around the most common things. I hap- 
pened, by good fortune, to be in Edinburgh one day last summer, 
and, endeavouring to get a distant view of Holyrood, I saw that 
veil of mystery. It is a subtle vapour, its tones ranging from 
grey to black, exhaled from innumerable chimney pots, all of 
them as hard at it as though they were paid by the piece. When 
I want a lesson in brisk unanimity and the devotion of many to 
the common end, I shall think of the chimney pots of Auld 


Reekie. 
Put Poetically. 


I drew the attention of a well-known photographer, who was 
associated for a good many years with the city of Aberdeen, to 
R. B. P.'s very able effort to set photography to liquid phrases, 
and he told me in return a story of an old professor of Greek 
in the university up there who asked his student, MacPherson, 
one day to render a passage from Homer or some other minor 
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poet. And this was Mr. MacPherson's rendering: “Ah kill’t 
twa pigs.” With a frown the professor turned to Mr. 
MacDonald, who rendered it similarly, “АҺ kill't twa 
pigs.” “Gentlemen,” said the professor, “why do you not 


introduce some felicity of style, somé grace, some elegance? 
Now, let me render the passage: Wee piglings twain I hunted, 
and their mortal day was done.” 


The Jolly Picture. 

R. B. P., by the way, lays it down as a very sound principle 
that unless a man feels jolly—or, to put it in R. B. P.'s way, 
unless chords of joy strike within him—he had better not attempt 
a jolly picture. I should like to see the early-rising photographer 
in Princes Street blowing through his mittened fists in order 
to get up some hilarity, the while his camera faces the wintry 
sun coming up over Portobello with a guid morn to Scotland. 
I have a suspicion, although no data, that the pictures which 
iollify are the work of misanthropic individuals. At least I 
know that the converse is true. Some 


w years ago there was 
exhibited a picture which was haunting in its sadness. It was 
guaranteed to give a visitor sixty-five shivers. “The Dell of 


Death,” or something similar, was its title. When I knew that 
I was to meet the author of that picture on a photographic 
excursion in the West of England. I adjusted my spectacles to 
focus an unearthly Dantesque wraith of a man. But he proved, 
on the contrary, to be big and rubicund, his laugh shook the 
Malvern Hills, his cigar scented the Forest of Dean, and his 
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talk—he happened to be in the house agency 
business—was chiefly about real estate. He has 
since given up photography in order to devote 
himself to the collection of epitaphs. 


‘An Episode. 


One of the strangest things seen lately has been * The Lord 
of the Dynamos" at * The Tennis Tournament," in company 
with “The Spirit of the Mist.“ It was “Showery Weather," and 
the attention of his dynamic lordship was evidently not upon 
the game, which rather exasperated his fair companion, who 
remarked that he did not seem to be very (Mrs.) Keene upon it. 
He replied that “The Sun Hat” just in front was troubling him. 
* You are enough to try the patience of a (Charles) Job," was 
her petulant reply, which she followed up with the remark 
that it was time she went back into * The Melting Pot." This 
seemed to bring the gentleman to a sense.of the situation. 
Evans!“ he said, “that will be a (Thomas B.) Blow.” “I 
should have thought it rather a (Dr.) Boon,” she retorted, “but, 
of course, you are the best (Fred) Judge.” And off she slipped 
along “The Aerial Highway,” whereupon he of the dynamos 
sighed and said, “Alas! that Spring should vanish with the 
Rose.” He descended from * The Top of the Hill,” and watched 
for awhile * The Water Babies" in the (Bertram) Park—* The 
Trio" were as buoyant as an (Essenhigh) Corke—after which 
his eye caught the signal, * England Expects . . ." and he de- 
cided that the best thing he could do to solace his wounded 
feelings was to offer himself for service “Under the White 
Ensign." Which he did, and “The Toast,” ladies and gentle- 
men, is Photograms of the Year, in which you will find all these 
and lots of other interesting people and things. 


The Dream. 
While working in the dark.room through the night, 
We've nodded—we confess it—as did Jove. 
Dim and fantastic burned the ruby light, 
More smelly, yet more smelly grew the stove. 
The sound of running water, to our ears 
Became a lullaby to hush our fears. 


And we have dreamed—though busy still the hand, 
Though still we waited for that highest light— 
Have dreamed that we were in some lotus-land, 
And met its princess, she a radiant sprite ; 
But when we hasted the dark-slide to fill, 
"Iwas then our thumb.like fingers lost their skill. 


And as the more despairingly we tried 
(And every time we tried afresh and tripped) 
To get the plate to slip into the slide, 
The radiant vision out of focus slipped ; 
And, waking up, we found—oh, gracious Kaiser !— 
We'd overdone the neg. of Aunt Eliza. 
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ST. AGNES. BY JOHN BAIRD. 
From the Exhibition of the Scottish Photo-Pictorial Circle at Glasgow. 
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No defence of the word "'photogram " is needed at 
this time of day, but it is interesting to recall, now that 
another volume by the consent of many 
judges, the best yet—has been added to 
Photograms о] the Year, that the word 
is over fifty years old, and not many years junior to the 
word “photograph " itself. The earliest instance of the 
use of the word “ photogram ” that we can trace is dated 
1859, when a volume was published bearing the title 
Photograms of an Eastern Tour, and a few years later 
the purists were loud in demanding the use of photo- 
gram" as the photographic noun, suggesting that 
"photograph " be retained only as the verb. We have 
come across the following by ап anonymous writer of 
1862 :— 

If deservedly praise on the Times was conferred 
For having first used in a gram- 
matical form that most sensible word, 
Not telegraph, but telegram, 
Why should we not all again hasten to school, 
And in Greek grammar get a good cram, 
And so learn to say, by that very same rule, 
Not photograph, but photogram? 
While “telegram " has settled down into the language, 
photogram seems only to have secured a perpetuity of 
foothold in the annual volume issued from this office. 
But this has had the result of giving the word a dis- 
tinctive and aristocratic suggestion which it would lose 
if it were used in a general sense. 
9 O ө 


We are glad to be able to record that the Federation 
of photographic societies in the South of England, 
which we advocated for 
some time and which 
became an accomplished 
fact last year, is show- 
ing great activity and enterprise in various directions. 
We have just received the printed prospectus and lecture 
list, which indicates that the newly formed executive, 
under the able presidency of Mr. S. Dawe, of the Ports- 
mouth Camera Club, have not let the grass grow under 
their feet. This youngest of federations already includes 
as working units the Bournemouth Camera Club (hon. 
sec., Miss Penrice, 44, Lowther Road, Bournemouth); 
Chichester Photographic Society (hon. sec., Mr. G. W. 
Barnes, Clyde House, Chichester); Faversham Institute 
Photographic Society (hon. sec., Mr. W. Whiting, 
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Ospringe, lF'aversham); Hove and Brighton Camera Club 
(hon. sec., Mr. R. J. Perry, 33, Tillstone Street, 
Brighton); Isle of Wight Photographic Society (hon. 
sec., Mr. H. E. Hawkins, 146, High Street, Newport, 
I. W.); Lewes Photographic Society (hon. sec., Mr. 
F. W. Davey, Moat Cottage, St. Michael's, Lewes); 
Maidstone Camera Club (hon. sec., Mr. W. J. Corke, 
29, Charles Street, Maidstone); Portsmouth Camera 
Club (hon, sec., Mr. Jas. C. Thompson, 23, Elm Grove, 
Southsea); Southampton Camera Club (hon. sec., Mr. 
C. M. Cooper, 203, Shirley Road, Southampton); Tor- 
bay Camera Society (hon. sec., Dr. Harley Gough, Glen- 
allon, Torquay); Worthing Camera Club (hon. sec., 
Major Edgar Hill, V.D., Rosetta, Grove Road, 
Broadwater, Worthing). Upwards of thirty practical 
demonstrations and illustrated lectures by members of 
the various societies are announced in the prospectus as 
being already available. In this way the societies con- 
cerned speedily realise one of the advantages of federa- 
tion. The interchange of these lectures and demonstra- 
tions, delivered personally, provides a much finer winter 
programme for each society than would be possible under 
any other circumstances, and we congratulate Mr. Dawe 
on the success that has attended his efforts. We would 
also draw the attention of readers residing in the South 
of England to the societies mentioned above. Applica- 
tion for membership to the hon. sec. of the nearest one 
will prove of mutual benefit to both the individual and 
the society. Further particulars of the Federation will 
be supplied by the energetic hon. business secretary, Mr. 
Jas. C. Thompson, 23, Elm Grove, Southsea. 
9 9 9 

Aspirants to press photography are told over and 
over again that glossy prints are desirable when sub- 
mitting their work to editors. The 
advice is pertinent, їп view of the 
idea, which is widely entertained in 
magazine and newspaper offices, and 
in not a few process houses as well, that glossy prints 
are the best media for half-tone reproduction; thus the 
glossy print, other things being equal, has greater 
chances of acceptance than the print with a matt surface. 
The quality which is desired for reproductive purposes 
is pluckiness in the print itself, combined with a smooth 
uncreased surface and good colour. This is a very dif- 
ferent thing from mere external lustre. 

o ө Ө 

County Donegal should be a fertile resort for the 
pedestrian photographer, by Mr. H. Selby's account in 
his lecture at the Camera Club. Even minus 
the orthochromatic plate, his records 
brought out effectively the beauty and weird- 
ness of the shimmering loughs and the 
desert-like sand dunes, the towering cliffs, and, above 
all, the silvery slopes of Errigal, the most beautiful 
mountain in Ireland. Donegal is remarkable chiefly 
for its coast scenery; the range of peaty moorland inland 
sometimes rather suggests that Nature has given up 
the job in despair. That a photographer was needed 
to go through County Donegal and set matters 
right was proved by a small local guide-book, pages of 
which Mr. Selby reproduced. One of them bore a de- 
scription of Dunfanaghy Bridge, which is a massive 
structure with stone arches, and was accompanied by a 
picture which could be none other than that-of the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge, while, so freely was the book illus- 
trated, that a block of Worcester Cathedral was made 
to do duty for a Donegal meeting-house. 
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HE term 
T secondary“ 
may be con- 
veniently applied 
to such processes as clearing, hypo 
elimination, the removal of stains, 
and the prevention of discoloration 
due to the developing agents we 
have for the time to employ. 
Chemical reactions are generally 
retarded by cold, and the big drops in temperature 
which we are likely to experience may indirectly cause 
a number of troubles in the dark-room, 

Fixing, for example, requires a longer time for com- 
pletion, and it must be remembered that when the 
plate has cleared, i.e. its“ milkiness’’ has disappeared, 
it is not necessarily fixed; fixing is a double process, 
one silver salt which is not soluble being first formed 
by the action of the hyposulphite, and this being later 
converted into a further salt which is soluble. Taking 
the average fixing bath as containing four or five ounces 
of hypo to the pint of water, the time for complete 
fixing may be well taken as double that taken for the 
milkiness of the plate to disappear. 

I shall deal more particularly in this article with 
the removal of the hypo from the film, and the removal 
of stains caused in development. Two things are 
essential for the permanence of a negative or print ; 
one is complete fixing, the other complete removal of 
the hypo. Chemical agents to remove the last traces 
of hypo are not popular, although on their first appear- 
ance they were hailed as a welcome scientific advance. 
Their use may be recommended where the water avail- 
able for washing is very cold, where the negative is to 
be subsequently intensified, and where a really permanent 
negative is particularly desired. There are many 
effective hypo eliminators on the market, the per- 
sulphates and percarbonates being frequently employed, 
as their function is to oxidise the traces of hypo; but 
a solution prepared in a few seconds from materials 
usually in the dark-room, may be made as follows :— 


КЫ Xd wr] 
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TRUE. doxes Tv СҮҮС Esa 40 OZ. 
Pot. permanganate .............. I gr. 
Suiphunie sei ба 4 drops 


Hypo eliminators should not be used at once after 
fixing, for it is the last traces, not the bulk, of hypo 
that we want to deal with. The plates or prints should 
be well rinsed with five or six changes of water, or in 
running water, lasting altogether for at least fifteen 
minutes, then rinsed in the permanganate solution for 
a minute or two, and finally washed thoroughly again. 
They may, if desired, be treated again with permanga- 
nate, and then again washed. Аз long as hvpo is 
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present, the pink colour of the permanganate solution 
will be affected, and changed to a dirty brown. 

To turn now from fixing and the removal of hypo to 
discoloration of the negative, we may take the brown 
stains due to pyrogallol as a good example—for “ pyro ” 
is probably destined to come once again into favour 
owing to the comparative ease of its manufacture. 
One can hardly pass this excellent reducing agent 
without saying a word in favour of it; complicated 
German developers derived from the base paramido- 
phenol have been the subject of many patents, and 
sound advertising has brought each one of them many 
adherents. But pyro-soda used with discrimination 
will do nearly, if not all, that any other more modern 
developer will do, and it is only the greater use of 
development papers as against P.O.P. that has blinded 
us to the fine printing qualities given for the latter 
paper by the slightly brown coloration imparted to 
the films of negatives developed with it. The elimina- 
tion of this colour we shall now discuss, as in winter 
time the majority of printing is done with bromide or 
gaslight papers, and the brown tinge of the film retards 
exposure. It should be mentioned, however, that it 
is quite possible to obtain very nearly black negatives, 
i.e. unstained gelatine, with pyro-soda, if metabisulphite 
be employed as the preservative, whereas the old pyro- 
ammonia formula is the worst offender; pyrogallol 
readily attacks organic matter such as gelatine, turning 
it brown, but the reduced metallic silver of the image is 
black. 

One of the best formule for removing pyro stains is 
that given by Mr. B. J. Edwards, as follows: 


е bey te may easi de I pint 
ino MNA M ИМ qo I OZ. 
Ferrous sulphate Svea oon 3 oz. 
PEDIC Sold. 46540535 cage ben ee 2 drachms. 


The clearing solution is used after fixing and wash- 
ing, and is, of course, applied until the discoloration 
has been removed. A good final washing is afterwards 
necessary. 

Another very good clearing bath for removing almost 
all kinds of development stains is made with chrome 
alum and citric acid, as follows :— 


77. Laco we HET ye Se I pint 
/ ˙ A ͤ ˙ AA I Oz. 
LINE BENE Vou ыыы ы Res tet I OZ. 


Citric acid serves as a solvent of the stains while 
attacking the film less vigorously than sulphuric acid, 
and the chrome alum by its vigorous action counteracts 
any tendency to frilling. 

Intensification and reduction are both secondarv 
processes that come much into operation in the dull 
weather, and a combination treatment of the two will 
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sometimes be found practicable, when by developing 
out the faint shadow details the high hghts have become 
too strong. By means of selective reduction the high 
lights can be preferentially reduced, though some little 
skill 15 necessary in order to obtain the best results. 

An intensifier of topical interest is the uranium bath 
topical for the reason that uranium is, before long, 
likely to become a drug in the market, owing to the 
various processes of radium extraction. Radium usually 
occurs in conjunction with uranium, in the proportion 
respectively of 3.4 to ten millions, so that large quantities 
of uranium are necessarily produced. Uranium nitrate, 
or “ uranyl " nitrate, has the chemical formula (UO2) 
(NO,),, and a single-solution intensifier can be prepared 
by mixing equal parts of the two following solutions :— 


A.—Uranium nitrate ................ l oz. 
Glacial acetic acid ............... 2 OZ. 
Wai 8 I2 OZ. 

B.—Pot. ferricyanide ................. 4 oz. 
Wai. ³ðV2Lv ока нае 12 OZ. 


Great care must be taken to have the negative en- 
tirely free from hypo, and when intensifying with 
uranium there is every justification for emploving a 
hypo eliminator. The plate should be removed from 
the solution just before the desired degree of intensifica- 
tion has been reached, washed three or four times in 
running water, and dried. Over-intensification can be 
reduced by the application of a weak solution of am- 
monium carbonate. 

Negatives or lantern slides that only require a slight 
increase of density may be suitably treated with chro- 
mium, being first bleached in a mixture of equal parts 
of the two following solutions : 


HOME-MADE PAPERS FOR MULTIPLE MOUNTING. 


of the same colour, for multiple mounting, and not 
being able to obtain any suitable ones locally, I set to 
work to try and make some myself. After some experi- 
ments, I found that the best paper for the purpose was white 
blotting paper, thin or thick, rough or smooth, according 
to the taste of the worker. A supplv of the selected blotting 
paper, a penny packet of “Dolly” or “Drummer” dye, 
brown, or whatever colour is chosen, and an ounce of sheet 
gelatine to size the paper (obtainable at any grocer’s for about 
twopence pei ounce) are all the materials required. 
About a drachm or so of the gelatine should be put to soak 
in cold water until swelled, and then dissolved bv gentle heat, 
and added to the dve, which should be dissolved in the usual 
fashion, using about a half to a pint of hot water in the first 
Instance, in order to secure the maximum depth of colour 
In the first batch of papers. This solution should be poured 


Q s time ago, requiring some papers, different shades 
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A.-—Pot. bichromate ............. 3 drachms. 
Wateh cues A 9 OZ. 

B.-—Hvdrochloric acid ............ т drachm. 
N ³·ÄAA eiu eee а © oz. 


The image becomes a buff colour in this solution, and 
when the plate has been thoroughly washed it is re- 
developed. For this purpose almost any alkaline 
developer mav be used, but it should not contain 
bromide. 

Lantern slides fully exposed but under-developed тау 
with advantage be bleached with either mercury or 
ferricyanide, and then ''reblackened " with sodium 
sulphide solution, as a delightful warm tone is produced 
thereby ; the uranium intensifier already described 
imparts a foxy red tone if carried to excess, otherwise 
а магт sepia. 

In conclusion а “ selective " reducer тау be described 
for winter use; if used on a dry negative it usuallv 
gives the greater reduction in the high lights, and this 
is most generally wanted in cases of under-exposure. 

The solution is as follows :— 


Pot. permanganate ............. IO gr. 
Alum pots; 5 drachms. 
Distilled gates ES IO OZ. 


The water should not be lower than 60 degrees F. in 
temperature when making the solution. The dish 1s 
well rocked during reduction, as otherwise the pre- 
cipitated oxide of manganese will deposit on the plate 
and ''screen " the action. When sufficiently reduced, 
the negative is treated with water containing I5 grains 
of potassium metabisulphite to the ounce until the 
brown appearance has disappeared, and is finally well 
washed. 


— 


By G. J. SINGLETON. 


into a dish or tray a little larger than the paper to be stained. 
The blotting paper is then drawn rapidly through the dye 
and pinned up to dry, care being taken to leave a couple 
of inches at the top unwetted, as otherwise the blotting paper 
is so soft when wet that it would be impossible to handle it. 
When sufficient of the deepest tint required has been stained, 
more water should be added to the dye, and another batch 
made, and so on, until the lightest tint required is reached. 

A series of papers made in this manner is very hard to 
beat, for all the tints being variations of the same colour 
are in perfect harmony with each other. 

If the desired colour cannot be obtained ready prepared, 
two or more packets of dve can be mixed, e.g. a small quan- 
titv of black may with advantage bc added to the brown, or 
black and red can be used, testing as one goes along with 
small pieces of the paper, and adding more of either dye 
until the desired colour 1s reached. 


— —— ——— 


READERS are reminded that a signed reproduction of the Editor’s 
Picture, The Empire’s Watchdogs,” is still being presented to 


every amateur photographer who sends a shilling to us for The Prince 


of Wales’ National Relief Fund. 


Over a thousand shillings have 


already been received for the Fund. 


January 25, 1915. 
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By the Rev. Н. О. FENTON, В.А. 


DO not think I am wrong in supposing that there are 
| two things in which the majority of our dark-rooms 
fail, and fail lamentably, namely, ventilation and 
illumination. Some little time ago I came into possession 
of an attic which I was able to fit up as I liked. The 
results proved so satisfactory to myself, and have been 
so envied by others, that I am describing one or two features 
for the benefit of those who desire less stuffiness and more 
light in the gloryhole. 

Fig. 1 shows one side of the room as it would appear 
looking down on it with the ceiling removed. On the 
extreme left is a shelf for holding hypo dishes; next to 
it is the sink. The cupboard-like arrangement in the 
centre is the °“ light-box.’’ On the right is a table carrying 
the enlarging easel on runners. Since anyone adopting 
these ideas will carry them out in his own way, I am not 
going to give details of construction, or measurements 
(save mentioning that my light-box is two feet square), 
but will describe it in general terms. First, just below 
the ceiling, a brick was knocked out (at A), making an 


Fig Т 


outlet into the open air, the wall being an outer опе. An 
alternative to this would be a tin or zinc tube leading into 
a chimney or to a window. The framework of the light- 
box was built of four battens reaching from the ground 
to the ceiling. At the height of about three feet cross- 
pieces were fitted, and on them a floor was laid; fig. 2 
is a plan of this. Quite a number of ventilation holes 
were bored in the floor, and light trapped by means of a 
false floor. As I used my Sanderson camera for enlarging, 
the condenser, B, in its wooden support was built into 
its place by means of cross battens. С is a piece of ground 
glass. Hetley's, of Soho Square, London, supply very 
finely ground annealed glass for about a shilling. D, D 
are rails on which the base of the gas pillar runs. This 
base is pulled nearer to the condenser, or pushed further 
away from it, as required, by means of a piece of wire (E) 
attached to the carrier and led outside the light-box 
through a hole in the wood underneath the condenser. 
The light itself is a Howellite inverted gas-burner, giving 
a magnificent light of about 80 candle-power. If I had 
no gas supply I think I should use a Luna lamp burning 
methylated spirit. F is a flexible tube supplying the gas. 
The enlarger is not placed in the centre of the light-box, 
in order to give sufficient room between the wall and the 
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COMFORT 
IN THE DARK-ROOM. 


Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


easel. G is the window for lighting the sink. It has 
three panes running in grooves like an ordinary house 


window. The outside one is plain yellow glass; the 
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middle, white opal glass; and the third ruby. This last 
was made by binding between a sheet of plain glass and 
one of opal two thicknesses of a not too deeply stained 
red gelatine. This may be obtained from Hinton’s, Bed- 
ford Street, Strand. 

For bromides and lantern work I use the opal and yellow 
together. For examination of fixed slides and negatives 
the opal by itself forms an unequalled medium ; and the 
drippings fall harmlessly into the sink! For even the 
fastest plates I use the ruby alone, and though I can see 
to read in comfort by it, I have never had the least trace 
of fog. The panes measure 15 by 12, and the amount of 
light passed horrifies people who see it for the first time. 
But it spells comfort. The panes may be counterpoised 
by weights in exactly the same way as an ordinary window, 
or as shown in fig. 3. The glass is bound with tape, in 
much the same way as a lantern slide is bound, only two 
ends are left loose. These are joined to a cord, which is 
carried over a pulley, then over 


another pulley, through a hole, [^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
and so outside the light-box. 
When a particular pane is not 


required it is pulled up out of the 
way by the cord, a ring at the end 
of which is slipped over a hook. 
The grooves in which the panes 
run are sufficiently deep to trap all 
light. H is another window, not 
so elaborate as the last, since it 
is merely a rabbet which will hold 
either a pane of ruby glass or one 
of opal, or an opaque screen. The 
rubv lights up the rest of the darkness, this being 
specially useful when enlarging. The opaque screen 
comes in handy when developing panchromatics, and the 
opal is used for retouching purposes. Fig. 4 shows the 
retouching desk in position. One way of attaching it 
would be to hinge it to its prop at the bottom edge, and 


Fig T7 
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to the light-box at its upper, so that when not in use 
it could be folded up out of the way. 

When all these things had been arranged satisfactorily 
there only remained the boarding-in of the light-box, 
which so far had been only a framework. Ап eightpenny 
egg box provided more than sufficient timber for this. 
Two thicknesses of brown paper pasted over it made it 
quite light-tight, and gave it a neat appearance. Under 
the table a box is kept for the reception of waste paper 
and rubbish. The space under the light-box and sink 
contains shelves for holding dishes, etc. Above, there 
are numerous shelves for bottles. Lately I have made 
at the top of the light-box a light-trapped opening. This 
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being immediately opposite the air outlet at A, keeps the 
room beautifully fresh. These are not shown in the 
sketch, in which I have omitted various lines for the sake 
of simplicity. 

Now it must be admitted that all this entails a certain 
expenditure of time and trouble. But look at the advan- 
tages. There is, first, a brilliant light for development, 
instantly adjustable to any colour, while the rest of the 
room is sufficiently lit to find things in comfort. Since 
the light is enclosed there is no over-heating of a small 
room, and no foul fumes. There is also steady ventila- 
tion. And, finally, there is always ready, night or day, a 
retouching desk. 


Ву ANTONY GUEST. 


HE annual exhibitions of members' work held at the Camera 

Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi, give a very good clue to 
the interest taken in this flourishing institution by those con- 
nected with it. This year the exhibition, by its variety and 
excellence, is again very interesting, and should attract numerous 
visitors to the Club premises. As the Club includes in its mem- 
bership a great number of the leading pictorial workers, one 
can generally depend upon seeing new work, some of which, 
however, may be regarded as experimental. | 

For instance, Mr. Bertram Park, who has already carried 
decorative portraiture to a very high level, shows a tendency 
towards distributed definition and hardness that interfere with 
emphasis, whilst limiting the scope of imaginative play of in- 
dividuality in producing interest and vitality. His combina- 
tions of line and mass always claim appreciation, but it appears 
that these may be accentuated to the detriment of the sym- 
pathetic expression necessary in portraiture. 

Another interesting contributor is Mr. Hector Murchison, 
who in two of his clever works, “The Tide and the Terrace ” and 
“In Kensington Gardens,” has been confronted by the problem 
of preserving a horizontal plane while emphasising the middle 
distance. The former is the picture of a reflection, always a 
dangerous undertaking, for in accepting the reflected image 
it is very likely to acquire a degree of solidity that contradicts 
its real character. This is what has happened to the reflection 
of the row of houses, resulting in the flat surface of the water 
being obliterated and the illusion of a horizontal plane lost. 

Мт. R. Belfield’s “Sunset ” deserves notice for an unmistakable 
and always welcome touch of imagination. This is shown in de- 
sign, and in the breadth and reserve that mark the treatment. I 
cannot doubt that something of the emotional influence of this 
sunset was felt, yet the representation is altogether inadequate, 
the artistic vision that appreciates mysterious variations of 
low-toned colour on land, pure and tender tints of sky, and 
the aerial perspective that gives such vastness to both, as to 
hint at the infinite, having no scope at all, and being sub- 
merged in a colourless darkness approaching black. 

Mr. Walter Thomas is an interesting contributor, whose 
“Off Blackfriars” gives a suggestion of moonlight, with its 
broad reflection of light on the river. But the path of light 
does not recede into distance on a flat plane, the main problem 
of aerial and linear perspective being thus apparently ignored. 


wane 


The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. To-night 
(Monday, 25th) Mr. W. Thomas will give a lecture on * Photo- 
graphic Technique, and how to Apply it for Pictorial Purposes." 
On Thursday, 28th, the subject of the lecture is ^Out West, via 
the Canadian Rockies," by Mr. C. Robbins. 

The American photographic journals contain accounts of a 
new colour process just perfected at the laboratories of the 
Kodak Co., Rochester, U.S.A. Two negatives only are taken in a 
special camera, or in a regular camera, using colour screens. 
These negatives are so treated with dyes that each plate becomes 
a positive in colour. The two plates are superimposed and 
mounted in a frame so constructed that the picture is viewed bv 
transmited light. Further details of the process will be pub- 
lished when supplied by the company. 

Messrs. Boots’ Annual Sale of Photographic Goods commences 
to-day (January 25). All surplus and shop-soiled photographic 
sundries have been withdrawn from the firm's many branches, 
and will be on exhibition at 29-31, Farringdon Road, E.C., for 
a period of about two weeks. Readers who are in town should 
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The quiet and telling portrait of *R. A. Morrell, Esq.," by 
Mr. E. Millar, deserves appreciation, and would have been 
much better but for over-emphasis of the white collar and the 
hardness of the profile, due to treating the background as an 
indefinite contrast for the face, instead of dealing with it as 
atmosphere. In fact, the neglect of atmosphere is a not un- 
common defect in portraiture, and its absence, with a background 
of unaccountable blackness as a substitute, is to be noted in 
a *Portrait ” by Mr. К. Burchall, which, however, has qualities 
calling for admiration in clever arrangement with the hands 
near the face for the lighting of a cigarette, and in breadth 
of treatment and character. But correct “values” are not to 
be expected with such a background. 

Some colour work on large prints, by Mr. Fred Judge, is the 
more noticeable by reason of his recent successes. His exhibi- 
tion of oil transfers, many of which were tinted, proved him 
one of the most discriminating colourists among photographers. 
The examples, however, were on a comparatively small scale, 
and it would seem that the dainty workmanship thereby evoked 
suits him better than such larger productions as are now 
shown. 

An amusing little figure of a boy in the surf gives animation 
to Mr. F. B. Smith’s “In Dort.” Some quieting of the foam 
to the right of the picture will help the composition, and more 
movement might be given to the water by suggestive line. Mr. 
К. A. Morrell’s “San Gimignano is a picture of sky, which, 
while showing some originality of design, neglects the perspec- 
tive of the arc, and fails to give distance to the clouds over 
the horizon. The pleasant, sunny group, “Tea in the Open 
Air,” by Mr. C. H. Hewitt, is enlivened by the accent of 
the white tablecloth, but the foliage at the top is too heavy, 
and so much being made of the shadows in the foreground, 
their tone and perspective should have been more carefully 
observed. This work, however, has much more open-air feel. 
ing than the "Portrait Group" by Mr. J. W. Duvall, though 
the three figures are creditably posed, with emphasis on the 
central one. 

Attention is held by Mr. Mortimer's vigorous works, of which 
I prefer “The Elements at War," with its forcible suggestion 
of the struggle of a ship in a violent sea, and its contrast of 
telling lines, in furled sails and masts, with the curves of the 
water. 


endeavour to see for themselves the bargains offered, but those 
who are unable to call personally may rely on receiving the best 
attention if they communicate with Messrs. Boots by letter, 
giving full particulars of their requirements. 


New Kodak Factories.—We learn that the Eastman Kodak Co. 
now has a paper mill built solely for the manufacture of photo- 
graphic raw stock. It is stated to be the most perfectly equipped 
mill for the purpose in the world. The work was well advanced 
before the outbreak of the war, but no special haste was being 
made, as the Company always holds large quantities of raw 
paper. Аз soon as war was declared, the preparations for making 
were pushed forward, so that, in the unfortunate events of the 
war lasting a long time, the mill would be able to supply the paper 
required. Another substance much used in the production of 
photographic materials is gelatine, and here again the Continent 
has largely been depended upon. For about two years the Com- 
pany has made part of its requirements, and just before war 
broke out steps were taken to double the capacity of the gelatine 
manufacturing plant. 
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Ir is only during the last decade or so 
that photographers have turned their (pic- 
torial) thoughts to street architecture. 
Naturally, at first, only the more important 
buildings (town halls, churches, etc.) were 
thought worthy of attention, on account 
of their architectural or archzological fea- 
tures. But presently it was seen that such 
factors as grouping, lighting, and general 
composition became the more important 
elements in pictorial effect. A good illustra- 
tion of this aspect of matters is before us 
on this page. The purely architectural in- 
terest of this picture is entirely secondary ; 
so much so that the eye scarcely takes count of what the build- 
ings are in any detailed fashion, while the light and shade 
effect is quite the chief feature of interest. 

Now, one very important point in connection with all pic- 
torial art, and more especially in the case of outdoor subjects, 
is that underlying all selection, arrangement, treatment, colour, 
etc., there must be a deep-set feeling that the scene is real. 
It is this foundation impression of naturalness, reality, that 
the imagination üses as a kind of springboard from which 
the mind takes the flight of fancy. Or we may regard 
this element of naturalness as comparable, in а fashion, 
to the bony skeleton of an animal. We know that 
if this were absent the appearance of the animal 
would be entirely changed; yet we do not see the 
actual bones. We are, however, subconscious of their 
existence. But this is not to be misinterpreted as 
implying that it is the mission of art to record facts 
with literal exactitude. Quite on the contrary. A 
literal statement of fact is not art. As someone 
has said, “Art is art because it is not nature,” a 
dictum which may easily be quite misunderstood, 
and yet if rightly read contains a fundamental 
truth. 

Turning to the original of the print herewith 
reproduced, one’s first impression is that it attracts 
and yet puzzles the eye and mind. As we see this 
picture, the feeling is that the author is chiefly 
relying on light and shade for pictorial effect. But 
the question at once arises: is this sunlight, moon- 
light, or artificial light? It seems just to miss all 
three—or, perhaps, otherwise put, it fails to say 
definitely anything on this point. The coupon says 
“2 o’clock, June.” But do we usually see such 
strong, dark, solid shadows in bright sunlight in 
mid-day June, or even December, for that matter? 
In pictorial work—and especially in monochrome— 
frequently—in fact, far more often than not—the 
chief factor is light and shade. If this is noticeably 
at fault, nothing can redeem the work. Light and 
shade has been called the “life-breath of art "—a 
bit of concise truth which photographers seldom 
fully realise. Most of us will have in memory 
various examples of pictures which at first glance 
gave one that unconscious impulse of indrawn 
breath, saying, “Ah! that’s a fine effect!” It is 
not light only, or shade only, nor is it a light or 
a dark print that gives this impulse. It is just the 
harmony, balance, true, i.e. relative, proportion of 
light to shade and shadow which gives this satis- 
fying effect. And in the print in question it is just 
this subtle adjustment of light and shade that is 
missed. What the mind’s eye is puzzled by is, how 
can we have such full, deep shadows as we here 
see in the nearer planes while other parts corre- 
Paper icd placed are shown entirely different? 

r otherwise the general sense of lighting of the 
nearer planes does not accord with that of the 
mid-distance portions ; the nearer part suggests night 
rather than day, while the latter suggests day 
rather than night. Thus we miss that unity of 
effect which is so precious, but, as every painter 
knows, is the most elusive of all things that he 
must capture for success. 

One can hardly fail to notice the apparent con- 
siderable wideness of the street in the immediate 
foreground, compared with its narrowness towards 
the distance, a result of including this very near 
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part. Nor can one fail to miss the uphill suggestion of this 
street—due, of course, to the somewhat high vertical horizon, 
and the inclusion of the very near parts of the foreground. Pos- 
sibly both these features are intentional, although the reason 
IS not very apparent 

This print also illustrates how easily an awkward conjunction 
may give a puzzling effect. Thus, for instance, if we look at 
the street lamp near the centre of the top margin of the print 
we are at first somewhat puzzled as to whether this lamp belongs 
to or is attached to the right-hand or left-hand portion of the 
street, and this problem is not solved until the mind works out 
the possibilities as to how this lamp could be supported in the 
two cases here shown. This puzzle arises from the awkward 
conjunction of the lamp with its wali background. А point of 
this kind easily escapes notice unless the eye has been in the 
habit of running over the picture, as it were, very quickly, with 
the aim of seeing whether any minor points are likely to upset 
the general wellbeing of the picture. | 
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BY В. PURDY. 


The original a toned bromide print (5 x 7) was awarded Hon. Mention 


in the Weekly Competition. 
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ITEMS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC INTEREST AND PRACTICE 
FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


THERE is a photographer in London who is turning a smart idea to good account 
He has got together a comprehensive collection of fancy dresses and unusual acces- 
sories. His sitters can be taken in any costume, or with any accessory they care 
to select. Cowboy and Red Indian characters seem very popular, but just now 
the photographer finds that his newest accessory, a wooden field gun, is bringing 
in a good revenue. А similar idea was carried out by a photographer in the North 
of England at the time of the South African War. When the first lot of yeomanry 
were getting ready to go to the front, there was keen competition among photo- 
graphers to gct sittings from them. This photographer, however, didn't remain 
idle during the few weeks that the yeomanry were waiting for their khaki uniform. 
He had three suits of uniform made up, then he wrote to all the yeomanry in his 
district telling them that he had khaki uniforms at his studio. The result was that 
the photographer got the trade and cleared а good profit.— Professional Photographer. 


* * * 


For the benefit of those workers who have not easy access to supply stores, or 
those who like to make things for themselves, a number of formula for waterproof 
inks are here given, as such inks are useful for various purposes :— 

(1) Water 12 oz., borax 1 oz., shellac 1 oz. Simmer gently for an hour, strain, 
and add lampblack or other pigment “ to taste," as the cookery books say, i.c. 
until a trial on the material for which the ink is required indicates the right con- 
sistence, or, as the old formulary says, q. s. (quantum sufficit). 

(2) Asphaltum 1 part, turpentine 4 parts. Pigment 9. +. 

(3) Shellac 10 parts, meth, spirit 30 parts. э» q. S. 

(4) Copal 60 gr., oil of spike or lavender 1 oz. igment q. s. 

(5) White lac 1 part, turpentine 2 parts. Pigment q. s. 

(6) Sealing wax powdered and then dissolved in meth. spirit forms a mixture 
useful for many purposes in the dark-room. 


* * * 


ALRUMENISED paper, which was so generally used vcars ago by all photographers, 
b^fore the advent of the developing paper ot the prcsent day, seems to have taken 
a new hold upon some of the professional and commercial photographers. For the 
reproduction of photographs in half-tone for printers, the albumen print has always 
been the most satisfactory from the photo-engraving and printing standpoint. For 
softness of definition and detail the albumen print has never been excelled, and it 
may be for this reason alone that some of the commercial photographers prefer it to 
the glossy developing paper Photographic Times. 

> * * 


** PHOTOGRAPHY,” Says Ruskin, in “Arata Pentelici," “ cannot exhibit the character 
of large and finished sculpture, but its audacity of shadow is in perfect harmony 
with the more rough picturesque treatment necessary in coins." This remark is 
'articularly noteworthy by reason of its picturesque phrase, audacity of shadow.” 
T one takes the trouble to analyse the memory of those pictures which cling to the 
mind or those which first seize our attention on the first walk round a photographic 
exhibition, it will in very many instances be observed that it is their audacity of 
shadow that leaps to the eye. Nature is here so much bolder and braver than is 
the invention or imagination of man. 

* 


* * 


SixTY years ago people used to sit in strong sunshine thirty minutes to have a 
photograph taken, and did not begrudge a guinca for it ; now they can have twelve 
taken in less than half a minute for one shilling, and still they are not satisfied. 
Twenty years ago people cheerfully paid two shillings for one photographic print ; 
now they grumble at paying twopencc for a better print on a postcard. берк 
studied the illustrated papers in the Victorian period, and willingly paid sixpence 
for a collection of artists’ sketches principally drawn from the imagination. Now 
they feel competent to sneer at the newspaper full of photographs, most of which 
are less than twenty-four hours old, and for which they pay the munificent sum of 
one halfpenny each morning.—Arthur Payne, in the Year-Book of the Northumberland 


and Durham Federation. 


* * * 


A vERY small view or a portrait bust printed in the corner of a sheet of writing 
paper makes an attractive novelty. It is not difficult, for the sensitising solution 
can be арр with a soft hair brush. Saturated solutions should be made, in 
Hr ottles, of nitrate of silver and oxalate of iron, using distilled water. Half 
a fluid dram of the nitrate of silver solution, one fluid dram of oxalate of iron solu- 
tion, and half a fluid ounce of distilled water make the solution for sensitising the 
paper. This must be allowed to dry in the dark, protected from dust. Print from 
the negative in the ordinary way, and fix in a hypo bath 5 ounces of hypo to a pint 
of water. After rinsing in clear water, soak in a 5 per cent. solution of oxalic acid 
until the whites in the print are sufficiently cléar.—]. D. R. Darlington.) 

= > > 


А METHOD I use to flatten prints—much better than running them under a ruler, 
as illustrated a few weeks ago in THE A. P.—is to lay them one by one between the 
pages of an old magazine, being careful to interleave them with the curl all the same 
way up. Then proceed to roll up the magazine, as it were, in the opposite direction. 
A few stiff rolls suffice to take all creases and curls out, leaving them comparatively 
flat for mounting.—H. B. W. (Birmingham). | 


* * * 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHER (to detective): “ Some fellow has been representing 
himself as a collector for my magazine. He's been taking in more money than any 
two of the men I have, and I want you to collar him as quickly as possible." | 

Detective: All right. I'll have him in jail in less than a week." 

P. P.: “ Great Scott, man! I don't want to put him in jail; I want to engage 
him."— Рлоѓо-Еға. 
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A NATURALISTS PHOTOGRAPHIC KIT. 


MR. MARTIN DUNCAN AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

pc experience of Mr. Martin Duncan has led one to 

expect a lecture on biology by that gentleman to be con- 
cerned with the woes of the baby starfish or the house agency 
business of the hermit crab. Оп his recent appearance at the 
Royal Photographic Society, however, he placed his aquarium 
in the background, and devoted himself to a very clear and 
reminiscent exposition of his photographic methods, beginning 
with his experiences of the wet-plate days when he made his 
father's house reek with iodine, and left marks of silver salts 
on the bathroom towels. The early days of dry plates were 
scarcely less exciting, for it was no uncommon thing on а 
summer day to see the results of one's painstaking exposures go 
floating off merrily down the waste-pipe, leaving a dozen pieces 
of beautifully plain glass to mourn their detachment. 

In submarine photography, which was his own special branch 
of work, he was faced with peculiar difficulties, chief among 
them being the rapid falling off of the actinic light at any 
appreciable depth. Не built a camera which could be weighted 
and lowered, the shutter being opened and closed by an elec- 
trical device. It was a tedious process, and the results were 
not inspiring. Occasionally, when the camera was submerged, a 
starfish would act as a living cap, and effectually prevent any 
light from reaching the plate. At length he constructed a four- 
decker camera for the purpose. The base was heavily weighted 
with lead, above this was the camera proper, above this again a 
chamber containing a charge of magnesium powder, together 
with a reflector, and finally a chimney to contain the smoke. 
Such work was now done by sending dcwn a camera and box 
containing an enclosed arc. 

For shading off glare from the sky in order to work in rock 
pools, Mr. Duncan has used an umbrella, or, preferably, a tin 
funnel in the shape of a huge cone, which is fitted on the front 
of the camera, and so jointed as to be utilisable at various angles 
according to the size of the field to be included. The reflex 
camera was certainly the best form for naturalists. His own 
choice had fallen upon a reflex made by Newman and Guardia ; 
he had had it in use for seven years, had made several thou- 
sands of exposures with it, and all the renovation it had re- 
quired was the fixing of a new blind to the focal-plane shutter, 
the original one having got tacky after an immersion in salt 
water. The great necessity was a shutter which worked properly 
at its very lowest speeds. The top speeds did not count for 
much in the case of the naturalist, seeing that the plate-maker 
had not yet made a plate capable of giving an image at those 
top exposures under unfavourable lighting. 

The ordinary stand camera was a useful adjunct to the reflex, 
and should be very stoutly built for natural history work, and 
should have a rack and pinion pushing out both front and back, 
and a very long extension. The choice of a plate was governed 
by the fact that in scientific work one required the longest 
possible range of gradation, an approximately good colour ren- 
dering, and, above all, good resolution. The resolution of a 
plate depended upon the fineness of its grain, and fineness of 
grain, coupled with long range of gradation, spelt a slow plate. 
Most of the work the biologist had to do came under the head 
of medium speed, and he found good results with an Ilford rapid 
chromatic, and also with the Jougla ortho. A, which was sensi- 
tive tb yellow and green. Older workers would remember the 
plates made personally by B. J. Edwards; they had fine grain, 
good keeping qualities, and remarkable colour rendering too. 
The Jougla plate to-day came closer to the old Edwards plate 
than any other on the market. 

Two pieces of apparatus which should be in the hands of every 
serious worker were the Chapman Jones plate-tester and the 
Sanger-Shepherd density meter. as these enabled one to know 
exactly what a given plate was capable of doing. He had three 
developers, namely, pyro-soda, metol-hydroquinone, and glycin, 
flying to the last if he had any abrasions on his fingers and the 
pyro gave out. He once had metol poisoning, and would never 
have it again if he could help it. As to screens—referring now 
more particularly to photomicrography—he had always preferred 
to make his own, although there were to-day on the market 
several good brands, notably the Wratten “М " series. He pre- 
ferred to make his own, because in doing special work one very 
often required a different accentuation from what was obtainable 
with a bought filter. Some workers in photomicrography who 
possessed achromatic objectives of more or less ancient date 
might test the merits of a filter composed of a saturated solution 
of acetate of copper. If a four-ounce bottle with good, flat 
sides could be begged from the chemist, and filled with a solu- 
tion of acetate of copper. they would be surprised to find how 
much it improved the definition of the lens. 
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THE CASTLE OF HARBURG. 


BY 
JAMES McKISSACK. 


From the Exhibition of 
the Scottish Photo-Pictorial 
Circle at Glasgow. 
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THE PICTURE-BOOK. 
From the Exhibition of the Scottish Photo-Pictorial Circle at Glasgow. 
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THE OLD HARBOUR, HONFLEUR. 


BY 
PETER W. GIBB. 


From the Exhibition of 
the Scottish Photo-Pictorial 


Circle at Glasgow. 
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A NORMANDY CRUCIFIX. 
From “ Photograms of the Year.” 
This picture was on view at the Exhibition of the Scottish Photo-Pictorial Circle at Glasgow. 


BY DAN DUNLOP. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Scottish Federation Competitions. 

The South Glasgow Camera Club in carrying off 
both the“ individual workers’ ” and the “ Societies’ ” 
awards for slides, in the Scottish Federation competi- 
lions, proves itself to be one of the keenest in 
that organisation, no less than it illustrates the power 
of combination in the production of ths best technical 
and pictorial work. I have previously described the 
two annual competitions for slides that the Scottish 
Photographic Federation arrange, one being for the 
best slide by an associate ; but the greater and more 
important effort is for the best collection by a society, 
and no better answer as to its value can be given than 
the fact that the entry this year consisted of eighteen 
societies. The lantern slide secretary, Mr. George 
Cleland, of Edinburgh, says the work is quite up to 
the average of former vears, and in some cases reaches 
a very high level of excellence, both technical and 
pictorial. 


The Winners. 

This year the competitions were judged by Mr. 
Harold Baker, of the Midland 3 Federation, 
who made the following awards:—The ‘ Henry 
Coates“ Challenge Shield for societies, to be held one 
year: (т) South Glasgow Camera Club, (2) Paisley 
Philosophical (Photo Section), (3) Dundee and East 
of Scotland Photographic Association. The Associates’ 
Plaque: (1) Р. W. Gibb and D. I. Taylor (South 
Glasgow Camera Club), equal marks; (2) R. C. 
Mackintosh (Paisley Philosophical) and Р. W. Gibb 
(South Glasgow), equal marks; (3) David Ure (Paisley 
Philosophical. When one takes all the circumstances 
of the year into consideration, it must be highiy 
gratitving to the officials of the Scottish Federation 
to have such a highly successtul result; but it must, 
however, be granted that much of the success is duc 
to the excellence of the system of these lantern slide 
competitions. Let me commend the method to certain 
other Federations. 


Mr. Keighley on Art Principles. 


Mr. Alex. Keighley, past-president of the Yorkshire 
Federation, lecturing at the Leeds Camera Club 
recently on the“ Principles of Art Applied to Photo- 
graphy," made a very good opening point with depict- 
ing a slide of a railway junction, with a signal-box 
as the principal object, taken by one ot two men who 
ко out to look for subjects, one very ordinary and 
commonplace, whilst the other follows with a slide 
showing the same view with the addition of pictorial 
interest, controlled in development with clouds and 
other pictorial points. With like subjects and dia- 
grams Mr. Keighley made his subject most illuminat- 
ing. Rules of art, said he, were evolved as the result of 
experience of artists, but they were not to be slavishly 
tollowed ; the laws of composition are not arbitrary, 
and should not be regarded with reverence. ‘True 
art is to conceal art, and cannot be a rule of three. 
Symmetry of lines is not always pleasing to the eye ; 
variety is infinitely more pleasing, and every care 
must be taken to get the fecling ot distance into the 
composition. Another important point Mr. Keighley 
made was that the frame should never draw attention 
to itself, and although it is there, sibly with weight, 
it should be quite secondary. ose of my readers 
who have seen the wonderful examples о! frames that 
Mr. Keighley has used for several years in framing 
his own work, will perhaps r at the advice, 
but doing so they must again see the subjects to 
appreciate the point. Every frame Mr. Keighley 
evolves is designed to suit the subject, hence the 
success. 


The Hackney Session. 

The Hackney Photographic Society have sent me 
their new fixture card for the period of January to 
March, current year, which includes one or two new 
subjects, and announces an interesting competition 
for 1915. The subject is “A Winter Landscape,“ 
but unless the frost hurries up it had better be 
charged to A Rainy Evening or Another Wet 
Morning." The social event of the session is on 
February rrth, when the society will hold a whist 
drive at Slater's Restaurant, in Newgate Street, E.C. 


Where Winter Subjects Abound. 

If Hackney cannot find any snow they had better 
take а trip as advised by Mr. Callon, a Widnes gentle- 
man, who has been lecturing at the Warrington 
Photographic Society on the subject of '' Winter in 
tbe Engadine," Mr. Callon translated his audience 
at onc* to San Moritz, buried five feet deep in snow. 
With а superb series of lantern pictures, 140 in number, 


and not one too many, he gave a vivid realisation of 
the winter sports, ski-ing, tobogganing, sleighing, 
curling, and, of course, skating. А 1ortnight spent in 
the company of the keenest sportsmen and women in 
Europe must be ап invigorating experience, not to 
speak of snapshotting with the thermometer 27 degrees 
below freezing. The pictures of an ice gymkhana were 
excellent ; tnese, and the many snapsnots of racing 
on the famous Cresta and other tobogan runs, were 
obtained at the cost of nearly frost-bitten feet—which 
says much for the enthusiasm of an amateur photo- 
grapher. 


Big Success at Rotherham. 

I am indeed interested to hear the excellent result 
of the recent exhibition of the Rotherham Photo- 
graphic Society, which this year was confined to 
inembers' classes only, consequent on the big hall 
of the town being used for military purposes. It 
has, I am glad to announce, resulted in a profit ot 
over £14, an amount which goes to the Belgian Fund. 
The society is naturally very pleased with the result, 
and last week they had a “ social ” to honour the event, 
when opportunity was taken to present the President's 
cup, the medals, and the certificates to those who had 
earned them. 


Workers Wanted at Leicester. 

A pleasing little memento of the last summer outings 
was presented recently to Mr. Theo Walker, by those 
who attended the gatherings of the Leicester Photo- 
graphic Society. It is the etfort of Mr. W. H. Wade, 
one of the members who joined in the events, and 1 
hear Mr. Walker is charmed with the remembrance. 
Little efforts like these do much to encourage the good 
comradeship of societies, and the Leicester body will 
reap the benefit. During the past year they have 
elected nearly thirty members, many of whom are 
keen on doing something big. The society admits 
having a few slackers, and wnilst their subscriptions 
are welcome and useful, they, however, want workers — 
those who will help to make the society a real live 
society, enthusiastic in all its enterprises, and increasing 
its importance week by week. 


The Enlarged Picture. 

Much has been written and described both here 
and in societies of the advantage of the enlarged 
negative, whereby in carbon, platinotype, or bromoil 
mediums a figure may be introduced nere or a tree 
may be eliminated there to the undoubted pictorial 
gain of the subject, yet we һауе not converted all 
members as yet. At the Richmond Camera Club Mr. 
Sanderson opened a discussion on this very subject, 
and he said he considered that to so do spoiled the idea 
of direct photography as such, and what he rather 
objected to was the necessity almost of making enlarged 
negatives for these processes. If Mr. Sanderson is out 
for record photography, then there is no absolute 
necessity for anything beyond a straight print trom a 
straight negative, but if he wants a picture, what does 
it matter how he gets it, so long as he gets there ? 


Torquay’s Smart Sociely. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Torbay 
Camera Society discloses a good year's record of work, 
which both in quality and quantity has maintained 
a gratifying standard. The most successful members, 
so far as the president's cup, the vice-president's 
trophy, and the society's porttolio prizes were con- 
cerned, were Mrs. Marillier, Miss Marillier, Mrs. F. L. 
Carslake, Miss Holyoake, and Mr. Carslake Winter- 
Wood. ‘The following officers were elected :— President, 
Col. W. Fothergill Macmullen; vice-president and 
treasurer, Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood ; hon. secretary, 
Dr. Harley Gough; hon. portfolio secretary, Miss 
Marillier ; committee, Mrs. Marillier, Mr. J. С. de 
Walton Reade, Mrs. Berrie Biddell, and Mr. Marillier 
De Provence. 


A New Year's Message. 

Straight speaking is the new year’s message to the 
members of the Photographic Society of Ireland. 
Speaking ot the exhibition that is to be held during 
the week of March 22 to 27, it says: It 15 hardly 
necessary to say that owing to the general upset in 
consequence of the war, a very big eftort will have to 
be made by thc members if the exhibition 1s to prove 
a financial success. Too much has been taken for 
granted in the past, and too few have put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel. The society needs more members, 
and better recruiting work will have to be done in 
1915. Bring your friends to the meetings. We 
want all the publicity we can get." 
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Novel Use for a Cover Glass. 

Mr. T. Burton, of Oldham, in opening the session 
of Accrington Camera Club with a very fine lecture 
on the “Gems of English Architecture," told an 
amusing experience he had whilst developing the slides 
for his lecture. Showing a fairly good slide on the 
screen, he said he had put this slide to one side as 
spoiled, to be used for a cover glass; it was very cold 
in tone, which he considered its failing, so to remove 
the film he put it into hypo, and taking it out some 
considerable time after was surprised to find it toned 
a beautiful warm tone. Mr. Burton showed the slide 
more as a Curiosity than anything else. Nevertheless, 
it was a very good slide. Mr. Burton showed over a 
couple of hundred of slides, and ran over the periods 
trom the Roman to the Norman, then on to Early 
English, Perpendicular, and Modern. A topical slide 
was Whitby Abbey, with the town showing in the 
distance, through a hole in the wall. This portion of 
the Abbey is now said to have been destroyed by the 
" Kultured " in the East Coast raid. 


Small Prints and an Enlarger. 

The Midland Railway Institute Photographic 
Society had a most successful evening at Derby last 
week, when a series of lantern slides were shown to 
illustrate the possibilities of getting good enlargements 
from very small negatives. If 1 were asked to advise 
what type of camera an amateur should have, I should, 
without exception, say a small-size camera, with a 
very good lens, and a handy portable form of enlarger. 
It all beginners could realise what pleasure there is in 
enlarging a small print, or a little corner of interest in 
the print, no one would be without an enlarger. The 
Midland Institute Society have a portfolio, and each 
contributor undertakes to supply one print each 
quarter. Let them try the above method, and they 
will then realise what a wonderful increase of interest 
it will cause when the prints are passed round for 
inspection, it, of course, being the rule that everyone 
who contributes must criticise the rest. 


To Banbury Cross. 

Mr. J. E. Ireson, of Birmingham, paid his first visit 
to the Gloucestershire Society on a recent Tuesday, 
and the photographs he showed to them made a very 
good impression. The subject was “ The South- 
eastern Cotswolds," with the town of Banbury taken 
as a centre, and some fine pictures of old manor 
houses in the neighbourhood were much admired. 


Pictorial Records. 

I have been almost inundated with glowing accounts 
of the excellence of the Coventry Photographic Club's, 
display of record work. Local accounts call it a 
'* pictorial survey,“ and I have every reason to believe 
it fittingly describes the display. Mr. Harold Baker, 
who judged the prints, commented upon the wondertul 
scope wnich the Coventry members have in the 
surrounding districts, and the citizens say that many 
ot them had hardly realised the scope" that 
Coventry offered to photographers. As a pictorial 
record oí scenes and events associated with th: town, 
past and present, this promises to develop into a very 
valuable municipal acquisition. 


When Britain was Invaded. 

In view of the existing warlike state of our country 
to-day, themilitary occupation of Britain by the Romans 
was an interesting and instrucuve theme at the 
Hull Photographic Society, when a Yorkshire Federa- 
tion lecturer, Mr. T. D. Thornton, visited recently with 
his illustrated lecture, “ The Roman Wall" Pre- 
facing his lecture by à few remarks on the Roman 
occupation of England, Mr. Thoraton went most 
clearly and exhaustively into the construction of the 
wall, the eighteen camps, the mile castles, and the 
vallum, illustrating his remarks on the various details 
by slides of the camps at Cilurnum (Chesters) and 
Borcovicus (Housteads). The method of heating 
a Roman villa by hypocausts was lucidly explained, 
and slides were shown of remains, where the walls 
are still encrusted with soot from the smoke of fuel 
about seventeen centuries ago. 


Practical E4inburgh. 

The Edinburgh Photographic Society, either in the 
workroom or the lecture hall, are at all times practical. 
At a recent meeting in Castle Strect, which was well 
attended, the evening was devoied to interesting 
lectures, cach ot ten minutes' duration. Carbon 
enlargements from paper negatives, the use of ground 
glass tor improving effects, and night photography 
wer: among the practical subjects dealt with. 
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BINDING 
GRAPHER” AT HOME. 


"THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 


HE pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 

GRAPHER AND PHOTUGRAPHIC NEWS 
form an inexhaustible store of photo- 
graphic information, and a gallery of the 
best pictorial work, and therefore each 
volume should be provided with an index 
and bound. For quick reference and com- 
fortable reading, a thin book with flexible 
covers is the most convenient, and for 
this reason it is better to bind each 
volume of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


Fig. 1. 


AND PHUTOGRAPHIC NEWS in three parts, 
placing eight or nine weeks in each part, 
arranging so as to obtain approximately 
three books each of just over half an inch 
in thickness. 

The advertisements are, of course, 
always interesting and instructive (a point 
sometimes forgotten); but most people, 
like the writer, will probably prefer to 
remove all those not containing matter 
on the back. Any specially interesting 
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advertisement may, of course, be retained 
if desired. 

For the covers, any stout, tough paper, 
such as thick drawing, cartridge, or 


t artick u home-made 


his pag 
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and photographs. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


apparatus or accessories of а 
on by readers of THE А. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
ud be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


mounting sheets, will be found very ser- 
viceable, and for purposes of distinction 
different volumes may be bound in dif- 
ferent tints. 

The parts, arranged in three sets, with 
the index at the beginning of part one, 
ard with the wire sewing removed, are 
now ready for the actual binding. Lay 
the first part, with the covers in position, 
on a board, taking care that the back 


Fig. 3. 


edges are kept exactly corresponding. Be- 
ginning an inch from one end, with a 
fne sharp bradawl, bore holes three- 
quarters of an inch apart and one-quarter 
of an inch from the edge. Fig. 1 illus- 
trates how these holes are to be bored. 
Using a stout needle with thread or fine 
twine, sew the parts together, arranging 
the stitches as shown. It will be found 
a great advantage to use a little beeswax 
on the thread, and to return to the start- 
ing point, finishing off with a knot. This 
prevents all slipping of the stitches. 
The edges are next cut by means of a 
sharp penknife and straight-edge, and as 


Fi. 4. 


there is only half an inch of paper, this 
can be done in a very clean manner. 

As a finish to the back edges, prepare 
strips of linen or canvas of any suitable 
colour, and cut them three inches in 
breadth by eleven inches in length. Fold 
these strips along the dotted lines as 
shcwn in fig. 2, and obtain the shape 
shown in fig. 3. Open out flat, give a 
liberal coat of Johnson's or similar 
mountant, and fix over the back edge of 
the book. The strip, of course, acts as 
a hinge, and at the same time hides the 
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stitches. Place the book under a weight 
until the mountant has set. Any projec- 
tions of the linen at the ends may be 
trimmed off with scissors. 

Finally, it remains to provide each 
book with its volume number, and the 


Fig. 5. 


numbers of the pages it contains. This is 
conveniently done by labels, as shown in 
fig. 4. These are placed on the back 
edges. 

Fig. 5 gives an idea of the appearance 
of the books when bound. They will be 
found most convenient to handle, and 
they will remain open at any page if the 
hinge is well folded back as soon as the 
mountant is dry. The bindings are very 
serviceable also; the writer has at the 
present time a large number of these 
bound parts in use, and although many 
have had several years’ hard wear, not 
one has needed repair. 
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LANTERN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


RITTEN announcements are often 

required when giving a lantern lec- 
ture. Glasses prepared with a coating of 
black pigment may be obtained for this 
purpose, but they are difficult to write on, 
and should a mistake be made it cannot 
be obliterated ; moreover, each glass can 
only be used once for writing on. 

A piece of good ground glass the size 
of a lantern slide, and costing only two- 
pence, will be found very useful for this 
purpose. Take a pencil (preferably a soft 
one) and write the notice on the ground 
side of the glass; put the glass into the 
lantern ground side facing the condenser. 
This method shows the notice up better, 
being black on a white background in- 
stead of white on a black background, and 
it can be easily cleaned off with a wet 
sponge. It is also useful for drawings, 
diagrams, and caricatures, which may be 
easily traced on the ground-glass side. 


C. W. В. 
— . — 
CUTTING AND BORING CORK. 


ARGE corks are often useful when 

photographic or other apparatus is to 
be hastily extemporised. Corks should be 
cut with a keen knife or an old razor, 
dipped into water immediately before use. 
and drawn steadily over the cork from 
heel to point. А sawing movement must 
not be employed, or an uneven cut will 
result. If holes are to be made, this 
should be done with a cork borer. Ап 
efficient substitute for the factory-made 
article consists of a hard brass tube of 
suitable diameter, filed sharp at one end. 
A rat.tail file should be used inside, and 
a flat one outside. The borer should be 
dipped into water, and forced through the 
cork with a slight rotary movement. 

H. J. R. 
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New Series-(4) THE PRINTING FRAME. 


HE last week or two 

we have been con- 
sidering the making 
of prints from some 
borrowed negatives. 
This involves the use 
of a printing frame, 
and though we de- 
scribed the various 
dishes needed in the 
work of development 
and fixation, we said 
nothing about the 
printing frame. The 
matter is an important one, however, 
deserving of attention, for there are 
many little points which make all the 
difference between accurate work easily 
done and the reverse. 


The Size of Frame. 

In buying a frame or frames we must 
first decide on the size, and there is 
much to be said in favour of a frame 
a size or two larger than the negative 
to be printed. We use half-plate 
frames for printing both quarter-plate 
and 5 by 4 negatives, finding that 
time is saved when changing from one 
size to another, and further that it 
is easier to pick up both negatives 
and the exposed paper. It need hardly 
be said a sheet of glass must be kept 
in the frame to support the smaller 
size of negative, and this necessitates 
a rather deep frame. Shallowness of 
the frame is one of the most common 
defects now-a-days. Old frames were 
better in this respect than many 
patterns of to-day. However, deep 
frames are to be bought if one is 
determined to have them. 


Flatness Essential. 

Having got the frame in one's hand 
it should be examined carefully in 
order to see that it is quite flat. 
Frames slightly twisted may break 
the negatives placed in them as soon 
as the back is put in and pressure 
applied. This is another advantage 
of the frame a size larger than the 
negative. If the frame is out of the flat 
and cracks the sheet of glass, it is 
most probable that the negative will 
be undamaged nine times out of ten. 
The glass of the required size may 
usually be got by begging two or three 
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rather stout glass negatives from some 
photographic friend who works that 
size, and cleaning off the films in hot 
water, using a stiff nail brush. If the 
glass shows any defects, such as tiny 
bubbles, scratches, and so on, it should 
not be used. 


Have a Good Pressure Pad. 

The next point is the pressure pad. 
We need scarcely say that if the print 
is to show exactly the definition of 
the negative, the paper must be in 
contact with the negative during 
printing. The wooden back of the 
frame is not always flat enough to 
ensure this, and even if it has a bit 
of thin cloth glued on it the slightest 
curling of the wood will cause the 
prints to be “ out of contact,“ as it is 
called. The best pad is a sheet of 
thick felt, such as is sold by house 
furnishers for various purposes. As 
it is nearly a quarter of an inch thick, 
we have an additional reason for using 
a deep printing frame.. Few, if any, 
frames are sold with the pads, so that 
this is a matter the worker must 
attend to himself. 

Proper Spring Pressure. 

Other little details which need 
considering are the fit and character 
of the springs which apply pressure to 
the back of the frame. When the sheet 
of glass, the negative, the pressure 
pad and the hinged back of the frame 
are all in position, the outer surface of 
the hinged back should not stand up 
above the sides of the frame. It should, 
in fact, be about an eighth of an inch 
below these sides. The spring then 
exerts true spring pressure, that is the 
springiness of the metal strip presses 
down on the centre of the printing 
frame back. Such an elastic pressure 
is much less liable to break the nega- 
tive than the pressure which would 
be exerted on the edges of the hinged 
back if they stood slightly above the 
sides of the frame. This, of course, 
is the reason for insisting on sufficient 
depth of printing frame, a point we 
mentioned above. The springs should 
be so attached to the frame that when 
they are turned round a quarter of 
a revolution they are absolutely clear 
of the hinged back, and it may be 
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lifted to enable the print to be 
examined. Sometimes the spring is 
so attached that it fouls the hinged 
back unless it is turned round half a 
revolution. 


Smooth Springs and Comfort. 

It is, perhaps, too much to ask that 
the springs shall be smooth on the 
edges, considering the price at which 
these frames are sold. But the comfort 
of using is greatly increased if the 
edges are smooth and round or, at all 
events, not burred. However, it is an 
easy matter to take the springs off 
by taking out the screws and to rub 
the edges with a fine file or some 
emery cloth. 


Large-Size Frames. 

So far we have referred only to 
the small-size frames, such as 5 by 4, 
half-plate, or whole-plate. When we 
come to larger sizes, such as 12 by 10 
and larger, the box form of frame is 
the more usual. This form is like a 
shallow box, generally made of oak, 
and strongly dove-tailed at the corners. 
Its construction is such that it cannot 
warp. The bottom of the box consists 
of the sheet of glass, which is usually 
stout plate, perhaps half an inch in 
thickness. The pressure is arranged 
in a different way, and owing to the 
greater size of the negative, has to 
be considerably greater, hence the 
need for stout plate-glass to resist it. 
The novice will not need such large 
frames, at all events until he has 
progressed as far as making enlarged 
negatives cr to such work as adding 
skies in printing, work requiring a 
printing frame a good deal larger 
than the negatives actually in use. 
However, it is useful to know of this 
type, and occasionally a good frame 
may be picked up secondhand for 
very little, and ,if in good order is 
worth acquiring. 


EW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 
previous Beginners’ Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 
52, Long Acre, Londcn, W.C. 
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“Notes for Novices” continud—HOW TO HANDLE STOPPERED BOTTLES. 


N the face of it one might imagine 
there was nothing in the handling 

of a stoppered bottle—one just takes 
out the stopper and pours out the 
solution ! There is more in it than this, 
however, and when a number of bottles 
are in use, a little of each of several 
solutions being used for the compound- 
ing of some working solution, the way 
in which the bottles are manipulated 
means a great deal in time and in 
cleanliness. Manv workers take out the 
stopper, place it on the bench, where 
it deposits some of the fluid from 
its own bottle and, more than pro- 
bablv, picks up some other chemical. 


No. 1; 


want to 
from con- 
never lay 


that if we 
keep our solutions free 

tamination we must (a? 

the stopper down, cr (b) wash the 
stopper every time we put it back 
into the bottle. It is clear that it 
will be easier to adopt the former than 
the latter method. 

So we are faced with the problem 
of holding three things in two hands— 
the bottle, the measure into which we 
are pouring, and the stopper. This 15 
quite an easy matter if done properly, 
but not otherwise. The two illustra- 
tions show one way of doing it. First 
of all, let us sav that it is assumed 
that the stopper is loose in the bottle. 
Glass stoppers are apt to become fixed 
or stuck in the neck of the bottle, 
particularly with certain solutions, 
if they are left for a long while un- 
touched. However, with bottles in 
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everyday use little difficulty will arise. 
If the stoppers are fast, and they may 
all be tried before work is begun, they 
must be carefully loosened by tapping 
them with a piece of hard wood, about 
the size and shape of a hammer handle. 
This tapping should be done gently, 
and in such a way as to give a twisting 
movement to the stopper. That is, 
the tapping should be done on one 
corner of the stopper, the left hand 
firmly grasping the upper part of the 
bottle, and the thumb pressing against 
the opposite corner of the stopper to 
that being tapped on. In this way 
the pressure of the thumb to some 
extent  counterbal- 
ances the force of the 
light blow given in 
tapping. 

A stopper may be 
so firmly fixed as to 
resist this gentle 


treatment. Slightly more vigorous 
tapping may be resorted to, but before 
doing this it 1s wise to wrap a duster or 
towel round the bottle, so that if it 
should be broken the hand will be pro- 
tected from cuts. In very obstinate 
cases a drop of paraffin oil тау be 
dropped on to the top of the bottle neck, 
and will slowly work its way between 
the neck and the stopper. Sometimes 
heat applied to the neck of the bottle 
will cause the glass to expand and so 
loosen its grip of the stopper. This 
application of heat must be very 
carefully managed ; in fact, it must not 
be heat from a gas flame but heat 
generated by friction. To apply fric- 
tional heat nicely needs the help of a 
second person. A piece of stout string 
about a couple of feet in length should 
be given one turn round the bottle 
neck. The bottle is held firmly down 
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on the bench with the left hand, 
and the right hand holding one end 
of the string. The other end is held 
by the assistant. The string is then 
pulled by each person alternately, and 
so rubs the bottle neck vigorously as it 
passes back and forwards. The aim 
should be to generate a good deal 
of heat in the neck of the bottle, and 
so cause its slight expansion, not 
allowing time for the heat to spread 
to the stopper itself. Of course, glass 
is a poor conductor of heat. Tapping 
may still be necessary after the heat 
or the paraffin is applied. 

Now to return to our handling of 
the bottles when mixing up a working 
solution. In fig. 1 we show the position 
of the hands, the right hand holding 
the bottle, the left taking out the 
stopper which is held between the 
third and the fourth fingers. The grip 
is quite sufficient to hold the small 


No, 2, 


weight of a stopper. Some people 
prefer to hold the stopper between 
the little finger and the lower part 
of the palm, but this method does not 
leave the full grip of the left hand 
quite so free, though it is quite satis- 
factory for small bottles. 

As soon as the stopper is removed the 
left hand lifts up the measure glass, 
and the solution in the bottle may be 
poured out into it. Fig. 2 shows this 
being done. The measure glass is then 
put down, and the stopper replaced in 
the bottle. The whole series of opera- 
tions should be practised a few times, 
using a bottle with water in it, until 
one can do it quite comfortablv. 
After a little practice it will be found 
that a good deal of time will be saved 
as against the other method—or lack 
of method—of laying the stopper down 
and picking it up again. 
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Always say 


Say Velox to your dealer when you are buying 
your supplies. If you only say gaslight, 


there is a chance that Velox will not be 
supplied. 


Say Velox to your printer when you are sending 
him your negatives. If you only say “ black 
and white, he may use some other paper 
not nearly so good. 


Say Velox to your friend when he asks your advice 
about printing. If you tell him to use Velox, 
he will be glad that he came to you for help. 


Say Velox always. Say it because Velox saves 
time and because Velox is the paper which 
gets the best out of a good negative and 
makes the most of a bad one. 


There are two grades of Velox— 
the vigorous is for weak negatives 
—the Soft is for average negatives. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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BRITISH MADE 


AZOL 


THE ACTIVE 
DEVELOPER. 


It is the best, 

It is British made, 

It has not advanced in price, 
It is obtainable everywhere, 


and is 


UNEXCELLED FOR ALL 


PLATES, FILMS, 
LANTERN SLIDES, 
GASLIGHT AND 
BROMIDE PAPERS. 


3-oz. bottle, to make 72 ozs. developer, 
price 


1/3 


“Correct Development Booklet enclosed 
with every bottle. | 


Manufactured by 
C 5 
JOHNSON & SONS, коз эт, 
Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd, LONDON. 
Write for Free Booklet, * Photographic Chemicals." 


Wratten 
Panchromatic Plates 


Photograph on 
Ordina y 
Pla 


te. 


Photograph on 


Panchromatic 


anc 
with KI} Filter. 


te. -res 
— ———À 
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The subject is the well-known Kodak N.C. Film Spool and 
Carton; the colours are red, white, yellow and black. The 
Wratten Panchromatic shows this far better than the Ordinary 
and proves its superiority for correct colocr rendering. 


Write for “ Real Orthochromatism sen post free. 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Photograms of 
the Year 1914 


THE PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE 
WORLD'S PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK. 


Secure a copy before it is too late. 


Stiff paper covers, 2/6. 
Cloth boards, 3/6. 


At all Bookstalls, Booksellers, and Dealers. 


Or from the Publishers— 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld, 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupo 

ages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICIS 

TATION will be freely given, and 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
ager All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
0 е 


ns printed in our 
and INFOR- 
correspondents will 
Full 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked Query ” ог“ Criticism“ on the outside 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. i * 


Developer, etc. 


Will you please give formule for developing 
земи and bromide BLUE Some say à 
ifferent developer is desirable, etc. 


E. T. (Yetminster). 


“Many men, many minds." Some pre- 
fer different developers, some use the 
same. This latter course simplifies mat- 
ters. Our own practice is to use the same 
developer for both gaslight and bromide 
papers, e.g., Water, 10 oz. ; soda sulphite, 
J 02.; potas. bromide, 5 gr.; potas. 
metabisulphite, 1 dram; amidol, or 
diamidophenol, 30 gr. (The diamido. is 
appreciably cheaper than amidol, and 
seems to act just as well) Mix up only 
as much as you are likely to use in a 
couple of days or so. Developing P.O.P. 
is quite “another story,” which you do 
not seem to have realised in your query 
letter. If you want to know how this can 
be done, we will give you some instruc- 
tions if you will repeat your query. But 
we may at once say that it is of the nature 
of an emergency process, and desirably 
used only when a daylight printed-out 
result cannot be obtained. 


Screened Pilate. 


Can you tell me to what degree anti-screen 
plates, non-filter plates, etc., are self-screened, 
and what depth of filter (2, 4, 6 times, etc.) 
this would correspond to? 

J. A. W. F. (Edinburgh). 


We are not in possession of the various 
manufacturers’ secrets of procedure, but 
from the names employed and the results 
we have obtained with these various 
plates, we infer that the colour-filter factor 
in each plate has been adjusted to give 
the best all-round result. The second part 
of your question is one that the several 
manufacturers only could answer with any 
useful degree of certainty. 


Celluloid Focussing Screen. 


Please let me know the best way to convert 
a glossy piece of celluloid into a ground- 
glass-like focussing screen, with the finest 


ssible in. 
ет С. В. (Forest Gate). 


Fasten the celluloid flat and firmly 
down to a flat piece of wood with small 
drawing pins at the extreme corners. Now 
tie up some pumice powder in a bit of 
fine net. Shake this over the celluloid 
freely, so as to get a sprinkling of the 
finest grains on the celluloid, and then rub 
the powder all over the celluloid with the 
ball of the thumb, using a continuous 


spiral kind of all-one-way circular move- 
ment. Or you can make a good rubber by 
compressing some cotton wool into a hard 
ball about the size of a walnut, and then 
folding this up in a piece of soft, clean 
washleather. The finer the mesh of the 
net the smaller the dust grains passed, 
and the finer the scratches on the cellu- 
loid. Patient rubbing is the secret of suc- 
cess. 
Uranium Intensifier. 
I bought some uranium intensifier, and found 
it satisfactory, but wishing to make up my 
own solution, etc., it proved very unsatisfac- 
tory, etc. G. F. B. (London). 
There is a very serious mistake in the 
formula you quote, where you have used 
potassium cyanide, a white and danger- 
ously poisonous substance, in the place of 
potassium ferricyanide, a dark red crys- 
talline substance, also poisonous, but not 
so deadly as the cyanide. We give you а 
choice of formule, either of which you 
will find to work equally well: —One solu- 
lion.— Water, 10 02.; glacial acetic acid, 
4 oz.; uranium nitrate (or acetate), 100 
gr.; potassium ferricyanide (i.e., red 
prussiate of potash), 100. Dissolve in 
the order given. This does not keep well. 
It is, therefore, more convenient to use a 
two-solution formula, e.g.—(A) Water, 5 
oz.; glacial acetic acid, 1 dram; uranium 
nitrate (or acetate), о gr. (В) Water, 5 
oz.; glacial acetic acid, 1 dram; potas- 
sium ferricyanide, 50 gr. To mix an in- 
tensifier, take equal parts of A and B. 
These two solutions (A and B) will keep 
in good order practically indefinitely. 
They are best kept away from strong light. 
After use the mixture may advisedly be 
thrown away, as it does not keep at all 
well, If it acts too quickly, it may be 
diluted with water. After intensification, 
the plate should be washed in several 
changes of acid water, i.e., a pint of 
water to which a dram of acetic acid has 
been added. If the intensification is over- 
done or in any way unsatisfactory, it can 
be entirely removed, restoring the nega- 
tive to its original condition, by alkaline 
water; for instance, a pint of water, to 
which has been added a dram of strong 
liquid ammonia or a couple of drams of 
soda carbonate. Аз tap water very fre- 
quently is slightly alkaline, washing an 
intensified plate in this removes some of 
the intensification—all of it in time. If 
the water stream from the tap falls direct 
on to the plate; a star-like result will 
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probably ensue. If you find half a dozen 
washings in acid water has not got rid of 
all yellow stain, this can be cleared away 
by water, 1 pint; ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide, 50 gr.; but it is better to use the 
acid water and plenty of patience, say, six 
baths of five minutes each. Do not use 
too much acetic acid, as this tends to 
soften the gelatine. Uranium negatives 
tend to fade, and otherwise change in 
time. But this is not very serious, as the 
intensification can be removed, and the 
plate re-intensified. The process is not as 
popular or widely known as it deserves, 
as the facts that we can get almost any 
degree of strength at all likely to be re- 
quired, even from quite thin negatives, can 
stop the process at any stage at sight, and 
can easily remove the intensification and 
start de novo, are all strong points in its 
favour. The much-talked-of fading seldom 
enters into actual practical politics, and 
is not serious at its worst. You can use 
uranium acetate in place of the nitrate if 
you like. Take note that it is the red 
prussiate, i.e., potassium ferricyanide, and 
not the yellow prussiate, i.e., potassium 
ferrocyanide, that is required. 
Plates. 

Would a panchromatic plate without filter give as 

good results as an ordinary rapid plate? A friend 

says the ordinary plate would be best. Which 


would give the best results, a panchromatic plate 
without filter or a non-filter or self-screen plate? 


E. E. F. (Brentford). 


There are two important conditions that 
must be taken into account, viz., the 
nature of the light and the colour of the 
object. In the case of an ordinary land- 
scape and mid-day light, there would be 
little, if any, difference between an un- 
screened panchromatic, or orthochro- 
matic, and an ordinary plate. But the 
same subject in the yellow light towards 
sunset would come better on an ortho- 
chromatic, and better still on a panchro- 
matic, both unscreened. In the case of a 
black and red object the unscreened pan- 
chromatic would beat the ordinary. In the 
case of a subject in greens and yellows, 
the screened orthochromatic would beat 
the unscreened panchromatic, or ordinary. 
The orthochromatic beats the ordinary in 
greens, and the panchromatic beats both 
in greens and reds. But to use these 
advantages, the supersensitiveness to blue 
and ultra-violet, common to all plates, 
has to be held in check or handicapped 
by a colour filter or screen. 
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A Freak of Fashion. 


The influence of present events on ladies’ 
doubt, enormous, and if less expensive fabrics 
furbelows are the result, husbands at least will not complain. 
Nevertheless, I was rather unprepared for the intelligence as 
to the extremities they have already been put to on the other 
side of the Atlantic. For instance, the Glasgow Evening Times, 
in reviewing an American publication, tells us that *the frontis- 
piece is a portrait study of a lady in Ansco Cyko linen white 
bromide paper." No embellishment save the italics is my own 
in this rather remarkable piece of information. Is the British 
policy with regard to contraband so crippling America that the 
ladies over there are reduced to dressing in the simple and 
eloquent garb of bromide paper? Personally, I have no ex- 
perience of bromide paper as a dress material; it may be as 
becoming as silk or satin, but I should imagine that its drawback 
consists 1n its inabilitv to stand wear and tear—especially tear. 


fashions is, no 
and less elaborate 


Censorship Wanted. 


The moral value of the cinematograph entertainment has been 
an open question for some time past, but the question is settled 
once for all, and in a manner unfavourable to the cinematograph, 
by the report that the Emperor William has presented to Con- 
stantinople a number of films representing the manceuvres and 
military operations of German troops. This has filled me with 
something approaching dismay. We have had in this country 
so many lamentable instances of small boys being started on 
evil courses owing to what they have seen at the picture theatres 
that I cannot but be gravely apprehensive as to the effect of this 
sort of thing upon Ottoman morals. If the films are at all a 
representative depiction of the manoeuvres and military opera- 
tions of the German troops, one can only trust that they have 
in Turkey a competent film censorship, and that the films will 
be very severely edited before the innocent Turkish eye is allowed 
to look upon them, 


The Fall of the Frost. 


We read occasionally of weather vagaries, but there is nothing 
in this line quite to equal the manner in which a snowfall 
invariably contrives to miss the week-end or any other period 
when the amateur is likely to be at liberty, and to pay its visit 
when he is otherwise engaged. It is all very well to urge photo- 
graphers, as the Arrkenhead News does, to keep’ their powder 
dry; in other words, to have their plates always ready in the 
sheath for the imminent snowstorm, or, as it says, for “а heavy 
fall of frost.” But what if the first flakes come up through the 
ground on Monday morning, or the first frost comes hurtling 
through the sky on Tue day at lunchtime? Simple as can be, 
says this man of Wirral—let the photographer go to work in his 
lunch hour. Was it a photographer who wrote that, I wonder? If 
I know anything of photographers, ninety-nine per cent. of them, 
when faced with the question as to which could not be allowed on 
any account to wait, their lunch or their winter photography, 
would plump for lunch, and plump hard, though the frost were 
"falling" in torrents. 


Eye-Openers. 
Somebody over in 

of the human eye. Usually the С 

American takes a few steps 


value 
value contents us; but this 
further down the alphabet. Не 
enters into some very trying calculations, through which I cannot 
follow him; but, meeting him as he emerges from the wood, I 
learn that the eve in i СТА light works approximately at F/ 12, 
and in very dull light at F/1.8. Clearly, the extra rapid lens has 
still to look to its гат I take it that these findings refer 
to the average eye—in other words, that, eye for eye, the aperture 
is so and so. There are people who claim that with half an 
eye they can see further than others who are equipped with 
the usual pair. It would also be interesting to learn what is 
the effective aperture of Nelson's blind eve, and of the poet's 


America has been investigating the F/ 
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eye in a fine frenzy rolling. And yet again, 
does it make any difference to the F/ value 
when, as happens sometimes rather horribly in 
novels, she lets her eyes fall on the hearthrug? 


A Double Exposure. 


They have discovered a new profession in France, according 
to a French paper I have come across. A vagabond, on being 
introduced to a magistrate, was asked what he did for a living. 
He replied that the line of life to which he devoted himself was 
that of fattening up in order to be photographed. “Je n’aime pas 
les plaisanteries,” frowned the magistrate. “Je n'ai pas le 
coeur à plaisanter, monsieur," replied the vagabond, and went 
on to explain that he figured in those “ Before and After " photo- 
graphs which have such a vogue in the advertisement columns. 
The pharmacist by whom he was employed dispensed with equal 
pride remedies to make thin people fat and fat people thin. 
Ordinarily this individual figured as the thin man, having а 
natural predisposition towards emaciation. The photograph 
having been taken in this condition, he then enclosed himself 
in swaddling bands of caoutchouc, which enabled him to swell 
out to any extent until he was able to simulate the obese. 
Clearly the available professions are not vet exhausted. 


Coming Home to Roost. 


There are times when I cannot acquit those who organise 
photographic prize competitions of a brooding cynicism. But 
sheer fiendishness reaches its limit in a certain weekly paper, 
and I am sure the facts have only to be stated in order to lead 
to an uprising of all humanitarian folk with a demand that this 
Nero-like cruelty shall cease forthwith. It is a paper for ladies, 
by the way, and that only makes it more terrible to think of. 
A strong man might survive this rack and pinion arrangement, 
but a fragile and delicate girl—— The state of the case is 
this: In this photographic prize competition, one of the prizes 
offered is—an enlargement of the competitor’s own prize-winning 
picture! One would have to go to the fifteenth century at least 
in order to find anything to equal this in its subtle cruelty. 
Imagine an innocent individual who has never perpetrated any 
criminal deed of a larger size than quarter-plate being con- 
fronted with her own misdoings to the extent of a foot square— 
or perhaps two feet. The shame of it! 


Quid Pro Quo. 
“The Pictorial Portrayal of 
article in Girls’ Own Paper. 


Musical Emotions. 


"—Title of 


Helen, while your fingers stray 

O'er the kevs, from grave to gay, 
lesser raptures all dethroning, 

I translate your notes divine 

Into mass, and into line, 

into shadow, into shine, 


Into texture, into toning. 


All your rippling melody 
Finds its echo, sweet, in me— 
All your happy, lilting measure ; 
Dab I o’er my pigment print, 
Or my lantern slide I tint, 
Or I make a high light glint, 
Following your Pan-like pleasure. 


Helen, while I try your lav 
Luminously to portray, 

Shall I meet with frown and stricture— 
Will your music freeze, grow mute 
(P'rhaps you'll even call me brute), 

If I beg you follow suit, 
Now and then, and play my picture? 
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THE LAST MATCH. 
The 


BY Н. B. REDMOND. 
original, a toned bromide print, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. (See article on pagé 91.) 
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The names of Houghton and “Butcher” have 
become household words among photographers in all 
parts of the world, and our readers 
will therefore be interested in learn- 
ing of the formation of a new com- 
pany which has recently been 
registered under the name of The Houghton-Butcher 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd. The object of this com- 
pany, which takes over the Ensign Works of 
Houghtons, Ltd., at Walthamstow, and also the fac- 
tory of W. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., at Blackheath, is 
to manufacture and supply entirely British-made cameras 
and apparatus, including the full range of instruments 
hitherto sold by Houghtons, Ltd., and W. Butcher and 
Sons, Ltd. The claim of these two firms that they supply 
British-made cameras and apparatus only will therefore 
be fully substantiated in fact, and the customers of 
both will realise when purchasing from either that they 
are supporting British industry in the widest sense of 
the word. Our readers should bear in mind, however, 
that the new company is an entirely distinct body from 
Houghtons, Ltd., and W. Butcher and. Sons, Ltd. 
These two firms continue at their present addresses as 
in the past. The new firm is created strictly for manu- 
facturing purposes, and will not deal direct with the 
trade. All orders and enquiries should therefore be 
sent direct to “88 and 89, High Holborn,” or Camera 
House, Farringdon Avenue," as heretofore. The com- 
bined factory at Walthamstow, will, in view of the 
remarkable facilities available, be in a unique position 
for supplying cameras and apparatus both at home and 
abroad. We congratulate the directors of both Messrs. 
Houghtons and Messrs. Butcher on the creation of the 
new company, which is a step in the right direction 
towards meeting foreign competition in future. 

e o e 

By courtesy of our contemporary, the Daily Sketch, 
we give on page 87 a reproduction of the front 
page of their issue of January 20. 
The picture shown, and several 
others included in the same issue, are 
probably the only successful photo- 
graphs of a naval battle taken on the spot. We under- 
stand from our contemporary that the pictures were 
taken from the crow's nest of H.M.S. Invincible during 
the battle off the Falkland Islands. The Inflexible is 


A BRITISH CAMERA 
COMBINE. 


A REMARKABLE 
BATTLE PICTURE. 
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shown in the picture, and in the foreground are seen the 
sailors of Admiral Von Spee’s sunken flagship swim- 
ming in the sea. Apart from the photograph being 
distinctly in the nature of a “scoop ” from the journalis- 
tic point of view, it also demonstrates that photography 
is likely to play a notable part in recording events of the 
present war. There is another point worthy of notice 
also, in connection with these pictures. They were all 
taken by a young student of the Practical Correspon- 
dence College, whose course of instruction in press work 
we have so frequently mentioned; and although it may 
not always fall to the lot of every student to be present 
with his camera on such an occasion as the naval battle 
referred to, yet the training given him by the College 
undoubtedly will enable him to take full advantage of 
any opportunity that offers. 
9 ө Ө 
The annual exhibition of the Photographic Society of 
Ireland will, we are glad to know, be held as usual this 
year in Dublin, and will be opened at the 
THE IRISH Engineers’ Hall, 35, Dawson Street, 
EXHIBITION. Dublin, on March 22. There are both 
members' and open classes, and a class 
for colour photography. Silver and bronze medals and 
special awards are offered. Entry forms, which are 
now ready, will be sent on application to the hon. sec- 
retary, Mr. J. Rowland, 113, Strand Road, Sandy- 


mount, Dublin. The closing date for entries is 
March 6. The judge wil be Mr. Alfred Werner, 
F.R.P.S. This event will be preceded by a special ex- 


hibition of work by members of the Photographic 
Society of Ireland at “The A. P." Little Gallery 
during February, and will form the first ‘Irish Salon." 
Further particulars will be published next week. 
9 O Ө 
Constantinople must be a good place for the photo- 
grapher to live in—for some reasons. If the man with 
the camera 15 stirring at six o'clock 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN in the morning in the neighbour- 
CONSTANTINOPLE. hood of the Golden Horn, his oppor- 
tunities are glorious. The peculiar 
eastern light, the opalescent colouring, so bright, and 
clear, and fresh, the positively Turneresque sky and 
atmosphere, make photography a dream.. So at least 
Dr. Cato Worsfold told the Camera Club the other 
evening. In other respects Constantinople is not a bed 
of roses. The late Sultan was particularly anxious that 
not even the exterior of a certain palace of his should 
be profaned by the photographer, and when it was dis- 
covered that it was possible to take photographs from 
the roof of some houses in the vicinity, the individual 
who attempted it was not only put in prison, but the 
houses were pulled down. Nevertheless, Dr. Worsfold 
even succeeded in getting a picture of the interior of 
the great mosque of Santa Sofia. Elsewhere in the 
Balkans there are picturesque possibilities, nowhere 
more so than in Sofia, which combines an overhead 
system of tramways, with brigands who strut about in 
the costumes of comic opera. In Belgrade on a market 
day Dr. Worsfold brought his camera to bear upon a 
little group of Serbian market women, who immediately 
burst into copious tears. Why should he kill us with 
that little gun?” was their lamentation, the little gun 
being an F.P.K. Perhaps the most amusing thing was 
the Turkish passport. On the one side it told in many 
lines the life-story of Dr. Worsfold; on the other, in 
parallel columns, there appeared the laconic informa- 
tion, “Oxen and other baggage, 3; wives, 1.” 
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LET it be clearly understood that by 
no known or thinkable process can 
one make as good a negative from 
a plate that has been under-exposed 
as one can from one that has had 
adequate exposure. Therefore, ade- 
quate exposure should always be 
striven for by any and every means, 
no matter how tedious or difficult. 
But at this time of the year it not 
i infrequently happens that the move- 
ment of objects i in a picture sets a limit to the maximum 
duration of the exposure, and that this, even with the 
largest lens stop at command, is somewhat short of the 
desirable minimum. 

And, again, the question of under-exposure calls for 
special attention during the winter months, as we have 
the undesirable combination of low temperature and 
feeble daylight. The former we can counteract in the 
dark-room by warming our developing solutions, dishes, 
etc.; but the improvement of the light is out of our 
contro]. 

The question, therefore, arises as to what is the best 
method of treating such an under-exposed plate so as 
to get the best result possible. Opinions on this pro- 
blem vary somewhat, and equally expert workers advo- 
cate different procedure. This probably means that, 
while each method has its advantages, no one is entirely 
satisfactory and quite free from risk, difficulty, or 
trouble. 

Fog.—One fundamental factor making for success 
is obvious, and admitted by all, viz., that every care in 
all directions should be taken to avoid fog, due either 
to light or chemical agency. 

In the first place, our plate should not only be as 
rapid as is obtainable, but also it should be as free as 
possible from fogging tendency. In this respect plates 
vary considerably. Most probably all plates, if sub- 
jected to prolonged action of a dilute developer, will 
give some chemical fog, even although the plate has 
not been exposed to actinic light. But some plates 
show this tendency more, i.e. earlier, than others. 

Tank Development has many good points in its 
favour, but the facts just mentioned indicate that 
serious harm may come from the use of too dilute a 
developer, which necessitates long immersion of the 
plate. 

Temperature thus comes into the arena, for all our 
developers are affected by this factor, though in con- 
siderably varying degree. Thus hydroquinone (quinol) 
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is greatly affected by temperature, while pyro is com- 
paratively little affected. When dealing with under- 
exposure, the temperature should not be below 65 
deg. F. in any case, while 70 to 75 deg. may be regarded 
as normal. Beyond 80 deg. it may be questioned if any- 
thing is gained, even if the plate will stand it, as too 
much warmth is said to favour fog formation, just as 
too much time in a dilute developer or too much alkali. 
Any excess of sulphite is to be avoided, as it has been 
shown, in some cases at any rate, to give rise to fog. 
The quantity of sulphite should be in proportion to the 
total bulk of the developer in use, say at the rate of 
15 to 20 gr. per ounce. But considerable dilution means 
total increase of sulphite; hence another reason for 
avoiding excessive dilution. 

Suppose our aim is shadow detail as far as pos- 
sible. In that case development should be carried as 
far as possible, short of fog, i.e., until such parts of the 
plate that have not been camera exposed are unaffected 
by the developer. This means that as much shadow 
detail as can be developed will be developed. What 
about the high lights? This part of the negative most 
probably will be over-dense. The scale of tones of such 
a negative will now be too long for the printing paper. 
By the time the high lights show gradation the shadow 
detail will be lost in inky blackness, or by the time 
shadow detail is satisfactorily printed there will be no 
gradation visible in the upper tones. 

The remedy now is the shortening of the scale or 
contrast range. Here we have three courses open to us, 
viz. : (1) Reduction and re-development. With good 
luck and good management such a negative can be 
flattened by ammonium persulphate; but it is by no 
means always reliable, and our best negatives are the 
ones that elect to go wrong. Moreover, there is pretty 
certain to be some— possibly slight—loss, yet more than 
can be afforded in the shadow detail deposit. (2) Re- 
halogenising, well washing, and re-developing with a 
rather slow-acting, weak developer will retain all the 
shadow detail, and afford almost any degree of con- 
trast we may desire. (3) A third plan is to convert the 
black (silver) deposit of the negative into some other 
colour which stops less light. For instance, it may be 
re-halogenised to chloride or bromide of silver, etc., 
and used thus. But this plan—useful at times—has the 
drawback of giving us little or no control. Hence 
method 2 has the advantage. 

Re-development is so well known that it may suthce 
to give formulae in brevissimo. As a bromising bath, 
one may use water 1 oz., potass. ferricyanide 20 gr., 
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ammonium or potassium bromide 10 gr. Bleach the 
negative right through to the glass side. Wash till 
the clear glass part is colour free. Almost any weak 
developer may be used, such, for instance, as azol 
10 minims per 1 oz. water. A slow-acting developer 1s 
essential to re-develop the shadow detail and lower tones 
well before the high lights show through to the glass 
side. Bromide is not essential, but is advisable, say 
4 to 1 gr. per oz. The plate is rinsed after re-develop- 
ment, and then fixed. Fixing is usually a very slow 
process; plenty of time should be given—an hour will do 
no harm. 

Suppose, however, the preservation of the high light 
gradations is regarded as being of chief import- 
ance. Clearly in this case we must not carry on 
development so far that the highest lights and next 
lights are both completely developed, or there will 
be no difference between them, and redevelopment 
will not restore this loss. But, short of this loss 
of gradation or tone difference, we should not 
stop development, otherwise we may be sacrificing 
some of the possible shadow detail. This brings us back, 
automatically, as it were, to the case where shadow 
detail was the governing consideration. Clearly it may 
quite probably happen that by the time all possible 
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detail is out" we have lost a step or two at the other 
end of the scale of tones. This is the price to be paid 
for shadow detail. At the same time, we may be 
making this sacrifice needlessly. For it may happen 
that we may continue developing, let us say, for twelve 
minutes when all possible-to-be-developed shadow detail 
had been got out in, say, ten minutes. Thus we have 
been losing high-lyht gradation for two minutes, and 
gaining nothing by so doing. 

How now? It is a case of training the eyes to note 
any change, however slight, both in the shadow detail 
and high lights, and stopping development as soon as 
we fcel sure that we have come to the end of our tether 
in the wav of gaining anything in the shadows. This 
is where the worker who is in constant practice is likely 
to score over the occasional worker. The daily practi- 
tioner's eve is in practice, and notices more subtle 
differences. ‘This means a rapid glance at the plate, 
say every half minute when nearing the crucial point— 
a second should amplv suffice for this inspection—and, 
of course, as safe a light as possible will be used. Where 
„detail in the shadows," i.e., at the darker end of the 
scale, is the chief consideration, it is important to select 
a developing agent such as metol or azol that brings 
out the darks as early as possible. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. 


The 


The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 11 in the morning and 1 in the 
Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
From 9 to 11 a.m. or from | to 3 p. m., double these 


afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 8 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 4 p. m., treble them. 


— — 


For F/5 6 give half. 


SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. DM mite вари 

Open seascapes and cloud studies . ...| 1/20 sec. | 1/30 вес. 1/60 sec. | 1/80 sec. 1/100 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies | 

Or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. Snow А 

scenes with no heavy foreground ... Ps 1/10 ,, 1/15 » 1,30 1/40 » 1/50 — 
Ordinary landscapes, and landscapes with 

snow, open river scenery, figure studies 

in the open, light buildings, wet street | ? 

SCENES, «ЕС dec wx сла и TERES e| 1,4 э 1/6 » a 9 1/15 » 1/20 vy 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes | 1/3 ” 1/4 T 1/10 » 1/12 » 1/15 „, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of | 

picture TH c adele. awe. te. Ge 3/4 99 1/2 + 1/4 T 1/5 99 1/6 و9‎ 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too | 

much shut in by buildings dk (aed: нА secs. | 1} Secs. 3/4 » 1/2 » 1/3 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur. : 

roundings, big window, white reflector... .. | 6 „ 4 T 2 secs. | 1! secs. 1 
—'ẽ äääñ—ĩ — — ͤͥͤ —— ا‎ ͤw— . uu. 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 


which approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


9? 


They have been divided into groups 


The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Plates 


BARNET, Red Seal. 

е Super Speed. 
CApETT, Royal Sta: dard. 

з Special Ex. Rapid. 
Criterion, Extra Special 

Rapid. 

EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 
EDwARDS Comet. 
ILFORD, Monarch. 
Panchromatic. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 
„ Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

m Orthochrome 5.5. 
Leto, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIERE, Sigma. 


97 
» 


- Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 
"T Supreme. 
n Brilliant 
Mawson, Celeritas. 
Gladiator. 


PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special 


Pacer, Panchromatic. 
Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 
WARWICK, Warpress. 

М ELLINGTON, Xtra Speedy. 
р Press, 
WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous and Pan- 

chromatic. 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
M Grtho. 
Cavert, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
" Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 

Е Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 

РА Ortho. 
EDWARDSͤ, Snapshot Iso. 
GRIFFIN, Gramme, 

ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic 

» Special Rapid. 


IMPERIAL, Special Rapid 
LETO, Phoenix, 
LUMIERE, Blue Label 
Marion, P.S. 
3i instantaneous. 
M lso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
" Ortho B 
PAGE T. NN XXX. 
= Special Rapid 
E Hydra. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
VipEx, Special Rapid. 
WARWICK, Speciai Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- 
Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Double Instan- 
taneous and Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 


ARNET, Film. 

Caverr,Royal Standard Rapid 
- Professional 

Cr RON, Roll Fiim 
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CLERON, Flat Киш 
EASTMAN, Rapid. 
Evwarps, Auto-screen Inst. Iso. 
" Matte-Ground 

Ехѕісм, Film. 
ILFORD, Versatile Rapid. 

yi js Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S.R 

не Sovereign. 

М.Е 


à F. 
Kopax, N. C. Film. 
ü Premo Film Pack 
LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
n iim. 
Mawson, Electric. 
Pacet, Ortho. Special Rapid 
Rajar, ISO. Roll Film 
Vipex, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK, Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten, Drop Shutter 


Medium Plates 
Barnet, Medium. 


BARNET, Medium Ortho. 
ILFORD, Chromatic 

" mpress. 
MARION, Portrait. 

„ Landscape 
PacET, XXX 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Wratten, Instantaneous, 


Ordinary Plates. 


BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordinary. 
M Iso. Ord 
Eowarps, Medium. 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere, Yellow Label. 
MARION, Ordinary. 
Mawson, Castle. 
РАСЕТ, ХХ. 
RAJAR, Ordinary. 
WARWICK, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary. 
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==" STUDIES IN COMPOSITION. 


III.—REFLECTIONS. 


Special to The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” s 


HE number of otherwise intelligent and careful-speak- 
ing people who misuse or confuse the two words shadow 
and reflection is really astonishing. In some cases 

this is just mental carelessness in the use of terms, in others 
it is due also to confusion of ideas. Let us try to clear up 
this confusion with the aid of a few homely experiments. 

On a flat table-top lay a piece of black material or black 
paper, and over this a carefully cleaned sheet of glass. This 
arrangement will serve our purpose as a reflector, and may 
be taken to represent a shallow pool of calm water. On our 
extemporised mirror or reflector we place our white paper 
box, and arrange matters to give us a lighted and shaded 
side in diffused light. The arrangement is shown in fig. 9, 
where we see the white box, and its reflection or reflected 
image, in the artificial pool or glass sheet. | 

Now, the first point to note is that while the object апа 
image in a rough and ready way correspond, part by part, 
with each other, yet the tones of the reflected image are 
darker, lower than the corresponding tones of the object 
which give them origin. This very important point fre- 
quently is entirely overlooked both by painters and photo- 
graphers, and more especially the latter. If the reproduc- 
tion follows the original print with sufficient fidelity, the 
reader will find the following further experiment instructive. 
Placing the print flat down on a table under a lamp, then 
taking a piece of black card or any other flat dark thing, 
hold the shield card at such a distance from the diagram 
that the highest light (object) and its reflection appear of 


Fig. то. 


Fig. 9. 


equal tone value. Now compare the light and dark sides, 
when it will (or should) be noted that the reflection image 
shows the greater contrast—another point worth remember- 
ing by the pigment print maker especially. | 

In fig. 10 we have the small black and larger white box 
in direct sunlight, both standing on our mirror glass. Here 
we can see both shadows and reflections. The white top 
casts a shadow on part of the black box, and also on the 
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background. First note at once how we get the reflection 
ymage of this shadow on the background. Next note the 
great difference in tone between the direct sunlit side of 
the black box and the adjacent shadow. This bright effect 
is due to the somewhat shiny or smooth (reflecting) surface 
of the black paper. Now compare, patch by patch, the 
tones of the various portions of the objects and their reflected 
images, paying special attention to the contrast of the two 
parts (lighted and shadowed) of the black box, and their 
respective reflection patches. 

Experiment 11 contains a useful warning. In this case 
white paper was placed under the glass sheet. This gives 
us a general effect approximating to slightly turbid water. 
Here we have the black and white boxes and a bright tin 
canister. Note the great reduction of contrast in the re- 
flection images. But the point here to be noted is that the 
bright tin is acting as a reflector, giving strong light and 
shade effects, and that these reflections are in turn reflected 
by our glass mirror. Further, the student is advised to take 
an early opportunity of observing how contrast effects are 
modified by a change of position of his view point above 
water level, i.e. a high and a low view point. 

This naturally brings us to our next point, viz. the form 
of the image compared with form of the object. It is very 
commonly thought and stated that if we turn a picture upside 
down we get the inverted image. But this is only a very 
rough approximation to fact, and may easily be very widely 
far of the mark. 

In fig. 12 we take a very homely subject, i.e. 
cup and saucer, and arrange them on our glass 
table-top. Now, while the cup and saucer both 
give rise to reflection images, it will at once be 


f i; * ' OY. 
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Fig. 11. 


seen that the object and image in each case present greatly 
different aspects. Thus, in the object we see into the inside 
of the cup and the under side of the saucer, while in the 
reflection we see the upper side of the saucer but not into 
the cup at all. 

On rare occasions we may find cases where the object and 
image bear a close form resemblance, but these are quite 
exceptional. The true form of the image is that which we 
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should see (1) if our eye were as much below water level 


as it is above water level, and (2) the water removed entirely, 


and we saw the object from this new view point. Examina- 
tion of fig. 12 will serve to illustrate this point, which should 
have very careful attention from those who attempt com- 
bination printing of reflection images, and other control 
printing procedures. The casually introduced inverted 
image, obtained by turning a negative upside down, is likely 
to betray its uses. 

A common mistake is to say, от suppose, 
that we cannot have a visible cast shadow 
on a water surface. True, this is not so 


Fig. 12. Fig. 


often seen as the familiar reflection image, and, more- 
over, those conditions which favour one are unfavour- 
able to the other. With clear, deep water on a dark bottom 
reflections are at their best, and shadows become invisible ; 
but with semi-turbid water, such as is often met with in 
spring, when the water teems with countless minute living 
organjsms, animal and vegetable, the conditions are more 
favourable for showing cast shadows. Fig. 13 is of some- 
what exceptional interest, as it-shows us the four dominant 
phases, viz. light, shade, shadow, and reflection, all close 
together. It would have been easy to prepare a similar 
table model, but it was thought that a bit of (very common- 
place) nature would be more convincing of the absence of 
fake or fantasy. Оп the bridge wall A we have direct in- 
cident sunlight, and hereabouts we see sun-cast shadows 
on the face of this wall. At B we see the under side of 
the canal bridge in shade. At C we see the cast shadow on 
the water, and at D we have the reflection in the water. By 
the way, it should be remembered that to talk of reflec- 
tions ім the water is no more correct than speaking 
of our reflection image being behind the looking glass. Of 
course, reflection images are virtual, not real. A real 
image can be caught on a suitable screen, such as the ground 
glass of our camera, but a virtual image is formed by rays 
converging to the eye, and so varies as the position of the 
observer changes. Reflection images “in” (?) both still 
and moving water are often very fascinating—the former 
by reason of their subtly subdued colour, the latter by reason 
of their life-like movement. Consequently these are favourite 
subjects with photographers of limited experience. But in 
nearly every case the photographic print proves disappoint- 
ing. We miss the subtle charm of colour or of movement. 
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And when all is said and done, the general family resem- 
blance between the object and its image in still water is 
rather too much like hearing the same story a second time 
immediately after the first hearing. The pictorial interest 
of the object and its image are too similar, too nearly equal. 
One’s mental attention is thus cut up, scattered, and generally 
weakened. Hence we generally find that the experienced 
worker uses the trimming knife somewhat freely in such 
case, with а view to make either the object 
or image unquestionably dominant. 
Reflector in portraiture. “Throw a little 
light into the shadows ? is what the old 


I4. Fig. 14. 


home 
14 may perhaps help the beginner to understand 
how reflected light may modify both shade and shadow. 
As before, we emplov the black and the white box as chief 
objects in a side light, so аз to show a shadow side and cast 


hand to the 


Fig. 


says beginner in portraiture. 


shadow. In the diagram the shade side is marked A. Ор- 
posite this, and facing the light source—a window—is put 
a sheet of white paper, like that covering the white box. We 
here see the shade side of the reflector, and thus we get 
a sufficiently close idea of what the side А would look like 
were B absent. But the window light incident on B causes 
A to appear very much lighter by reason of the light re- 
flected into the “shadows " so-called, i.e. shaded side, or 
side towards the shadows. 

Now, it is here easy to see that B being so close to A has 
more lightening up effect than would be the case were 
A and B further apart. The beginner is very apt to make 
the mistake of overdoing this *lighting up of the shadows." 
Had B been a glass mirror the effect would have been still 
more marked, as glass reflects a good deal, and scatters but 
little of the light. But a rough surface (paper, fabric, etc.) 
scatters as well as reflects. Consequently the falling off in 
effect is far more marked with a diffusing or scattering re- 
flector, such as fabric, than with a smooth one, such as glass. 
Hence one good reason for the sound advice not to use 
mirrors in portraiture, though for other work, such as 
copying, etc., a mirror is desirable, as it is our best help 
towards equalising illumination of objects in a side-window 
light. 

We have thus worked round to our starting point, viz., that 
light, shade, shadow, and reflection are in essence one and 
the same thing. 


IQEADERS are reminded that a signed reproduction of the Editor's 


d ea 


picture, The Empire’s Watchdogs,” is still being presented to 
every amateur photographer who sends a shilling to us for The Prince 


of Wales’ National Relief Fund. 


already been received for the Fund. 


Over a thousand shillings have 
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da natal battlo you batê ever seen. Thé battle cruiser is the Inflexible, and the photo- 
‘Admiral von Spee's flagship gwimming in the sea, waiting to be saved after the battle off 
to surrender and was воск. The man who took this photograph unconsciously | 
5, nod no south wonderful battle picture has been published before. | 


(See page 82.) 


ITEMS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC INTEREST AND PRACTICE 
FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


THE colour of the interior walls of the studio will have a 
marked effect on the lighting of the sitter ; and, in consequence, 
this colour should be chosen to suit the available illumination. 
All surfaces reflect light in varying degrees, and can be arranged 
in order between the most reflective, such as white blotting- 
paper, and black velvet, the least reflective. The amount of 
white light per cent. reflected from some common substances 
is given in the following table from Dr. Sumpner : 


White blotting-paper ............... 82.0 per cent. 
Yellow wall-paper ................. 40.0 "i 
Red paper ........................ 40.0 „ 
Blue рарег ........................ 25.0  ,, 
Yellow-painted wall (clean) ......... 40.0 „ 
Yellow-painted wall (dirty) ......... 20.0 ^ 
Plain deal (clean) .................. 50.0 Е 
Plain deal (dirty) .................. 20.0 „. 
Dark- brown paper 13.0 „ 
Deep- chocolate paper .............. 4.0 „ 
Black elothyyyyyhhhh e 0.4 „ 


From this it is seen that a white surface will reflect 82 per cent. 
of the light falling upon it. Thus, by its use as a reflector, 
the illumination in a studio can be almost doubled. A white 
surface is too highly reflective for studio purposes, it being 
more convenient to have the walls a medium colour, obtaining 
high reflection, when necessary, by means of white screens.— 
Photographic Times. 


% * * 


BROMIDE paper a year or more old is apt, upon being used, to 
give muddy prints when developed with the usual strength 


developer. 
Water ......... ————Ó 8 ounces 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous)  ......... 30 grains 
IO 94 solution potassium bromide ..... то drops 
Amidol ............- —————— О, IO grains 


The formula may be more easily remembered by bearing in mind 
that only one-third the usual quantity of sulphite and amidol 
is used in conjunction with the regular quantity of water and 
то per cent. bromide solution.—R. B. (Henley). 

* * * 


THE beginner with Velox paper is sometimes puzzled to find 
an exposure that is just right for one negative is at fault for 
another negative which seems to have just about the same—as 
viewed by artificial light. But viewed in daylight a slight, 
barely perceptible pyro yellow stain may account for the 
difficulty. This can be overcome by classifying one’s negatives 
by daylight. Correct exposure on gaslight papers depends also 
on the class of paper and the illuminant. For a medium- 
contrast, bright negative the following will prove a useful 

uide : 

: Diffused daylight, near large window, 5 to 15 seconds. 
Magnesium ribbon, 1 to 3 inches at 2 ft. distance. 
Ordinary gas, 1 to 3 minutes at 6 inches. 

Incandescent gas, } to 1 minute. | 
Incandescent electric (16 c.p.), & to 2 minutes at 6 inches. 

These times and distances are given merely as suggestions 
for a first trial. But the result will show whether more or less 
exposure is required. . E А 

An amateur photographer stopped опе morning at a Kansas 
farmhouse and inquired for the farmer. 

“I want to trespass on your premises, he said, long enough 
to take a picture of that cornfield. It’s the most magnificent 
sight I ever saw.“ 

That's all right,“ responded the farmer. But you'll have 
to take it instantaneous—it’s growing so fast."—JPhoto-Era. 
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THE TINTING OF LANTERN SLIDES. 


A Demonstration at the Royal Photographic Society. 


N O doubt there exists a prejudice against hand-coloured 
lantern slides. The prejudice has been intensified since 
the advent of the autochrome plate, and now in some circles 
(not however, the most scientific) it would be considered 
almost retrograde to advocate the super.imposition ef hand- 
painting upon the monochrome translation of a coloured object. 
Yet Mr. Reginald A. Malby, in his lecture at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society the other evening, made out a strong case 
for the hand-coloured slide as against the results of the photo- 
graphic colour processes. The disadvantage of the autochrome 
is its considerable opacity, and, in some cases where extreme 
accuracy is desirable, the subtle falsity of its rendering. There 
are many subjects—landscapes, for instance which still make 
pleasing pictures, although not coloured as the original. But 
the horticulturist and the entomologist are more exacting. They 
want not a daffodil, but that particular daffodil; not a butterfly, 
but /e butterfly. 

For this purpose, said Mr. Malby, the panchromatic plate 
and a suitable screen was the first necessity. He used КІ, Ka, 
Кз, and, on occasion, no filter at all, according to his subject. 
By means of many pairs of slides, one from an ordinary and 
the other from a panchromatic plate, Mr. Malby showed the 
virtual impossibility of so tinting the image given by the former 
as to obtain the finer shades of colour, more particularly the 
yellows of flowers. Given the panchromatic rendering, it then 
became merely a question of so selecting and applying the 
transparent water colours or dyes that the slide should gradu- 
ally assume the colours of the original as viewed by daylight. 
The slide had, of course, to be coloured by transmitted light. 
while the object to which one was working must be viewed by 
reflected light. Mr. Malby followed the practice of colouring 
his slides by daylight, and then trying them in the lantern, and 
correcting the results thus made visible until they simulated 
the daylight appearance of the object. Most yellows, especially 
the lighter shades, needed to be emphasised, so as to appear 
correct upon the screen. 

For his tinting purposes Mr. Malby used aniline dyes—a 
dreaded name, but the colours did not appear to be more 
fugitive than those given by the direct colour plates. He had 
slides three or four years old which were just as good now as 
when first made, and prolonged heating in the lantern did not 
seem to injure them at all. The few and simple materials 
required included one or two finely pointed sable brushes, a 
few china saucers, and small pots for water. Some of the 
required colour was put upon a saucer, a portion of it taken up 
into the brush, and carefully and exactly applied to that portion 
of the image which demanded it. When the gelatine became 
charged, the slide might be set up to dry while another was 
proceeded with. If the gelatine were not overcharged the colour 
did not seem to run. At no time should the slide be really 
wet with colour, but only moist—except, perhaps, when blue sky 
and clouds were being put in, when the parts concerned might 
be moistened with clean water immediately beforehand. 

To make the minimum of applications was the general aim 
when laying on colour. As far as possible, one should use 
the correct colour at one operation, although in the case, say, 
of a yellow apple with a rosy blush, it was well to coat it 
all over first in yellow and apply the red afterwards. The 
aniline colours employed seemed to get along in a delightful 
family relationship, and there was no danger usually, when 
overlaying colours, of disturbing the under one. The method 
required a practised and capable hand, but it was simpler than 
the inexperienced might imagine, owing to the splendid model- 
ling already present as a result of the lens. It would be found 
advisable to work upon slides which were just a little less 
vigorous than those normally used for the lantern. Personally, 
he liked warm black or cool brown deposit for most subjects. 
As to choice of lantern plates his experience was limited to one 
particular make, and he had no doubt that others would be 
equally satisfactory. He found a very pleasing colour obtain- 
able with the Paget slow, developed with pyro-ammonia, but it 
was a little too warm for his colouring, and usually he had 
recourse to Paget rapid. 

Mr. Malby showed a large number of beautifully tinted colour 
slides, including fruit. flower, and insect subjects, as well as 


:a number of Alpine flowers growing in their natural environ. 


ment—a subject which, as he pointed out, would be difficult 
for a prolonged autochrome exposure. owing to the never-absent 
wind. Afterwards he tinted some slides by transmitted light. 
the slides being held in a viewing box. The great transparencv 
obtained was certainly remarkable. 
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THE PATROL. 


BY 
ROBERT WALLACE. 


From the Exhibition of 
the Scottish Photo-Pictorial 
Circle at Glasgow. 
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LIGHTS O’ LONDON. BY H. J. CLARE, 
The original, a bromide print (44 8), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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"WHERE WILL THEY SEND US?” 


So far from amateur photography 
being at a discount during the 
coming winter, it ought to be more 
to the front—quite literally—than 

ever. It is becoming the excep- 

tion to find a family at least one 

member of which is not serving 
- in khaki, may be in training 

away from home, and photo- 

graphy has never had such an 
| opportunitv to be a channel of 
| comfort and reminder.“ 

This is part of an appeal made 
in an “A. P." editorial in Octo- 
ber last, and I have no doubt 
whatever that the appeal has 
found an enthusiastic response 
from amateur photographers in 
all parts of the country. Most 
of us who, for various reasons, are unable to take a 
more active part in response to Kitchener's call, feel 


Special to ‘‘The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.’’ 
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BY Н. В. REOMOND. 


KHAKI PORTRAITURE. 


AN ARTICLE OF TOPICAL INTEREST TO ALL CAMERA USERS. 


By H. B. REDMOND. 


a strong desire to do something to help, be it ever so 
small. 

To the camera lover the present offers opportunities 
which are unique in the annals of history. The field is 
an enormous one, the possibilities are inexhaustible; but 
I will confine myself to what is practically within the 
scope of the average reader. 

There is a way by which A. P's can give any 
amount of pleasure and comfort, not only to our soldiers 
and sailors away on active service, but also to the 
parents, wives, and friends who have to remain behind, 
watching and waiting. Whilst these remarks are chiefly 
intended in relation to the latter, it will be readily felt 
how greatly a simple photograph of some dear one taken 
at home would be valued at the front. Imagine, if you 
can, the beaming countenance when the mud-begrimed 
khaki son, who has just been relieved from the trenches, 
stumbles into his bivouac, such as it is, and there finds 
the long-waited-for package from home. How eagerly 
the letter is torn open, the news devoured, and then— 
ah! ves, a photograph of the loved ones. 


. * | Tae AMATELR PHOTOGDADHED 
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Nevertheless, the khaki portrait, the picture of the 
absent one, will perhaps have an even greater value to 
the watcher at home; and here ts the opportunity for the 
amateur with a little leisure. As I write these notes, 
hundreds of thousands are putting the finishing touches 
to their months of training; very soon they will be called 
to join their comrades on the Flemish dunes, and in the 
ruined and devastated cities of Northern France. 

There is a rustle outside, a bang at the door, and the 
last brief furlough begins. 

Several times during the last few months the writer 
has been handed an old soiled print (the result of a 
pleasant pleasure cruise or picnic), with a request to 
enlarge Jack,” if possible, out of the group. More 
often than not Jack ” is only barely visible, or the print 
happens to be torn in a vital spot. Now! ye amateurs, 
is your time to be up and doing; seize the opportunity 
of this final furlough; secure a few good pictures and 
make your friends for ever indebted. 

It has been said—1 quote from another A. P." leader, 
August 24th—that “khaki is not a pleasing colour, and, 
from the photographic point of view, is quite unsatisfac- 
tory, owing to its lack of contrast and the way in 
which it blends the figures into the landscape. That, 
of course, is exactly what it is meant to do. Khaki 
is only carrying into the military world the principle 
of protective mimicry and adaptation to environ- 
ment which our naturalist friends have delighted 
repeatedly to illustrate." 

This drawback, however, is changed to a distinct 
advantage when viewed from a portraiture point of 
view. The quiet, neutral shade, neither too dark 
nor too light, assists materially in the composition 
of the picture, and the photographer is enabled 
to secure a concentrated effect, with the interest 
confined to the face—in all portraiture “а consum- 
mation most devoutly to be wished." The illustra- 
tions will perhaps serve to indicate this, and may 
also help to show that if some simple idea be em- 
bodied in the picture, some characteristic action or 
everyday incident, a more natural and pleasing 
result will be achieved, free from that photographic 
bogey, camera consciousness.” 

The average man faced by a camera usually feels 
like a fish out of water, and some scheme must be 
devised to occupy his mind and distract his atten- 
tion from his conscious ego, otherwise he will not 
be at his best. Glance at your model, idly standing 
with arms pendant, then give him a magazine to 
hold, a newspaper to read, or a cigar or pipe to 
light, and note the instant improvement. Because 
the time is likely to be limited do not be tempted 
to rush matters; take every precaution, and aim 
at getting the best possible results. If you fail, 
the subsequent disappointments may be very keen, 
and a little extra care at this stage will be well 
repaid. Whenever possible use a diffuser and a 
reflector, but let the lighting be a natural one— 
the kind that is incidental to an ordinary living 
room. At this time of the year exposures will of 
necessity be somewhat prolonged, and fast plates 
and open aperture should be used to minimise risk 
of movement. 

The powers that be have warned us against 
photographing “the movements of troops," the 
inference being that if we can persuade them to 
" stand easy " no exception will be taken; get them 
to “stand easy " indoors, and you will run no risk . 
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of coming into conflict with the authorities. At the 
same time you will considerably enhance the value of 
your picture by the introduction of the “home ele- 
ment." 

It may happen that two or more from one family have 
volunteered, and can arrange leave together, or perhaps 
a friend may wish to be included; if so, a group may be 
attempted; this is the most difficult branch of portraiture, 
and with more than three or four persons, it is seldom 
pictorially satisfying. Aim at unity of idea; give your 
sitters a common interest, and avoid uniformity of pose. 
The illustrations on pp. 81 and от, “The Last Match“ 
and "Where will they Send us?" may serve as some 
indication of what is meant. 

See that you have an ample supply of loaded slides, 
give as generous an exposure as possible, and develop 
for softness. 

These few pointers may be found useful, though the 
object is not so much to suggest how to do the work as 
to induce readers who already have the ability to place 
their powers and plates at the disposal of the many who 
would be grateful and appreciative. 


A KHAKI PORTRAIT. BY H. B. REDMOND. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


LANTERN SLIDES WANTED FOR 
PATRIOTIC PURPOSES. 


Six, —We are desirous to enter on a large campaign of lan- 
tern talks in rural districts on the Causes and Meaning of 
the War, with a view to the formation of public opinion on the 
true issues of the crisis. For this purpose, large numbers 
of slides are required by us. On the other hand, large numbers 
of suitable slides and negatives must be stored up by numbers 
of amateur photographers throughout the land. Might we appeal 
patriotically to such to make us gifts of the slides themselves 
wherever possible, or of the negatives where not? The pictures 
should be illustrative of the countries at war, of the architec- 
tural monuments of Belgium, of the present battlefield in 
France, of similar characteristic features of Germany, Russia, 
Serbia, and Montenegro, pictures of our and other combatant 
armies and navies, of anything that has a real and interesting 
relation to the present war. Might we suggest that-the organisa- 
tion of such sets of slides might be a useful and natural work 
for the various photographic societies to undertake ?—Yours, 
etc., Henry Cust, 

Chairman of the Central Committee for 
National Patriotic Organisations. 
Canadian Pacific Building, 62, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM AGAIN. 
Sin, —Some time ago I addressed to you а letter—which you 
were good enough to publish—in which I ventured to draw 
attention to a difficulty I have met in my amateur practice of 


photography. In common with many other photographers I had 


abandoned the use of reagents presumably of enemy origin, 
and, having been accustomed to work with metric units, I 
pointed out that no British manufacturer of developers appears 
to consider it worth while to give working formule in those 
uhits. I referred in particular to a single-solution developer 
which I have found to be an excellent substitute for a similar 
reagent of German origin. I also mentioned that while the 
* B. J. Almanac" is probably the most complete source of 
formule given in both British and metric units, yet a curious 
exception to this rule is made in the case of the ferrous-oxalate 
developer. 

In reply to my letter, a gentleman writing from Scarborough, 
and from the eminence of Fellowship of the Chemical Society, 
suggested that I am simply a theorist,” and that my remarks 
upon the absurdities of the British system of units were “ silly ” 
in their °“ prejudiced exaggeration,” while the licensed jester of 
one of your contemporaries, in honouring my remarks with com- 
ment extending to more than a column, became so earnest 
in defence of the British system that it is clear he sometimes 
wishes his piffle to be taken seriously. My remark upon the 
absence of tables which will facilitate the conversion of minims 
into grains was countered by a witty reference to the“ number 
of cubic feet in two and fourpence," the writer being serenely 
unaware that the process ridiculed is quite simple in the case 
of the corresponding metric units. 

The Scarborough advocate of the British system may fairly 
be asked if he has ever engaged in original research, and, if 
so, in what system of units he elected to place his results before 
his scientific confréres. 

It is quite certain that for those workers who are in the stage 
when they hav» not yet met the absurdities and complexities 
of the British units the British system is sufficient. But there 
is also no doubt that a number of photographers have begun 
to feel the need for a simpler and more logical system. 

Will re in this connection, permit me to quote from your 
issue of November 2 last, in which you reply to a correspon- 
dent in the following terms (p. 422)?— 


* In photographic formule there is a good deal of regrettable 
and needless confusion. An ounce means the avoirdupois 
ounce of 437j grains, and not the 480 grains apothecary ounce. 
Rut the grain and the dram (6o gr.) are those of the apothecarv. 
Liquids are practically always compounded by fluid measure, 
though often sold by weight." 
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This editorial judgment upon our present units is too eloquent 
to need any comment of mine. 

It may not be known generally that in the jewellery trade 
metric units have lately become official, the “carat ” having 
been fixed as 200 milligrams. 

I would once more venture to appeal to the British manu- 
facturers who have with much skill and energy supplied photo- 
graphic reagents to take the place of those enemy products 
which so long held the field, to publish alternative formule 
in a form intelligible to amateurs who have found good reason 
u^ abandoning the use of British units.—Yours, etc., 

xeter. 


H. J. 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—The enterprise 
of the Arts Committee in giving the members of the Camera 
Club an opportunity of hearing the opinions on photography 
of a master of black and white resulted, on January 12, in one 
of the most successful evenings in the history of the club, when 
Mr. G. Percival Gaskell, R.B.A., head of the Polytechnic Art 
School, criticised the pictures in the members’ annual exhibition. 
Mr. Gaskell’s remarks were never of the contentious order, but 
persuasive and kindly. He was unsparing when he thought it 
necessary. If he had any kind of bias at all, it was in the 
direction of what is sometimes called straight photography. 
Though he disavowed any great acquaintance with photographic 
technique, his speculations in more than one instance, as to 
methods of production, were remarkably to the point. There 
was a large attendance, which followed Mr. Gaskell with ab- 
sorbed interest. The remarks of those who differed from him, 
or who sought further information afterwards, made an un- 
usually useful and lively discussion. There can be no doubt 
that evenings such as this, where the criticism is both sym. 
pathetic and candid, must be of the greatest value. It was 
generally expressed that there ought to be more of them.—To- 
night (Monday, February 1) Mr. W. Thomas will deliver the 
second part of his lecture on “Photographic Technique, and 
How to Apply it for Pictorial Purposes." On Thursday. 
February 4, Mr. S. Greenslade will lecture on “Eighteenth 
Century English Table Glass." 


Beginning with the January, 1915, issue, Wilson’s Photographic 
Magazine will be known as The Photographic Journal of 
America. The yearly subscription price has been reduced to 6s. 
It will be published every month as formerly. 


The Photo-Miniature.’’—We are glad to note that this useful 
little series of monographs, which numbers 135, is appearing 
with greater regularity than in the past. We hope that Editor 
Tennant, who is responsible for the latest number—dealing with 
flashlight photography—will endeavour to add to future issues 
by reprinting some of the back numbers which are now out 
of print. Houghtons, Ltd., are the British agents. 


Ilford Photographic Society.—The annual exhibition will be 
held from February 8 to 10. It will be open to all members 
of the East Anglian Federation, but in view of prevailing 
circumstances it has been thought advisable to omit the open 
class this year. Mr. F. C. Tilney will be the judge. Full 
particulars may be obtained on application to the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. R. Whittingham, 20, Norfolk Road, Seven Kings. 


Edinburgh Photographic Society’s annual open exhibition wil! 
take place from February 20 to March 6. The exhibition will 
be under the auspices of the Red Cross Society, and the pro- 
ceeds will be devoted to the Edinburgh Voluntary Aid Detach- 
ment. The judges will be Messrs. Duddingston Herdman, 
A. R. S. A., William Crooke, and W. Inglis Clark, D.Sc. Раг. 
ticulars may be obtained from the hon. exhibition secretary, 
Mr. P. T. Mackintosh, 38, Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


The Homeland Association has just issued a new edition о! 
the handbook dealing with Dorking, Leatherhead, and Ashtead. 
which had been out of print for some years. It is published 
at 1s. in cloth, or 6d. in paper boards, and contains a plan of 
Dorking and a one-inch ordnance survey map of the surround. 
ing country that should prove very useful to photographers and 
others taking country rambles in this beautiful district. The 
publishers are the Homeland Association, Ltd.. Chandos Cham. 
bers, 15, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HOW I MADE AN ELECTRIC BROMIDE 
PRINTER. 


HIS little printer, which is intended 

for use with quarter-plates, will be 
found very useful to those amateurs who 
use bromide paper for printing their posi- 
tives. It can be constructed according to 
the following description for half-a-crown 
at the outside, but doubtless will cost 
many much less, since the odds and ends 
drawer will be found to contain some of 
the necessary materials. 

The following list of materials shows 
at a glance just what is required, and if 
these are obtained first, the work may be 
carried out without further interruption : 


Two pieces of stout cardboard о by 74 
in., to form sides; two pieces g by 6 
in., to form ends; one piece 6 by 
74 in., to form bottom; and one piece 
9 by 8 in., to form the top. (All card- 
board to be covered with white paper 
on one side only.) 

A strip of wood not less than 3 ft. long, 
and 3 in. square in section (for block- 
ing corners). 

A strip of wood 6 in. long by J in. wide 
by 1 in. thick (bearer for lamp batten). 

A Standard pocket lamp, complete with 
battery and metal filament lamp. 

A miniature screw cocus adapter and 
length of flex. 

A miniature screw batten. 

Two small size binder terminals. 

Small quantity of 26-gauge covered 
wire. 

Tube of seccotine or similar substance. 

Quantity of paste. 

Two dozen small tin tacks. 

Sketch No. 1 shows the complete box 
with dimensions. 

The side of the cardboard which is to 
form the inside must be first covered with 
white paper (such as Kent or Whatman), 
and while this is drying our 3 ft. length 
is carefully cut into four g in. lengths. 
These four strips are now seccotined and 
tacked to the sides of the end pieces—two 
to each end piece. (See sketch 2.) 

A very faint pencil line is now ruled 
on the inside of the side pieces 2 in. from 
the bottom, and one of the end pieces is 
similarly treated (fig. 2). A headless 
match is stuck on each of the sides, on 
this line and in the middle of it, so that 
when the sides are fixed the two matches 
are directly opposite. These are the sup- 
ports of the batten holder. The sides are 
now ready for fixing to one of the end 
pieces by seccotine and tacks, as before. 

This can now be placed on one side 
for a few minutes, and the strip 6 by 4 
by 1 in. is taken and the miniature batten 
is fixed (after having been previously 
wired and tested) exactly in the middle 
of it. The remaining end piece, which 
should have the line 2 in. from the bottom 
ruled on it, is now found, and two holes 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of ТнЕ A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


of sufficient diameter to take the terminals 
are bored on this line, at 1} in. on each 
side of the centre; the terminals are now 
inserted clamp end outwards. (See 
sketch 2.) 

The ends of the lamp wires are now 
connected with the terminals, and then 
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the batten holder (minus the lamp, of 
course) is seccotined as near as possible 
in the centre of the matches, and resting 
on them. (See sketch 3.) 

As soon as this is set, the other end 
may be fixed in the usual manner, and 
the corners should be bound with black 
paper 2 in. wide, so as to lap 1 in. on 
each side. This makes the corners per- 
fectly light-tight. (See sketch 4.) 

The bottom is now placed in position, 
and fixed by means of binding strips of 
black paper 3 in. wide to lap 1} in. on 
each side. (See sketch 4.) 

Our remaining piece of 9 by 8 in. has 
a piece 5 by д in. cut out of the middle. 
(See sketch 5.) On the inside of this piece, 
and in the middle of it, an oblong is 
drawn to correspond with the outside 
dimensions, and must be full, as around 
these lines are fixed J-shaped pieces of 
thin cardboard (dimensions, 4 and 1 in.), 
the corners being bound with black paper. 
(See sketch 6 and 7.) If properly made, 
this top will just fit over the box, and 
the F-shaped piece will make а perfect 
light trap. 

The wire ends of the cocus adapter are 
now connected to the terminals, the lamp 
placed in the holder in the box, and the 
cocus screwed into the case. A slight 
pressure on the switch, and the lamp 
should immediately light up. The print- 
ing frame is placed over the 5 by 4 in. 
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opening, and the light switched on as 
long as is necessary; exposure must be 
determined by trial. 

If it is desired to use this apparatus 
for gaslight printing, I should recommend 
either a suitable accumulator or else two 
large dry cells, and, of course, a small 
switch. Those who already possess accu- 
mulators will find a bell-push the best 
kind of switch for bromide work. 

As stated in the beginning, these sizes 
are intended for an apparatus taking 
quarter-plates or less. For larger sizes 
the dimensions will be somewhat dif- 
ferent, according to the size of the plate. 
The depth of the box is governed by the 
diagonal of the plate, since the distance 
between the source of light and the plate 
should never be less than this measure- 
ment. 

For half-plate work, I should recom- 
mend a 4 volt 4 c.p. С. B. C. lamp, and 


working from an accumulator or three dry 
cells. 


Those amateurs who decide to construct 
a similar instrument on the foregoing 
lines, I trust will meet with as great a 
success as myself. В. B. М. 
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might 

well form the designation of a cer- 
tain line of camera work which has not 
yet received anything like the attention 


a pere at home? very 


it deserves. It is true that we often see 
pictures of horses, cows, sheep, hens, and 
such-like farmyard denizens. But what 
we just now have in mind may well be 
typified by the very excellent portrait, 
“The Toad” (fig. A). Now although frogs 
and toads are by no means rare animals, 
yet how very seldom do they figure in our 
photographs! It may be replied that they 
are ugly. But nothing in nature can be 
truthfully called ugly; nor will it be so 
thought of by any except those entirely 
ignorant of or out of touch with nature. 

he adaptation in every detail of animals 
to their needs and environment must, to 
an intelligent mind, always remove them 
from the region of ugliness. It is true 
that in this country we do not find any 
great number of wild (non-domesticated) 
animals; but still, there are several that 
seem to have been missed by the camera 
man. The snail, who carries his house 
on his back—who of us has made or seen 
a photograph of him? Spiders’ webs, 
with their glistening bejewelled dew- 
drops, have had some little camera atten- 
tion, and a most attractive series of 
spider-web pictures is given 1n the Decem- 
ber issue of Knowledge, where we see the 
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Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


web built up thread by thread in a series 
of eight prints taken at intervals ranging 
from 9 p.m. to 1.25 a.m. А glance at this 
fascinating series may serve to stimulate 
other animals-athome workers to new 
fields of observation and photography. 

But to return to our illustrations. The 
craftsmanship of fig. A is so good in all 
ways that there is room for nothing but 
words of commendation and congratula- 
tion. Had circumstances permitted, it 
would have been preferable to have had 
a rather less blotchy background. But in 
such work it is nearly always a case of 
what one can rather than what one would. 

Now amongst animals at home our dogs 
and cats figure the most frequently. And 
yet how seldom is the picture just exactly 
satisfying. One of the commonest 
blunders is to put the cat or dog either 
on a chair or small table. Now, chairs 
and tables are not the natural or proper 
places for dogs or cats. Consequently the 
animal looks cut of place. We strike a 
false note to begin with. A man may 
perch in a tree or stand in water up to 
his neck, but in neither quite possible 
poses would he look so much at home as 
in a comfortable chair. 

Next comes the question of background 
“for animals at home.” Usually we have 
a very wide choice of natural conditions. 
But in selecting one from among the 
many a few points should be held in 
mind. First of all, it must not attract 
attention to itself by being absolutely 
blank on the one hand or complicated on 
the other side. It should not be noticeably 


A.—THE Toap. 


By P. W. Oakey. 


From the Weekiy Competition. 
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sharp or unsharp. It should not be of a 
patterny nature (e.g. wall-paper, row of 
palings, brick wall, etc.), and it should 


B.—Dicniry. 


By S. J. Kerwick, junr. 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


afford enough contrast to appear separate 
from the animals. 

Now in example B the technical quality 
is very fair, indicating that this beginner 
is on the right road to better things. But 
the blank white paper background catches 
the eye, and then says nothing. It is as 
one who says *Listen to me," and then 
speaks no further word. 

Another point calls for notice. Should 
one try to induce our cat and dog sitters 
to look at the camera? There is some 
thing to be said on both sides. For our 
own part we agree with the celebrated 
advice, Don't. It is certain that with 
human sitters letting them stare at the 
camera is very likely to induce a special 
I-know-I-am-being-photographed expres- 
sion of the countenance. This associa- 
tion is so subconsciously strong that when 
a cat or dog is photographed when look- 
ing at the camera one is apt to get a half 
notion that it too is “putting it on." 
One thing is sure: by avoiding the look- 
ing-at-the-camera arrangement, both with 
man as well as dogs and cats, we have 
open to us a very much wider field of 
choice in the matter of pose and general 
arrangement. It may be added that at- 
home portraiture of animals can very 
generally be done outdoors, and prac- 
tically all the year round. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


First Officers of the Sou'hern Federation. 

I have pleasure in recording the first officers 
of the Southern Federation, as follows: President, 
Mr. S. Dawe (Portsmouth). Vice-presidents, Rev. 
A. E. Corner (Bournemouth). Dr. Ayton Gosling 
(Worthing), Mr. W. Burrough Hill, F.S.I. (South- 
ampton), Mr. W. Chater Lea (Hove and Brighton). 
Hon. treasurer, Mr. E. F. H. Crouch, Ta СУ 

.C.) Hon. 


The Slides and Portfolios. 
They have set up a lantern slide section as well as 
a Federation portfolio. For the lantern slide section 
each federated society is expected to send a minimum 
of six (maximum twelve) lantern slides to the scctional 
secretary; the date for sending. same will be intimated 
in due course. All slides must bear title, name of 
author and society, be of standard size, and correctly 
spotted. For tbe portfolio section each federated 
society is expected to send a minimum of three (maxi- 
mum six) prints to the sectional secretary. These 
rints and slides will be available for circulation among 
the federated societies. 


Not in the Zone. 

By the same post I get the lecture card of the 
Plymouth Photographic Society, which is not in the 
Federation at present, and the secretary tells me 
'" that unfortunately there is very little photographic 
enthusiasm here; Plymouth being a fortified city, 
the camera is almost prohibited. However, we are 
holding together," says he, and hope to make great 
headway this season." Now I thought I had tumbled 
into an area where there were distinct signs of enthu- 
siasm, but apparently it has not got as far as Plymouth, 
and the best advice I can think of at the moment is 
that Plymouth should get into the zone of the Southern 
Federation. 


A Big Draw. 

It the list of names I have received are all prize 
winners in the Art Union draw of the Scottish Photo- 
Pictorial Circle Exhibition recently held in the People's 
Palace, Glasgow Green, then it would appear to be 
a case of all prizes and no blanks, so comprehensive 
is the list sent. The sale of tickets, I am told, re- 
sulted in a sum of £124 ss. 6d. being taken, which, 
after expenses are deducted, will go to the British Red 
Cross Fund. Bravo, Scotland ! 


Your Passport. 

Sheffield members who want to know something 
about nature photography should not miss the excel- 
lent lecture of Mr. Carl Edwards, Yorkshire's expert, 
on Tuesday, February 2nd, when he visits the Sheffield 
Photographic Society on that evening. He titles it, 
“ Nature Hunting with a Camera." It will, as usual, 
be in the Builders’ Exchange, Cross Burgess Street, 
at 7.30 p.m., and should my reader not be a member, 
if he takes his copy of THE A. P. with him it will be a 
sure passport to the lecture-room. 


Who cried “ Wolf ? 

Rugby Photographic Society, in sending me a 
revised programme of their lectures, say, “ At the 
beginning of the session it did not seem likely that 
we sbould have sufficient support to justify a full 
programme, but the attendance at lectures and at 
the exhibition has been so encouraging that we have 
added several more fixtures to those originally an- 
nounced. Now where are those old croakers who said 
we ought to close down? 


Bowes Park Smiles. 

The Bowes Park and District Photographic Society 
scems to bc flourishing, as well as many other societies 
who were реш three months ago but smiling 
to-day, and will no doubt render a good account of 


itself during the coming year. The annual meeting 
was held last Monday evening, when the council's report 
and statement of accounts were approved: Mr. G. L. 
Lingstrom succeeds Mr. A. Allen as president, while 
Mr. W. T. Hogg (38, Tottenhall Road, Bowes Park) 
has undertaken the duties of secretary. 


After Four Years’ Strenuous Work. 

Mr. Louis Dick, F.R.P.S., has resigned the prest- 
dency of the North Middlesex Photographic Society 
after four years of most useful and strenuous service 
to the society. At the annual meeting of the society, 
held at Hanley Hall, Crouch Hill, N., on Wednesday, 
January 2oth, Mr. A. Herbert Lisett, F.R.P.S., was 
unanimously elected the new president, and Mr. E. C. 
Ridge, of 88, Ambler Road, Finsbury Park, was re- 
clected secretary. 


Manchester Takes Stock. 

The best time to join the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society is Now, says the secretary, * and 
bring your friends, for we have comfortable rooms, 
electric light, well-equipped dark-room, two fine en- 
largers for members' use, studio for portrait work, 
and library." From their annual report, just issued, 
I find they have lost a little this year in the total of 
the membership, mainly through war calls and like 
reasons; but reviewing events all round, the council 
fcel that they have great grounds for satisfaction in 
being able to place before the members as good a 
report as the present one. The balance sheet, how- 
ever, shows that a big society has little opportunity 
for retrenchment, and if the income is down the outgo 
is very little less, if any. 


British All the Time. 

A members of the Dewsbury Photographic Society, 
having finished the contents of a bottle of rodinal, 
a well-known German developer, says. I recently 
tried a sample of Azol,a British developer put on the 
market by Messrs. Johnson and Sons, manufacturing 
chemists, and am highly satisfied with the results. 
Trying it with gaslight postcard and giving the same 
exposure as I had done for rodinal development, the 
prints were excellent. The action of the developer 
appeared pretty much the same as the German pro- 
duct, but more active. A three-ounce bottle makes 
seventy-two ounces of normal developer. It is suitable 
for either gaslight or bromide paper or negative 
work. 


Hammersmith Lecturettes. 

Twenty per cent. of the Hampshire House Photo- 
graphic Society’s membership have answered their 
country's call, yet ‘‘ Business as usual is the society's 
motto, and at the recent weekly meeting, held at 
Hammersmith, the Affiliation colour slides selected 
from the 1913-14 colour slide competition were shown, 
and the accompanying criticisms by F. Lowe and J. C. 
Warburg were read; the slides were much appre- 
ciated and the criticisms were voted highly instruc- 
tive. А lecturette competition followed, the lecturcttes, 
which were humorous and instructive, beiag illustrated 
by six slides each. Ist prize awarded to Mrs. Walker, 
My Dutch Friends (humorous) ; 2nd, Mr. Eymer, 
* Comparisons—the Camera Lens and the Eye" 
(Scientific); зга, Mr. Dell, Mists ” (instructive). 


Southampton's Busy Year. 

The annual meeting of the Southampton Camera 
Club showed a good bill for the year. New head- 
quarters, a full complement of fortv-two meetings, 
thirty-three new names to the roll, a gain of sixteen 
members, and an open exhibition are some of the 
successful items. The value of a good working dark- 
room is evident at Southampton. The curator, in 
presenting his report, says that during the 316 days 
the dark-room had been open, fifty members out of 
a total of one hundred had used it for a total period 
of 650 individual hours. Mr. Burrough Hill was re- 
elected the president. 


Scottish Exhibitions. 

From now onwards there will be many exhibitions, 
and Scotland has always a fair share in E ов. 
During the next fortnight there are three 1 know of. 
The first is Bellshill Y.M.C.A. Camera Club's annual 
exhibition, with four classes to members and one 
open to Scotland. It is fixed for February 4th, with 
W. S. Crocket as judge. The South Glasgow Camera 
Club hold their exhibition from February 6th to 20th 
inclusive. It is a members’ show, and Mr. Archibald 
Cochrane will judge the exhibits. The Scottish 
Federation slides will also be shown on several nights. 
The Edinburgh Photographic Society hold their 


annual open exhibition of pictorial photography and 
lantern slides from February 20th to March 6th. 
There arc four open classes, one of these being for 
lantern slides and one for photo hs in colcur. 
The exhibition will be held in the society's hall, 38, 
Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


Hull Merry and Dark. 

With Hull city nightly darkened almost to village 
blackness, and daily wondering if they will be the 
next on the list for a visitation of the bomb-droppers. 
we find the society as happy as happy can be. From 
the prosaic technicalities of photography we have a 
** doughty " champion leading them from the sublime 
to the ridiculous with the aid of a powerful gramo- 
phone. It is said the tastes of all were catered for 
with selections grave and gay, and aíter the music 
the trusty and tried pictorialists were regaled with an 
exhibition of Mr. J. W. Atkinson's pictures. 


Bank Balance Grows at Bath. 

Bath reports a good year at their annual meeting 
held recently, especially on the financial side, for it 
is recorded the balance has grown with an appreci- 
able roundness. Mr. Mowbray А. Green was elected 
president for the ensuing year, and Drs. Normau. 
Bayliss, and Dickson were elected vice-presidents. 
Mrs. Symons and Mr. Williams, the retiring members 
of the committee, the honorary art critic, Mr. C. L. 
Richards, Miss D. E. Gray, portfolio secretary, and 
Mr. Francis Н. Grav hon. secretary and treasurer, 
were all re-elected. 


A Warning Note. 

What is usually termed a satisfactory annual report 
and balance sheet was presented by the acting secre- 
tary, Mr. C. F. Inston, at the Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Society's annual meeting; but the presi- 
dent hinted there had been a serious falling off iu the 
membership of the association, and unless members 
aroused themselves and added to the numbers of the 
club they would find—well, it leads to nowhere, and, 
as I have previously said, no one finds this out quicker 
than a big. society, with large responsibilities, so it 
is up to the Live 1 members to prevent and not 
to cure. Colonel Brownrigg is again the president, 
with vice-presidents E. R. Dibdin, C. M. Hamilton, 
2. D. Johnson, R. Shepherd, P. А. Сох, and C. F. 

tuart. 


Lanterns Loaued Free. 

I have received the new syllabus of the Everton 
Camera Club, the village club of Everton open every 
Tuesday at eight, and again I must accord to it the 
credit of having a useful selection of subjects. I note 
the society has also had a change in the secretary, 
whose name and address is, Mr. J. Daley, 37, Wenlock 
Road, Anfield, Liverpool. This society advertises it 
loans out enlarging lanterns free to members. Surely 
this alone is worth five shillings a year, the society's 
subscription. 


Going West. 

Personally, to be candid, I should not complain if 
I never saw snow again. I would prefer the excite- 
ment and scenes to be met with as described by a 
couple of lady members of the Worthing Camera 
Club who have gone west. нЕ in December to 
the Worthing members, the Misses Taylor are basking 
in the sunny land of California, where geraniums, 
arum lilies, and many other flowers are in bloom 
the streets, not to mention the lovely varieties of 
palm trees. The letter recording the 6,000 miles 
journey reads much like a romance, and teems with 
exciting incidents and features of interest to a photo- 
grapher. The train passed through some of the most 
beautiful and awful scenery in the world—at one time 
over 10,000 feet above sea level—a lady and gentle- 
man bear hunting; prisoners making a new road 
through the forest; gold miners washing the river 
gravel for gold; two prairie fires by night, and like 
incidents in the six day and night train journey. 


A New Portfolio Secretary. 

I have pleasure in announcing that Mr. Н. Crossley 
the hardworking secretary of the Rodley Society, 
has added a very important duty to the many he 
undertakes in the voluntary sense. He has taken 
up the reins of the Portfolio Secretary of the York- 
shire Federation, and therefore when I express my 
pleasure it is in the double sense, because I know Mr. 
Crossley will do the work well, and I r t the same 
cannot be said for the past few months. . Crossley's 
address is West Roya, Rodley, and secretaries should 
communicate with him at once. 
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New Series.—6. CORRECT DEVELOPMENT OF GASLIGHT PRINTS. 


HE first note this 
week has to deal 
with a request from 
a reader who is 
anxious to know 
how to develop gas- 
light or bromide 
prints correctly. 
Let us assume that 
a good negative is 
being printed, say, 
on Velox paper, 
and that the brand 
of paper is the best 
for that particular negative. Velox is 
made in two grades—the vigorous, for 
rather weak negatives, and the soft, 
for slightly stronger negatives. А 
little experience is needed to decide 
which is the proper grade to use for 
any given negative. Under these 
conditions the whole matter depends on 
proper exposure of the print, and not 
on development. This is the point 
which it is so very difficult to get 
workers to understand. Have the 
negative reasonably right, give a 
corcect exposure, and development of 
the print should possess no difficulty 
whatever. On the other hand, with 
a bad (i.e. an unsuitable) negative 
and a wrong exposure, no worker can 
zet good and uniform results with any 
method of development. 

The points to observe in develop- 
ment of the paper are that the de- 
veloper must be quite fresh,.and that 
it must not be left on the print for 
more than, say, ten seconds in the 
case of the vigorous Velox, and, say, 
twenty seconds with soft Velox. Any 
longer development than this will be 
almost certain to give yellow stains. 
Any longer development is abso- 
lutely unnecessary if the exposure 
has been correct. It is, therefore, 
certain that a print too light at the 
end of these respective times is useless, 
because exposed for too short a time. 
The remedy is, use another sheet of 
paper, and expose correctly. Recent 
Notes have shown the worker 
how correct exposure for the print 
may be determined. Our answer, 


therefore, to the question, “ How 
should one develop vigorous Velox 
correctly ? " would be as follows :— 
Soak the exposed piint for about 
half а minute in clean cold water, 
drain, and flow over it the properly 
mixed developer, which must be 
fresh ; rock the dish for ten seconds, 
pour off the developer, rinse the 
print, and fix. If the print is too 
light, make another, giving more expo- 
sure. If the print is too dark, make 
another, giving less exposure. Never 
try to develop an over-exposed print 
for a shorter time (i.e. to stop it before 
it gets too dark). It can't be done 
without producing  unevenness of 
image and irregular colour. Never 
try to get more out of a print by pro- 
longing development. It can't be 
done, and stains will result. This 
applies to practically all the makes of 
gaslight papers which will give vigorous 
results from soft negatives. 

Gaslight papers of the soft grades 
take a little longer time for full 
development. We have given twenty 
seconds as an approximate time. 
Some makes will stand thirty or 
forty seconds without staining. As 
we pointed out in a recent issue, each 
worker must determine for himself 
with the brand of paper he is using 
the time during which it is safe to 
continue development. A few tests 
will show, let us say, that forty 
seconds tends to give stain, while 
twenty-five seconds never does. Having 
found out this, avoid giving longer 
time than the twenty-five seconds, 
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EW READERS of | 

"The A. P. & P. N.“ | 

should note that each of the 
Beginners’ articles is complete 

| in itself, but the entire series 


forms a highly instructive guide 
for the Amateur Photographer. 


and adjust exposure to get the proper 
depth of print in this time of develop- 
ment. 

To put the whole matter in a nut- 
shell, and this might well be printed 
in large type: Have the negative 
reasonably suited to the paper, ascertain 
the correct exposure by a test in strips, 
and develop for a definite number of 
seconds. 

It will sometimes happen when 
using a paper which will take twenty 
to thirty seconds' development, that 
the print appears dark enough before 
this time has elapsed. Suppose the 
paper will stand thirty seconds with- 
out staining, and that exposures are 
usually adjusted to give a print of the 
proper depth in the thirty seconds' 
development. Now suppose a print 
is being developed, and that at the 
end of twenty seconds the print 
appears dark enough, what are we 
to do? Need we ask? If our eyes 
tell us the effect is right, we remove 
the print, rinse, and fix it. Why, 
should we do otherwise? Why con- 
tinue development and get a print 
too dark? But if we find our print 
shows signs of uneven development, 
we may attribute it to the fact that 
the development was stopped before 
it was complete, and that parts went 
on developing, due possibly to uneven 
rinsing. That is, we run a risk in 
this way that we do not run if we 
adjust our exposures for a constant 
timc of development which allows for 
full or complete development. 

The correct development of bromide 
paper is a matter of much greater 
elasticity. Development may be very 
prolonged, using a dilute developer, 
or а restrained developer, and various 
modifications of exposure and de- 
velopment may be made in order to 
secure different shades of black or 
brown, instead of a pure grey black. 
A similar method may be used for 
working gaslight papers, but before 
these variations are attempted, the 
ordinary straightforward method of 
obtaining good prints of a black colour 
should be mastered. 
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‘* Notes for Novices ” continued— T RIMM ING PRINTS. 


OLLOWING up the idea of keep- 
ing to indoor work more or less 
during the winter days, we may 

consider some of the points of print 
trimming and mounting. There are 
many forms of print trimmer 
on the market, the Merrett 
desk trimmer being perhaps 
one of the best, but actually 
no other appliances are neces- 
sary than a penknife and tne 
means of keeping it sharp, 
a good steel straightedge, 
and a sheet of stout straw- 
board on which to cut. The 
knife is readily sharpened on 
a small oilstone, but it should 
be held fairly flat or the edge 
will soon become a sort of 
blunt wedge in section, and 
such an edge does not cut 
cleanly. The steel straight- 
edge should not be too thin, 
a thicker, stiffer one holding 
the print more firmly, and 
being easier to cut against. 

In trimming we have two 
things to consider—first, the 
obtaining of clean-cut edges 
and perfect rectangularity ; 
and, second, the true trim- 
ming of the subject and the 
artistic effect. To obtain a 
clean-cut edge, we need the 
sharp-pointed penknife, the 
straightedge held firmly 
down on to the print, and 
the cut made with decision and fairly 
quickly. The first cut should go right 
through the paper. If a second cut 
is needed, a ragged edge is almost 
certain to be the result. 

When the first side has been cut 
the print should be loosely folded 
over on itself. That is, if the long 
side has been cut the two ends must 
be brought together, bringing the 


opposite ends of the cut edge exactly 
coincident. Now, if a nick is made 
in the print the two points will be 
marked through which the opposite 
side cut must pass. In this simple 


Fig. 1. 


way perfect parallelism may be rapidly 
obtained. 

Next fold the print over in the 
opposite direction, not quite so loosely, 
but still taking care not actually to 
crease or to crack it. The two cut 
edges must be brought absolutely 
together. Nicks mav then be made 
at each end, and will give the posi- 
tions for the cuts for the ends of the 


print. If this method is carefullv 
carried out а perfectly rectangular 
trimming will be obtained. Fig. 1 
shows certain well-marked faults, the 
edge on the right being out of the 
straight, due to the straightedge 
having slipped, or to the knife not 
having been held close up to it while 
cutting. The opposite sides are not 
parallel, and as a consequence the 
corners are not right angles. Further, 
the marks of the clips holding the 
plate in the dark slide have not been 
trimmed off. These appear at the 
bottom edge. 

Figs. 2 and 3 of the same subject 
show incorrect and correct trimmings. 
Here the print is clean cut and rect- 
angular, but the church is slanting, 
so to speak, or falling over. Vertical 
lines in the subject should always be 
veitical in the print. Our first cut 
then in such a print as this should be 
made parallel with the vertical lines 
of the subject, and then having com- 
menced properlv we can get the rest 
of the trimming true. 

Next week we shall consider some 
of the questions of trimming down and 
of mounting. 
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" THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK." 
Articles for Beginners, published in previous 


issues, include, among other subjects : 


“How to Ensure Correct Exposure.” 

* Modification of Negatives." 
"Controlling a Negative." 

* Improving Prints." 

*The Choice of a Camera." 

* Notes on Exposure for Beginners." 
“Some More Poipts Regarding Exposure.” 


Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 


* 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
, cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 

to the Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W. C., and marked “ Query or “ Criticism " on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


” 


"Milt 
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Retouching; Toning. 


I bave a negative I wish to reduce, but hesitate 
to do as there is some retouching solution on the 
film. Will this affect the reducer? If so, how can 
it be removed? Can you explain the patchiness 
of tone in the background of eaclosed print, etc. ? 
S. G. E. (Tadworth). 


It would be very risky to attempt to 
reduce or intensify a negative which is 
partially (locally) coated with a more or 
less water-repelling film. Not knowing 
what your retouching medium is made of, 
we cannot be sure as to its removal. But 
the chances are that it is a gum or resin 
in alcohol, turpentine, etc. Bathe the 
plate in methylated spirit—not too cold— 
say 6s deg. F., for ten minutes or so, 
then gently rub the film with a tuft of 
cotton wool. You will then be able to 
see if the spirit flows evenly all over the 
surface. After the spirit bath, wash in 
water till the water flows evenly all over 
the film. As regards patchiness of “tone " 
in the dark background, we are left in 
doubt as to whether you refer to colour 
or light and shade by “tone,” as this term 
їз (unfortunately) used by photographers 
for these very different things. Such 
patchiness that we see may be partly due 
to some unevenness in the original back- 
ground, but as you say it varies in dif- 
ferent prints from the same negative, it 
is clear that this is not the chief cause. 
It is more likely to be due to local un- 
evenness of bleaching. It is quite a mis- 
take to suppose that the bleaching bath 
has done its utmost when the surface 
appearance seems to be bleached. But 
the outside of a particle of silver is 
changed before the inside is converted. 
Try considerably longer time in the 
bleaching bath and also wash after 
bleaching till the print is stain free. 


Studio. 
Enclosed are sketch and dimensions of room with 
glass roof. Would it be suitable for amateur's 
studio ? S. D. (Belfast). 
The general skape of the room compares 
favourably with a popular type of photo- 
graphic studio, but the length (12 ft.) is 
likely to prove inconveniently short for 
anything more than half-length figures. 
Perhaps you could get the help of a few 
feet more by a door at one end, so that 
your camera could be put outside the 
room, and look into it through the 
door. You omit to mention the aspect of 
the glass side. If this is towards the N., 
N.E., and N. W., you are in luck, but 


otherwise you are likely to be troubled 
by direct sunlight on the glass. In that 
case you will have to rig up something 
in the way of light muslin curtains. 


Acid Solution. 

I have made up the following acid solution : So- 

dium sulphite 4 oz., sulphuric acid $ oz., water to 

20 oz. Large crystals have formed at the bottom 

of the bottle, but these dissolve on warming the 

solution. Am I correct in assuming the solution 

as saturated at present temperature, etc. ? 

E. T. (Hvde). 
Yes, if the crystals dissolve on warm- 

ing and deposit on cooling. The solution 
is a saturated one as soon as any crystals 
are formed on cooling. You do not say 
for what this solution is intended to be 
used. The proportions are all right for 
making up an acid fixing bath—together 
with hypo, of course. But if you are 
aiming at an amidol or diamidophenol 
solution, it would be preferable to replace 
the 3 oz. sulphuric acid by } oz. of potas. 
metabisulphite. The crystals are hydro- 
gen soda sulphite, acid sulphate, or bisul- 
phite, all the same thing under different 
names. The first name gives one the best 
description of its constitution. 


Various Queries. 
(1) As large china dishes arc so expensive would it 
be possible to use block tin for fixing bath? (2) What 
is the cause of gaslight pne turniog darker in 
the fixing bath? (3) Which of the following 
developers do you advise me to use for plates : 
Pyro, pyro-soda, pyro-metol ? (4) What is meant 
by a ro-inch lens ? C. H. (Drixton). 
(1) The large dishes you call china (i.e. 
porcelain) are much more generally 
earthenware (glazed, of course). That, 
however, is immaterial to your question. 
You can use a tin dish for fixing bath, 
but it must have a waterproof coating, 
e.g. black varnish, bitumen dissolved in 
benzole or turpentine. Coat the inside 
and outside, and let this dry thoroughly. 
Then give the inside a second coating, and 
let that also dry thoroughly before use. 
(2) If you mixed black sand and white 
sugar you would have a more or less 
grey or light black general effect. If now 
you put this in water, the white sugar 
would dissolve, and the general colour 
effect would be black. When a developed 
print goes into the fixing bath the white 
(or pale yellow) undeveloped silver par- 
ticles are dissolved by the hypo, and so 
the black developed silver particles show 
up darker. This is not a very scientific 
way of putting matters, but it may serve 
to give you a general idea of the why. 
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(3) Pyro without an alkali is not a prac- 
tical developer. We may use ammonia, 
soda, potash, etc. The best advice we 
can give you is to stick to the developer 
that has hitherto given you best results, 
or, failing that, to use the developer re- 
commended by the plate manufacturer 
whose plates you use. Chopping and 
changing among plates, developers, etc., 
is one of the greatest mistakes beginners 
make. (4) A ten-inch lens usually means 
a lens of ten inches “focal length," i. e. 
if the lens is *in focus? for a distant ob- 
fect, say 100 yards away or more, the 
image on the focussing screen 15 ten 
inches from the centre (say the stop) of 
the lens. This, again, is not a strictly 
scientific way of stating matters, but 1t 1s 
quite accurate enough for ordinary prac- 
tice. 


Enlarging Reflector. 
I made a curved tin refiector and coated it with 
matt enamel, which turned quite brown with the 
heat, etc. C. G. B. (Bradford). 
Your experience is certainly somewhat 
surprising, and leads us to suspect that the 
two gas mantles are needlessly near the 
reflector. Instead of trying any kind of 
paint again, we would suggest your lin- 
ing your curved reflector with a series of 
strips of white opal glass, say an inch 
wide, and set close together in a vertical 
row, and held close to the curved tin sheet 
by a couple of stout, curved brass wires— 
one along the top of the strips, and the 
other along the bottom of the strips. These 
strips of white glass could easily be kept 
clean by soap and water and a nail brush. 
If you apply to any up-to-date dealer in 
photo materials he could supply you with 
a sheet of matt ground opal glass, as used 
in the carbon process. The matt side of 
the glass should be used as your light- 
reflecting-scattering surface. 


Enlarging, etc. 
I am wishing to make some enlargements with 
camera and incandescent gas on albumenised 
silver paper, for making crystoleums, etc. 


E. G. (Earlestown). 
All replies to initials and post towns. 
Printing on albumen silver paper with 
enlarging camera and artificial light is not 
practicable. You will have to make an en- 
larged negative, and then print by daylight 
and contact. The image should be toned 
in a gold bath, e.g. Water 20 oz., soda 
acetate 30 gr., gold chloride 2 gr. The 
print should be well washed before toning, 
and fixed after toning in a hypo bath— 
2 oz. hypo per pint of water for ten 

minutes—and then again well washed. 


Tree Photography. 

I am about to photograph the bark of trees. 

Could you advise as to plates (N.F.), exposure, 

stop, ctc. R. V. S. (Uffculme). 

Sorry we are unable to make out your 

initials. The plates should be backed. 
N.F. plates, as you suggest, would be 
suitable. As the subject is dark, employ 
a side lighting to throw up detail. The 
exposure should be gen2rous, but not ex- 
cessive. Similarly be developed to get 
some contrast in the darker details. The 
stop you must determine for yourself oa 
the ground glass, but do not use a smaller 
stop than that which gives you the defini- 
tion required. It is not possible to quote 
exposure, as this must depend on so 
many factors, e.g. plate speed, stop, sub- 
ject (colour, nearness), light at the time. 
Roughly, you could take it as about that 
of an outdoor portrait or figure. But a 
couple of trial plates will be the best aid 
you can have. 
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A Pretty Problem. 

Are they merely illuminated, or are they cooked ?—I mean 
photographic prints, of course. One of those great fundamental 
contentions which split the world into its separate hemispheres 
is at present raging in the municipal and electrical journals. I 
dare not take sides in this matter, but it is a pretty problem. 
Put briefly, it amounts to this: when a photographer prints 
from his negatives is he using light or power? It appears that 
electrical undertakings supply current for power and current 
for light at different rates, and the question is whether the 
current supplied to a photographer for his printing operations 
should be charged at the lighting rate or the power rate. ]t 
is the sort of problem that gets to bed to you. The more I 
think about it, the further I get from any satisfactory result. 
If I only knew—which I don't, being a child in these matters— 
what the respective charges are for light and for power, and 
which of the two is the smaller, it would cast a great deal 


of light upon the subject and would powerfully affect my 
conclusions. 


Lighted or Cooked. 


But, seriously, when you place your sensitised paper under- 
neath your negative, and expose it, let us say, to the sun, 
should he be at home, are you merely letting it bask in the 
light of Sol, or are you robbing him of power? Is it primarily 
light, or heat, or magnetism which is being conveyed from his 
ruddy waistcoat to your print? Is your printing paper being 
illuminated, or cooked, or mesmerised, or what? I have seen 
some prints which are so very knock.you-down powerful that 
I am sure the sun must have been conscious of the loss. The 
glowing orb must have looked down upon that particular print- 
ing frame, and have said, “ Jove! that takes it out of me!” The 
question is complicated, of course, by the undoubted fact that 
when we print, or, for that matter, when we expose the plate 
originally, we rely chiefly, not upon the illuminating power 
of the ravs we use, but upon their actinic properties. A blessed 
word, actinic! What it means is that my photographic result 
is not primarily the impress of the soft ethereal beam, as I 


thought it was, but that it is in reality a chemical decomposition 
and nothing else. 


Powerful Shocks. 


Al the same, I pin my faith to the word “ photography.” 
Photo“ means light, not power, nor actinicity, nor anything 
else. You cannot go further than the good old Greek. You 
are safe so long as you tread the path of the ancients. So that, 
after all, by the indisputable evidence of the word itself, we 
are using, not anything which can be described vaguely as 
power, but verily the pencil of the amber light. Although, 
mind you, if it happens that electrical undertakings undertake 
the supply of electricity for power purposes at a lower rate 
than for lighting purposes, I am open to conviction. I have 
not closed my mind. Апа I can readily fortify myself to this 
new conclusion. For have I not, time and again at an exhibi- 
tion, viewed a photographic print which has scarcely shown 
a vestige of light, and yet has been strangelv reminiscent of 
power? No flickering gleam has it cast upon mv way. I have 
not been able quite to see what it was all about. Yet 
power has been there—strange, uncanny power—for I have felt 


a shock which has precipitated me down the stairs and into 
the street. 


As a Body. 


In a spiritualist journal I notice that a letter appears from the 
secretary of the Royal Photographic Society, who writes, ‘ In 
reply to yours, this Society as a body has not considered the 
question of psychic photography, and is not likely to do so.” 
True it is that I cannot imagine the R. P. S. sitting to deliberate 
upon the appearance of psychic forms on photographic plates, 
unless, indeed, such forms were the ghosts of the profits on 
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some bygone exhibitions. But such a letter 15 
enough to make any spiritualist give up in de- 
spair, owing to the thickness oi tne Philisünian 
hide. This Society as a body”...! As though 


this, too, too solid flesh could apprehend the mysteries! Doe- 
it not go without saying that, should the Society turn its august 
attention to spectres, the last thing it ought to do is to consider 
the subject as a body? It should first become a disembodied 
spirit, and then, and then only, will it be able to adjudicate 
in a fitting manner. 


A Big Swallow. 


In warfare the eagle does not disdain the use of the dove. 
and thus it comes about that we are hearing again of Dr. 
Neubronner's carrier pigeon, which is now assisting the Ger- 
mans by taking photographs at high elevations. An addition 
to the original, however, 15 now forthcoming, for it seems that 
Dr. Neubronner has devised a portable developing room and 
cote which is capable of being sent up on an aeroplane so 
that the bird may be released at a great height. It is rather 
suggested that the developing room and cote is a combined 
arrangement, and that the intelligent bird, having exposed the 
teeny-weeny instrument around its neck, returns to the lovev- 
dovey cote, and does the developing on its own account. Other- 
wise I do not see the use of despatching the developing room 
skywards. Perhaps, though, it is not a pigeon after all, but 
only another swallow. There have been several of these already. 
Big ones. 


The Zeppelin. 


The club lanternist gave us a bad scare the other night, for 
the moisture, condensing on the sky part of a slide, took 
exactly the shape of a monster Zeppelin. The club secretary 
then turned on the electric fan, and the illusion was complete. 
The dark-rooms, which happen to be in the basement. were 
inconveniently crowded for some time afterwards. 


Black and Beautiful. 


"Is it because we photographers spend the greater part of 
our lives in the dark-room that these dark streets appeal to us 
so strongly? "—F. M. Sutcliffe in Yorkshire Weekly Post. 


Brown, and Jones, and Robinson, 
Groping, grumble, oh! so rude, 
Trying this or that to shun, 
And retain their longitude ; 
Street and lane are wrapped in gloom, 
Like an animated tomb, 
ligures in the darkness loom 
Spectral, shapeless, and subdued. 


But we photographic kin 

Chuckle loudly as we dare, 
Shadows do we revel in, 

Think their masses debonair ; 
Purples, rubies, yellows rich, 
Like the vesture of a witch, 
Come along as off thev switch 

All the flame, the flash, the flare. 


Here since 6 p.m. I've been 
With my camera uncapped 
On a rare effect of sheen 
In the grevs and velvets wrapped ; 
Now the clock is striking ten, 
J must wait till twelve, and then . . .“ 
Oh, confound you, citizen— 
There! my long night's work is scrapped. 
(* The poen was interrupted at this point by a wayfarer who 


came up full tilt against the poet's camera, which he overturned. 
with many apologies for not seeing it in the dark.) 


AM Wom. 
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In response to numberless inquiries, we are glad to 
announce that it is our intention to publish a special 
Empire Number of THE A. P. 
again this year. In fact, we 
think the publication of such a 
special issue as THe A. P. Empire 
Number, with its world-wide circulation, is particularly 
desirable this year, when the term Empire“ has a 
greater significance for Britons even than it had in the 
past. The Empire Number of THe AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER has become an annual institution, looked for- 
ward to with the greatest interest by photographers both 
at home and overseas. On March 22nd, therefore, this 
special Spring number of THE A. P. AND P. N. will be 
issued, and we can promise our readers that it will in no 
way fall behind its predecessors in interesting articles, 
fine reproductions, and information regarding the latest 
introductions in photographic apparatus and materials. 
There will be no increase in price, but, in view of the 
fact that the Empire Numbers speedily go out of print, 
we would ask our Colonial readers especially to order 
any extra copies they may require well in advance, to 
avoid possible disappointment. Further particulars 
concerning the issue will be given later. 
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An interesting exhibition of pictorial camera work 
opens to-day, February 8th, at THE A. P. Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, and, as announced last week, 

THE IRISH can be regarded as the first Irish Salon held 
SALON. in London. All the pictures are by Irish 

| photographers resident in Ireland, and the 
majority of the prints show typical examples of Irish life, 
character, and scenery. We have, when visiting the 
Photographic Society of Ireland at Dublin, on previous 
Occasions, suggested the possibility of the formation of 
a school of Irish photography, and the present exhibi- 
tion is the immediate result of this. We are glad to 
welcome in London so representative a collection of Irish 
work as is to be seen at THE A. P. Little Gallery. To 
the energetic secretary of the Photographic Society of 
Ireland, Mr. J. Rowland, of Dublin, is due much of the 
credit for getting the collection together, and our readers 
should endeavour to visit the exhibition at the earliest 
moment. Admission is free. A review of the pictures 
will appear in our next issuc. 


"THE A. P." EMPIRE 
NUMBER, 1915. 
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Colour is still a magnet, and the prospect of seeing 
London in its native hues, as depicted by the Paget 
colour plate, drew a large audience through 
the darkened streets to the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society's meeting room. The lec- 
turer, Mr. H. Hardwick, has evidently 
been most assiduous in the use of the plate, and his sub- 
jects included the Tower, whose beefeaters require a 
colour plate to do them justice; St. Paul's and West- 
minster Abbey, the Inns of Court, London's four 
palaces, and the glinting river. He has also photo- 
graphed the interiors of many of the City churches, 
necessitating exposures of over an hour, and has even 
carried his stand camera to the top of the Monument. 
He succeeded in getting a good picture of the walk at 
Hampton Court, on a dull day, with people constantly 
passing by, by stopping down to F/64, and giving 
24 minutes’ exposure. 
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The best advice for the traveller to take to heart is 
summed up in the four words of Bacon, “ Observe, com- 
pare, reflect, record." The first three 
of these are purely mental processes, but 
the fourth is carried out with the greatest 
facility by means of a camera. The in- 
terest which the possession of a camera can add to a 
tour was very well shown by Mr. C. Robbins, almost 
the doven of the Camera Club, who recently undertook 
the journey across Canada from Quebec to Vancouver, 
and back again through the States to New York. The 
one hundred and fifty slides which he brought before 
his fellow-members the other evening were an ample 
testimonial to the pleasure of his trip and the generosity 
of Nature in a part of the world where there is room 
to move about. Although he passed Niagara, which 
he describes as dollarised, secularised, and spoilt, and 
the sublime scenery of the Rockies, which not even 
Yankee enterprise can spoil, and a score of mushroom 
cities anguished with their growing pains, not the least 
interesting part of his photography was shown when 
he turned it in upon himself and his party, and illustrated 
the delights, or otherwise, of travel on board train or 
ship. Some photographic tourists, in their desire to 
get the scenery, overlook this. 
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A pleasant form of camera work, ringing the changes 
on an almost infinite variety of subject from the spring 
to the winter, would be to photograph 
in turn the wild flowers of one's neigh- 
bourhood as they break into bloom. We 
know that Mr. Essenhigh Corke and 
others have accomplished pictorial miracles in this direc- 
tion, but it would be a task for many workers, indeed, 
to cover the thousands of species of wild flowers which 
drape our woods and meadows. ‘The present month is 
the time to begin such a record in earnest. Already one 
will have missed the first snowdrop. The common furze, 
or gorse, or yellow whin begins to flower in February, 
so does the narrow-leaved lungwort, with its flowers of 
pink changing to blue (seen in the southern counties), 
and in February too the walls and dry banks are coated 
with the deeply cleft petals of the vernal whitlow grass. 
A record of the local flora would be a charming posses- 
sion. Colour plates might be used for the purpose, or 
the flowers might be photographed on panchromatic 
plates, from which lantern slides could be made and 
suitably tinted. 


LONDON IN 
COLOUR. 


HALF ACROSS 
THE WORLD. 


FLOWERS OF 
FEBRUARY. 
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T has sometimes been stated in text-books that to 
make an enlarged print from a negative is really 
just as simple and easy as to take a contact print 
from it; but this is soon found to be fact only when 
the scale of contrasts in the negative is suited to the 
bromide paper on which the enlargement is made. 

It is perfectly true that when we have a really first- 
rate negative, which is not too opaque, which is soft, 
and full of sparkling detail, and without any visible 
trace of fog—vwell, then to make an enlarged print from 
it is the simplest thing in the world, and it goes without 
saying that all negatives that are intended for enlarg- 
ing should approach this ideal as closely as possible. 

But the fact remains, that many of them are far from 
it. I have some, for instance, which, either by accident 
or on purpose, are exactly suitable for printing, say, in 
platinum, and in this beautiful process they give us 
as fine a print as could be desired, but when I come to 
try and make enlargements from them, they defy all 
efforts, and I find I can produce nothing but prints of 
the “soot and whitewash” order. 

There are several well known but little used methods 
of enlarging from this class of negative—little used 
probably because in the hands of the amateur, who 
only wants to employ them on rare occasions, they seem 
to be uncertain in the way they work. The best known 
method (and it ought to be even better known than it 
is) is Sterry’s process, which was described some years 
ago in the columns of THE A. P. ANp Р. N. Another 
method that sometimes succeeds splendidly is to tone 
a harsh negative to a blue colour, when it will yield a 
much softer print. But this not only changes the nega- 
tive permanently, but it also renders the control of the 
final result rather difficult. 

For those readers who are not already acquainted 
with Sterry’s process, referred to above, the following 
description may prove useful. 

The peculiar action of chromic acid, bichromate of 
potassium, etc., on bromide papers was observed by 
Mr. Sterry during experiments relative to the latent 
image. He noted that if an exposed plate or sheet of 
bromide paper were rinsed in a very dilute solution of 
chromic acid or bichromate of potassium, etc., and then 
developed, the range of gradation was considerably 
lengthened, and "soft" prints, therefore, were obtain- 
able from “hard” negatives, or a "hard" paper was 
practically converted into a “soft” one. The process 
is particularly applicable to the making of enlargements, 
and there is absolutely no occasion for anyone to turn out 
hard “black and white " enlargements. 

Mr. Sterry recommended the use of bichromate of 
potassium, of which he used a 10 per cent. stock solu- 
tion, as follows :— 


Bichromate of potassium ................. I OZ. 
Water to make upto +... enero ГӨ: чу 
Strongest ammonia (.880) ............... 
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А SIMPLE METHOD OF ENLARGING 
FROM UNSUITABLE NEGATIVES. 


mz ША, By the Rev. A. Е. MURRAY, M.A. 
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For working purposes 
it is found that the follow- 
ing strengths of the 
bichromate solution are 
the best working limits 
for bromides : one part of 
the bichromate of potas- 
sium in 1,000 parts of water to 1 part of the bichromate 
in 500 parts of water. То make these solutions, add 
from 50 to 100 minims of the то per cent. bichromate 
stock solution to то oz. of water. 

The first thing to be done is to ascertain the exposure 
which will bring out the detail in the highest lights 
(neglecting all else) when developed in the usual manner. 
Then make a dilute solution of the bichromate as above, 
the actual strength required for any particular negative 
or grade of paper being quickly learnt after a few trials, 
and thenceforth may be judged without trial. Make the 
full exposure as above indicated, and immerse for three 
minutes in the diluted bichromate bath, preliminary 
rinsing with clean water being necessary only in large 
sizes of paper to keep them flat. Wash for half a minute, 
and then develop in the ordinary developer in the usual 
manner. It will now be found that, although develop- 
ment is somewhat slower than usual, the density is held 
back and the resultant print has a full range of tone 
values. It is not recommended to use the same deve- 
loper again and again, as with each sheet of paper а 
small portion of the bichromate bath is transferred 
thereto. It should be observed that it is important that 
an acid fixing bath should be used, as there is then less 
liability to staining, as there is most assuredly when a 
strong bath of bichromate is used. Should such stains 
arise, they may be removed by soaking in a saturated 
solution of alum after thoroughly fixing and washing, 
and then again washing. 

In the case of negatives that are too flat or thin to 
produce a good enlarged print on bromide paper, there 
is no really practicable remedy, except to intensify the 
negative. This procedure is open to the following ob- 
jections. In some cases it produces a harsh negative, 
which is just what we want to avoid. Secondly, when 
the negative is both flat and inclined to be dense, to 
intensify it makes it impossibly opaque, unless it 1s first 
reduced, and this is in the hands of many a risky busi- 
ness. Thirdly, intensification sometimes tends to en- 
large the grain of the gelatine film, which is clearly a 
serious defect. This, in my experience, is notably the 
case with celluloid films. 

Now, if we can produce a second negative, suitable 
for enlarging, from our original unsuitable one, we 
shall not only improve our results, but effect a great 
saving both of time and of large sheets of bromide paper. 

I believe that this problem can be solved in almost 
every case by adopting the following plan. I have 
found it so useful myself on certain occasions, that I 
set it down for the benefit of others. 
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To start with, it is quite easy to make a thoroughly 
good contact print from almost any kind of negative on 
some kinds of paper. Gaslight, P.O.P., self-toning, 
carbon all give very different renderings of the same 
negative. 

Therefore I select the process that suits the negative 
from which I wish to make an enlargement, and make a 
really first-rate contact print on glossy paper, avoiding 
a red or brown tone. Carbon is used if the negative is 
very plucky, gaslight is used if it is very weak, and 
other processes for "intermediate " processes. Any 
necessary dodging, such as shading the foreground in 
order to emphasise the sky and clouds, is done while 
making the contact print, which in turn is photographed, 
thus producing a second negative, from which the en- 
largement is made. The character of this second nega- 
tive is decided by the time it is allowed to remain in the 
developer, so that we can make it either stronger or 
weaker than the original negative. 

Care in copying the print is essential, and the expo- 
sure must be absolutely correct. Itis really worth while 
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exposing several quarter-plates, giving each plate twice 
as long as the one before, and developing them all for 
the same time. 

Nothing will be said here on how to copy the print, 
since that subject has so lately been fully dealt with in 
THE A. P. by the Rev. F. C. Lambert; but it may be 
pointed out that to copy a photograph with its wealth 
of detail and delicate gradation requires more skill and 
care than to copy a line engraving which has no half 
tones; hence the necessity of a perfectly correct expo- 
sure. Theoretically, perhaps, there should be a loss of 
quality in the second negative, but in practice this does 
not seem to be the case when ordinary care is taken and 
a slow plate used. 

I have found this method invaluable at times when 
using negatives of subjects that cannot be easily taken 
again, such as many of one's holiday negatives, and I 
give my experience for what it is worth. But I need 
hardly add that in cases where the subject can be re- 
taken without much trouble, then it is generally both 
simpler and better to go out and take it again. 


CLUB LIBRARIES. 


A SUGGESTION FOR SOCIETIES. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." A 


ONSIDERING photographic things in general, and 
C the doings of my own society in particular recently, and 

wondering how additional interest might be given to its 
meetings, it occurred to me that a photographic library would 
be a most desirable acquisition. Societies are not, however, 
usually run at a profit, and photographic literature, no more 
than any other, cannot be had for the asking, so that with 
a club of, say, twenty or thirty members, it would mean a 
greater outlay than the average society could afford to pro- 
vide sufficient books for even a limited number of the mem- 
bers to each take out a volume-on loan at the outset, while 
it would, of course, be desirable that there should be suffi- 
cient for all. Any photographer, however, who takes a 
genuine interest in his art has some literature on the subject, 
either of a general character or dealing with the particular 
process which he practises. It follows, therefore, that the 
members of any society will already possess the nucleus of 
a really good photographic library. But while each member 
knows what books he has on his own shelves he does not 
know what the other members have, and while he would 
naturally be happy to lend any of his books to any other 
member who wished to read them—if they knew what he had 
—he would be equally glad to borrow from others, if he was 
aware what works they possessed. Still, books lent in this 
haphazard fashion are rarely returned within a given time, 
and are liable to be forgotten after perusal. The remedy for 


this and the other difficulties referred to is to centralise the 


whole business by each member lending one or more books 
to his society. By this means a good library, with at least 
as many books as members, and dealing with the many dif- 
ferent phases of the art, can be established immediately, 
and it 1s no disadvantage if it should happen that some of 
the books are duplicated. To this collection the society 
might, as funds permitted, make additions from time to time, 
and at no great cost a society could immensely increase 
the interest and usefulness of the library by putting on its 
shelves the various excellent and instructive text-books 
issued from the office of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 
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Further, the more expensive works on the art could be 
brought by a society within the reach of those members 
whose spare cash is absorbed in plates and paper. 

The advantages of such a library are obviously manifold. 
In the first place, the library has not to be built up gradually, 
but it can be provided immediately at absolutely no cost to 
the members individually, or to the society. Secondly, the 
fact that such a library was available would be a great attrac- 
tion to photographers who were not society members, and 
would thus help to swell the membership. This in itself 
is a sufficient argument for the adoption of such a scheme. 
Thirdly, by having the books changeable only at the close 
of meetings of the society during the winter (other arrange- 
ments might be made with the librarian for the summer 
months) there would be an additional incentive to the mem- 
bers to attend the meetings regularly, either for the renewal 
of a volume or to make a change. Again, how many mem- 
bers of societies are there who on hearing a lecture or seeing 
a demonstration of bromoil, carbon, ozobrome, or some 
other process have determined to purchase a text-book on 
the particular subject which has attracted them and take it 
up, but whose irtention has never been carried out. | 

Ву the adoption of the suggestion set forth above, a 
member particularly interested in a subject brought before 
him at a meeting could follow it up at once by taking out a 
book and getting to work before his interest had the oppor- 
tunity of waning. His interest would be stimulated, rather 
than lost. There would be a gain all round, as anything 
which tends to the progress of the individual also assists the 
society with which he is connected, and helps towards the 
general advancement of the art. 

I began by saying that the library idea occurred to me 
when considering how I might assist my own society (Nor- 
manton, Yorks). I put it before them the same night, and 
they immediately took the matter up with enthusiasm, so 
much so that at the following meeting nearly thirty books, 
covering a wide range of subjects, were brought in, cata- 
logued, numbered, with the names of the lenders entered 
on the flyleaf, and were put into immediate circulation. 
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O doubt many readers of 
N this article, like the 
writer, long in vain to 
serve their King and country 
in some effective manner at this 
crisis of the Empire's fate. But 
Patriotism, baffled by some in- 
surmountable difficulty, it may 
be of age, physique, or other 
equally fatal obstacle, con— 
demns one to stand with those 
who only “watch and wait,” 
nursing the feeling that, whilst 
history is being made on a 
bigger scale than ever before, 
we have no heroic part to play. 
On the ultimate issue of the 
world’s Armageddon we have 
no influence. 

As photographers, could we 
join the band of hardy press- 
men risking everything in their 
role of “recording angels ” of 
these tremendous events, we 
should have the satisfaction 
that springs from the know- 
ledge of “being in it.” Even 
that privilege is denied us. So 
what are we to do? Give to 
the relief funds, console the sorrowing, cheer the down- 
hearted, visit the wounded, and sit at the feet of heroes 
returned from the zone of death, and marvel at their modest 
courage, their hairbreadth escapes, their amazing fortitude. 

These obligations I am fulfilling. During visits to several 
military hospitals, 1 have discovered one fact of peculiar 
interest to photographers. It is this: If you wish to give 
abiding pleasure to the average wounded “ Tommy," don't 
take him flowers, never mind seductive cigarettes, don't 
trouble about chocolates. 
picture him with his scars of honour, present him with a 
well-finished copy or two, and he will be more delighted than 
if the Chief Hun had awarded him the iron 
cross! By doing this you not only derive satis- 
faction {ш the pleasure you afford our 
wounded braves, but incidentally get into touch 
with the, as it were, fringe of modern history, 
and obtain a few permanent first-hand records 
of the great war that will be of unfailing in- 
terest in years to come. 

I have talked with, and photographed, men 
who fought at Mons, Landrecies, on the Marne, 
on the Aisne, at La Bassée, Ypres, and other 
vital points where the British army has added 
lustre to its glorious annals. These men told 
stories more thrilling than any recounted in the 
despatches from“ Eye-Witness.”’ 

A private in the 2nd Seaforths, wounded 
during a bayonet charge at La Bassée, told in 
simple language a tale of heroism that will live 
for ever in the records of his regiment. Towards 
the close, describing the death of a comrade 
blown to bits by a “ Jack Johnson,“ his eyes filled 
with tears as the brave fellow in his homely 
fashion exclaimed: “Well, to see it, Pm tell- 
ing ye, it was a g-r-r-eat petty! " And the 
manner of his speaking convinced one there 
never was a greater pity. 

Another heroic fighter, whose right arm had 
been removed by a shell at Ypres, is never tired 
of praising his “good luck”! A shell struck 
him in its flight and exploded thirty yards 


ONE oF THE Gay GoRDONS. 


Just take your camera along, and’ 
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BACK FROM THE TRENCHES. 


Wounded Soldiers and the Camera. 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


A Suggestion for ‘Photographers. 
By C. F. SHAW. 


behind him, where it blew several of his comrades to eternity. 
This man lay untended for hours, his arm hanging by a skein 
of skin. Yet here he was in hospital, bright and cheerful 
as ever, proud of the valiant part he had played, and prouder 
still of the “ good luck ’’ that saved him from the fate of his 
less fortunate comrades. 

And thus these lion-hearted fellows, lying on their beds, 
often racked with pain, disfigured, in many cases maimed for 
life, talk lightly of their experiences, their unassuming 
heroism. Into the tragedy of it all they never fail to intro- 
duce a vein, a silver streak of humour. Апа they always 
raise a smile for the camera. I repeat the fact that the 
majority of the men appreciate a personal photograph more 
than any of the countless gifts a grateful public have 
showered and are showering upon them. Of course, the 
reason is, it illustrates a landmark in the fighter's life, shows 
him bearing the proud hall-mark of the self-sacrificing 
patriot, a hall-mark branded deep by lead and steel. 

From the amateur photographer's point of view, the pro- 
duction of photographs of wounded soldiers in hospital or 
elsewhere should present no special difficulties. The average 
hospital ward is not only airy but well lighted, and photo- 
graphy in a modern, well-equipped hospital is similar in 
some respects to work in a well-lighted studio. True, in 
many cases the lighting may be all from one side, but 
generally the light and pleasant surroundings of the wards 
introduce an enormous amount of reflected light which can 
be taken advantage of in shortening exposures. 

The convalescent * Tommy " who is able to get about and 
out of doors is an easier subject still, and the ordinary 
formula for outdoor portraiture, which have appeared from 
time to time in the pages of THE A. P. AND P. N., suffice. 
The sitters are invariably patient and anxious to please, and 
to help the photographer as much аз possible. In fact, the 
wounded soldier back from the trenches can be regarded as 
an ideal sitter. 

Almost any type of camera, hand or stand, can be used 
for the purpose of securing these records, and even the small 
fixed-focus camera has its opportunities, as it 1s quite possible 
as a rule to focus anything within fifteen feet of the camera, 
which in many cases 15 necessary for a full-length figure. 
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ONE OF THE SUSSEX REGIMENT WITH A Юом-ром WouND IN THE THIGH. 
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HOW LINE AND HALF-TONE BLOCKS ARE MADE. 


A Non-Technical Article on Reproduction. 


By JAS. R. HORNE. 


“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep or touch not the Pereian Spring. 
Those shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking largely, sobers us again." — Pope 
О apology is necessary for our quotation. The master 
N mind who penned those lines had not for his object 
the despising of anyone's intelligence so much as the 
application of that knowledge. It is indeed a healthy action 
of the mind to enquire into those questions which arise in 
the course of one's daily routine. The purpose of this article 
is to explain, in non-technical language, for the benefit of the 
general reader, how the illustrations which appear in these 
pages are produced. Whereas we recognise that many of our 
readers are specialists in the practical side of the reproductive 
arts, there is an increasing number of readers whose business 
or pleasure demands some explanation of the processes in 
more general use. 
Having made our justification for the layman, we will pro- 
ceed to explain a few of the processes which are most com- 


Fig. 1.—Drawing for line Fig. 2.—Showing negative. 


reproduction. 


monly used. There are many processes followed in 
reproduction for printing, but a classification of what is 
termed photo-engraving or process-engraving gives us three— 
(1) Line engraving or zinc etching, (2) Half-tone engraving, 
(3) Three-colour engraving. All these come under the general 
heading of photo-process engraving, which in turn may be 
defined as a process by which a design or image is, by the 
aid of photography, transferred to metal, thereafter etched 
or engraved by either mechanical or chemical action. 
According to the nature of the drawing, photograph, object, 
picture, etc., depends the method of reproduction. Looking 
at fig. 1, we see a drawing in line, each line being drawn 
in solid black ink. Any effect of shading or tone is shown 
by a series of lines varying in thickness, but not in the 
density of the ink used in the drawing. ‘This point is worthy 
of note by those who use this method of reproduction. Grey 


print 


zinc 
Note the fine lines 
partly filled up with protective ink. 


Fig. 4.—This shows 


partly etched. 


Fig. 5.—Plate deep etched. Note 
the relief. 


I.— Line Blocks. 
(From “The Process Year Book," 1915.) 


lines, or any lines except jet black, do not lend them- 
selves to line engraving. Providing we have a drawing which 
fulfils these conditions, we pro- 
ceed as follows. 

The reproduction can be 
enlarged or reduced in size, 
though it is better to have a 
drawing larger that the repro- 
duction. But the size being de- 
termined, a negative is made. 
The method of negative making 
is not dissimilar to that of 
ordinary dry - plate negative 
making, only process negative 
making is called wet plate, be- 
cause the operator “coats ” his 
own glasses and exposes while 
these are wet with the emulsion. 
This negative, when finished, 
shows the drawing exactly as 
the drawing. (In ordinary photography the negative shows 
the image completely reversed in position.) Fig. 2 gives us 
some idea of the appearance of the negative. The white 
lines are clear glass; the solid black parts are equivalent to 
the white spaces of the drawing. 

Bearing that in mind, the next operation is to sensitise à 
piece of metal, usually zinc, placing the negative and the zinc 
into position in a printing frame. The light passes through 
the clear parts of the negative, the solid parts resist the 
action of the light; thus we have the light acting chemically 
on the sensitised surface. After exposure the zinc plate is 
"rolled" over with a thin coating of greasy ink, then the 
metal is placed in a tray of water. The parts which have 
been acted upon by the light absorb this ink, while the opaque 
parts of the negative, through which no light has penetrated, 
prevent the ink from adhering to the metal on those parts. 
By merely wiping gently with cotton-wool we remove the ink 
from the parts not wanted, and have a “print " or copy of 
the drawing on metal. The print in soft, greasy ink is now 
hardened by dusting with an asphalt powder, which is heated 
or burned into the ink, thus making the plate ready for 
etching. 

The theory of line-etching is simple, but the practice re- 
quires much care and skill. By a series of etchings in acid, 
usually nitric if the metal is zinc, of varying strengths, the 
clear zinc is etched away. The hardened ink-print resists 
the action of the acid, though during the etching it is re- 
peatedly strengthened by adding more ink and asphalt. 
Gradually the surrounding clear zinc is etched away until 
we have the original drawing shown in relief and ready for 
printing when mounted on wood. If the reader will refer to 
the various illustrations appended to this article, a better 
idea of the stages of making a line block will be given. 


Fig. 3.— Print on zinc. Painted 
round ready for etching. 


Fig. 7.— Proof from finished 
block. 
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removed, 


Fig 6.—Plate 
metal 
mounted on w 
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The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—To-night 
(Monday, 8th) Mr. F. Judge will give a demonstration of the 
Bromoil-Transfer Process. On Thursday, 11th, Mr. J. G. Brood- 
bank will give a lecture on * The Port of London and its Docks." 


Royal Photographic Society.—The annual general meeting will 
be held on February 9, when the house exhibition of prints by 
members of the affiliated societies will be opened. 


London Salon of Photography.— The hon. secretary informs 
us that Mr. Hugh Cecil, of London, and Mr, Richard Polak, of 
Rotterdam, have been elected members of the London Salon of 
Photography. 

A Burglary occurred at the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing 
Co.'s works at Altrincham on Sunday, January 17. The care- 
taker was severely injured in a struggle with three men, who 
unfortunately escaped. 


Affiliation Colour Slide Competition.—The plaque has been 
awarded to Mr, F. R. Newens, Richmond Camera Club, for his 
slide, * Early Morning, Kew"; the first certificate to the Rich- 
mond Camera Club ; second certificate to the Hampshire House 
Photographic Society. The third certificate was not awarded, 
no other society having the requisite number of entries. 


The School of London Landscape will hold a meeting on Thurs- 
day, February 18, at Prince Henry’s House, 17, Fleet Street, 
E. C., at 8 p.m. Mr. Antony Guest will give an address on “ The 
Aims and Ideals of the London Landscape Photographer." Mr. 
A. Н. Blake will be chairman. АП interested in the pictorial 
portrayal of London and its suburbs are invited to attend. 


The Painter Members of the Friday Chub are holding their 
annual exhibition at the hall of the Alpine Club, Mill Street, 
Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. Oil and water-colour paintings, 
drawings, etchings, etc., are being exhibited, and are works 
executed by the members during the past year. The exhibition 
opens to the public to-day, February 8, and will continue till 
Saturday, February 27. 

* Photographic Chemicals.’’—Under this title Messrs. .John- 
son and Sons, of 23, Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C., have issued 
a very attractive little booklet, giving full particulars of their 
well-known developers, toning and fixing solutions, intensifiers, 
reducers, and photographic chemicals generally. The booklet 
will be found very useful to have at hand for reference as to 
prices, etc., and readers should apply to the above address for 
a copy, which will be sent post free. 


A Generous Neutral.—An interesting piece of news from a 
French photographic journal is that Mr. Pirie MacDonald, the 
well-known photographer of New York, is sending тоо francs a 
month, as long as the war lasts, to the Chambre Syndicale de la 
Photographie of Paris for distribution among needy families of 
French photographers who have been mobilised. His love for 
France, he says, and his remembrance of the kindness of the 
photographers of Paris prompt the gift, which has been accepted 
with gratitude. и 
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**PENROSE’S ANNUAL," 1915. 


HE latest edition (vol. 20) of the Process Year Book, known 

as “Penrose’s Annual,” has reached us from the proprietors, 
Messrs. A. W. Penrose and Co., Ltd., Farringdon Road, London, 
E.C., and we must congratulate the editor, Mr. William Gamble, 
F.R.P.S., on the production. The letterpress contains a great 
number of useful articles appealing to photographers and pro- 
cess workers, and the new arrangement of the text-pages is very 
pleasing. Practically all the illustrations this year have been 
placed together at the end of the volume, and form a very use- 
ful series of examples of the different methods of modern repro- 
duction processes. Some of the pictures in colours are particu- 
larly good, as are also the various specimens of photogravure 
which are included. 

The editorial article, “The Year’s Progress in Process Work,” 
is authoritative, and articles by A. E. Bawtree, Arthur E. 
Morton, James Scott, W. T. Wilkinson, George A. Stephen, 
J. R. Horne, Ernest Marriage, A. J. Newton, and T. Thorne 
Baker are worthy of attention by amateur photographers. 

The book is beautifully produced, and is sold at five shillings. 
It is obtainable from the address given above. 
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ITEMS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC INTEREST AND PRACTICE 
FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


RESTORING FADED PRINTS.-—This can be done by converting 
the image into chloride of silver and then redeveloping it. 
Immerse the print in either of the following baths: 


Wall. 8 EPEE SS I OZ. 
Mercuric chloride ...................... 5 grams 
Hydrochloric aciluC“è“-dsLꝰ eee eee ee eee I minim 
or | 

Water чалык AAA ( oA A I OZ. 
Potassium bichromate .................. 10 grams 
Common вза&.......................... 15 grams 
Hydrochloric асіа...................... 5 minims 


Leave the print in till thoroughly bleached, wash well for at 
least an hour in running water, then expose to daylight, and 
redevelop with hydroquinone, metol, or one of the newer 
developers, and the result is a black image.—Camera Craft. 

* * * 

PvRO-ACETONE DEVELOPER, as a preventive of halation, 
is advocated by Mr. W. H. Zerbe in the American Annual of 
Photography. He shows some illustrations of extreme subjects 
which amply demonstrate the utility of {һе formula he recom- 


mends. The formula is: 

(a)—Distilled water ...................... 16 oz. 
Pyrogallic acid ...................... I OZ. 
Metabisulphite of soda ............... go рт. 

(b—Water ......................... ‘ 20 OZ. 
Sulphite of soda (anhydrous) ........ 2 Oz. 
Acetone аа... 4 Oz. 


For a normal subject, without much violent contrast, use— 
Water 10 oz.; (a) I 02.; (b 2 oz. For subjects with violent 
contrasts, or containing the factors of extreme halation, use— 
Water, 10 oz. ; (a) 2-4 drm.; (b) 2 oz. The developer is not 
a rapid one, and the developing dish must be rocked during 
development. With this developer beautiful gradation 1з 
obtained, and is particularly suitable for subjects with light 
draperies, against the light, or where fine texture rendering is 
required. 
* * Ф 

PROFESSIONALS generally take advantage of the early part of 
the year to brighten up their premises. It is surprising what 
a stimulating effect a coat of paint has; it makes one want to 
live up to the smart idea which it conveys. But its advertising 
value is the most important point; the public always look upon 
fresh paint as a sign of life and activity. Showing clean pictures 
in a dirty window is not going to create a good impression ; 
neither is having a clean window and a dirty doorstep. The 
public get their first impressions from the whole of what is pre- 
sented to them; it is only afterwards that they take the trouble to 
examine the parts. If the first impressions are not good the 
probability is that there will be no desire for further knowledge. 
The photographer who wants to increase his business should 
bear in mind that he cannot drive customers to his studio—he 
must draw them. One of the greatest drawing powers is clean, 
smart-looking premises. There is such a thing as fusion of ideas. 
The public cannot separate your photographs from the appear- 
ance of your premises; when they think of the one, the other 
comes into their minds. If your premises look dirty and 
dilapidated, the public cannot help thinking of dirty, badly 
finished photographs.—7 he Professional Photographer. 

* * Ф 

To CLEAN LENSES.—Use ап old clean cambric handkerchief 
to remove dust. Never rub the glass, or use whiting, leather, 
flannel, paper, or anything likely to contain a “suspicion” of 
grit, but only brush it lightly with such a smooth, soft duster 
as a clean, old cambric pocket-handkerchief ; and keep this in a 
clean, wide-mouthed glass bottle.— Penrose Process Pocket-Book. 
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SHOEING а horse is a subject which has 
been satisfactorily attempted by painters 
hundreds of times before the introduction 
of photography, and since that time many 
more hundreds of times. Апа yet in spite 
of the attractiveness of the subject a very 
small number of the photographic attempts 
have proved at all satisfactory. It should 
be helpful to consider why there are so 
many camera failures. Apart from the 
purely technical considerations of exposure, 
development, etc., there are two outstanding 

= causes of failure, or, rather, one should 
say, difficulties not sufficiently realised. The first is the vastly 
important consideration of lighting. In the majority of photo- 
graphs the camera man views his subject from the outside of 
the shed or workshop, into which the light enters by a large 
opening—frequently an open shed. Now, from such a point of 
view we have a back lighting. Not infrequently this is the only 
light on the subject. The result is that the objects in view 
for the most part hide their own shaded sides and cast shadows. 
This affords a flat, relief-lacking general effect. For relief, 
modelling, separation of planes, and so forth, the shaded sides 
and cast shadows are quite as, if not more important than the 
lighted portions. The photographer often forgets that his two 
eyes give him a stereoscopic effect which is impossible for the 
one-eyed camera to yield. Hence the advisability of acquiring 
the habit of viewing the subject with one eye, and so recognising 
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BY T. ASHCROFT. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMIS.—(36.) 


the one-eye effect of the camera. This hint, of course, applies 
to all camera work, both in and out door. 

The second difficulty is afforded by the nature of the subject 
itself. Usually the shoeing shop is by no means large. Hence 
the camera may have to be brought so near the nearest part 
of the subject that the size proportions of the nearer and more 
distant parts of the subject are unpleasantly accentuated. 
Further, it not infrequently happens that though the shop space 
is small, yet it is undesirably crowded with objects whose 
inclusion is far from helpful to the theme or composition. 

The subject of the picture before us is not by any means 
lacking in variation of light and shade, e.g. dark horse, light 
rug, and so on, yet it is to be noticed that this is the result 
more of local colour than of light and shade, i.e. lighting. This 
difference of causes should be noted carefully, as their pictonal 
effects are vastly different. The cast shadows in this picture 
suggest that the chief source or direction of incident light was on 
our right rather than immediately behind us. Yef in spite of 
this there is a little too much suggestion of flatness as regards 
the horse and man. But happily the suggestion of light in the 
more distant parts of the scene affords valuable help in this con- 
nection. It may also be profitably noted that while there are 
quite enough “accessories ^—if one may stretch the use of this 
term for the moment—yet they are not so notice-compelling as 
is usually the case in such scenes. But one may safely say that 
a skilful painter would in all probability have simplified the 
group or mass of dark objects situated along the left margin of 
the picture and engaging more eye attention than they merit. 
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OLD LEINSTER MARKET, DUBLIN. BY HUCH POLLOCK, 
From the Irish Salon, now open at The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W. C. 
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NORTH SEA WEATHER. BY REAR-ADMIRAL STUART NICHOLSON. 
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OLD AND THE NEW. BY ARTHUR Н. DAVIS. 
From the Irish Salon, now open at The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W. C. 
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COMING FROM THE BOATS, 
ARAN ISLANDS, CO. GALWAY. 


BY 
T. MASON. 


From the Irish Salon, now open 
at The A. P." Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Lancashire and Cheshire Year Book. 

Firstly I must congratulate Mr. F. Whitaker, 
the secretary of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Photographic Union, on the promptness with 
which he has got out the 1915 Year-Book of the 
Federation, and again I must compliment him on 
its excellence. In form it is similar to previous 
issw:s, consequently he had a good copy to go 
by, yet I note one or two additions that are im- 
provements. Without carefully going through the 
list of lectures, I think there appears to be fully 
the number of previous years, although I note 
there are quite a number of lecturers underlined 
in red, “on active service.” All honour to these! 
Pictures of the president and secretary give the 
book a personal touch, and one feature in parti- 
cular strikes me rather forcibly on opening the 
front ges, and that is the list of officers for 
1915. From the presidency, through the vice-presi- 
dency, on to the working officers of the list, is 
new in most cases, and as a result I should not, 
perhaps, be far from the goal of prophecy if I 
anticipate some new ideas for 1915. 

Sheffield Exhibition Awards. 

All my writings on exhibition matters have in- 
cluded the advocacy of the principle of breaking 
away from the stereotyped form of award, such as 
medals, and the slightly elaborated medal, better 
known as “the plaque,” very often inferior to the 
former and more ancient medal. Give something 
good and useful, I have advocated, something the 
wife, the mother, or the family can share in the 
honour with; and I am glad to say many socie- 
ties have of late adopted this idea, which not 
very long ago was termed a mercenary form of 
award. We will call it mercenary if you like, 
but in the instance before me at the moment 1 
think even the most rabid medallist would be 
won over to the new method of recognising artistic 
merit. It is an artistic, decorative, and useful 
nickel silver tray that the Sheffield Photographic 
Society have selected for the awards at the photo- 
graphic exhibition of that society, which is to be 
held in the Montgomery Hall, Surrey Street, Shef- 
field, from March 2nd to March 6th. The Lord 
Mayor of Sheffield will open the show, and the 
profit is to be handed over to local relief funds. 


The C asses at Sheffield. 

There are to be eighteen of these nickel silver 
trays, and they will be awarded at the discretion 
of the judge. Mr. Chas. F. Inston, a past-presi- 
dent of the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation, 
and secretary of the Liverpool "Northerns," in 
the following ratio:—Eight to open class—pic- 
tures of any subject, including colour work in 
prints or transparencies; two to lantern slides,— 
sets of four slides; one to kindred societies of 
Sheffield city, exclusive of their own members; 
five to the members' "any subject" class, and 
two to members' lantern slide class. There is 
also to be a members' novice class, with a bronze 
medal award and a silver medal for record and 
survey work relating to Sheffield and six miles 
around, illustrating buildings or scenery that 
have been, or are likely to be, destroyed or 
altered. The entry forms may be had from the 
honorary secretaries, Shefheld Photographic 
Society's Exhibition, 6, Park Station, Shefheld. 
Entries close February 2oth, so please hurry up 
and get the prospectus. 


Unframed Exhibits Protected by Glass. 
Shefheld is always in the van of progress, so if 
you have exhibited elsewhere and been disap- 
pointed, then try the Shefheld antidote for exhibi- 
tion pessimism. You are studied by the council 
in the conditions they have laid down. For in- 
stance :—“ An exhibitor may send any number of 
exhibits, but no production of any kind from the 
same negative shall be entitled to more than one 
award. In the event of more than one award 
being given for productions from the same nega- 
tive, the premier award only will be allowed, but 
the full number will be published in the award 
list. Exhibits may be by any process; they must 
be the entire work of the exhibitor, mounting and 
framing excepted. Framed pictures must be fitted 
with two mirror plates for hanging. In Class C 
(record and survey work) the negative must be the 
property of the exhibitor, but need not neces- 
sarily be his own production. The exhibit must, 


however, in all other respects be the work of the 
exhibitor. Silver, gilt, plush, Oxford or Фуа 
frames, and exhibits coloured by hand or copies of 
pictures are barred. Passe-partouts will be ac- 
cepted. Pictures in all classes may be sent un- 
framed, but must be mounted, and so far as 
possible will be paptected after hanging. For con- 
venience of hanging and protecting unframed 
prints, it is desirable that they should be on 
mounts of standard size, viz., 10 by 8, 12 by 10, 
15 by 12, 18 by 15, etc., etc. 


Yorkshire to East Anglia. 

Nearly all my Federation readers in York- 
shire will learn with some regret that they are 
likely to lose the excellent active services of 
one of their oldest lecturers, Rev. Joseph Bean- 
land, who for a few years past has been stationed 
at Wilsden Vicarage, near Bradford, and was 
formerly in North Yorkshire. In fact, if anyone 
wanted to know anything about platinotype in 
Yorkshire, they were told to ask Mr. Bean- 
land. Small wonder, for in his demonstration 
he illustrated the subject by forty-seven different 
tones in platinotype paper. “Ruined Abbeys 
of Yorkshire” is another of his interesting and 
instructive side lines. In March he leaves Brad- 
ford for Skirbeck, Boston, where he will be 
installed vicar of the Holy Trinity Church. 
Mr. Beanland is a regular lecturer in the York- 
shire Federation, and one of the interchange lec- 
turers with Lancashire, Cheshire, and the Mid- 
land Federations. What is their loss will, no 
doubt, be the gain of East Anglia. 


The Midlands Carry-on. 

The secretary of the Midland Photographic 
Federation says he is glad the Midland societies 
agreed to stick together and go on when the war 
broke out. Of course there has been a difference, 
says Mr. Lloyd; that was inevitable. He has 
just got a return from twenty-seven societies, 
showing that 103 of the Midland amateurs have 
joined the colours, and this number does not 
include a large number who are preparing to serve 
their country apart from the ordinary army. He 
is afraid that the membership of nearly all the 
Midland societies will show a decrease next Octo- 
ber. Perhaps not, Mr. Lloyd, for does not the 
Leicester Society report thirty new members this 
season?’ And what Leicester can do others сап 
do if they have the will. 


A Record Art Union. 


A week ago I gave some incomplete figures of 
the big result of the art union in connection with 
the Scottish Photo-Pictorial Circle, and now 
hear it was the well-known picture of Sir Henry 
Irving, by Mr. W. Crooke, of Edinburgh, that 
was the coveted one, although the other ninety 
pictures were all well worth winning. Mr. R, J. 
Brown, 15, Morrison Street, Glasgow, was the 
lucky Scot. The sum collected—over £126—repre- 
senting some S, oco tickets, forms a record tor a 
photographic art union, and I cannot pass with- 
out a word of praise for the generosity of the 
donors who gave the ninety-one pictures, and 
thus made possible a net profit of over £108 to 
be handed over to the Scottish Red Cross 
Society. dis 


Greenock Camera Club. 


The programme of the Greenock Camera Club is 
again full of interesting subjects, and an exhibition 
for members’ work is fixed for February 18th. The 
rooms of this society are at 21, Kilblain Street, with 
fully equipped dark-rooms, enlarging lanterns, re- 
ducing apparatus, optical lantern, reading room, 
library. tures, demonstrations, outings, competi- 
tions are also advantages of the membership. Mr. 
John Flockhart, 28, Nicholson Street, Greenock, is the 
secretary. 


Plymouth Members Show Slides. 

Plymouth COUTE е; Society brought its winter 
session to a close with an exhibition of fine lantern 
slides shown by one or two members, who appear to 
have eyes to see the beautiful. Venetian and Italian 
subjects were shown by Mr. A. B. Fellowes Prynne ; 
the Sahara Desert, Tunis, and Algiers by Colonel 
Thacker, R.A.; English architecture by Mr. R. 
Pearse; whilst Mr. H. S. Hill divided his interesting 
subjects between southern English landscape and the 
wild beauty of Swiss mountaius and lakes. 
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Old Accrington. 


"Old Accrington," by an "Accringtonian,' 


was 
an interesting lecture given at the photographic 


society of that town recently. Beginning from 
the time when a Saxon thane ruled over the town, 
or grange, as it was then called, the lecturer 
brought them right up to the time when the Town 
Hall was built as the Peel Institution for а 
memorial to Sir Robert Pecl, by his uncle, John 
Peel, who was a large landowner in Accrington, 
and who presented the hill called the Coppice 
as a park for the town. Thus Mr. Ainsworth 
came to the time when the major portion of the 
audience could well remember, and the portrait 
of the first school attendance officer of Accring- 
ton called for much amusement from those who 
had felt the weight of his rod. The lecture sug- 
gested a survey, and many thoughts quickly flew 
to Бостон р and Hartlepools as а reminder 
of how quickly old landmarks may be lost for 
ever. Possibly the hint may be sown in good 
ground. 


New Life in Yorkshire Folio. 


The print portfolio of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union is now in course of circulation 
amongst the societies, and there are over one 
hundred pictures contributed by the various 
societies in the union. There is some very excel- 
lent work, especially in the examples of multi- 
colour bromoil. This section is now under the 
control of Mr. H. Crossley, the Rodley secretary, 
and no better evidence of the necessity of a 
change could be set forth than the startling news 
that it is now in circulation, and Mr. Crossley 
has only just taken hold of the work. 


Dukinfield Bashful. 


From the annual report of the Dukinfield Photo- 
graphic Society, which has just reached me, 
gather that the one pleasing feature of the past 
year has been the number ot lectures and demon- 
Strations by their own members. The result, says 
the report, has been that several members have 
taken up a new process or method, confident in 
the knowledge that they could obtain citcient 
instruction at the weekly meetings. ‘lhis is more 
conducive to good work, continues the report, 
than if the demonstration was given by a stranger 
whom the members could not readily approach. 
1 cannot quite agree with the views ot the Dukin- 
field othcials who are responsible for saying so, 
in their printed report, firstly because 1 do not 
wish to believe the Dukinfield members are ultra- 
bashful, and, secondly, because they have been 
and still are a prominent fcature in the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Federation. They already 
contribute four lecturers to the new list, and as 
1 am with them in the first part of their report, 1 
must ask Mr. Whitaker, the Federation secre- 
tary, to look after the new disciples for the next 
Federation lecture list. 


A Bury Competition. 


The Bury Y.M.C.A. Photographic Society have 
sent me particulars of a new feature, the promo- 
tion of a competition open only to amateur photo- 
graphers in Bury and district who are not con- 
nected with any photographic club or scciety. 
A prize is offered in the shape of a halí-guinca's 
worth of photographic requisites, to be selected 
by the winner, and will be awarded for the best 
print sent in, any subject, any process. Entries 
close on Friday, February 26th. It is anticipated 
that a good many will compete. A social gether- 
ing of members and competitors will be held on 
Tuesday, March and, when the whole of the 
prints will be on view, and the award made 
known. ‘lhis society meets every Tuesday evening, 
and is looking for new members. Six members of 
the section are serving with the colours. 


Coffee Stall or Vest Pocket Photography. 


The Bowes Park and District Photographic 
Socicty were recently interested by a subject 
illustrating ancient and modern photography. In 
the early days of photography the enthusiast, 
when he wished to go out snapshotting, nad to 
take with him a field equipment more or less re- 
sembling a coffee stall, but conditions have im- 
proved since then, not only in the direction of 
vest-pocket cameras, but also in the means of 
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developing the exposed film or plate. Mr. Price, 
of Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., Ltd. 
gave à practical demonstration last Monda 
night cf the simplicity of his firm's products, such 
as tabloid rytol and many other photographic 
chemicals in tabloid form—for intensifying, re- 
ducing, toning, and various other processes. 
These tabloids have the merit of being thoroughly 
reliable, while their extreme portability is a 
great advantage to travellers who wish to take 
with them the minimum of impedimenta. 


Croydon Camera Club. 

At the annual general meeting, held on Wednes- 
day, January 27th, the following officers were 
elected: President, H. P. С Harpur; vice- 
presidents, Sir F. Edridge, F. J. Alexander, 
H. M. Bennett, Jno. Noaks, and S. Н. Wratten; 
council, Messrs. Catherine, Dodsworth, Keane, 
Knott, Claypoole, Jackson, King, Raffety, Rose, 
Salt, Smith, and Wood; hon. treasurer, J. F. 
orn- 
The announcement of Mr. 


Bourne; hon. secretary, J. M. Sellors, 19, 
ton Road, Croydon. 


February S, 1915. 


Claypoole's resignation of the secretaryship, 
which he has filled for over six years, was re- 
ceived with great regret (particularly by his con- 
script successor). Callous cheers greeted the 
president’s remark that, after a lively running 
fight lasting for some weeks, the next victim, in 
the person of J. M. Sellors, had been roped in, 
to be offered up as a sacrifice on the altar of 
enforced duty. Unattached photographers in the 
Croydon district should apply to Mr. Sellors for 
particulars of membership. 
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A SIMPLE ROCKING DEVICE. 


UMEROUS contrivances have from 
time to time been described and 
illustrated showing different methods of 
rocking the developing dish, and the great 
fault of all rocking inventions is the 


danger of a distinct mark appearing Scaew 
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FIG I 


usually about the centre of the plate, as 
the result of allowing the dish to rock one 
way only, without the necessary attention. 

To prevent this developing mark appear- 
ing necessitates, with most mechanical 


FIC. Z. 


rockers, changing the position of the 
dish (so that the solution will flow across 
as well as along the width and length of 
the plate) by lifting the disb bodily from 
the rocker. 

A method which will entirely prevent 
these troubles is described below; it has, 
however, one fault, and that is, it en- 
courages developing to become а lazy 
operation. 

То construct the rocker is very simple, 
and must, naturally, be made to take the 
size of dish used, and for this reason 


articles on home-made 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


apparatus or accessories of а 


dimensions are not given; the base, as 
shown in fig. 1, must, however, be a little 
larger than the dish; then mark with a 
pencil a straight line across the centre 
of the piece of wood (see A, fig. 1); this 


FIG. 3. 


wood should not be less than one inch 
thick the reel on which films are wrapped 
is the rocking device used by the writer, 
a vest-pocket size reel being cut in two, 
as shown in fig. 2. 

Then with a gauge a cut was made to 
take the axle of the reel (see BB, fig. 1) and 
secured with two staples; a second piece 
of wood, the same size and thickness, was 
cut to fit on the top of fig. 1, and a hole 
bored exactly in the centre to take a brass 
screw 1j in. long, and a ledge nailed to 
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FIG 4. 


prevent the dish from slipping off the 
surface (see fig. 3). 

The brass screw was then screwed to 
the two pieces of wood, allowing suffi- 
cient “play” to facilitate the revolving of 
the top section. A very small brass screw 
must be fixed at one corner, as shown in 
fig. 3. 
kin use, the rocker is placed on the 
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bench; the dish, or developing box, as 
the case may be, is placed within the 
ledge, and after the plate and developer 
have been placed in the dish a gentle 
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touch will set the rocker in motion. If 
the solution is flowing along the length 
of the plate, and it is desired to change 
the direction, so that it flows across the 
plate, then the top section may be given 
a half turn, as shown by the dotted line 
B, fig. 5. 

To prevent the rocker from bumping, a 
piece of clock spring, shaped like fig. 4, 
should be fixed at each corner of the 
rocker (see AA, fig. 5). These springs will 
also help to keep the dish rocking and 
the solution flowing gently backwards and 
forwards. 

This device may be fitted with a pen- 
dulum arrangement if desired, but what. 
ever method is used no rocker should 
be left unobserved, otherwise the mark 
already referred to is inevitable. 

Either a dish or developing box may 
be used with this rocker, providing the 
ledge on the top section is made to accom- 
modate the particular method in present 
use. R. R. 
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New Series.—(6.) TRIMMING DOWN 


AAST week we left 
the trimming ques- 
tion after pointing 


out that the print 
must be rectangu- 
lar, and that its 


sides must be 
parallel to any ver- 
tical lines in the 
subject. This, how- 
ever, is the elementary part of print 
trimming, and it becomes frequently 
necessary to remove from the print un- 
required portions. If we look at figs. 
I and 2 we shall see two examples of 
prints which require cutting down. In 
the case of fig. 1 the lens has not 
covered the plate properly— we shall 
learn later on what this means—and 
these dark margins must be cut off, to 
some extent, at all events. It is, per- 
haps, making the best of a bad job, but 
the effect is better than if the print were 
not trimmed down. Fig. 2 requires 
trimming down for a different reason— 
to get rid of the triangular patch in the 
corner, a bit of the wall over which the 
photographer doubtless had to lean 
when making the exposure. 

When we turn to fig. 3, however, we 
see a result which needs trimming down 
for still another reason. We have, as a 
matter of fact, a subject which demands 
a long, narrow shape, and simply be- 


F?g. 1. 


cause our plate is, sav, 5 by 4, is no 
reason why our print should be the 
same size. We may, in odd cases, cut 


down the 5 by 4 print to 5 by 2j, or 
whatever may be the desired propor- 
tions; but if a large number of such 
prints should be required, we should 
probably print them on paper nearer 
this size, and so avoid waste. How- 
ever, we think there can be no doubt 
that the trimming down, as 
shown in fig. 4, is preferable 
to the full size shown in 
fip 3. (See next page.) 


A Mounting Method. 


But let these two prints 
serve for a comparison in 
mounting also. One of 
the methods of mounting 
which has been very popular 
during the last ten years is 
the method of building up 
one's own mount to suit the 
print to be mounted. This 
"building up" consists of 
laying one sheet of paper on 
another, each succeeding 
sheet being of smaller size, 
and so showing a margin or 
border of the underlying 
sheet. The bands round 
the print are produced in this way. We 
might lay our print down on a single 
sheet of mounting paper, which might 
be light, medium, or dark, but the effect 
would seldom be pleasing. The sharp 

edge or quick transition from 


print to mount is seldom 
satisfactory. But even this 
is better than a built-up 


mount if the bands of tint are 
badly chosen in width and in 
tone. 

The first consideration is 
that the general tone of the 
main mount must harmonise 
with the print. Broadly 
speaking, the lighter shades 
of warm and cool greys are 
best. Then the contrasts in 
the mount should never be 
more forcible than those in the 
print. The only exception to 
this is the fine black or white 
lines sometimes used; but 
when black or white is used 
it is kept in such fine lines 
that it loses much of its intensity. The 
widths of the bands of tint must be care- 
fully considered, and anything like 
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AND MOUNTING. 


equal widths avoided. Looking at fig. 3, 
we shall see that we get almost all of 
these rules broken. We have a very 
dark band next to the print, and then a 
rather wide or thick line of white, which 
is of irregular width, due to careless 
cutting. Then another band of grey 


Fig. 2. 


occurs of just about the same width as 
the dark band next the print. The 
papers forming the mount are not rect- 
angular, as they ought to be, and conse- 
quently the width of the margins is 
irregular. 

Now if we look at fig. 4 we shall 
notice that the mounting is very much 
simpler but that the effect is far 
better. The neutral tone of the mount 
is practically equal to the half-tones of 
the print, and the narrow band of 
lighter grey next the print just prevents 
it from merging too readily into the 
mount. Notice, too, that in fig. 3 the 
margins are approximately equal all 
round, and how much better is the 
effect when the lower margin is some- 
what wider. It is, indeed, a safe rule 
that the bottom margin should never be 
the same as that at the sides and top. 
The proper proportioning of the mar- 
gins is one of those things that depend 
to a great extent on a cultivated eve. 
Some people have naturally a good eye 
for proportion, while others seem able 
to acquire it, while others, again, never 
seem able to do so. 

Fig. 5 shows another idea in mount- 
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ing, Where a dark print is mounted on 
a mount the general tone of which is 
light grey. Here, to prevent the hard 
effect of a sudden transition from the 
dark print to a light mount, a narrow 
band of intermediate tone 
has been introduced. Be- 
tween this band and the 
mount proper, or outside 
paper, a narrow band is 
shown of a tint as dark as 
the deeper tones of the 
print. This effect becomes a 
kind of vignetting of the 
print into the mount. Some- 
times it may be carried 
further than shown in this 
. example. Ап analogous 
method is employed by the 
water-colour framers some- 
times, when bands of deli- 
cate wash, with faint lines 
containing them, are car- 
ried round the cut-out 
mount placed over the 
drawing. 

If in doubt, however, in 
regard to the correct choice 
of mount for a photograph, 
the beginner can always fall 
back on plain white, cream, 
or pale grey tints. With 
these three alternatives 
practically every kind of 
monochrome print can be 
suited. We do not say the 
effect is always the Best, 
but with a ‘ight mount it 
is seldom wrong. 

In our Weekly Competi- 
tion we offer а special 
prize for mounting. But may we say 
that accuracy and artistic effect are 
the points we consider, and not the 
multiplicity of papers or the elaborate- 
ness of the mount? 
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from time to time it may be covered 


PENKNIFE with paraffin oil and well cleaned. Or a 

SHARPENING. little petrol may be used, which will 

. dissolve the oil away. 

LET us revert for а 
moment to the use of the 
penknife for trimming 
prints in the way de- 
scribed last week. Some 
workers cut on a sheet of 
zinc, which is admirable, 
and does not blunt the knife 
any more, perhaps, than 
does a sheet of stout straw- 
board. But with either the 
knife needs keeping up to 
the mark, and the easiest 
way of doing this is to have 
the small oil stone at hand 
and sharpen frequently. 
There are various types of 
oil stone, some which cut 
very quickly, and others 
very much finer which are 
useful for putting on a very 
fine edge. For trimming- 
knife work the quick-cutting 
stone is best, as its use saves 
time. A fine stone is, of 
course, most suitable for 
such work as finishing off 
the sharpening of a re- 
toucher’s scraping lancet. 

On the stone a few drops of oil should 
be placed. The kind of oil is not very 
important, but it should not be such an 
oil as boiled linseed, which would be- Fig. 4 
come very gummy in a short time, and Д 


In sharpening the penknife the blade 
should be held fairly flat on the stone, 
but, of course, the edge must bear on 
the stone or no sharpening effect will 
take place. The blade will be rubbed 
backwards and forwards over the stone, 
but it will be pressed against the stone 
only when moved forwards. That is, 
the pressure will be applied as the blade 
is being moved edge first. This method 
prevents the production of a wiry edge. 
The last few strokes should be lighter. 
When the knife is once really sharp it 
will be found that it is only necessary 
to touch up the point every few minutes, 
or after a dozen or so prints have been 
cut. 


1 


“THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK.” 


Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 


“Notes on Exposure for Beginners.” 
“Enlarged Negatives by Copying.” 
“Modification of Negatives.” 

“Controlling a Negative.” 

“Improving Prints.“ 

“The Choice of a Camera.“ 

“Some Hints on Animal Photography.” 
“Some Photographs in an Old Garden.” 
“Some Open Landscape Work.” 
“Improving a Landscape Picture.” 
“Defects in Negatives.” 

“Light Filters.” — — 
dry on the stone almost like а varnish. орав ＋— раа UE E pie 
We use a somewhat thick cycle hub oil, articles and many others may (if е ln 
which is free from gumming-up ten- print) be obtained on application to the 
dencies. After use the stone should be Publishers, THE A. P. AND Р. N., 52, Long 
wiped with a piece of old rag, and Acre, London, W.C. 
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/ hey both use 


Velox 


Гле man who 1s wn a hurry 


He uses Velox because he knows that he can 
make a set of prints in a very short time, and that 
he can do so without any elaborate preparations. 
He does not even need a dark room—he can 
use Velox in the comfort of his sitting-room. 


The man who wants the best 


He uses Velox because he knows that all the 
time and care bestowed on the production of his 
‚ negatives is fully rewarded by the appearance of 
the prints. The highest lights and the deepest 
shadows are both reproduced in the Velox prints. 


Velox is sold in 6d. and 1/- 
packets by Kodak dealers. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Print in 5 


P, 4 Л; Wi You can get better prints in less time and without fatigue by 

TL { LA using Boots “ Printex” Box. It reduces Gaslight and Bromide 
, Printing to a pleasurable and inexpensive occupation. By eliminating 
waste it saves its cost in a short time. 


The negative and paper are placed at the top of the box and the lid 
closed down ; this automatically switches on an electric lamp at the 
bottom of the box. The power of light, and the distance from light 
never varies, thus ensuring good prints. The light is provided by à 
small pocket battery obtainable at most stores for 41d. 


Boots “Printex” Box is suitable for postcard, and smaller size 
negatives. It is strongly made, and complete with wiring, lamp, etc., 
costs only 6/6. 


Call at one of Boots branches, and see its advantages for yourself 
—you will not be pressed to purchase. 


* PRINTEX " Box 


Chief London Branch : Mail Order Department : 
182, Regent Street, London, W. 57, Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 


Issued by Boots Cash Chemists (Southern) Ltd. 


WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. "Ano рнотосварито news. 


Panchromatic Plates 


Fine un rr odd E RS eds PR ОЕ 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. 
Developer, and Printing Process 


Photograph on 


Wratten 
| 
| 


. ðWWAW³ АЧА «ði i . BERE be 
Plate. Tite eee deset ses ses sss „dises sss del Se ses eee eee 
DECLARATION.—I her uto declare that I ama bona-fide Asaketr Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 
acree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 
Name (4f a lads, weite Mrs; or МТ) O OO OSE ЕРИ Ба 
“от сипи" 7 7.2. 7 Айды дз PEOR .] ̃ Obvia ba pi I dé Ha ek VO WR Чр РРА OE 
3 T ade IL IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
T КТАП А is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
ru enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible tor loss or delay. 
State here ..... whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
"Mark package outside“ WEEKLY COMPETITION.’ 
а Coupons of any date can be used by Colonial and Foreign Readers. 
Photograph on 
8 BEGINNERS’ COUPON ONLY THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
with Kli Filter - AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 
: ( 
Prints must reaoh the office not Avallable until 
ater than the first post cn Friday. Feb uary 22. 
Title of Print 
TÀ Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time cf Day, Date 
SPECIAL LI! m 2 
| w^ Trois nf Ba! | Dev eloper, and Printing Process «909009092020000000009»000900500992909099-* sete — 2 
d тим 7 "AR TRIDOL я 4 
se —— —— | | 
————————- 
7 j | 
A NN. в DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, that 
The subject 18 the well known Kodak N.C. Film Spool and the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. and that 
Carton А the colours are red. white, ellow and black. The I have never won a Prize ina Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I а ree to 
W = Р; | ti } thi f f L t th th O a abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 
8 : : 
ratten F'anchromalic shows Is [а etler an е rdinary Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 
and proves its superiority for correct colour rendering. 1 
... ESED OPE ⅛˙ m; ß Oa 
8 и Da. ‚ Jd ey Wu 1 IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affi xed ta back of print. and if its ret rn 
Write for“ Re Orthochromatism sent post free. is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cai not be responsible for loss or delay. 
. 8 *. LJ LJ 
Kodak Limited ( W ratten Division), State here. esos Whether stamped addressed wrapper ene d for return, 


Mark package outside ' BEGINNK! S COMFETITIO 


Kingsway, London, W.C. ENQUIRY COUPONS—Either or both of the above Coupons must accompany 


Queries on Technical, Pictorial, cr other matters. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
MS the same weck. 

ATION will be freely given, 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
ranon) All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
0 0 


ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
and correspondents will 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query " or “ Criticism“ on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Reducing Bromides. 


Will you please give me the formula for reducing 
bromide prints by the iodine and potassium cyanide 
process ? F. B. D. (Hove). 


(A) Water 1 oz., potass. cyanide 1 gr. 
(B) Iodine 1 gr., methylated spirit } oz. 
Mix A and B. As this is a reducer which 
requires care and a little experience, you 
had better make a preliminary experiment 
with a print you do not mind spoiling. 
You may prefer an alternative formula, 
thus: (C) In methylated spirit dissolve 
enough iodine to impart a rich port-wine 
colour. (D) In 1 oz. of water dissolve 
т to 2 grs. of potas. cyanide. Take of 
D an ounce, and add two or three drops 
of C, and try how this works. Add more 
C drop by drop as may be required. This 
reducer requires slow and cautious use. 
N.B.—Potass. cyanide is a powerful and 
deadly poison, and should always be kept 
under lock and key. 


Hypo Fixing. 


I have been using plain hypo bath for fixing 
rints, but lately, in accordance with text- 
ook instructions, I have been using an 
acid fixing bath, and find I get stains. (2) 
Is self-toning permanent? Will five minutes 
extra in the hypo alter the tone? 

T. H. (Kingstown). 


Your experience is just contrary to 
what one might expect, viz., less chance 
of stain in the acid bath. Had you quoted 
your formula we might possibly have 
been able to track your trouble. We 
very frequently use an acid fixer, both 
for plates and bromide and gaslight 
prints, and do not remember a single in- 
stance of staining connected with this 
bath. Self-toning papers in general may 
b: regarded as equally likely to be as 
permanent as those produced by separate 
toning. The colour is partly dependent, 
within small limits, on the duration and 
strength of the hypo bath. 


Enlarging. 


When enlarging I notice a kind of halo on the 
easel round the enlarged projected image. When 
vignetting with a card the size of the head. I got a 
faint image cf other things, etc. J. W. J. (Ilford.) 


Obviously light is passing from the 
light source to the easel in some way. 
To find out how and why this is, you 
must examine each part of the apparatus 
separately, when all parts except that 
under examination is carefully covered 
up with some quite opaque material. 


This halo effect—if we catch your mean- 
ing rightly—may possibly be due to dust 
on the condenser scattering light or dust 
on the projecting lens. It may be due to 


aberrant light pencils in the optical 
system—quite likely with most con- 
densers. It may be due to light thrown 


on the easel, reflected and scattered on 
to other objects, and so back on to the 
surrounding parts of the easel picture. 
Again, it is quite possible that there is 
a small hole in the front of the lantern— 
other than the lens, of course—which is 
acting like a pinhole. To find this, cap 
the lens and examine the lantern from the 
osition of the easel. If you see any 
ight at all on the easel when the lens is 
capped, it is clearly not due to condenser 
or projector. It may be light reflected 
from the ceiling, for instance, if the lan- 
tern is not quite light-tight, and few 
lanterns are quite satisfactory in this re- 
spect. As we have not the apparatus we 
can only offer conjectures as to possible 
causes. 


Comprehensive Questions. 


Will you please explain the use and meaning 

of (1) panchromatic, (2) orthochromatic, (3) iso- 
chromatic plates; (4) light filters, (5) screens 
used for plates, (6) difference between gaslight 
and bromide papers, (7) backed plates, (8) 

generally. P. M. P. (Tipton). 

This set of queries may be described as 

a fairly “general order,” covering a field 
far too wide for us to do more than touch 
upon 7# brevissimo. Panchromatic (lite- 
rally, sensitive to a// colours) is from the 
Greek, pan, all; chroma, colour. Simi— 
larly, iso, from sos, equal; and ortho, 
orthos, correct. Etymologically all three 
words are equivalent, but usage has 
limited iso. and ortho. plates to those 
sensitive to blue and green rays, while 
pan. plates are sensitive to blue, green, 
and red, i.e., all the fundamental com- 
ponents. A light filter or colour screen is 
a transparent screen of glass, gelatine, or 
collodion, so coloured as to permit rays of 
certain colours only to pass through. 
Thus a yellow screen does not permit the 
full range of the blue rays to pass; these 
rays being relatively too active on the 
plate, they have to be handicapped, 
as it were, by filtering some of 
them out, so as to give the less active 
rays a fair start in the race. A gaslight 
paper can be exposed by bringing it to a 
distance of, say, 6 in. from an ordinary 
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gas jet for about a minute. It can then be 
developed in feeble gaslight, e.g., an ordi- 
nary jet, at 6 ft. distance. A bromide 
paper is more sensitive, and would require 
only two or three seconds, perhaps, at 
6 in. from the same gas jet. It is not 
practicable to use a naked gas jet for 
developing bromide paper, as, if we have 
enough light to see what we are doing, this 
would fog the print. But, quite generally, 
a gaslight paper yields a more contrasty 
black and white print than does a bromide 
paper. Backed plates are those coated 
with a sensitive gelatine emulsion on one 
side of the glass, and on the opposite side 
or back with an opaque or dark (red) 
coloured mixture, so as to quench the re- 
flection, which, without this “backing,” 
would affect the light-sensitive coating 
and produce a kind of light haze or blur- 
ring, called “halation.” 


Stains on Sulphide-toned Bromides. 
Can you explain the reason of the stains on the 
enclose! prints. The stain arrives in the bleaching 
bath. I do not get them with metol-quinol, but 
with amidol. G. B. (Glasgow). 

We cannot explain why you do not get 

stains with metol-quinol, but do with 
amidol, as the stains most probably are 
attributable to faulty fixing. Are you 
careful to rinse the print, both sides, 
after developing? The print should be 
plunged right int, not laid on, the fixing 
solution, quickly, and turned over once 
or twice, dragging the print over the 
edge of the bath to sweep off any air 
bells. Prints must not cling or overlay 
each other in the fixing bath, nor rest 
face down on the bottom of the bath. A 
touch of a greasy finger repels the 
aqueous solution, and leads to uneven or 
irregular fixing. The print should remain 
in the bleacher until all greyness has 
vanished. If dark patches linger in 
bleaching, this may indicate a worn-out 
bath, or greasy finger-marks. Try rubbing 
these with a tuft of cotton wool. If these 
hints fail to meet the case write again 
in detail 


Bromide Stains. 


Can you please tell me the cause of the 
brown stains on the enclosed bromide prints, 
and how they can be avoided; also a remedy 
for removing fine hair-like lines on glossy 
gaslight prints? G. W. (Bath). 


You evidently have made acquaintance 
with two of the more common troubles of 
print-making. The brown stains along 
the edges of the prints are most likely 
due to handling them with fingers which 
have been contaminated with the hypo 
bath. After touching the hypo fixing bath 
rinse and dry the fingers before touching 
prints in the developer. Another common 
cavse of brown stains is allowing part of 
the print to stick up out of the fixing bath, 
or to overlap another print in the bath, or 
to stick to the bottom or edge of the dish. 
The hair-like lines are generally attributed 
to friction or pressure, e.g., dragging the 
corner of one sheet over the sensitive sur- 
face of another sheet. Such marks can 
usually be removed by rubbing the print 
briskly but lightly with a wad of cotton 
wool or bit of clean rag just slightly moist- 
ened by methylated spirit. The editor of 
this journal described some little time ago 
how these hair-like lines could be pre- 
vented by adding to the developer a few 
drops of hypo solution—a mere suspicion 
seems to be sufficient. These hair-like 
lines or markings are variously known as 
hair-lines, friction marks, stress marks, 
etc. 
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Hard on Napoleon. 

Photography has received some nice pats on the back since the 
war broke out. Only five minutes after the commencement of 
hostilities we stated in these columns that, in view of the photo- 
graphic methods now available, this would be the first war in 
history to be properly illustrated. To-day, six months later, the 
Daily Mail says the same thing, only it adds that this fact has 
never been pointed out up to the present moment, which shows 
that our bright little contemporary does not study its seniors as 
it ought to do. It is nice to see it recognised, however, how 
ably the camera's rising, falling, and lateral movements are 
following the similar movements of another front. One’s plea- 
sure is only dashed by the regret that there were no cameras 
during the Napoleonic era—one is sorry for Napoleon, of course 
—and that Wellington and Blücher, meeting after Waterloo, 
were not called upon to halt for just one moment by a cheeky 
representative of the Evening Wink. 


Posterity. 


The writer of the Daily Mail article, however, is mainly 
concerned with the value of the photographic illustration of the 
war for the benefit of posterity. People of numberless genera- 
tions hence, he says, will know with precision by means of photo- 
graphy how our forces and those of our allies and enemies 
were uniformed, accoutred, and mounted. It should be noted 
that, while all this is being done for posterity, posterity itself 
will not even be called upon to make good the cost of plates 
and paper, unless, indeed, these things are shouldered off on to 
the National Debt, as they ought to be. It is the thought of 
a grateful posterity, no doubt, which is glowing at the back of 
the mind of those photographers who have managed to get within 
twenty miles of the front, and even to send their cameras 
twelve inches or so in advance of themselves. They are busily 
illustrating the war for people who will live and thrive a thou- 
sand, possibly a hundred thousand, years from now. At the 
same time, if I know anything of those photographic fellows, 
they would not object to letting the present generation have a 
glimpse of their records, at a guinea or so a time. 
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More Instantaneous Than Ever. 

Whatever the superlative value (as he puts it) of modern 
methods of illustration, the Daily Mail writer indulges in a very 
bold comparative, for he says that since the Boer War *instanta- 
neous photography has grown more instantaneous.” I have a 
feeling that I should like to watch this interesting process actually 
going on. What unfolding of secrets should we witness were it 
possible for us to see an instantaneous thing growing more and 
more instantaneous before our very eyes—taking on greater and 
greater instantaneity every hour. “ Instantaneous " means, accord- 
ing to the dictionary, “occurring without perceptible interval.” It 
would be very interesting to see that already imperceptible inter- 
val growing beautifully less and less perceptible as the days go 
by. Perhaps one day—or possibly we may have to wait for another 
war before it arrives—we shall get to a stage when photography 
is not much, nor more, but »»s/ instantaneous. The trouble 
then will be to keep the plates from shivering to bits, and the 
shutters from imagining themselves to be the lightning. 


Still Life. 

Among the brave and valiant deeds which punctuate the 
chronicles of time must be set that of the photographer who 
has been undertaking to get a series of street exposures in the 
city of London on natural-colour plates. He judged his shortest 
exposure to be some four seconds, and believing that the terrific 
pace of life in the streets might interfere with his work, he de- 
cided to be up with the lark, and to pull the beard of the 
ancient city before it was fairly awake. Dawn after dawn, there- 
fore, has seen him intent upon his colour exposures. For my 
own part, this waking-and-calling.early business strikes me as 
being splendidly futile, and I happen to know the City. Has 
this photographer never tried an exposure on a crowd of ten men 
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engaged in the arduous duty of watching an 
eleventh man at work? Ву a skilful manceuvre 
he can eliminate this eleventh man from the 
composition, and then expose with impunity 
on the others in the middle of the day, using an Autochrome, or 
a Paget, or any other plate he chooses. 


Hit Both Ways. 


Things are mending now, but there is no doubt that for some 
months past the photographic pasturage has been rather lean. 
It was too bad of fate to hit photography with both the right 
hand and the left hand, for there has been talk of both a chemical 
famine and a glass famine, and it is difficult to see what other 
famine there could be, save a general pocket famine, which 
would affect photography so seriously. The Germans marched 
out of Germany, and we lost our chemicals; they marched into 
Belgium, and we lost our glass. This has not been the worst of 
it, for people have not liked to produce a camera in public in 
case so stern and sinister a pursuit as photography should bring 
them into collision with the authorities; nor have they liked 
to produce it in private, lest so gay and giddy a pastime should 
make their friends think them callous. But, as I say, things 
are mending now. 


Looking Up. 


The fact that things are righting themselves is reflected even 
in the case of my dealer, who deals in a side street off our 
suburban road. The spray of the returning tide splashes up 
even upon his counter. I called on him the other evening as 
usual in order to discuss natural history; but the spider which 
has lately wreathed his stock of measure glasses had been sent 
to limbo, and the moss which had curled around the legs of his 
own stand camera had gone the way of the spider. His face, 
too, was as bright as his goods. “Things are looking up,” he 
said. “For Zeppelins?" I asked. “This is not the time to 
joke,” was his answer, and then he told me in confidence what 
had occurred that day to exalt him. A passer-by had actually 
been observed to stand and gaze in his window for quite an 
appreciable number of seconds. That was momentous. He had 
even entered the shop, although it is true that he only wanted 
to know whether the dealer sold fishing tackle. But, as the 
dealer says, there is no telling what will happen now, and I 
believe he expects to dispose of a packet of postcards before 
many weeks агг out. 


A Long Breath. 


There must be something rather choking about the photographs 
of the Scottish Federation, for I notice a paper up north saying 
that “after a breathing space” at the Camera Club the Federa- 
tion portfolio will be on view. It looks as though the portfolio 
were the sort of thing for which it is wise to take a long breath 
in advance ; but we know that this is to do it a terrible injustice. 


Party Politics. 


“Photography may claim to be... 
Daily Press. 


1 fear that in the change and shift 
Of party politixes, 

Photography, set loose, may drift 
At sevens and at sixes; 


a Liberal Art."— Eastern 


Be much by turns, and nothing long, 
Be red, or blue, or yellow, 

Support a side, then, for a song, 
Shout for the other fellow. 


But that it takes a side, insists 
My pigment-loving neighbour, 
His oil-prints proving to the wrists 
Its sympathies are Labour. 
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A recent article in our columns, discussing which was 
the only other war to be illustrated fully from first to 
last by means of photography, has 
THE FIRST WAR TO been reproduced, with acknow- 
BE PHOTOGRAPHED. ledgments, in The Camera, of the 
United States. Thereupon a 
British contemporary, apparently without noticing the 
origin of the article, falls foul of The Camera for claim- 
ing that the war in question was the American Civil 
War of 1861-65. The writer of our article, however, 
was quite well aware of the photographic work of Mr. 
Fenton (and, it might have been added, of Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) in the Crimean War, and had, indeed, drawn 
attention to it in a previous note in these columns. It 
is uncertain how many photographs were taken in the 
Crimea, but apparently not a great number, and those 
that we have seen show chiefly views of camp life and 
of the battlefield after the battle. In the Civil War, on 
the other hand, the task was undertaken by a whole 
corps of workers. The photographs numbered many 
thousands, and show every detail of the action, even in 
the firing line. Several thousands of them have been 
preserved in a series of volumes. We still think that 
our claim holds good that the Civil War, while not the 
first in which the camera was used, was the only war 
until the present one to be fully illustrated by photo- 
graphy. 
өө 9 
In addition to the publication of a special Empire 
Number of THe A. P. on March 22, as announced last 
week, the seventh 
“A. P." Colonial Com- 
petition is again being 
organised specially for 
overseas readers. In order that our readers in the most 
distant parts of the Empire may have an opportunity of 
competing, we are publishing particulars of this popular 
Competition well in advance. The closing date for the 
receipt of entries has been fixed for June 26. Prints can 
be of any size and by any process. They should be 
mounted, but need not be framed. No coupons or entry 
forms will be required, and readers of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER residing in any part of the British 
Empire, outside the British Isles, are eligible to com- 
pete. The awards will consist of THE A. P. AND P. М. 
bronze plaques and certificates, and two silver plaques 
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for the two best pictures by workers who have pre- 
viously won bronze plaques in the Colonial Competi- 
tions. In addition, a special award, consisting of the 
original of any one of the Editor's exhibition pictures 
reproduced in THE A. P. during the preceding twelve 
months, is offered for the best collective exhibit sent 
by a Colonial society. Individual prints included in such 
a collection will also be eligible for the plaques and 
certificates. The prize-winning pictures will form the 
Seventh Colonial Exhibition, to be held in THE A. P. 
Little Gallery during the summer. Under present 
circumstances such an exhibition will have a peculiar 
appeal to amateur photographers in the mother country, 
and we hope all our readers in every part of the Empire 
will endeavour to send some contributions. From the 
large amount of correspondence that reaches us every 
week from overseas photographers we know that a 
great deal of serious pictorial work is being done, even 
in the most remote Colonies, in spite of the many thou- 
sands who have gone to the front or who are in train- 
ing, and we look forward to seeing some of the results 
in the 1915 Competition. Entries should be carefully 
packed, and sent to reach the Editor, A. P. AND P. N., 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C., not later than June 26. 
O O O 
The audience at the Camera Club went tumbling 
back into the eighteenth century the other night, when 
Mr. S. Greenslade showed, by means 
GLASSES O' THE of a large number of photographic 


INWARIABLE. prints and lantern slides, what the 
table glass was like in the time of the 
Georges. For the purpose of the lecture the collec- 


tions at South Kensington and in private hands had 
been svstematically photographed, three or four pieces 
at a time, and the results made it evident that a great 
deal of skill and craft was expended in other days upon 
the shaping and modelling of the goblet and decanter 
so that they caught the light and plaved with it like 
the sparkling liquor itself. It was in the aristocratic 
wineglass that the eighteenth century loved to express 
its decorative soul, but it did not despise the ale glass 
and the tankgrd, the salt cellar and the porringer. It 
is curious that not a single example of medieval English 
table glass exists. There is beautiful Roman glass and 
Saxon glass, and then, until the reign of Elizabeth, 
there comes a pause. But we still have, fortunately, 
the delicate wine glasses of the cighteenth century, and 
are able, with due deference to their fragility and pre- 
ciousness, to raise them again to the health of another 
King George. 
Q 9 9 

Every journalist—and, of course, every photographer 
is something of a journalist—has his eve not only upon 
the topical, but also upon what may be called 
the znti-topical He knows that when the 
public mind is exercised intently upon one 
subject, there is likely to come, now and 
again, a reaction, and relief will be sought in some- 
thing quite different. This is a hint to be borne in mind 
by those who submit their work to magazines. Some 
workers seem to think that there is no opening at pre- 
sent for any subjects save those conveying a warlike 
suggestion, when the fact is that in many quarters 
peaceful subjects are the most welcome of all. In the 
present issue is a useful article on “ Woodland Photo- 
graphy in February,” which can be commended to all 
camera workers for the hints it contains for dealing 
with the essentially peaceful and “safe.” 
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і! Just about 
а the com- 
Ss E. menc e m ent 
å — of the war 
there меге 
rumours of 
the price that photographic chemicals would soar to in 
the near future. Certainly these rumours have mate- 
rialised to some extent, but as a matter of actual fact 
prices are not so high as was at first anticipated. 

Now although prices are not prohibitive, they mean 
that the photographer's chemical outlay has increased 
nearly fifty per cent. should he pursue his hobby as 
usual. I refer to the man who employs the local dealer 
to make up his own pet formule, and those who buy 
solutions made up and sold by the big dealers. There— 
fore if the worker wishes to pursue his hobby without 
any or perhaps only a very slight additional expense, 
he should make up his own solutions. 

I want to compare the cost of a few home-made solu- 
tions with those compounded by the local chemist or 
bought ready-made solutions, in order to prove how 
very much cheaper it is to do one's own dispensing; 
besides, if properly done, how much more satisfactory 
it is to know that one is working with fresh material, 
and with, I might also add, the knowledge of the exact 
proportions of each individual chemical. The chemicals 
themselves can, of course, be purchased from the dealers 
or chemists in the usual way, or direct from a chemical 
firm of repute, such as Johnson and Sons. 

Let me begin by quoting from a list in front of 
me as 1 write: Pyro-soda developer, 2 bottles, 20 oz.; 
per bottle, 8d. Metol-quinol, one solution, for bromide 
work, size not given, Is. The latter would probably 
be about a pint. These prices are those in vogue before 
the rise began, so one can naturally assume they would 
be subject to a considerable increase as prices range at 
the present time. One may safely say that the 8d. bottle 
of pyro developer would be at least 1s. 4d., and the 15. 
bottle of metol-quinol solution perhaps 2s. By buying 
the ingredients separately we shall see by comparison 
what the saving 15. 

To begin with, a small sum must be laid out in 
purchasing one's stock of chemicals. Briefly, the chief 
ones required—and the present price—are as follows : 

Sodium sulphite, say 4 lb. Present price, 4d. 
Sodium carbonate, 4 lb. 2d. 

Bromide crystals, 1 oz. 6d. 

Sulphuric acid, 1 fluid oz. 1d. 

Pyro (powder), 1 oz. 18. 3d. 

Diamidophenol (powder), 1 oz. 2s. 

Metol (powder), 1 oz. 3s. 

Hydroquinone (powder), 1 oz. 1. 4d. 


All the above have risen 50 per cent. except the first 
two, namely, sulphite and carbonate. Now with the 
above stock in hand, 60 oz. of pyro developer can be 
made up alone, using only half one's stock of sulphite 
and carbonate, thereby leaving the remainder for the 
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metol-quinol developer or diamidophenol, as the case 
may be. 

For instance, for a 20-02. pyro solution we have 

(J.) Pyro (powder), 1 oz. Price 4d. 
Sulphuric acid, 5 drops. 
Water, 20 oz. 
(II.) Sodium carbonate, 2 oz. Price 1d. 
Sodium sulphite, 2 oz. Id. 
Water, 20 oz. 
(Total, 6d.) 

Thus we get a 40-0z. working solution for 6d., which 
is 3d. per bottle; that is to say, a saving of, roughly, 
5d. on each bottle of bought ready-made solution under 
the old price, and this, too, by buying chemicals at the 
present advanced prices. 

Turning to diamidophenol, which is an excellent all- 
round developer for bromide work, we have for a 
20-02. solution, the following: 

Sodium sulphite, 13 oz. Price, about 1d. 
Pot. bromide, 8 gr. Price, a fraction of a pennv. 
Water, 20 oz. 
Adding diamidophenol, 24 grains (1-20th of an 
ounce). Price, say 1d. 
(Total, 2d. approx.) 

This works out ridiculously cheap for a 20-0z. work- 
ing solution, which, under the old price, would cost 
to make up, or bought ready made, from Sd. to 1s. 
Of course, in each case 2d. must be added for bottles. 

When these two solutions have been dispensed, there 
is still enough sulphite and carbonate left over for a 
metol-quinol solution, if required, or for renewals of 
the pyro and diamidophenol developers instead; several 
renewals, in fact, as only 31 oz. of sulphite and 2 oz. 
of carbonate have been used, leaving 4} of the former, 
and 6 oz. of the latter. The amount of sulphuric acid 
and potassium bromide used is a negligible quantity in 
either case, for although the latter has risen in price 
quite 5 per cent., only a few grains are needed at a time, 
and an ounce bottle of crystals will last indefinitely, 
especially if made into a 10 per cent. solution. 

An excellent single-solution m.-q. developer for those 
who prefer it can be made up as follows, without buving 
any fresh ingredients. It keeps well in solution, and 
can be used over and over again : 


Кл то. ИИҮҮ AA КҮТТҮ РҮҮСҮ 50 gr. 
е осаат Тогат ]˙ ů ·A.ĩ ̃ wͥ]ʃn.ʃͤ̃ tenn (56 9554 40 gr. 
// лиен 500 gr. 
e ТЕГЕ ИРНЕ 25 gr. 
СШ. GOGR Sos аллан Heute iba 500 gr. 
%%w S LEAL oon? s кейин catia: 20 OZ. 


The alkali and preservative should be dissolved first, 
and the metol and hydroquinone added later. Тһе solu- 
tion is a working one as it stands, and requires no 
dilution. Its cost to make up, including bottle, is about 
7d., calculated from present market prices, as against 
1s. Id. ready-made developer, under the old price for 
same size bottle, quoting from my list. If 25 per cent. 
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is added to the latter, which is possibly the minimum 
that would be charged, the price would come out at 
1s. 414., or say 15. 5d. in round figures, thus а saving 
of over 5o per cent. is effected. 

To sum up, the tota] outlay necessary for the amount 
of ingredients outlined above is 8s. 8d., and from this 
amount of material 60 oz. (approx.) of pyro developer, 
400 oz. (approx.) of diamidophenol, 100 oz. (approx.) 
of metol and hydroquinone can be made up in bulk 
before the supply is exhausted. A quantity of sulphuric 
acid and bromide is still left. 

By always using the same formula for either the 
development of plates or paper one becomes accustomed 
to its working, and, in time, good results are obtained 
with automatic precision. Опе gets to know each 
formula by heart, and in a very short time it is as easy 
a matter to make them up oneself as it is to pour the 
solution into the dish. 

To know one's developer—what it is capable of, its 
composition, and how to modify it if necessary—is one 
of the greatest aids to good technical work and the 
reduction of waste, so often the outcome of guesswork 
and experiment. 
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COPYING BLACK AND WHITE. 
A Demonstration at the Royal Photographic Society. 


R. J. McINTOSH stopped a gap in the Royal Photographic 

Society's programme on Tuesday in last week by reviving 
some old formula and redemonstrating some old methods. The 
subjects on which he touched ranged from the arithmetic in- 
volved in finding the focus of a lens to a dissertation on weights 
and measures; but the most complete section, accompanied as 
it was by a thorough demonstration, related to the copying of 
black and white drawings and designs in the camera. For this 
purpose he urged the value of a camera which racked from the 
back, leaving the lens stationary. His baseboard consisted of a 
piece of three-ply wood, suitably provided with grooves and 
stops, while a cigar box set on end and capable of sliding to any 
position formed an excellent support for the design it was 
desired to copy. А very good scale for pasting on the base- 
board was afforded by a column of well.printed newspaper, with 
the lines of type exactly equal distances apart. The procedure 
of getting the design in size and focus was naturally one of 
trial and error. He used clear glass for focussing in the camera, 
and an eye-piece. 

As to plate, lighting, and exposure, it was scarcely worth 
while to work with a plate which was not suitable, and there- 
fore it was advisable when copying black and white to have a 
process plate at once. As to the question of lighting, they were 
sometimes told that time into intensity was the law, and that 
long exposure to feeble light was the same thing as short ex- 
posure to bright light. That had been challenged in various 
ways, and certainly, so far as copying was concerned, the two 
were not identical. A short exposure to brilliant light would 
give a better result than a long exposure to feeble light. For 
exposure in this instance, Mr. McIntosh stopped down to F/8, 
and burnt two inches of magnesium ribbon on each side of the 
lens, four inches in all, the idea of the exposure on the two sides 
being, of course, to equalise the shadows. 

As to development, he had been given a special formula bv 
Mr. Gamble, of New Zealand, who had lectured before the 
Society on colour work a few months previously, and this he 
had found to be a good one; but he had modified it in certain 
respects, so that it now ran: 


A.—Potassium bromide ....................... Z ⁊ . 2 OZ. 
Potassium metabisulphite ......................... 2 4 
„%% f ae lase sa 8o ,, 

B.—Potassium hydrat с OZ. 
Ü % ¾ A ͤ0d mr; a 80 „ 


These solutions were used in equal quantities. The proportion 
per working ounce was, of A solution, 5) grains of each of the 
free substances, and of the B solution, 133 grains. A precaution 
to be observed when working with hvdrates was to shake up 
the bottle immediately before use. Three minutes was the time 
given for development at a normal temperature, and Mr. 
McIntosh successfully exposed and developed his plate, the sub- 
ject—a line figure and some type—being well reproduced. 
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A FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHER GETS HIS 
INITIATION. 


О UR contemporary, the Photo-Revue of Paris, affects to illus- 
trate, in the sketches reproduced below, the initiation of 
a photographer who has volunteered for the French army. 


(1) His resolution to join 
the colours is INSTANTANE- 
OUS. 


(2) He ts equipped with 
а MAGAZINE APPARATUS, 
which he has to raise to the 
level of the eye, and then 
PULL THE TRIGGER. 


(3) This is hes elegant 
and portable KIT, so arranged 
` as not to impede the move- 
wan) ments. 


(4) Among other acces- lee 
sories, when on orderly duty, 

he finds DISHES of vartous 
sorts. 


(5) His beli—is tt ROLL 
FILM ? 


(6) Before commenc in 
operations he ts loaded ил 
some MADE-UP PACKETS, 
accurately measured and 
ready for immediate use. 


(s) 
Eas qa. (7) Before биш. hts 
ма". 2 regimental quarters ts 
} 5 74 Shown the DARK-ROOM—2@S 
a preliminary caution. 


(8) In the course of train - 
ing he undertakes gymnas- 
fics, which afford him a 
SLOW BUT METHODICAL DE- 
VELOPMENT. 


(9) In the regiment there 
is no need of HYPO; its pur- 
pose is served by a simple 
word of command: Fix ! 
(Hall !) 


(10) A letter from his 
parents is the SENSITIVE 
PAPER, since tts counsels 
make him weep. 


(11) When on the march, 
40 kilometres a day, he 
gets pretty well PRINTED 
OFF, tf not TONED. 


(12) But he has an on- 
jECTIVE—the glory of the 
French flag. 
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RECENT editorial note in THE A. P. AND P. N. 

pointed out that even the shyest camera user who 

dreads being seen out with his Kodak for fear of being 
mistaken for a spy, may always find plenty of pictorial sub- 
jects inland away from prohibited areas. Particularly does 
the advice apply to the woodland and quiet country villages 
with which this country abounds. From February to April 
can also be regarded as an ideal period during which these 
subjects can be dealt win. 

The light is now steadily gaining in strength day by day, 
the forms of the trees are well defined, patches of flooded 
foreground assist the composition, and, above all, the beauti- 
fying effects of mist are well in evidence. The occasional 
snowfall, too, brings with it its own particular charm in 
altering the landscape. The picture-maker, therefore, who 
needs a little respite from the overwhelming topic of the 
war can be well advised to follow the suggestion of the 
Editor, and take a camera for a quiet day amid the trees 
of the nearest woodland spot. The reward in pictures and 
the soothing effect of communion with Nature will be great. 

One of the most acute observers of Nature has pointed 
out that trees are like human beings, in one way at least, 


Bv F. FRosr. 


A Misty MORNING. 
From the Weekly Competition. 
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WITH A CAMERA IN THE WOODLANDS IN FEBRUARY. 


я Ву F. S. 


viz. that no two are ever precisely alike, 


and while we often notice strongly 
marked differences, we seldom observe 
the strong family resemblance such 
as that which corresponds to the 
family likeness between parent and 


child in the human race. This point of 
interest may be best seen at the present and coming time of 
year, when the trees of this country are for the most part 
bereft of their leafy clothing. 

To the photographer of English landscape, trees are of 
the greatest interest. It is the exception to find such pic- 


FEBRUARY. 


By HERBERT Fe ron. 


tures entirely devoid of trees, either big or little, i.e. shrubs, 
hedgerow growth, etc. Furthermore, a considerable measurc 
of our success or failure in such pictures depends on thc 
tree factor. It therefore behoves the would-be pictorial 
landscapist to give the tree topic special attention. 

The first basal principle is this: in proportion to the 
importance of the tree element in the composition, so must 
be the individual or collective character of the trees. То 

ut this into other words, let us imagine (1) a composition 
in which the tree factor is in the distance, e. g. a plantation, 
hedgerow, etc. In this case its relative importanee probably 
will be small, and so we need not worry as to. enabling the 
spectator to recognise whether the trees are elm, oak, etc. 

n the other hand (2) imagine a case where the trees con- 
stitute a leading near feature. Here some pains should be 
taken to present the character of the tree. One should not 
mistake a holly bush for a bramble, for instance. Here 
we touch on a vital principle in art, viz., pictorial importance 
and characterisation go hand in hand. А work of art funda- 
mentally depends on the appeal it makes to our memory, 
impression, and association of past expériences. Anything 
outside these experiences is subconsciously associated or 
compared with past experience. 

The photography of woodlands is at once easy and diffi- 
cult. Any raw beginner can plant his camera opposite trees, 
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and, on a windless day, may use three or four plates, giving 
them considerably different exposures, developing these 
negatives by the time and temperature method, and be pretty 
sure of getting one good technical negative. But it is a fact 
that successful pictorial treatment of trees by photography is 
exceedingly rare. Here, then, is an open field for a few stout 
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“WINTRY SUNSHINE LIGHTS THE LEAFLESS Woops.” By G. B. Scuow. 


hearts who are already reasonably familiar with the prin- 
ciples of art and the technique of our craft. 

As mentioned before, the occasional snowfall produces a 
beautiful effect on the countryside, and the woodlands 
become a fairyland that should undoubtedly be recorded by 
the camera. 

If there is no snow, mists frequently hang over the woods 
and fields, making the landscape soft and harmonious, where 
in summer the distance is sharply defined and there is no 
suggestion of aerial perspective. But besides the misty days 
when the sun shines, though with little strength, there are 
often times when bright sunshine lights up the countryside, 
throwing into prominence the leafless trees. Then is the 
effect unlike any which the other seasons can produce. For 
there are no fresh green leaves to mar the dainty tracery of 
the branches, as in springtime, nor the heavy foliage of 
summer to darken the woods, making vivid contrasts of light 
and shade. 

The Londoner can also have his fill of woodland subjects 
if he takes his camera to one of the big parks or commons 
abounding in the suburbs. 

During the past month the photographer who has essayed 
picture-making in the woodlands will have experienced a 
great variety of climatic and atmospheric changes, pro- 
ducing extraordinary differences in effect with practically the 
same subject. This is well demonstrated in the two little 
prints reproduced on this page. In one we have the wood- 
land seen after a heavy rainfall, when the air is bright and 
clear and the sun is glinting through the trees. There is 
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almost an entire absence of mist, and every detail is clearly 
defined. The subject is now a difficult one, owing to the 
fact that much greater care has to be exercised in the selec- 
tion of a suitable view-point and in the avoidance of the 
production of a picture that will be too “busy.” In the 
second example the presence of mist practically obliterates 
the detail of the background, and imparts an added breadth 
to the tree trunks in the foreground. The snow also present 
on the occasion when this picture was taken has proved 
helpful in assisting the foreground. 

The advantage of a light patch in the foreground is also 
demonstrated in the sunlit picture, where the presence of the 
pool of water and the reflections is very pleasing. It is also 
seen in the picture on the . page, February,“ and 
in the picture on p. 121. This taking advantage of puddles 
of water in the foreground for the purpose of reflecting 
lines or light is a point that every woodland photographer at 
this time of year should remember. 

A difficulty that may arise, and is exemplified in the 
picture “А Misty Morning,“ on the preceding page, is the 
liny effect of bare branches against а sky background. This 
little picture presents а valuable hint in this connection. 
Towards the left top of the picture we have dark, liny 
branches against a light sky background, but towards the 
right top we have similar dark, liny branches against a 
half-tone background mass of more distant tree branches. 
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Misr AND SNow. 


One need not dwell on the less contrasty, more agreeable 
right-hand half of the picture. In general, lininess of tree 
branches, ships' rigging, etc., is seldom eye-restful, and if 
to lininess we add the emphasis of contrast, it is seldom 
that the рїсї re repays the interest which its forcefulness 
catches at the first instant. 

In practice the stand camera or a camera that can be 
used on a tripod should be employed for photography in the 
woodlands, as the exposures are likely to be fairly long. 
Backed orthochromatic plates and filters, or, at least, *non- 
filter” plates, are also desirable. 
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HOW LINE AND HALF-TONE BLOCKS ARE MADE. 


A Non-Technical Article on Reproduction. 


(From “The Process Year Book,” 1915.) 
H ЕЕ reproduction is employed where the effect 


required is to show tones in their subtle gradations 


from solid black to grey and even to white itself. Like 


line reproduction, it also is a photc-mechanical process, with 
the following difference : 


if a half-tone illustration be 


Fig. :.—Photograph unretouched. 


examined through a magnifying glass, the picture will be 
scen to be composed of dots. These dots are there to break 
up the solid tones and to give the intermediate value between 
the darker and lighter shadows. 

When the negative is being made, a screen is placed in the 
«camera between the focussing glass and the lens. The light 


Fig. 3.—Print on metal roughly etched. 


must therefore pass through this screen during the exposure 
of the negative. "The screen itself is very costly, and consists 
of two pieces of glass, which are engraved with parallel lines 
and joined together so that the lines run at right angles. 
Various rulings are obtainable, varving from 55 to 200 and 
even more lines per inch. The finer the screen, the finer the 
illustration. 

From the negative a 
print is made on copper 
or zinc, and the etcher 
treats the plate. The 
dots are nominally thc 
acid-resisting parts of 
the metal,and thus after 
etching the surrounding 
metal, between the dots, 
the relief thus given 
forms a printing sur- 


face. The etcher re- 
quires much artistic 
skill, as the various 


tones are protected by 
painting over those por- 


Fig. 5.—Plate routed and vignetted. 


II. — Half-Tones. 
By JAS. В. HORNE. 


tions which require “stopping ” out, thus preventing fur- 
ther etching. Where contrast is required, the acid is allowed 
to etch away, and it is only great care and much practice 
that teach the craftsman to bring out the exact values of the 
illustrations and produce the best effect. 

One very often hears 
the designation of “ litho- 
graphy " given to a coloured 
illustration. At one time 
chromo-lithography was the 
only practical process by 
which coloured illustrations 
could be printed. For every 
colour, or nearly so, sepa- 
rate prints were necessary, 
and thus lithography might 
mean any number of print- 
ings from two to twenty. 

Science aided Art several 
years ago, and taught us that 
all colours, and tints and 
shades of those colours, 
could be produced fairly 
accurately by three printings 

yellow, red, and blue these colours being primary or 
fundamental. 

The principle of the three-colour process is based on the 
theory that all colours are composed of yellow, red, and blue 
which, while not scientifically true аз applied to light, is 
nearly correct when applied to inks. 


Fig. 2.—Negative. 


- 


Fig. 4.—Plate fine etched, ready for routing away surplus metal. 


Three-colour negatives are, briefly, made as follows :— 
Each negative retains onlv those rays of the desired colour. 
Thus the negative showing the vellow values excludes the 
blue and red rays. The yellow rays are excluded from the red 
and from the blue negative. The rays not wanted are cut off 
bv means of light filters. 

The printing of three-colour illustrations is 
similar to half-tone printing, except that three 


Fig 6.—Plate mounted on wood, type-high, ready 
{ог printing press. 
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printings are necessary. First the yellow plate, then the 
red, lastly the blue, each colour “registering ” on the previous 
impression, thus completing the picture in its natural colour. 

o print three-colour illustrations is an exceedingly delicate 
task. The amount and colour of the ink must be carefully 
regulated. As many impressions are usually taken, the 
printer must be cautious to maintain uniformity. As the 
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ITH all its attractions of scenery and character, and а 

soft atmosphere of tempting tone gradations, Ireland 
ought to be a favourite field for photographic enterprise. That 
native workers have not failed to appreciate the pictorial charm 
of their country may be taken for granted, but it is only lately 
that they have recognised the advantages of organisation, and 
one of the earliest results is the exhibition of Irish work now 
held for the first time in London, at “The A. Р.” Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre. 

The show is the more interesting for its concentration on 
Hibernian landscape, life, and character, though this limitation 
has involved the exclusion of a great deal of meritorious work 
resulting from holiday rambles abroad. Productions of a purely 
national stamp, however, are the best evidence of the prevailing 
spirit, in expressing an artistic outlook naturally developed 
from intimate surroundings. 

Characteristic Figure Subjects. | 

Of course, one looks for characteristic touches among the figure 
subjects, and the quest is well rewarded in such a print as 
Mr. T. Mason’s “A Kerryman,” which is pervaded by the 
brogue and the national humour. The head and “movement ” 
of this typical figure are very suggestive, and it is to be noted 
that expression is obtained without any forcing of facial details. 
There is animation in the moving throng hinted in the back- 
ground, but the effect of sunlight is scarcely realised. “Thirsty 
Weather,” also, by Mr. G. J. Hughes, with two urchins at a 
pump, has an undercurrent of native humour. 

The deeper note of thoughtful individuality is apparent in 
Mr. A. H. Davis’s “Portrait of Harry Watson, Esq.,” and as 
a reserved but penetrating and sympathetic record this work 
is impressive, and testifies to uncommon skill. It may be 
objected that interest is too much concentrated on the face, 
leaving a large portion of the picture flat and dull, and, in fact, 
a more suggestive atmosphere and some regard for the figure 
seem desirable, though one hesitates to criticise such a forcible 
conception. Mr. Hughes contrasts a pleasant type of the “Irish 
Colleen“ with an old woman, the expressive “Old Irish Peasant,” 
that hangs near by. 

There is a delightful exemplification of Irish beauty in Mr. B. 
Jackson’s “Day Dreams,” which has much merit, notably in 
_the arrangement of soft light on the lower part of the face and 

neck. Mr. J. A. C. Ruthven’s “Portrait” is a very natural 
revelation of personality with an excellently modelled head, 
but the figure might have been better posed. The characteristic 
group, “ Coming from the Boat, Aran Islands,"* by Mr. T. Mason, 
is cleverly represented, though the houses at the back are some- 
what needlessly emphasised ; and the dainty figure of the boy 
making “Sand Castles,” by Mr. T. Day, would have been still 
more effective if the distance had been subdued to give emphasis 
to the figure. Mr. Ruthven's ‘ Reverie,” with Darby and Joan 
in the firelight glow, is an interesting work, though it would 
have been better not to give equal importance to the two heads. 
Again, the lack of well.placed emphasis is to be noted in Miss 
B. Mercer's otherwise admirable group of *Fisher Folk at 
Howth.” Her “Me Too,” a peasant woman with a child in a 
rustic scene, is natural and pleasing, but, once more, emphasis 
is disregarded in the distribution of the highest light, which 
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colours fit exactly on top of one another the merest stretching 
or shrinkage of the paper will be disastrous to fine work. 

With these observations we trust that some measure of 
knowledge has been given the general reader. He may now 
feel, when looking at printed reproductions, a better appre- 
ciation of and sympathy for the engraver and his closely 
allied friend the printer. 


, THE IRISH SALON AT “THE A. P." 


LITTLE GALLERY. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


might have been reserved for either figure with better effect. 
“The Cobbler,” by Mr. W. M. Bruce, is suggestively Irish, and 
there is other figure work, giving further proof of the high 
standard attained in this department. 


Open-air Work. 

Among the landscapes will be found some indications of 
native poetry, as in Mr. H. Hanna’s tenderly treated “Armagh 
Cathedral,” and Mr. A. H. Davis’s “The Black Rock,” with its 
hint of mystery; but on the whole I am inclined to think the 
open-air scenes not quite equal to the figure work, and it may 
be that the Irish temperament takes closer account of human 
variations than those of light and atmosphere. 

Sometimes the sentiment inspired by manifestations of Nature 
fails to take effect through insufficient observation. “The 
Heavens Declare His Glory,” by Mr. Ruthven, is striking in 
conception, but such matters as the aerial perspective of the 
sky and the colour that the gleam of the declining sun imparts 
to the sea do not seem to have claimed his attention. Also in 
* Departing Day” there is a heavy touch that obscures the 
magic of a sunset effect. Evening on the Liffey” has an in- 
teresting sky, and it is a pity that the further bank does not 
get away from the foreground. 

Mr. Ruthven, who is a notable contributor to the exhibition. 
and evidently an ardent worker of considerable range and 
originality, though of somewhat unequal output, has a well- 
composed landscape with a very good sky in “ Glenties, Co. 
Donegal.”t Mr. H. Pollock shows an interesting sunny corner 
of “Old Leinster Market, Dublin,“ and some characteristic 
scenery in a vigorous arrangement, with little aerial perspective. 
* On the Shore of Glengariff," in reference to which it may 
be suggested that the lightest parts of the trees would be rather 
darker than a light grey sky. А very good landscape, one of the 
best in the show, is Gathering Seaweed, r by Mr. J. Day, who 
shows a sympathetic perception of the atmosphere of the lonely 
shore and the tone of the sky, and has placed the man and 
cart effectively for pictorial composition. А delicate work їп 
atmospheric tone is Kingstown Harbour,” by Mr. H. Hanna, 
and the white sail is a good point, though the dark accent оп 
the left interferes with the effect, and the near water wants 
some modelling to bring it forward and give a horizontal plane. 

A sympathetic landscape that deserves appreciative notice is 
Mr. Н. Stodart's “Springtime,” which is marked by general 
harmony in its foreground, sheep, trees, and suggestion of colour 
and distance, and might have been further improved by sub- 
duing the darkness on the left, by which a tender scheme is 
overweighted. Mr. С. J. Hughes's “ Evening," on the river, has 
well.rendered water, and is reposeful and restrained, except im 
the rather forced contrasts of the sky. “ Куда! Water,” by Mr. 
T. Mason, is a good landscape, merging into the distance verv 
prettily, though the middle-distance trees tend to come forward ; 
and his Boys, Donkey, and Turf” is an original arrangement. 
Mr. F. G. Prideaux's yachting pictures are attractive. “ The 
Drowsy Sea," with telling white sails, atmosphere, and well. 
modelled water is a good example, though there is too muck 
hardness in the reflection; апа “ Close-hauled ” has movement, 
while * Sunlit Sails" is bright but rather hard. Mrs. Baker's 
* Shamrock III." is a lively representation of a cutter running 
before the wind, but here again it might have been remembered 
that hardness is not a characteristic of water, and that sharp de- 
finition inevitably deprives it of limpidity and motion. But such 
little drawbacks will be overcome, and the show convinces one 
that the sister island is on the way to being a strong contributor 
to pictorial photography. 


t Reproduced this week, p. 132. 2 Do., p. 131. 
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THE SOAP BUBBLE. BY R. J. MACDERMOTT. 
The original, a toned bromide print (64 х 81), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. | 
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ON AN IRISH LAKE. BY MISS BLANCHE MERCER, 
From the lrish Salon, now open at The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C, 
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GATHERING SEAWEED, CO. CORK. 


PY 
JOHN DAY. 
From the Irish Salon, now open 


at The A. P." Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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BY JOHN A. C. RUTHVEN. 
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From the Irish Salon, now open at The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM AGAIN. 


Sin, —It would be easier to talk with H. J. if one could be 

sure just exactly what his particular trouble 1з. 
On the whole he seems to be one of those who are anxious 
to scrap incontinently the whole British system (or lack of 
system) of weights and measures, and substitute the metric 
system. He is hardly likely to see the fulfilment of his desire. 

As long ago as 1864 an Act was passed legalising the use of 
the metric system in this country, and providing that no transac- 
tion should be prejudiced by such use. For a very long time, 
too, the system has been compulsorily (though perfunctorily) 
taught in elementary and other schools. Why, then, has not 
the system established itself to any extent? I think the answer 
is simple and obvious. Those who understand the metric 
system recognise its undoubted advantages; but at the same 
time they realise its drawbacks. That the metric system is per- 
fect, that it would abolish all difficulties and anomalies, is not 
borne out by facts or by experience. 

Personally, I use both the British and the metric system of 
weights and measures, and find no insuperable difficulties in the 
use of either. Whether I use one or the other is not decided 
by any consideration of superiority, but simply by the apparatus 
that happens to be available. One would suppose that Н. J. 
could do the like, and that he would especially find no difficulty 
in translating photographic formule from one notation into 
another. 

One of H. J.’s chief anxieties seems to be to find an easy 
method of converting minims into grains. As a minim relates 
to volume, and a grain to weight, it is difficult to see what he 
means. He says that a similar process “is quite simple in the 
case of the corresponding metric units.” I can only suppose 
that he refers to the fact that a cubic centimetre of distilled 
water at 4 deg. Centigrade (or dare I say at 39.2 deg. Fahrenheit?) 
weighs one gramme. But this only applies to that par- 
ticular volume of distilled water at the given temperature. It 
would not apply to an equal volume of alcohol, or mercury, or 
anything else. It could only be made to apply by the use of 
a table of relative densities. Would that be so amazingly 
simple? 

It is sad to hear that people have been poking fun at H. J., 
but perhaps if he will state his case clearly he may receive 
some comíort. Or he may not.—Yours, etc., 

South Woodford. W. L. F. WASTELL. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE NUDE. 


SIR,—As an amateur photographer, I am specially interested 
in the study of the nude figure, and during the last ten years 
I and my wife have done a greatdeal of work in this field, 
using for the purpose both domestic and professional models. 
From what some of these professional models have told me, and 
other evidence, I should imagine that the nude figure, where 
opportunity offers, is really a more usual subject among amateur 
photographers (including some of the most eminent workers) than 
might be inferred from the comparatively small amount of atten- 
tion which the subject receives in the photographic journals 
and in the proceedings of the photographic societies, were it 
not that the peculiar nature of the subject makes it one difficult 
to handle without offence before a general public. 

It is, however, quite possible, I think (and as I have been 
endeavouring to show in a series of articles in Macfadden’s 
Physical Culture Magasine), to exaggerate the respect due to this 
popular susceptibility, which, it would be easy to show, is by 
no means universal. As matters stand, however, the photo- 
graphic study and portraiture of the nude figure has, as yet, 
received by no means the attention it deserves from amateur 
photographers, and in addition there has been little opportunity 
for the mutual criticism, the interchange of opinion, and the 
comparison of methods and results which have been usual among 
workers in other fields, and which, there is no doubt, would be 
as useful and beneficial in this field as in any other. 

I am wondering, therefore, whether I may suggest the pos- 
sibility of the formation of a select circle of workers among those 
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who have had practical experience in this field, so as to secure 
something of that mutual help which, as matters stand, seems to 
be wanting. 

Although, at first sight, considerations of what Havelock Ellis 
calls Social Hygiene, may seem quite beyond the province of a 
photographic magazine as such, I should, nevertheless, like 
to point out how very desirable it is that some effort should be 
made to rescue so fine and noble a subject from the unjust and 
quite unnecessary disrepute into which it has fallen; and that, 
further, the present policy of a somewhat inconsistently main- 
tained taboo is the very worst, having regard to the very special 
nature of the subject, to secure that end. 

The opinion of other readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. on the 
subject will be appreciated.—Yours, etc., 

C. W. MORDAUNT. 


^? 
DED —Lĩ— 


THE “B. J. ALMANAC, 1915.” 


HE forty-fourth issue of “The British Journal Photographic 

Almanac” is just to hand, and although published on this 
occasion much later than usual, it is none the less welcome. The 
cautiousness of the British manufacturer in war time is well 
exemplified in the advertisement pages of the annual, and 
although still a bulky volume, the loss of over four hundred 
pages when compared with last year’s Almanac will be quite 
noticeable, both by the proprietors and the large number of 
readers to whom the advertisement pages are the volume’s chief 
attraction. To make up for this, however, the editor, Mr. 
George E. Brown, contributes a quite informative article on 
Modern Methods of Enlarging,” and in a matter of thirty 
pages has compressed a mass of useful data concerning this 
popular side of photographic practice. Another useful and 
well-illustrated article is contributed by Dr. Duncan J. Reid, on 
„Photography with the Microscope.” The remainder of the 
volume is filled with an Epitome of Progress abstracted from 
various sources, a series of reviews of recent novelties and 
apparatus, and a collection of formule for the principal photo- 
graphic processes. Miscellaneous information, including tables 
of weights and measures, etc., and an up-to-date list of photo- 
graphic bodies, is given. A well.arranged index to both the 
text and the advertisements completes the book. “The B. J. 


Almanac " is published by Henry Greenwood and Co., Ltd., at 
24, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., and is obtainable from 
price 1з. 


most photographic dealers and bookshops, 
covers, 2s. cloth. 


paper 


The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—To-night (Mon- 
day, 15th) Mr. Bertram Park will give a lecture on “ Flashlight 
Portraiture.” On Thursday, 18th, the subject of the lecture is 
“The Photo-Play and its Possibilities,” by Mr. Charles E. 
Dawson. 

Leek Photographic Society.— The address of the hon. secretary, 
Mr. К. Bradley, is now Park Lodge, Vicarage Road, Leek. 

Rochdale Amateur Photographic Society.— Мг. Н. Dawson, 
97, Rugby Road, Rochdale, is now secretary of the society. 

Correction.—In the article on an electric bromide printer 
which appeared in THE A. P. AND P. N. for February 1, a slight 
printer's error occurred. Line 22, col. 3, should read: *4 volt, 
4 c. p., S. B. C.,“ instead of G. B. C.“ 

Royal Photographic Society.— The subject for the technical 
meeting on Tuesday, February 16, is ** Some Practical Considera. 
tions in High-speed Photography," by Adolphe Abrahams, B. A., 
M.D. 

Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.— The directors of 
the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have declared an 
extra dividend of 10 per cent. upon the common stock of the 
company, payable March 1, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 15. 

At a meeting held in the Institute, Keith, on January 22, it 
was agreed to form a photographic society for the district, under 
the name of the Keith Field Club (Photographic). Mr. J. Robert. 
son, bank agent, was appointed president, and Mr. John Pirie, 
63, Moss Street, Keith, secretary and treasurer. The club rooms 
will be in the Institute Buildings. 
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A HOME-MADE ALBUM. 


HE following article shows how the 

A. Р. handy man can make an album 
to suit the particular class of print he 
affects. 

Obtain two boards 4 in. thick, 10 in. 
wide, by 14 in. long, chamfer one edge 
as shown in fig. 1, as well as thorovghly 
glass - paper the inner side of each 
board to biing it to a smocth surface ; 
these are called pressing boards, and their 
use is described later. Three small cramps 
of the shape and size shown in fig. 2 
wil! be required. These can be procured 
at any ironmonger's for a few pence. A 
large-size needle and some thread or stout 
silk, dark cr light, according to the colour 
of the paper used, and some glue will be 
required, and if a proper gluepot is not 
to hand, a good substitute can be made 
out of two tins, such as a “ Lvle's" golden 
syrup tin for the outer or water container, 
and a smaller cne to fit inside to hold the 
glue. 

To make new glue it should be broken 
up small, and sufficient to occupy one- 
third of the pot is put in. Hot water is 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of Tue А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


four leaves 12 in. by 10 in., so that twelve 
sheets will make forty-eight leaves, of 
which two are used to lin» the insides of 
covers, leaving forty-six; and if each leaf 
is fully utilised the album will hold 184 
half-plate piints, or one page can be de- 
voted to one print, whatever its size, just 
as the fancy of the worker dictates. 

The top edge of the album 1s called the 
“head,” and the bottom edge the “tail.” 
Decide how manv leaves vour album is to 
contain, and proceed as follows: Care- 
fully fold each 25 in. by 20 in. sheet 
twice, making as aforesaid one section of 
four leaves. For every section cut two 
strips of mounting paper 12 in. long by 
14 in. wide, fold down the centre, and 
insert each pair of slips between each pair 
of leaves; these enable the album to 
close flat when it is filled with prints. If 
these were cmitted it would not close 
properly. 

When all th^ sections have been made, 
place them all together, and put a piece 
of card between every two sections, so аз 
to level the album up for pressing ; knock 
the album up square at the head, and 
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mark, in at the next, and so on until the 
thread or silk comes out at the cut at the 
tail; take the next section, and pass the 
needle in at the cut at the tail, and repeat 
the sewing as in first section, bringing the 
needle out at cut at head; the loose end 
of thread hanging from head of first sec- 
tion is now tied to the thread projecting 
from section No. 2, after pulling both 
tight. When this is done, take section 
No. 3, and pass needle in at cut at head, 
and sew as before, until it emerges at the 
tail; the thread is pulled tight, and the 
needle inserted between sections Nos. 1 
and 2, as shown in fig. 4, and catches up 
the thread which joins them; this is called 
a kettle stitch. The remaining sections 
are sewn on in the same way, the thread 
at the last kettle stitch being finished off 
with a double knot. Two pieces of tape 
about 3 in. wide are now taken and 
worked through the two series of loops 
of thread (fig. 5); allow about 3 in. of 
tape each side of album. The album is 
now placed between the pressing boards 
with the tapes outside, and screwed up 
by the cramps. The back, which should 
project slightly, is then glued, and when 
the glue is set, not dry, the sections are 
beaten one over the other with a hammer 
(hg. 6). This has the effect of making a 
sharp ridge against which the cover will 
lie. Now take a piece of linen 3} in. 
wider than the back, and glue it to the 
back, allowing 14 in. to project each side 
of album; put aside to thoroughly dry. 
When dry, remove from the pressing 
boards, take two pieces of millboard 
about 4 in. larger all round than the 
finished cover will be, and lay it on the 
album in position, mark off a line à in. 
from the back. Lines are then drawn from 
the tapes to this line, and a cut is made 


then poured on until the glue is just place between the two pressing boards, } in. wide, and the tape passed through 
covered, and left to soak for about twelve with the back projecting about 1 in. b»- from the outside of the cover. Another 
hours; it will then be found that most ot yond the chamfered edges. Put on the cut is made ] in. away from the first one, 
the water has been absorbed by the glue. cramps and screw down tightly. Now and the tape passed through again. When 


Sufficient water 1s again added to cover 
the glue, and the pot put to boil over a 
slow fire or a gas ring turned low, fre- 
quently stirring. the contents until the 
whole of the glue has melted. 

Mounting papers can be obtained in 
sheets 25 by 20 in., thick, medium or 
thin. It will be found that medium thick- 
ness will suit our purpose best; a sheet 
folded twice will form a section, and make 
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divide the back into five divisions, making 
a thick pencil mark on the four. points 
across the back, as shown in бе. $, 
Measure } їп. from each end, and with а 
sharp knife or dovetail saw make a cut 
about 3 in. deep across the back; remove 
album from the boards, and it is now 
ready for sewing. Take one section, and 
pass the needle filled with thread or silk 
in at the cut at head, out at the first pencil 


both tapes are threaded through, draw 
them tight, and then carefully mark off 
size of cover by pencil marks at each 
corner, remove cover and cut to size, re- 
place, thread tapes, and fasten down the 
ends of tapes with glue. Glue down the 
projecting pieces of linen on to the covers, 
and the back can then be put on. Obtain 
a piece of bookbinder’s cloth (the writer 
strips off the cloth from the plain backs 
of old catalogues), 34 in. wider than the 
back, and 3j in. longer than length of 
album, glue the cover for a depth of 13 in., 
and wait until the glue is tacky, then 
place the piece of cloth on and care- 
fully smooth in position, turn album over, 
and repeat; place album under a weight, 


tt — being careful that there is not any super- 
| "i T€ fluous glue about cover to stick it to the 
| ا‎ A table, and allow to dry. When dry the 
u” n Aa) did ends of the cloth can be cut, glued, and 
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turned in at the head and tail, as well 
as over covers. The covers can now be 
finished off either with linen or paper, as 
the worker's taste may incline. Which- 
ever is used should be j in. all round 
larger than cover, so as to turn in and 
make a neat finish. The inside of each 
cover is then lined by glueing down to 
it the first and last leaves of the album; 
slip a piece of waste paper under the leaf 
to protect rest of leaves when glueing, 
take out paper, and close cover down on 
to the leaf, then open slightly to see that 


D tg ccrta it has gone down smoothly, put a piece of 

— ä „ fresh paper in at each end, as well as tem- 

à Fig ^. — ر‎ porarily covering album to protect covers, 

Diagram.shewing method of кеге shewing and place between pressing boards, and 
paving, Wréngemea oy E L leave until thoroughly dry. W. D. G. 
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should make a 


OME portraiture 
very special appeal to the amateur. 
It is in this line of work that he has 
nearly all the advantages over the pro- 


fessional worker. He knows his sitters ; 
he can repeat the exposures—until the 
sitter’s patience reaches breaking point. 
He can pull the furniture about to his 
heart’s content—if only he carefully 
restores it to its previous disposition. 
He can drag his sitter into every room 
in the house; command a change of 
costume. In fact, he has virtually a 
free hand. This being the case, why 
does he not succeed more frequently ? 
The pitfalls are many in number, but 
happily not any of them very difficult to 
evade. 

The two little illustrations on this 
page are very fair and typical examples 
of beginners’ work in this region. We 
may, therefore, take them as our text 
for a few object-lessons. 


A.—Tue CLERK. 
From the Beginners’ Competition, 


By Arthur S. Clark. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in Tux AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners' Competition or the Advanced Workers' 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


In example A we have a courageous 
attempt at portraiture by artificial 
light. It is instructive to note the de- 
tails at the outset, viz., Imp. Sp. Rapid 
plate (say about 200 H. 
and D.), F/8, 15-watt metal 
filament lamp, included in 
the picture, exposure three 
minutes. 

Now, a first glance shows 
us that the general effect 
is chalky high lights and 
inky dark shadows, i.e. an 
over - contrasty negative. 
We may feel pretty sure 
that the negative is either 
over-developed or possibly 
pyro stained, and perhaps 


“a bit of both." A second 
look shows the high lights 
lack gradation, the shadows 2 
lack detail. Hence we infer 5А 
that the lighting was too - 
contrasty, too harsh. Some- 
thing in the way of a diffus- $ 
ing screen should have been R 
interposed between the light d 
source and the chief object, m 
a Sheet of E 
tissue paper y 
under the : 
lamp shade, 
for instance. 
This would 
also have 
helped the 


shadows by 
scattering and 
diffusing light 
into them. 
In short, the 
fault here was 
too much direct light on the 
light side, and not enough on 
the shadow side. Or other- 
wise just what was wanted 
was a shortening of the scale 
of tones, but cutting some- 
thing off at both ends. 

A long scale with harsh 
contrasts is one of the chief 
difficulties of artificial light 
work generally—of course, 
including home portraiture. 
The tip is—shorten the 
scale of light and shade, 
be generous in the matter 
of exposure, do not over- 
develop. 

The second example, fig. 
B, shows that a negative of 
good technical quality has 
been secured; both expo- 
sure and development of 
the negative have been suc- 
cessfully carried out. But 
here again the problem of a 
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B.—At Home. 


strong light on one side of the figure and the 
very little light on the shadow side pre- 
sents itself. We at once notice the shadow 
cast on the door by the figure, for instance. 


а " 
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-—— - 


Ву С. М. Lloyd. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


Data given are:—Imp. S.R. plate, as 
before, F/16, II a.m., August; exposure, 
30 seconds. This priat well illustrates 
a very frequent difficulty in home por- 
traiture, viz., a strong, unsubdued light 
from a smallish window, and very little 
light reflected into the shadows, 1.e. 
general conditions more or less com- 
parable to the companion illustration of 
artificial light. 


The background is complicated in both 
examples. In fig. A the eye tends to 
be attracted and bewildered by the 
many books and papers, so that we lose 
some of our interest in the figure. In 
fig. В the various objects on the table 
behind the figure cut this space up into 
a multiplicity of light and dark patches, 
which is somewhat eye-wearying. In 
each case the picture would have been 
greatly improved by the removal (omis- 
sion) of three-fourths of these objects. 
In fig. B one wonders what will happen 
to the sitter if the door is unexpectedly 


opened. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Canterbury Joins Southern Federation. 


I am pleased to hear that the Canterbury 
Camera Club have during the past week joined 
forces with the recently formed Southern Photo- 
graphic Federation. In many respects this 
society is very progressive and ever ready to 
adapt itself to the altered conditions of modern 
times. At the annual meeting of the club the 
decision was arrived at unanimously. Other busi- 
ness included the election of officers as follows: 
President, R. С. Wills; vice-presidents, W. С. 
Austen, F. С. Snell, Н. Divers, and A. Н. Dod- 
man; hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. F. H. B. 
Smith, with Mr. C. G. Dixon to assist him. 
Slowly and surely the Southern Federation is 
gathering strength, and each new unit to join 
increases in greater proportion the manifold 
advantages to the rest of the societies. I am 
keeping my eye on the Eastbourne Society, and 
hope to announce their accession next. A little 
persuasion from Brighton and Worthing may 
possibly help them to decide in the affirmative, 
and follow the example of Canterbury. 


Some Scottish Notes. 

A feature of the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land exhibition, held last week, is that the picture 
awarded first place in the exhibition will be loaned 
to the Association for the purpose of reproduction 
in photogravure. Copies of the picture, signed 
by the exhibitor, will then be used as awards in 
the case of members who have previously gained 
the Association plaque. It is, of course, a mem- 
bers’ show, and as Mr. J. Craig Annan is 
judge, the society will be assured that the 
photogravure wil be well done. Never in the 
history of an exhibition has such a small per- 
centage of exhibits remained over for return to 
the exhibitors as occurred at the break-up of 
the Scottish Photo. Pictorial Circle Exhibition 
last Saturday. No fewer than 9r out of a total 
of about 120 frames hung were used as prizes in 
that most successíul art union they held, thus 
leaving only twenty-five per cent. to be returned 
to the senders. I think they ought to have 
raffled the balance. In the successful lantern 
slide competition of Glagow and District Photo- 
graphic Union, which was held in the rooms of 
the Partick Camera Club, there was an entry 
of 120 slides; and Mr. W. S. Crocket judged and 
criticised the slides. He placed Partick Camera 
Club first, and Dennistoun Photographic Associa- 
tion second. 


Yet Another Federation. 

Naturally I hear some of my English federations 
asking what is this Glasgow and District Photo- 
graphic Union. Well, the truth is, it smacks a 
little of an opposition show to the Scottish 
Federation. It came into being somewhat quietly 
about last May, to assist in stimulating the 
interest in photography among the various clubs 
in Glasgow district, and incidentally to perform 
she ordinary functions of a federation in providing 
a means for the interchange of lectures and 
demonstrations. Already they have been success- 
ful in arranging combined lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and inter-club meetings during the season. 
A portfolio is also in circulation, and the manage- 
ment is a working council of delegates from each 
club, who meet once a month by rotation in the 
club rooms of the federated societies. I have 
repeatedly pointed out that large and scattered 
areas are never nearly so successful for federation 

urposes as where the control covers an area of 
nfluence that can be made personal and easily 
traversed for supervision. Small and closely 
federated districts, with a good system of inter. 
change in the federations, is the secret of success. 


We Frame Your Exhibits. 

The Edinburgh Photographic Society unani- 
mously decided to hold their open exhibition 
from February 20th to March 6th inclusive, be- 
eause to do otherwise was considered a minor 
form of capitulation to the War Lord of Potsdam 
and self-elected arbiter of modern Kultur. So 
visitors this year will pay sixpence to enter, and 
the Red Cross Society will benefit accordingly, 
as the whole of the receipts will be handed to 
the funds. R. Duddingston Herdman, William 
€rooke, and W. Inglis Clark are the judges 


appointed, whilst a feature of the exhibition that 
wil appeal to exhibitors is that the society 
undertakes to provide glazed frames for exhib'ts 
sent from a distance, provided they conform to 
one of the following sizes in outside measurc- 
ments of their mounts—24 by 16 in., зо 
by 34 in, 18 by da in, and x5 by 1 in. 
To economise space, it is requested that exces- 
sive margins should not be used. The address of 
this society is 38, Castie Street, Edinburgh. A 
number of exhibitors have already notified that 
their pictures may be sold for the benefit. of 
the Red Cross Society. 
Nature Photographers. 

Just a reminding note to my readers who are 


members of the Nature Photographic Society 
that the fifth annual meeting will take place on 


Saturday, February goth, at the rooms of the 
Selborne Society’s headquarters, 84, Avenue 
Chambers, 42, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
(Nearest Tube stations: Holborn and British 
Museum.) The council will meet at 3 p.m., the 
general meeting at 4 p.m., and tea will be 


served at 5 o’clock. At 6, or thereabouts, a slide 
exhibition will be passed through the lantern, 
composed of the socicty's circulating set, supple- 
mented by tho:e brought by members. Mr. H. 
Armytage Sanders, of 26, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C., wishes to have à postcard intimation from 
all who intend to be present. I trust there wil! 
te a good attendance of nature photographers, 
and thus ensure the individuality of the society 
being maintained. 


The Eye Divine. 

Mr. J. C. Thompson, the secretary of the 
Southern Photographic Federation, lecturing at 
the Southampton Camem Club, told the members 
they were in clover compared with other parts in 
regard to restrictions on photography, instancing 
that in one particular town where military rule 
prevails a photographer had to get permission in 
writing from the military authorities to take a 
photograph in his own  drawing-room. Mr. 
Thompson's subject was the human сус, and his 
ccmparisons between the eye and the camera werc 
intensely interesting ; but the conclusion arrived 
at is that the modern camera is a clever human 
invention, whilst the eve is divine. It needs to 
be on the coastal towns of the East Coast, for 
not so much as the glimmer of a farthing dip 
can be seen after dark. 


They Laugh at Croydon. 

"If you cannot learn, you can laugh," said the 
secretary of the Croydon Camera Club, when he 
announced Mr. W. L. F. Wastell to give the 
society a demonstration of cil printing recently. 
I am told, however, the subject left nothing to be 
desired, so far as instruction went, for occasion- 
allv Mr. Wastell can be serious, though it may 
only be an accident. On the 17th inst. this 
society will compare notes between the “R. P. S. 
Affiliation” and THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
circulating sets of slides, when both collections 
will be shown. 


Bowes Park on Italy. 

Mr. G. H. Dannatt is not only a good photo- 
grapher, both technically and pictorially, he has 
the power of holding the attention of his audi- 
ence from start to finish of his lecture. The 
Bowes Park Photographic Society were delighted 
with him last week. He has visited Northern 
Italy on many occasions, and can speak with 
authority on its people, their habits, and the 
past glories of the nation as represented by their 
buildings of unsurpassable magnificence. A great 
number of slides were devoted to Venice, with 
its Grand Cana] and gondolas, but few people 
seem to realise that it 15 also a seaport of some 
importance. 


Nottingham Camera Club. 

My congratulations to Mr. E. A. Pollard, the 
exhibition secretary of the Nottingham Camera 
Club, who has keen appointed to a commission 
as lieutenant in the Robin Hoods. His new mili- 
tary duties and the uncertainty of domicile have 
rendered imperative some relaxation in the duties 
attendant on the club, so I am glad to announce 
Mr. С. R. Cranch has come forward, and will 
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act as secretary pro fem. No society knows 
better than the Nottingham Camera Club how 


many photographers just fail in the exhibition 
pictures when they undertake the mounting, hence 
it comes as small surprise to find they will in 
future encourage exhibitors by allowing that 
their pictures may be mounted as well as framed 
by the trade. Messrs. Raines, of Ealing, will 
take note of this concession. 


S. P. F. at Portsmouth. 

I have received an interesting series of sub- 
jects which are to form the second half of the 
winter programme of the Portsmouth Camera 
Club. Several of the lectures are followed by the 
mystic letters "S. P. F.,“ which, I am informed. 
are to be the common abbreviation for Southern 
Photographic Federation. On February 17th the 
new circulating portfolio of the federation will 
make its first stop on its journey round the 
societies, 


Bootle Exhibition. 

The Bootle Amateur Photographic Society's ex- 
hibition has proved to be a great success in 
every way, and, I am informed, the winners in 
the open classes are as follows :—Architecture, 
Mr. R. H. Beavan, Chester; Portraiture, Mr. 
J. S. Peters, Bootle; Still Life, Mr. Robert 
Wright, Bootle; Pictorial: 1st, Mr. J. J. Beasley, 
London; 2nd, Mr. Geo. Collings, Bootle. 

The Armley Exhibition. 

Another society who have held a successful ex- 
hibition is the Armley and Wortley Photographic 
Society. The show was open for three evenings, 
and lectures were an added attraction. I am 
told the exhibition was all that could be desired 
in point of numbers and average quality of work 
shown, whilst the improved conditions under 
which the society can now display their work at 
the new headquarters had an encouraging effect 
all round. 


A Lecture in Colour. 


A very interesting lecture is down for February 
ith at the London and Provincial Photographic 
Association, who meet at the Food Reform 
Restaurant, 2 and 3, Furnival Street, Holborn, 
E.C., at 8 pm., and Mr. Ernest Human, the 
secretary, asks me to invite my readers to this 
lecture. I am giad to do so, for I am sure the 
subject will be worth some effort to te present. 
Ihe subject is “Our Village Homes," when over 
130 slides in autochrome, Sanger-Shepherd, and 
Paget colcur processes will be cxhibited by Mr. 
Arthur E. Morton. 

France Before the War. 

The picturesque native costume of Brittany is 
gradvally being discarded, and with it the un- 
sanitary modes of living—one a matter for con- 
gratulation as much as the other for regret, savs 
Mr. T. H. Greenall, the president of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Photographic Union. These 
observations were made at the Warrington Photo- 
graphic Society, in his lecture on “France Before 
the War." One picture of an old street in Мог. 
laix showed an open sewer running down the 
centre of the paving, over which marketers were 
stepping with no concern whatever. Bordeaux is 
impossible for English visitors in June, July, сг 
August; the lecturer was fortunate in being able 
to choose the spring and autumn for his several 
visits. Then the sky is not cloudless, and with a 
“five-times screen” and ortho. plates (small ones 
well covered by the lens) he succeeded in making 
every landscape a picture, and certainly figure 
studies could not be made more attractive. 


The Manchester Standard. 

The Manchester Amateur have annually held a 
fairly successful auction sale of the surplus appa- 
ratus members accumulate from time to time, but 
this year they are going one better, and are going 
to print a catalogue of the articles on offer. The 
sale is on March 2nd, in the club rooms, and all 
lists and description of property offered must be 
delivered to the secretary by February acth. I 
note the society have captured four new members 
for February, but much greater efforts will] be 
necessary if the secretary’s demand is to be 
complied with—which is a 4co standard member- 
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N mounting the print 
we must consider the 
final effect we wish to 
roduce, remember- 
ing that the mount 
exercises an influence 
on the appearance of 
the print, both as to 
its tones and its 
colour. Of course, if 
a print is on a per- 
fectly white base—that 
is, if the paper of the 
gaslight or bromide 
paper is a pure white — 
and if the image, after development and 
fixing, is pure black and grey, then the 
print has no colour. But most usually 
an image has some faint tinge of colour 
—it is a little inclined to blue black or 
to brown black. And, of course, many 
kinds of prints have a definite colour, 
such as sepia or red chalk or purple 
brown. Let us, therefore, point out two 
broad rules for guiding one in the 
choice of a mount or mounting paper : 

First as to the tone. A light mount 
makes the print appear darker, and a 
dark mount makes it appear lighter. 

Second as to the colour. A mount 
of the same colour as the print will tend 
to neutralise the colour of the print, 
while a mount of a complementary 
colour will tend to intensify the colour 
of the print. 

Now let us explain what we mean by 
tone. The word is very commonly used 
in photography to mean the colour of 
the print. Thus we speak of a purple 
gone or a brown tone when we really 
mean a purple colour or brown colour. 
Tone is more correctly used to indicate 
the representation or suggestion of a 
colour by a shade of monochrome. 
Also the relation of one part of a pic- 
ture to another, as, for instance, when 
a high light or a deep shadow is out of 
tone, the one too white and the other 
too dark. 

To get an idea of the way in which 
the mount will affect the appearance of 
the print we may make a very simple 
experiment. Cut two squares of a 
medium grey paper, say about an 
inch square, and mount them on a piece 
of white paper and a piece of very dark 
or black paper respectively. The square 


on the white paper will appear many 
shades darker than the one on the black 
paper; in fact, it will be difficult to 
believe that they are exactly the same 
tint actually. Now just what happens 
with the square patch of even tint hap- 
pens with the print; and so if we look 
at figs. 2 and 3 we shall see the effect 
on the general tone of the print of the 
dark and the white mount in turn. 

But we may take this a little further. 
The print is not, like the patch, even 
from side to side. Some parts are light 
and some parts are dark, while a good 
area of the print is half tone. Notice, 
then, how the dark mount emphasises 
the lights of the print, while the light 
mount  em- 
phasises the | 
shadows f 
One's experi- 
ence agrees 
here with ie 
theory. A B s 
low - toned (| | 
print — that 
is, а print 
which many | 
people would 
call muddy— 
looks better | 
on а dark ^2 
mount, or, * 
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practically 3 de 
the same КЗ ЖОЕ 
thing, framed DA ARUM ris ы 


cloe in a 

dark frame, 

because only in this way can the high 
lights be got to show any luminosity at 
all. Only a print in a high key or one 
with a fairly full scale of gradation will 
stand a white mount. 

If we look at fig. 3 as a finished 
result, we shall find certain displeasing 
points. One is the sudden transition 
from the print to the mount. There is 
an effect which may, perhaps, be de- 
scribed as “bald.” This may be avoided 
to a great extent by the use of a line or 
a band of some other shade round the 
print. It is not easy to see why this 
band or tint or line should destroy the 
“bald ” effect. We find it used in the 
form of bands of water-colour wash 
round the mounts of water-colour draw- 


MOUNTING: THE EFFECT OF THE MOUNT ON THE PRINT. 


ings. In the case of etchings, we have 
the impression of the metal plate, and 
then usually a thin-cut mount. Even 
when a drawing is mounted under a 
cut mount, the mount being close to 
the edge of the print, we get something 
of the effect because of the light or 
shadow on the cut, bevelled edge. 

Fig. 4 shows the effect of the same 
print mounted with a tint or band of 
paper next the print, and a narrow line 
between this band and the mount 
proper. Such а method of mounting 
tends to isolate the print in just the 
same way that a frame isolates the pic- 
ture; but at the same time the effect of 
the mount on the print must be borne in 


Fig. 1. 


mind, just as must the effect of the wall 
on the framed picture. 

The most difficult part of such 
mounting is the proper choice of the 
shade and the width of the tints, and it 
is well to have a very wide range of 
papers ; in fact, one could not very well 
have too great a range. Of course, 
much variety of colour 1s not necessary, 
but a score of different shades of warm 
grey and as many of cool grey will not 
be amiss. 

The cutting of the papers requires 
much care and precision, and the best 
straight-edge for the work is a plate- 
glass one, taking care that the edge is 
absolutely straight. A large cutting 
shape, say 12 by ro, answers well, and 
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Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
will hold the print and mounting papers into contact with the paper. After be laid over the print and the cut made 
firm while the cuts are being made. a few minutes the paste will have while at the same time the width of the 
Having decided on the papers and dried enough to make it safe to trim band of tint is easily seen. Some 


roughly deter- 
mined the 
widths of the 
tints the 
mounting will 
proceed as 
follows : 

First trim 
the print in 
the way de- 
scribed in 
Notes OF a 
fortnight ago, 
taking special 
care to get it 
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people have an eye sufficiently accurate 
to enable them to do this, but others 
prefer to measure the width, and mark 
before cutting. The top margin may 
be practically less than the sides, but 
the bottom one should always be more-— 
how much more depending on the sub- 
ject and the proportions it is intended 
to adopt for the mount proper. 

The paper being trimmed, two more 
dabs of paste are put on the back, and 
the whole is laid down on the next sheet 


EW readers shou!d note that 


: т | : tly be tan- back numbers containing 
E Abd d IL. wo . E D 

üuy dab of previous Beginners Lessons are 
some good obtainable from the Publishers, 


p hot ographic 
paste are put 
on the back of 


52, Long Acre, Londcn, W.C. 


the print near of paper, which in its turn is trimmed 
the two top down again in just the same way. In 
corners, and cutting, very great care must be taken 


the print is 
placed on the 
paper which is 
10 form the 
band next to 
the print. The 


Fig. 4. 


to get the bands perfectly even in width 
that is, each cut must be absolutely 
parallel with the edge of the print itself. 

It is worth while practising with a 
few waste prints so that some little ex- 
perience may be gained, and then 


plate-glass shape 
top, and will 


round the paper. The utility of the 
glass shape is now apparent, for it may 


may be laid on 


prints which are actually required inay 
press the print firmly 


be tackled with greater confidence. 


READERS are reminded that a signed reproduction of the Editor’s 
"The Empires Watchdogs,” 
every amateur photographer who sends a shilling to us for The Prince 
of Wales’ National Relief Fund. 


already been received for the Fund. 


picture, is still being presented to 


Over a thousand shillings have 
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РнотоскАРНІС News, 52, Long Acre, London, W. C., and marked Query or " Criticism“ on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Lens; Telephoto Exposures. 

(1) Can the outer surface of a photographic lens 

be repolished ? (2) Re telephoto exposures. 

H. J. C. (Rainham). 

(1) Yes, a Jens glass сап be 1epolisned, 
but it is work which only a professional 
lens maker can do satisfactorily. If pos- 
sible, the Jens should be returned for 
repolishing to the firm that first made 
it. (2) In reply to your query re tele- 
photo exposures, too long to quote here 
in extenso, perhaps the most useful reply 
we can give you—and, possibly, interest- 
ing to other readers as well—is our own 
method of working: (а) llaving selected 
the subject, the image is focussed on the 
ground glass, using the positive lens 
only. Some well-defined feature—which 
is sure to be included in the larger-scale 
picture—is selected. Say the distance 
between two tree-tops, a cottage-roof, 
etc. This is marked off (measured) by 
laying a bit of straight.edged paper 
(envelope, etc.) on the ground glass, tick- 
ing off the selected picture distance with 
pencil. (5) Then the negative attach- 
ment is added, and the process repeated. 
It is now easy to see by comparing the 
first and second measurements what the 
linear magnification is. Suppose this to 
be about midway betwen 3 and 4 times. 
Squaring 3 and 4 we get о and 16. Mid- 
way between о and 16 is, say, 12. If, then. 
we use the same actual stop for a small- 
scale picture with positive lens only, and 
large (34 times linear) scale picture with 
negative lens added, the second exposure 
will be twelve times the former. Thus, 
if past experience suggested 4 second for 
the small scale, then 6 seconds would be 
about right for the large scale. Expe- 
rience, however, shows that these large- 
scale pictures tend to look a little flat, 
and therefore one would advisedly keep 
the exposure a little on the short side, 
say five instead of six seconds, as above 
estimated. 


Various Questions. 
(1) A friend took the enclosed photograph, 
in which you will see that the brick-wall back- 
ground shows through the figure. He is cer- 
tain it is not a case of double exposure. 
(2) Does prolonged fixing—say half an hour— 
have any effect on a plate? (3) How should 
one set to work to find out if the speed of a 
shutter was correctly marked? 
E. V. (Brighton). 


It is obvious that at some time or other 
an image of the brick wall behind the 
figure was thrown on the plate when the 
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figure was not in front of it. It is quite 
possible, if the camera was used on a 
stand and an iris shutter used, that the 
shutter was not quite closed, and so was 
acting as a pinhole. Or, possibly, some- 
where in the front of the camera there 
is a tiny pinhole letting in light and 
forming an image. We have met with 
similar cases where one or other of these 
explanations has accounted for double 
images of a kind quite similar to yours. 
(2) Half an hour in the fixing bath will 
do no harm if the bath is clear, but if it 
15 greatly discoloured (by much previous 
use with oxidised developer), this pro- 
longed immersion may impart a stain to 
your negative which you may find a diffi- 
culty in removing. Ап acid fixing bath 
keeps cleaner (stain free) much longer than 
does a simple solution of hypo. (3) You 
can, for a fee, have vour lens and shutter 
tested and reported on by the officials at 
Kew; but if you are merely concerned 
with ordinary practical purposes, Messrs. 


Beck (Cornhill, F.C.) would test and 
report on your shutter—a matter of 
quite a small fee. Although various 


methods for testing and timing shutters 
have been published, none of them are at 
once easy and accurate. 


Developing. 
I have Tessar lens, but it does not give so 
sparkling a negative on films as on plates. 
Please let me know what is the defect of 
my work; what is better to use, plates or 
films, etc.? J. T. J. (Bombay). 
The difference is not in any way due to 
the lens, but is a matter of exposure and 
development. A so-called sparkling nega- 
tive may be attractive to look at, but it 
does not give a technically perfect print, 
as such a negative means slight under- 
exposure and over-development. It is 
equally easy to get sparkling film or plate 
negatives; but, generally, films require 
rather longer development to get this 
effect, which, as you will rightly infer 
from the above, is not a desirable type of 
negative to aim at. The negative you 
send is lacking in detail and gradation in 
the darker parts, indicating under-expo- 
sure. The stain is probably due to pro- 
longed development or stale developer. 
Possibly this stain might be removed more 
or less Ьу bathing it in a saturated solu- 
tion of alum acidified with citric or hvdro- 
chloric acid. The mottled appearance of 
the sky shows the need of moving the film 
about frequently in the developer. Plates 
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are easier to work and cheaper than films, 
but are not so portable. They give equally 
good prints. It is a matter of personal 
preference. 


Spots on Bromides. 
I get white spots on my bromide ealarge- 
ments. Apparently there are no spots visible 
after fixing. but only when they are dry that 
I find them, etc. J. J. H. (Kingstown). 
Regarding your query as to the special 
stop you mention, we have no experience 
of the matter, If you wish to try it, you 
could easily cut out one of this kind, and 
put it inside your own lens and try the 
effect. We should be interested to hear 
vour experiences and opinion. Regarding 
the white spots, they would seem to be 
due to the removal of portions of the 
image-bearing gelatine coating from the 
paper, if you find, on examining with a 
magnifying glass, that the paper is laid 
quite bare; but if the gelatine still re- 
mains over the spots, then we suspect the 
cause to be local reduction by air-bells 
clinging to the hypo-saturated paper. In 
the former the special character of the 
wash water may have something to do 
with the decomposition and solution of the 
gelatine. Some time ago we had a some- 
what comparable experience with plates, 
due to prolonged washing in very warm 
weather. Have you tried a change of 
paper? You might also try an acid 
chrome-alum fixing bath. 


Enlarger. 
I bought daylight enlarger, and found the 
image was not in focus on a piece of ground 
glass in place of the paper, but was in focus 
about 1 in. in front of the paper position. 
Would this be affected by using very small 
stop? Does the stop being { in. from the lens 
cause the focus to recede an inch or so? 
E. J. T. (Queensferry). 
From your sketch and notes we infer 
that your enlarging apparatus is fitted 
with a single (non-achromatised) lens. 
With such a lens the visible focus (chiefly 
of the yellow ravs) is further away from 
the lens than is the actinic (photographici 
focus. This difference is usually 1-3oth to 
I-40th the working focal distance, which 
in your case is, say, 12 in., i. e., say I-3rd 
in., or thereabouts. If you put, first, a 
pale yellow and then a dark blue piece of 
glass close up to the lens, and, as before, 
seek the focal planes, you will get a pretty 
good idea as to how far the visual plane is 
from the best distance plane with such a 
lens. This will not be affected by the 
size of the stop. 
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The Scrap of Paper. 


I have lately had demonstrated to me, by a photographer, a 
use for newspapers. In a quiet way I had often wondered why 
it is that newspapers are produced. It is true that they occa- 
sionally serve for wrapping up articles bought at shops; but 
there is now a popular prejudice in favour of non-printed paper 
for this purpose, for if the articles are perishable, like fish or 
fruit, the printed matter may hasten their demoralisation. News- 
papers also used to serve at one time for covering over pots of 
jam, and for pasting on the backs of picture frames, but the 
coming of the ha’penny press has brought about a worsening in 
the fibre of the paper used, and now it is scarcely suitable for 
either of these purposes. Newspapers, therefore, have been 
rather at a discount lately. They still appear to be published, 
however, and the public continue to take them in (in return for 
which they continue to take in the public), for habits of this kind 
are not eradicated easily. 


` А Use for the Press. 


When, therefore, my photographic mentor announced to me 
that he had discovered a use for newspapers, I rejoiced to think 
that possibly Fleet Street and its neighbourhood need not be 
levelled into agricultural holdings after all. He has found that 
a scrap of newspaper is very convenient when you are copying 
black and white in the camera, for you simply paste down a 
column of newspaper on the baseboard between the front of 
your camera and the object you are copying, and, seeing that 
the lines of type are at equal distances from one another, it 
serves as an excellent scale, and is of great assistance in getting 
size and focus. In this way both the metric system and the 
imperial system, so far as length is concerned, are knocked into 
a cocked hat. We shall no longer think in inches or in centi- 
metres, but in lines of the Daily Yell, and, no doubt, presently, 
when we come to the bigger units, and want to express, say, 
the approximate infinity for a lens, we shall simply make use 
of the headlines instead of worrying about yards and metres. 
This will have the disadvantage, of course, that in the case 
of a lens having a focal length equal to one column of the 
Evening А plex, it will be necessary to wait until something 
really sensational occurs, in order to get a scare head” of the 
requisite infinity. 


Party Bias. 


There is no splendid innovation without its dangers, and the 
danger of using newspaper as a baseboard scale, as one well- 
known pictorialist immediately pointed out to the author of the 
method, is that interference effects may arise owing to the 
political colour of the newspaper used. An instance in point. 
My friend pasted on his blackboard a portion of a newspaper 
which can be scented from afar for its strong politics. I will not 
say on which side its sympathies are cast, for that would be 
against the spirit of the party truce. There it lay—the other 
side would say it lied—and the task was to copy a right-angled 
figure. I swear to it that every precaution was taken to ensure 
accuracy. Yet when the negative was finallv taken out of the 
fixing bath, it was found that the angle in the image was de- 
cidedly obtuse. At my suggestion a paper of the opposite hue, 
politically speaking, was then pasted over the other, and the 
experiment repeated with the self-same right-angled figure. This 
time the angle was quite as decidedly acute as it was formerly 
obtuse. I leave these facts to speak for themselves. It is my 
simple duty to state them; to explain them is neither within my 
duty nor my powers. 


The Riddle. 


A friend brought me the Zimes the other day, and pointed out 
a paragraph, in which it was explained that one firm had given 
to a hospital a hundred "photographic enlargements,” while 
another firm had given sixty “enlarged photographs.” “Now 
tell me the difference,” he demanded, “between a photographic 
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enlargement and an enlarged photograph.” I 
hesitated a little, and then I said, “Well, of 
course, theoretically there might be a ашегепсе, 
but I can’t exactly work it out on the spur of the 
moment. Give it up.” “The difference between a photographic 
enlargement and an enlarged photograph,” said my friend 
triumphantly, “is that one has seven syllables, and the other 
only five.” 


Going to the Wall. 


The psychological effect of wallpapers is well understood. 
People are happy or depressed according to the colour and pat- 
tern of the wallpapers they have to live with. Now someone 
entertains the bright idea of adding to the sum total of happi- 
ness or depression by filling the dado with photographic enlarge- 
ments. Our houses would thus become a permanent photo- 
graphic show, with the photographs at knee level instead of at 
eye level. Certainly, if the dado is taken, the space to be filled 
is big enough to allow free movement of the photographic elbow. 
In a moderately sized dining-room a dado three feet high would 
mean that a space of something like two hundred square feet 
had to be covered. This leaves out of the reckoning the 
chimney-piece, for which, perhaps, a decorative arrangement of 
photographic tiles would be suitable. For my own part, I 
have so often decorated the back of the firegrate with my 
prints that I am afraid, if I began on the chimney-piece, 1 
should, by force of habit, consign the pictures to the old posi- 
tion. 


Art and Trickery. 


In a contemporary we see it stated that “trickery in photo- 
graphy may be an aid to art.“ The truth would have been better 
put the other way round, affirming that art in photography may 
be an aid to trickery. But our contemporary goes on to tell 
us how one photographic trick may be worked, presumably to 
an artistic end, for we are instructed that in the course of the 
arrangements a picture has to be “laid on a small box just 
beside the man, with one corner pointing to his head." The man 
with one corner pointing to his head is a very familiar figure in 
artistic portraiture. Some of us think him an appalling 
nuisance, but that is probably because we are devoid equally of 
trickery and of art. 


The Prescription. 


Inspired by seeing, in the reception-room of a well-known 
physician, a copy of Photograms of the Year. 


Poor Jones was in a seedy state, 
It may have been the gout, 

Or, say you, influenza, which 
Is always here about. 


The doctor felt his feeble pulse, 
And told him he was ill, 

And said that he must have recourse 
To potion and to pill. 


And wrote him a prescription out 
In scruples and in drachms. ... 

The pharmacist misread the words, 
And gave him Photograms. 


The tonic did its rapid work, 
And now, for blood and bones, 
You'd have to search for long to find 
A sounder man than Jones. 
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The recent annual meeting of the Royal Photographic 
Society was held under far more cheering conditions 
than has been the case for a number of 
years. Rigorous economy has resulted in 
a balance of £130 on the right side of 
the account, and this in spite of the fact 
that the annual exhibition resulted in a loss of £72. 
The general working expenses of the Society, under Mr. 
Lisett's able treasurership, have been diminished by an 
amount equal to nearly four shillings per member, and 
without curtailing any privileges or diminishing апу 
activity. A considerable leeway has still to be made 
up, however; but should financial fortune continue to 
smile, the first things to benefit will be the Journal and 
the Library, while it is Mr. Furley Lewis's idea, if the 
present were a time to attempt fresh experiments, to 
develop the social side of the Society. Mr. Lewis's re- 
election as president was extremely popular; the vice- 
presidents were Mr. W. B. Ferguson and Dr. C. Atkin 
Swan, and the only new figure on.the council was Mr. 
A. L. Coburn, doubtless in recognition of his services 
in organising the American Loan Section at the annual 
exhibition. 


THE R. P. S. 
ANNUAL. 


Amateur photographers are coming slowly to see 
that winter offers nearly, if not quite, as great a scope 
for the use of the camera as does 
summer. But they are still in a 
minority who are as keen and as 
energetic on their hobby in January 
and February as in June and July. Many, it is true, 
spend their time well during the long evenings in 
making lantern slides and bromide enlargements, yet 
what could be more health-giving and invigorating 
than an occasional camera tramp in winter? Often ona 
wild, blustering afternoon at this season a walk over 
moors or downs will provide many a fine negative. In 
many parts of the country the cold weather has been 
responsible for a considerable amount of ice that may 
not be dispersed for weeks. Masses of icicles, a good 
example of which is shown in the reproduction on 
р. 152, afford a fine subject for the camera. We under- 
stand from the author of the photograph that this speci- 
men built itself up gradually, day and night, for three 
days, having its birth in quite an insignificant little 
trickle; but, under the influence of King Frost, this 
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trickle grew in size until it became a great frozen 
cascade, with magnificent pendant icicles clustering 
around it. To photograph this cascade was not easy, 
for it came tumbling down the face of a small but per- 
pendicular cliff. However, by a little climbing and a 
liberal use of the rising front the negative was secured. 
As a certain amount of stopping down was called for, 
a time exposure had to be made and a stand camera 
used. Backed orthochromatic plates were employed, 
and these seem to be essential for correctly rendering so 
bright and dazzling a subject. 
e o @ 
The camera appears occasionally to play a psycho- 
logical róle at the front. In one instance, which we 
take from the Echo de Paris, the 
THE CAMERA AND ordeal of being photographed actu- 
COURAGE. allv braced the men to face a sterner 
fire. In the Meuse a detachment 
of French infantry recently found themselves for the 
first time receiving the attentions of the German artil- 
lery. The men hesitated for a moment; there was a 
slight movement of recoil, which was not lost upon their 
lieutenant. Instead of encouraging them with words, 
the officer took a wiser course. Calling upon them to 
halt, he walked out quite calmly, turned his back to 
the enemy for the first and only time, and, with the 
little camera he carried, took a photograph of his men. 
That was all. Then the detachment resumed opera- 
tions, astonished somewhat, but at the same time com- 
forted. There was sound psychology behind it. In 
war, to stimulate a flagging courage, it is not enough 
to speak, someone must act. The snap of the shutter 
at such a moment became in a way symbolic. 
өө Q 
Not many amateur photographers have explored that 
fascinating part of London known as the "Docks." A 
notable exception, however, is Queen 
TH€ CAMERA AT Alexandra, to whom the St. Kathe- 
THE DOCKS. rine's Docks belong, and a lantern 
slide from one of her Majesty’s 
negatives was shown in the course of Mr. J. G. Brood- 
bank's lecture at the Camera Club. It was a view of 
the Tower Bridge and the Thames shipping, taken on 
a dull evening. The other photographs in the lecturer's 
collection were taken either by himself or by a clerk in 
the offices of the Port of London Authority, and gave 
some idea of the wealth which lies hidden beneath 
coarse wrappings or is stowed away in gloomy ware- 
houses along the forty-five miles of wharves and quays 
lining the richest port in the world. Cutler Street ware- 
house, close to Liverpool Street Station, is something 
for the photographer to fall back upon when he has ex- 
hausted the cathedrals. Twenty thousand elephants 
make a practice of despatching their ivory to this 
warehouse every year, and ostriches by the hundreds of 
thousands send their tail feathers. Thither also come 
four hundred million pounds of tea, and one hundred 
million cigars. At other dock warehouses cheese comes 
through to the extent of a million boxes a year, fleeces 
of sheep to the number of forty millions, rum by the 
hundred thousand gallons. And there are those miles 
of fungus-covered wine vaults. It was noteworthy, 
when Mr. Broodbank offered to conduct a Camera Club 
party round the Docks some Friday afternoon, how 
suddenly an enthusiasm developed for flashlight photo- 
graphy. It is to be hoped that the traditional vapour 
of those wine vaults will not prove too great for the 
photographic constitution. 
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T this time of 

year, when 

many amateur 
photographers are 
making enlargements 
from negatives secured last 
year, it is surprising the lack 
of method shown in the 
average dark-room and the consequent waste that 
arises. Nowadays, when strict economy in the matter 
of materials is essential if the hobby is to be followed 
at all, the following notes may be of value when making 
enlarged prints from one's stock of negatives. 


The Negatives. 

All those that have survived the developer are worth 
a little time for individual attention before introducing 
them into the enlarger, so, first of all, look them through 
by the fireside, in a good light, rejecting all that are 
not worth printing. Then begin to classify them. Label 
respectively two plate-boxes To Intensify " and “To 
Reduce," and place into them those that would be thus 
improved. Now sort the remainder into three piles of 
"thin," "average," and “dense,” for, unless you are 
an expert, you will be surprised to see the variation in 
the time of exposure that negatives of different densities 
require. 

Should funds allow you to purchase a Sanger- 
Shepherd or other density meter, you can at once mark 
each one with its right degree of density, from 1 to 30, 
and you would then find that, when two average nega- 
tives were marked respectively 17 and 20, the latter 
took double the exposure of the former, and if a “thin ” 
one be marked 6, and required 4 seconds, an “average " 
of 18 would need бо, and a dense“ of, say, 26 as much 
as 6 min. 20 sec. But a meter, although a luxury, is 
by no means a necessity, for the simple threefold 


classification will, with judgment and practice, carry : 


you through well. 
Choosing the Size. 

Now take one of these piles, say the “average " one, 
and go through it again, examining each negative to 
determine whether the whole or a part of it is to be 
enlarged, remembering that some portion of it, espe- 
cially if it be a snapshot, will often give a better pictorial 
result. While doing this, you can also fix in your 
mind the degree of enlargement that will best suit the 
subject. 

Now subdivide this pile, not according to the amount 
of paper to be used, but to the degrec of enlargement— 
quarter-plate to whole-plate, or quarter-plate to half- 
plate, etc.; but if a piece of half-plate paper is to be 
used for a portion of a negative that would otherwise 
demand a whole-plate piece, put this negative in the 
whole-plate pile; this will avoid continually refocussing. 

Now take a box with three divisions (plate-boxes 
glued together will do). In the first put the negatives 
to be enlarged, and as they are done transfer them 
to the second, to be put awav. The third division is for 
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any sudden discovery you may make; perhaps a plate 
needs spotting, owing to pinholes, or requires further 
consideration, and this partition will save you trouble 
afterwards. Should you intend ultimately to make 
lantern slides of any, label a fourth division “ Lantern,” 
and place the negative there instead of in the second. 


The Paper. 


For a little cost of labour and money at the outset 
endless trouble may be saved by keeping the bromide 
paper carefully, instead of in its own wrappers, which 
are difficult to manipulate in the dark. At any large 
stationer’s а small chest of four drawers can be 
obtained for about 4s. 6d. Get one of these, foolscap 
(or music) size, also a large sheet of millboard. 

Take the drawers out, and line each with black or 
brown paper; then with glue or seccotine put a ledge 
of cigar-box wood, about an inch high, round the four 
inside walls of each. Cut the millboard (with knife or 
fret-saw) into four lids, to exactly fit on to those ledges. 
About 2 inches from the end of each board divide it 
in two, longways, and then hinge the two pieces 
together again, with music binding or otherwise. Cover 
both sides of the lid with black paper, and glue the 
narrow half on to the wooden ledges at the back of the 
drawer. When this is dry and a knob is added (a 
large bead will do), you have four light-tight boxes 
which will both keep the paper flat and, by simplv 
placing the required drawer on the table by you, make 
it very easy of manipulation. 

It is a good plan to put a partition down the middle 
of the two top drawers, and to label them respectively 
Postcards and “ Half-plate." The spare halves of 
each are then available, either for a different brand or 
to be receptacles for exposed pieces. The third drawer 
can be labelled '*Whole-plate," and the fourth “Large 
Sizes“ or “ Exposed.” 

The Easel. 

To fasten up bromide paper in the dark is often a 
problem. The bars sometimes provided with the easel 
cover too much paper. Pins make holes, and get lost 
in the dark, and if they “miss fire" at a corner it has a 
nasty habit of nodding aggravatingly at you directly 
you have removed the cap. A simple way to fix it is 
to use the wide clips with which we hang up our films 
or prints. 

To be able to accomplish this, get two pieces of card- 
board—one stout piece, the exact size of the paper to 
be used; the other can be a spoiled mount, about 2 or 
3 inches larger all round. Lay the smaller on the larger, 
but separated by two strips of wood seccotined to both 
cardboards, placed about an inch from each end of the 
smaller piece and flush with its sides. 

The larger card is affixed to the easel, either by its 
wooden bars, if there be any, or by elastic bands or 
string. The smaller card now protrudes with its 
smooth, firm surface towards the lens; and being the 
exact size of the bromide paper, this is easily clipped 
on at each end bv merely feeling, anv adjustment being 
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made by moving the larger card. Several of these 
contrivances are easily made, to take various sizes of 
paper. 

Exposure. 

Methods are often given us to solve this terrible 
question; but the varying degrees of enlargement, the 
density of the negative, and the aperture of the lens 
make anv fixed laws impossible, to say nothing of the 
power of the illuminant used and the differences in 
the speeds of various papers, although a wise operator 
does not change his brand without reason. Wonderful 
sums are sometimes given whereby we may work out 
the effects of all these contingencies; but the draw- 
back is that, when the critical moment arrives, we find 
that we have forgotten the formula, or even if we have 
a mathematical brain it cannot be worked out in the 
dark, with no stationery handy! 

In Watkins’ Manual " we have a good help towards 
the solution of the difficulty. The writer suggests that 
a stick should be cut the exact length of the focus of 
the lens that is used, and when the negative has been 
focussed at the required size, measure the number of 
sticks between the lens and the paper on the easel. 
Call this “ The number of foci." Then a simple table, as 
copied below, is given for proportional times, according 
to the number of foci. 

But instead of using this table alone, it is better to 
make it applicable to your own circumstances by making 
as a basis known facts as to your own particular lens 
and stop, your illuminant, and the brand of paper, all 
of which you can know by trial in the first instance. 


O doubt it is a result of the distracting influence of war 

that only 18 out of 125 affiliated societies are taking 
part in the annual competition of the Royal Photographic Society, 
which is now exhibiting a selection of the work at its gallery, 
35, Russell Square. On the whole, the stage of progress reached 
by the general body of amateurs, as revealed by the show, must 
be regarded as encouraging, and in some respects, mainlv on 
the technical side, as very satisfactory. . 

From the artistic standpoint, however, it seems that there is 
still a good way to go. The significance and suggestiveness of 
tone, the graces of decorative composition, and the vital import- 
ance of aerial perspective still await wider recognition. 

Evidently landscape has paramount attraction, for figure subjects 
are very few; but it is to be noted that one of the three plaques 
given by the society is awarded to Mrs. K. Gash for her clever 
child-portrait, “Faith.” This work, however, is remarkable for 
precise rendering rather than for realisation of a sentiment, and 
a portrayal of the natural spirit of childhood might have been 
preferable to the strained expression, with upturned eyes, 
assumed for the occasion. It may be suggested that Mrs. Gash 
might more profitably turn her undoubted skill to the candid 
interpretation of Nature. 

Mr. S. Bridgen, who takes another plaque for “The Lock,” 
manifests some of the power that lies in simplicity and breadth. 
and the white bridge, diversified bv branch-shadows, in contrast 
with the dark trees, is striking. Such forcible emphasis, how- 
ever, has its dangers, of which the most ordinary, that the 
accentuated object refuses to take its place in aerial perspec- 
tive, 1s exemplified in this picture. Another plaque is won bv 
Mr. James Evans, for “The Old Mill," a building happily placed 
in a well-composed landscape, the tone of which, however, does 
not harmonise with that of the sky, while the brilliance of sun- 
light 15 neglected, together with all the colour and reflected 
lights that give quality to shadows. 

Some of the prints have been seen in other shows, among the 
most interesting being Mr. M. O. Dell’s ** Father Thames,” which 
has exceptional qualities of tone and atmosphere, and Mr. F. 
Humpherson's “ Nature in all her Glory Dressed,” and “ Llan- 
rwst Bridge.” 

Mr. RBridgen's “L Hiver” another 
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Foci Thin. Average. D en:e. 
INO... E eal 2 I 2 4 
„Ж ОЛОТ 2} E: 3 6 
E aE 3 24 41 9 
5 3% 3 6 12 
B ura teda rat 4 4 8 16 
„ 5 61 121 23 
E ККК С 6 9 18 30 


Suppose, for example, you are enlarging quarter to 
whole-plate. You measure, and find it 3 foci (sticks). 
The negative is an “average ” one, and with your lens, 
stop, and light you find, on trial, that this takes 6 sec. 
on “Jones’ Platino Matt.” 

In the table 6 sec. "average" comes under No. 4. 
So write a footnote to your table, Jones’ P. Matt, at 
3 foci, use No. 4.” 

Another day you wish to enlarge a“ thin“ vest-pocket 
to a Robinson's postcard, which is 11 times the speed 
of Jones’ paper. You find, on measuring, after you 
have focussed, that perhaps you have 4 foci. All you 
have to do is to work the exposure from the preceding 
footnote. A thin negative on Jones’ No. 4 gives 4 sec. 
for 3 foci. Jones’ at 4 foci would have been No. 5 (two 
places lower) = 61 sec. Robinson's is 13 the speed 
of Jones’, so 64 X 1$ = 4 sec., roughly. Now you will 
find a "thin" at 4 sec. in No. 5. So make a second 
footnote for future guidance : “ Robinson's postcards at 
4 foci = No. s." Unless you possess the exact density of 
the negative these figures will only form a basis upon 
which your judgment can work, but you will find that 
they will give you a good start in the exposure problem. 


WORK AT THE R. P. S. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 


example of his bold and simple method ; there is a wide stretch 
of snowy ground and a grey sky as a bleak setting for 
a bare tree. The use of big, broad masses of tone is to be 
commended, but it is necessary to make them suggestive by 
natural gradations, and this is where he falls short, especially 
in the total absence of sky perspective. 

Mr. A. E. Farrant's ‘Sunlight in the Pine Woods" is interest. 
ing in its arrangement of gleams of light on the path and among 
the trees, and might have been much more so if he had con- 
sidered that the mvstery of the woodlands is of more importance 
than sharp definition. Much breadth characterises Mr. Bertram 
Wickison's ** An Alsatian Village," with a strongly marked con- 
trast between the illumination of the curiously timbered house 
and the darkness of the tree in the foreground. What would 
Corot have said to such heavy foliage, and can Mr. Wickison 
imagine the rustling of leaves in such a solid mass? *' The 
Village Well," from the same hand, is much more sympathetic, 
and makes a prettv scene. 

There is much that calls for admiration in Mr. H. C. Tyrrell's 
“The Lily "—good technique, nice tone, and pretty modelling 
of the head—but the decorative intention 1s frustrated by square 
composition, accentuated by the line of the arm, and that of the 
flowers on a level with the top of the head. The sailing-boat on 
the river in “Twickenham,” by Mr. C. L. Lenfesty, stirs pleasant 
summer memories, and one wishes that the water were on a 
horizontal instead of a vertical plane. Water is not a strong 
point in the exhibition, and even ^In the Teeth of a South- 
wester," sea is treated by Mr. J. J. Carruthers as if it were a 
hard and solid substance, with the result that the waves look 
fixed. Whatever the camera mav see, human vision cannot re- 
cognise such precise definition in moving water. 

Mr. R. Chalmers, in “Beyond,” represents a contemplative 
female head with sympathetic suggestion, and the quiet tone 
and soft light help to make this an expressive work. Mr. Louis 
Dick’s “Butterfly” is the fanciful figure of a child tripping on 
wet sand, with her cloak held out like wings. It is a pretty idea, 
and the reflection of the figure is good, but the head 1s much too 
dark against the sky, and contradicts the airiness and delicacy 
that should pervade such a scheme. 

The show remains open till March 6. 
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ob 
| Ws HESE two catch phrases 
aq | are constantly being 
! used by photographers 
in ways which lead to all sorts 
of mistakes and confusion. 
It will therefore be worth while 
to consider them carefully. In 
chapter 2 (p. 47) we saw that, 
in fig. 5, for instance, we can 
have a gently graduated range of 
tones, or light and shade, extending 
from white paper to the darkest tone 


is 


our printing paper will give, and that there is no precise 
Therefore 


point where light tones end or dark tones begin. 
we have just as much gradation in 
the darks as the lights, i.e. grada- 
tion is not a quality limited to the 
lighter end of the scale. So that 
when exposing and developing we 
should remember that Nature's 
gradations extend from the lightest 
to the darkest tones, and our aim 
should (in general) be to secure as 
long and as delicately graded à 
series of gradations as we can. 
But as a rule the range of tones 
in our subjects is much greater 
than our printing paper will yield. 
Therefore we seldom can succeed 
in translating all the tones 
literally; more often it is a case 
of proportionate compromise—a 
kind of penny in the shilling 
arrangement. But of this more anon. Now with regard to 
“detail in the shadows.” This simply means registering dif- 
ferences of shade at the dark end of the scale—or showing 
a difference between the darkest and nearest darkest parts. 
Thus gradation of the high lights and detail in the shadows 
both mean preserving and recording small light and shade 
differences at opposite ends of the scale. In practice this 
means giving just enough exposure to get a developable 
effect for those dark tones which are almost, but not quite, 
the darkest parts, and stopping development just short of 
that point when the all-but-highest ones are as dense as the 
highest lights. This is the true meaning of “expose for 
the shadows and develop for the high lights.” 

Now do not forget that it is light which enables us to see 
things and to make pictures. But as William Hunt truly 
says, “There is only one way to have light. Have darkness 
to make it on. Nothing exists without its background.” 
In fact, we cannot have light without shade, or vice versa. 


Fig. 17. 


„STUDIES 


Ву W. NORWOOD. 
Special to " The Amat:ur Photographer and Photographic News." 


IV.—“ Detail in the Shadows." 


Fig. 15. 


Fig. 18. 
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“ Gradation of High Lights.” 


Even light or even darkness means nothing, as, for 
instance, a sheet of white or black paper.  Photo- 
graphers—just as young art students—are apt to think only 
or chiefly of light, to the neglect of shade and shadow. | 
In these days of such control printing processes as oil, 
bromoil, and gum-bichromate there are certain points in 
connection with shade and shadow which call for very special 
attention, as is evidenced by frequent serious mistakes. 
Bright sunlight very generally means cast shadows in our 
pictures, and аз often the success of the work depends on 
the right treatment of these shadows. The first thing to note 
about a sun-cast shadow is its marginal definition. Suppose 
we have a vertical tree-trunk casting a shadow on snow. It 
is at once seen that where the shadow 2nd tree-trunk mect is 


Fig. 16. 


where the sharpest outline is, found, and that this sharpness 
gradually falls off as the distance between the casting object 
and receiving surface increases. 

In fig. 15 we see a straight cedar pencil and a brass curtain 
ring casting shadows on the cylindrical surface of a white- 
paper-covered canister. Here we can see how the sharpness 
of margin falls off as the intervening distance increases. 
Print pigmenters, bear this important point in mind. 

Second, we here (fig. 15) also see that the darkness of the 
cast shadow also falls off just as its outline sharpness does. 

The third point to notice is that the shape or form of the 
cast shadow depends not only on the form of the casting 
object but also on that of the receiving surface. Thus the 
straight pencil casts a straight shadow on the flat table top, 
and a curved shadow on the curved canister. Note also the 
forms of the shadows cast by the circular ring. 

However, so far as form or drawing is concerned, happily 
for the photographer, the lens looks after the chief part of 
this business. Therefore any inter- 
ference with the lens drawing re- 
quires very considerable knowledge 
and skill, if it is not to do more 
harm than good. 

Next with regard to the colour 
or tone of the receiving surface. 
Here mistakes are often made. In 
fig. 16 is shown the effect of using 
a black object (stick of charcoal) 
to cast a shadow on a white-paper- 
covered box, and also on a smaller 
box wrapped in the blackest paper 
obtainable. Note that the stick 
does cast an easily seen shadow on 
the black as well as the light sur- 
face; and, further, note carefully 
that the shadows cast on the black 
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and white surfaces are equally dark, although that on the 
white surfaces scems to be much the darker ; this is due, of 
course, to contrast effect. 


Transparency of Shadows.” 

This expression is very frequently met with, but not always 
understood or estimated in its true importance. The ex- 
periment shown in fig. 17 illustrates this matter. Here we 
have the white paper box casting a shadow in diffused (bright 
cloudy sky) light. Part of the shadow falls on the white 
table top, part on a sheet of black paper used as background. 
So far as the tone of the two receiving surfaces goes, we find 
a measure of confirmation of fig. 16. But here we may see 
something of the light reflected by the various white sur- 
faces. (Reflection effects call for further notes anon.) Now 
in the shadow cast by the white box are placed a bronze 
and a silver coin. Two important points to notice are that 
while the nearer smaller silver coin is a little lighter than 
the other coin, their difference is not so much marked as 
one might expect. The reason is partly because both were 
bright reflecting surfaces, and partly the effect of reflected 
light in the shadows. The chief point to notice is the fact 
that both the light silver and dark bronze objects are clearly 
shown as “detail in the shadows," i.e., we can see into and 
through the cast shadow to the coins. In open sky-lit out- 
door scenes in bright sunshine the cast shadows are never 
so dark that we cannot see objects in these shadows. 

It is sometimes stated that we cannot have a shadow within 
a shadow. But we have already seen a refutation of this 
error in fig. б. Experiment 18, however, is a better exposi- 
tion of this matter, as well as illustrating some other points. 
By arranging a group of objects so that they are lit by two 
different light sources (windows) we see how each window 
accounts for its own shadow. This illustration is more likely 
to interest a painter than a photographer, so we need not 
now linger to discuss it in full detail. But the outstanding 
рош for the photographer to note is that the shadow cast 

y the charcoal stick shows three portions: (1) on the un- 
shaded table cover, (2) on the shadow cast by the white box 
and (3) on the black box. Whence we may learn that with 
more than one light source we can add shadow to shadow 
just as we can add light to light. 
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FIXING BROMIDE AND GASLIGHT PRINTS. 


By Fy ©: 1, 


HE operation of fixing bromide or gaslight prints seems to 

be so absurdly simple that few beginners realise that it is 
possible to go wrong here. Yet neglect to take a few very 
simple precautions accounts for probably the greater number 
of faulty prints in the way of stains, etc. The following points 
require attention: 

1. Use plenty of fixing bath, so as to make quite sure the 
prints are well covered. The solution should be at least an 
inch deep in the dish. 

2. Do not let the prints cling together, or overlap, or stick 
to the bottom or sides of the dish. 

3. When inserting a print, do not merely toss it on to the 
surface of the fixing solution, but put it into the solution at 
once, so that all parts of the print may at once come in contact 
with the fluid. Small prints may be laid on the liquid face 
down, and at once pressed into the fluid, and then turned over 
once or twice, drawing each surface of the paper gently over 
the edge of the dish to sweep off any clinging air-bells. Large 
prints are better dealt with singly in the following way, having 
only one print at a time in the dish: With one hand, say the 
left, tilt the dish so that the fluid is mostly at the left-hand end 
of the dish. Take the print in the right hand (face of print 
upwards), and insert the left-hand end of the print into the 
deep pool at the left end of the dish. Lower print and dish 
together, causing a sweeping, steady wave to flow over the 
face of the print. Rock the dish once or twice, then turn the 
print, drawing it gently over the edge of the dish as above 
mentioned. 

4. After contaminating the fingers with hypo, rinse them and 
dry them before proceeding to another development, or brown 
stains may result from handling a print with hypo-contaminated 
fingers during development. 

s. If part of a print projects up into the air during fixing, 
this may yield a light patch or a dark stain. 
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ITEMS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC INTEREST AND PRACTICE 
FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


LABELLING BoTTLeEs.—It is bad economy not to label one's 
bottles in such a way that the labels do not drop off or 
beccme illegible. When printed formule sent out with the 
material by the manufacturer are in bold type, it is sometimes 
(but not always) a good plan to put these on the bottle. They 
should be fixed on with paste containing an antiseptic, allowed 
to dry thoroughly, and then varnished. Another tip is to put 
on the bottle à rectangular patch of white enamel paint. Dry 
this very thoroughly and then rub the surface with the finest 
sandpaper. One can then write on this matt surface with a soft 
lead pencil, and wash off the pencil when required. Another 
suggestion has been made in the case of flat-sided bottles. The 
paper label is written with waterproof ink, and allowed to dry 
very thoroughly. A thin piece of glass is cut (from an extra thin 
lantern plate, for instance), of size a trifle less than the limits 
of the flat side of the bottle, and is then cemented over the label 
with canada balsam.—A. B. L. (Dublin). 

+ * ж 

WATERPROOF SOLUTIONS FOR WoopworK.—The following 
formule are worth noting in connection with protecting one’s 
work-table, over-sink shelves, etc., from splashings : 

(1) Bitumen dissolved in benzole or turpentine. 

(2) Shellac in methylated spirit or naphtha. 

(3) Sealing wax in methylated spirit. 

(4) Paraffin wax may be melted by gentle heat, poured on 
the woodwork, and worked in by a flat iron just warm enough 
to melt the wax. 

In all cases it is essential that the surface of the wood be 
clean and dry. If there is any doubt about it being clean, the 
surface should be well rubbed with glasspaper or planed.—H. 

* * + 

ARCHITECTURAL STYLEs.—The following is an easy way of 
remembering the general periods and styles: 

XI. century, Saxon and Early Norman styles. 

XII. century, Late Norman—Norman transition. 

XIII. century, Early English. 

XIV. century, Decorated. 

XV. century, Perpendicular. 

The following shows periods and styles in greater detail : 
Early Norman, Edward the Confessor, William I., 


1050-1125, 
II., Henry I. 

II25-1175, Later Norman, Henry II. 

1175-1270, Early English, Richard I., John, Henry III. 

1270-1370, Decorated, Edward I., II., III. 

1370-1550, Perpendicular, Richard II. to Edward VI. 


* * * 


ARCHITECTURE.—An interesting feature has been observed 
by an expert in architectural styles, etc. He has noted that 
the Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular styles, where 
the carvings of foliage are concerned, correspond to the seasons 
of spring, summer and autumn. Thus Early English foliage 
is bud-like. Decorated shows flowers and fruit; while the 
Perpendicular period is autumnal or winterlike in general 
character.—H. B. 

* * * 

REMOVING VARNISH FROM DRyY-PLATE NEGATIVES.—Make up 
solution—caustic potash (pure) 1 oz., methylated spirit (pure) 
10 OZ., water то oz. Put the varnished negative in a dish, pour 
the solution on, and gently rock until the varnish is dissolved. 
Then wash well under the tap. One or two baths of methylated 
spirit and a little rubbing with cotton "wool, afterwards soaking 
in water with a little ammonia, will also be found effective.— 
The Penrose Process Pocket-Book. 
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$ PHOTOGRAPHING SOUVENIRS OF THE WAR. 9 
\ By MARY WOODMAN. (| 1 


INCE the war has been on, I 
have had numbers of requests 
from friends begging me to 
photograph various treasured 
possessions which have been 
given them by acquaintances 
or relations serving with the 
colours. The treasures have 
had a wide range, being any- 
thing from a set of military 
buttons to actual letters from 
the firing line. It seems that 
photographic reproductions of 
these things prove useful for 
sending broadcast to uncles, 
aunts, and to all people who 
could hardly expect to get 
possession of the actual 
articles. 

For photographic purposes most of the objects fall con- 
veniently into three classes. First, there are flat things, such 
as postcards, letters, various military documents, and war 
stamps; in the second group may be placed fairly small 


Special Stamps served out to the 
Indian Expeditionary Force for 
Franking Letters. 


objects possess- · 
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ч and «и ° buttons a n d 

| am going i. medals; whilst 

wounded) -and-hope to be discharged in the last group 

А | | come larger 
nee baec. objects, such as 
| [ letter. helmets and 
1 have received your [mm КЕ - 
-paecels somewhat  rest- 


less over waiting 
for photographs, 
and as daylight 
is only avail- 
able for my 
work at week- 
ends, I find it is 
by far the best 
plan to make 
| ae . the exposures 
) at night-time 
wu.tith the aid of 
| | some artificial 
illuminant. 
When repro- 
ducing flat 
things, the camera is placed on the kitchen table, and 
the object pinned to the side of a wooden box. Of 
course, it is -very necessary to sce that everything 15 
properly horizontal and vertical. For illuminant I use mag- 
nesium ribbon because it is easily handled, fairly cheap, not 
dangerous, and perfectly serviceable. In the case of a post- 
card or envelope which is to be reproduced actual size, 
twenty inches of the ribbon is burned, ten on either side of 
the camera, just a little way to the rear of the lens. Halving 
the illuminant in this way gets over any trouble which might 
result from the grain of the card or paper. 
More than twenty inches of ribbon is required when the 


Letter. follows at siret opportwnit у. | 
Shue received no letter from you 


bugia‏ ا 


Signature! 
only. 


Official Service Postcard used by the Troops 
at the Front. 
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distance between camera and object is increased, when the 
object is composed of a dark material, when a smaller stop 
than F/11 is used, or when а diffusing screen is felt neces- 
sary. Less than this length is employed if plates of a faster 
speed than the “ordinary ” are used. 

When reproducing objects coming within the second 
group, the same arrangement is made up on the kitchen 
table. For background I find nothing is better for small 
objects than a white postcard. The studs, shank, or pin on 


Some Regimental Buttons. 


the badge, button, or medal is driven through the card, and 
the latter fixed to the box. A little shadow is cast on to the 
card, but this is usually just sufficient to help on the idea of 
relief. The illuminant again consists of twenty inches of 
magnesium, but this time fifteen inches are fired on one side 
and five on the other. It may be well to say that the nearer 


The Hat Badge of the Queen’s (Royal West Surrey) Regiment. 


the magnesium is burned to the box support the longer will 
be the shadows cast by the badge upon the card. 

In snapping objects coming within the third group, it is 
usually advisable to obtain a large sheet of white paper, and 
to fix it in such a way that it serves both as back and hori- 
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zontal ground. If two sheets are used, an unpleasant line 
will appear to cut the final picture in halves. As the objects 
are larger than before, more ribbon must be used for the 
illuminant, but it should still be fired three parts on one 
side and one on the other. If the subject is dark in colour, 
say a dull-coloured revolver or a khaki and plum-coloured 
forage cap, the magnesium must be increased still more. 

In all cases it is far easier to deal with dull than bright 
metal, therefore a preliminary polishing of the treasures 
is not only unnecessary but positively a drawback. 

In dealing with objects which present great contrast, say 
a red stamp on a white card, or a bright metal crest on a 
dark-coloured hat, it is often possible to cut out a template 


The Hat Badge of 17th (Duke of Cambridge's Own) Lancers. 


of brown paper, and to cover up the quickly exposed area 
with it when half the ribbon has been fired, and then fire the 
remaining portion so that it only affects the dark areas. 

There is one last point to mention. The smoke given 
off by the magnesium must be reckoned with. After two 
exposures I open the outer doors to clear it off. 
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THE NEW "N. & С” DOUBLE BOOK- 
FORM METAL DARK SLIDES. 


SERS of the famous Sibyl cameras in all parts of the 
world will be glad to know of the new double book-form 

metal dark 

recently put on the 


slides which Messrs. Newman and Guardia have 

market for their cameras. The Sibyl 

cameras in the past have always been supplied with single 
metal slides. The new double slides, however, can be regarded 
as the last word so far as the perfect dark slide is concerned ; 
and the same excellence of finish, neatness of design, and 
efhciency in performance that charac- 


terise the Sibyl and Baby Sibyl 
cameras will be found in the new 
introduction. 


The slides are British made at the 
N. & G. works, the framework and 
body of the slides being constructed 


Fig. 2. 


of blackened brass, while the pull-outs are of German silver. 
As shown in the illustration (fig. 1), the slides open book- 
fashion, the rabbets being so constructed that there is not the 
least possibility of light leakage. The plates are easily slipped 
into position, and held fast, and the slides shut with a simple 
snap movement. А special form of close-pile velvet plush is 
used in the construction of the light-traps. This material does 
not “moult” and cause markings on the plates, as frequently 
happens with some forms of dark slides, while, in addition, 
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a shallow recess is moulded in the pull-out (as will be seen in 
fig. 1), so that the velvet pile is not pressed down during the 
period that the pull-out is in its place. 

Six of the new double slides occu 
space as twelve single slides, and the 
make by way of a small im 


ру practically the same 
only suggestion we can 
provement is that the numbering of 
the slides might be more distinct, so as to be readily seen in 
the dark-room. 

The new slides can be thoroughly recommended to all Sibyl 
users, and to users of other cameras also. (The firm will adapt 
them to any camera for a small charge.) For workers in tropical 
countries they are specially suitable, both for their climate- 
resisting qualities and their perfection of manufacture. They 
are at present supplied in three sizes: 2; by 13 (or 44 by 6 cm. , 
75. 6d.; 34 by 2} (or 64 by о cm.), IOS. ; 4} by 3} (or quarter- 
plate), 12s. 6d. Readers of THE А. Р. should apply to Messrs. 
Newman and Guardia, 17 and 18, Rathbone Place, Oxford 
Street, W., for further particulars, and also particulars of the 
“Sibyl” cameras. 


The Camera Club 


» 17, John Street, Adelphi.—To-night (22nd) 
Mr. Bertram P 


ark will give a demonstration of “Handwork on 
the Negative.” On Thursday, 25th, Mr. Reginald Dance will 
deliver a lecture entitled “Impressions of a Theatrical Tour in 
the Far West.” 

Lumiere-Jougla Products.— Mr. T. 
Street, informs us that the Union 
Etablissements Lumiére et Jougla Réunis, have been accorded 
permission for the export of their products to England, and he is 
now receiving supplies in the ordinary course. 

Royal Photographic Society.—On Tuesday, February 23, a lan- 
tern lecture, entitled * Highways and Byways of Italy,” will be 
given by Dr. C. Atkin Swan. 

South Glasgow Camera Club's annual exhibition was held in 
the rooms, Govanhill, from February 6 to 20, and, despite the 
absence of a number of members at the front, the display was 
an excellent one, both in quantity and quality. Lady members 
contributed thirty per cent. of the exhibits, and bromoil prints 
were very numerous. Mr. Archibald Cochrane was the judge. 

* The Sinclair Signpost,” the interesting little booklet issued 
monthly by Messrs. J. A. Sinclair and Co., 54, Haymarket, S.W., 
contains this month, in addition to a number of useful notes 
and articles, four pages of photographic bargains, which are 
well worth the attention of all readers of THE A, P. AND P. N. 
Prospective customers should apply to the above address for a 
copy of the Signpost. | 

At the last meeting of the Ilford Photographic Society Mr. 
Н. W. Bennett, F.R.P.S., gave a lecture on “English and French 
Gothic Architecture,” in aid of the Daily Telegraph Belgian 
Relief Fund, when the sum of 31S. was collected. Mr. Bennett is 
prepared to deliver this lecture to any society in London for 
the same purpose. Communications respecting it should be 
addressed to him at 17, Ranelagh Gardens, Ilford. 

Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—In addition to the 
usual quarterly dividends of 1} per cent. (being at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding Preferred Stock, 
and of 23 per cent. (being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) 
upon the outstanding Common Stock, payable on April rst, the 
directors of the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have de. 
clared an extra dividend of 2} per cent. upon the Common Stock 
all payable on April т to stockholders of record on February 27. 

Correction.—By some mischance a small but important omis- 
sion occurred in the development formula given on page 124 of 
last week's issue, in the report of Mr. J. McIntosh’s lecture before 
the Royal Photographic Society. The omission was the hydro- 
quinone element in the A. solution. The formula should be: 

A—Potassium bromide 


Grant, of 89, Great Russell 
Photographique Industrielle, 


LEER RUMP атаана 2 Oz. 
Potassium metabisulphite co. 2 Oz. 
TTT. ˙ майра nsi ic 2 OZ. 
lu ACC ß е ЛАГЫ, 80 oz 

Rt ын. veia 5 02. 
CPP. ] ЫЛЫЫ Ua 80 oz. 

These solutions are used in equal quantities, and it is impor- 

tant, of course, that hydroquinone should be worked at a reason- 

able temperature; if allowed to get cold it will not work at all. 
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PORTRAIT OF A CHILD. BY GEO. E. WILLIAMS. 
The original, a toned bromide print (61x 9), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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BY Т. MASON. 


“The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


А KERRYMAN. 


From the Irish Salon, now open at 
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SPRINGTIME. 


BY 
H. STODART. ` 
From the Irish Salon, now 


open at The A. P." Little 
Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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А. Е. MURRAY. 
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AN ICE CASCADE. 


See page 142. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Sunder:and Successful. 

Congratulations to the Sunderland Photographic 
Association, who have won the premier award in the 
R.P.S. Affiliation print competition for the first time, 
although for the past five years successively they have 
finished in the first three societies. Of the three 
plaques given for the best individual prints, one was 
awarded to Mrs. Gash, of the Sunderland Society, for 
the picture she titles“ Faith." The first certificate 
for the best set of prints was awarded to the society, 
and the following Sunderland prints were selected for 
circulation :—“ Faith," by Mrs. Gash; “ Old Kepier," 
The Close of Day," and “ Beyond,” by Robert 
Chalmers; Her Ladyship," by Thomas S. Hudson ; 
and Beach Combers," by J. W. Addison. 


Drawing-room Photography. 

The next Portsmouth Camera Club's Exhibition 
will, I presume, solely consist of figure studies and 
gun subjects ; at all events, that is the only prospect 

can sce at present, having regard to the imperative 
order of the Assistant Provost Marshal, of Portsmouth 
Defences, which says no person may take photographs 
within the defence without a permit. In order to 
keep the members of the Portsmouth Camera Club 
within the four walls of the order, Mr. Thompson, 
the secretary, has written to thc Assistant Provost 
Marshal. His reply is to the effect that no one is 
allowed to take photographs withia the prohibited 
area of Portsmouth, which includes Fareham and 
Gosport districts, and the Isle of Wight. The Assistant 
Provost Marshal will, however, be pleased to give 
permits to any Portsmouth member to take photo- 
graphs inside their own residences and gardens! 


Sheffield Exhibition. 

Excellent provision has been made by the Sheffield 
ferr p Society for the comfort of the general 
public when the exhibition is opened on March 2nd, 
at three in the afternoon, by the Lord Mayor of Shef- 
field. Afternoon tca will be served, and on cach 
evening there will be either a lecture or a musical 
entertainment. Amongst the musical stars engaged 
I note Mons. Henry Dubois, principal baritone, 
opera house, Liége, and Miss Dorothy Bostock, a 
solo violinist who has appeared before royalty. Mont- 
gomery Hall should be crowded each cvening. 


Variations in Bromide Toning. 

Mr. A. Kinder, of Preston, visited the Accrington 
Camera Club last Wednesday with a most informative 
demonstration of bromide toning. What is known 
as the Bennett process is the simplest and best method 
of toning by any variation of the sulphide process, 
says Mr. Kinder, who emphasised that one must be 
sure that all h has bcen entirely removed from 
the print by well washing it previous to toning opera- 
tions. The first step is to have the print soft, which 
is done by soaking the print for a short time; then 
the next step is the rehalogenising or bleaching pro- 
cess, the formula for which can varied in order 
to produce different tones in the after process, which 
is the sulphiding bath. The action of the sulphiding 
bath is not instantaneous, as is generally toppon, 
but is completed in from three to four minutes. Varia- 
tions in the tones аге also secured by first bleaching, 
say for only part of the time necessary for complete 
bleaching; then complete by sulphiding. If the print 
is bleached, it can be developed up by the sun’s rays 
or strong light, and can be afterwards developed up, 
in addition, by developer. Thus a print can be 
intensified. 

Toning at Bowes Park. 

Bowes Park and District Photographic Society also 
has had a toning night, when Mr. F. C. Hornsey first 
showed how simple it was to satisfactorily manipulate 
the hypo-alum process; and then Mr. R. J. Smith 
proved what a wide range of tones can be evolved 
when the sulphide process is used. It must not, of 
course, be inferred that the two systems are com- 
petitive, as it mainly depends upon the print which 
would be the more satisfactory process to use and 
what is the ultimate result that is aimed at. 


The Pleasure of the Civilised Universe. 

Mr. Simons, in declaring the exhibition of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Photographic Associa- 
tion open, said there was no doubt that photography 
had taken possession of the world. It was a wonderful 
thing to find the civilised universe taking pleasure in 
the results of равои that was what the 
picture-house meant. lectively, the show this 
year is slightly below the Glasgow standard, and is 
also short numerically, possibly caused by the loss 


of work by absentees away for the war. The exhibits 
number 208 against 276 of last year. The best picture 
of the exhibition is shown by Mr. William Findlay, 
who is also awarded a plaque in the class open to all 
members. Other winners in the same class are Charles 
A. Allen and Robert Ure. ©“ Average merit“ covers 
the work taken at outdoor meetings of the society, 
whilst, on the other hand, the “ novices " show some 
excellent work. Scientific and technical subjects and 
lantern slides are also good, whilst the special non- 
competitive display arranged for by the council, an! 
contributed to by a number of distinguished workers, 
is delightful. 


Dewsbury Exhib»itioa. 

The Dewsbury Photographic Society is one of 
those societies which never fail to come up strong at 
the annual exhibition, and again this year they are 
as successful as ever, even to inducing that old-time 
photographer, Mr. John H. Gash, to come out of his 
shell and judge the exhibits. Bromide is in the 
majority, but among the exhibits are included two 
or three fine pictures in oils. These are shown by 
Mr. Albert Lyles, who excels, I think, in portrait 
studies, the first and second awards going to him, in 
addition to other class prizes. Other prominent 
exhibitors who showed good work were G. G. Black- 
burn, F. Hoyle, H. A. Parkinson, and W. E. Gundill, 
the former being also a prize-winner. 


A Cathedral Guide. 

Mr. George Embrey, one of the Midland Photo- 
graphic Federation, was lecturing at the Kidder- 
minster Society recently on '' Gloucester Cathedral.” 
It was a racy and informing discourse, illustrated OF 
a fine series of slides, and Mr. Embrey made an excel- 
lent offer to the Kidderminster members. If they 
would arrange to make a club excursion in the coming 
summer, he would meet them and act as guide round 
the cathedral. 


Bath Exhibition. 

At the Bath Camera Club recently there was an 
exhibition of members’ prints taken on the summer 
outings of last year. First and second prizes fell to 
Mrs. E. W. Symons, whilst Mr. Colbert and Mr. F. H. 
Gray tied for third place. Later in the evening the 
secretary gave a demonstration of print mounting 
with the new kit just bought by the society. 


The Old Story Always New. 

A member of the Yorkshire Photographic Union, 
Mr. Thomas W. Thornton, Bas been telling his“ Story 
of Fountains Abbey " to the Leeds and West York- 
shire Architectural Society. The lecturer traced the 
history of the abbey from the beginning of its building 
in 1132, and told of the hardships which beset the 
Cistercian monks in the task of completing such a 
large undertaking. They found labour difficult to 
obtain and building material scarce, the stone being 
finally obtained from Pateley Bridge. These monks, 
possessed as they were with a fine spirit of determina- 
tion, toiled through the years for the greater glory 
of God " towards the completion of these “ poems 
in stone," which are now the admiration of the civilised 
world, with one exception—the Huns; but there 15 
a grave doubt as to their right of inclusion in the 
phrase. 


Much in Little. 

Simplicity and Success in Photography“ was the 
title of Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome's lecture 
on Tuesday at the Warrington Photographic Society. 
Beginning with pictures of the oldest camera outfits 
carried on a hand-cart, the lecture contrasted with 
great effect the present pocket arrangements, the 
early developing mixtures, and the handy products 
of the tabloid firm. The illustrations were varied by 
snapshots, from the field of big-game hunting to the 
beautiful effects of staining lantern slides with their 
colouring agents. Perhaps the most useful section 
of the lecture showed the advantages of intensifying 
or reducing plates. 


Yorkshire Portfolio at Hull. 
The Hull Photographic Society appear to have been 
slightly disap inted with the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union's portfolio, not on the point of its 
quality, but because Hull was oNLv represented by 
the work of two members, Messrs. Dyson and Kirk. 
Now, Hull can do better, and no doubt will now that 
the portfolio is being efficiently managed, because it 
is worth the trouble. The breezy, racy secretary of 
the Scarborough роторот Society has been at 
Hull lecturing on“ Nurem Y 


rg and Rothenburg,” or 
Made in Germany." Hailing from Scarborough, he 
should know something about the last title. 
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Tae South London Photographic Society. 

On Monday, February Sth, at the South London 
Photographic Society's annual exhibition, Mr. Harold 
G. Bailey delivered his lecture on “ Belgium Past and 
Present to an appreciative gathering. A large 
number of slides were passed through the lantern, 
showing pictures of various places of interest in Bel- 
gium under conditions of *‘ peace and sunshine," con- 
trasted with pictures of the same place after being 
laid waste by the terrible Huns. The slides, together 
with Mr. Bailey's able descriptions, brought home to 
one in а very vivid manner the horrors of the war. At 
the previous meeting Mr. E. W. Taylor (a member) 
demonstrated in a very able manner the modification 
of the negative by means of scraping, retouching with 
pencil, paint on glass side of negative, matt varnish, 
stump and chalk, etc., and combination printing. A 
number of prints were shown in which the demon- 
strator had so modified the negative that he had 
turned banks of earth into cottages, shifted pools 
of water and figures, altered the course of streams, 
taken out branches and trees, etc. The negatives 
were also shown, which greatly added to the interest. 
The prints were in most cases direct enlargements 
from the modified negative, but no trace of handwork 
was visible, which Mr. Taylor thought was due to his 
method of enlarging, namely, by reflected magnesium 
ribbon light. 


Partick Members’ Exhibition. 

The new departure of having exhibits sent in 
mounted but unframed, and the exhibit left to the 
council to protect by glass, has been successfully tried 
by the Partick Camera Club at their annual exhibi- 
tion, held on a recent Saturday and continued for a 
week. The result, I ain told, was most gratifying, 
there being in consequence a large increase in the 
number of exhibits over previous years. The pictures 
were judged by Mr. James McKissack on Friday 
evening, and he made the following awards :—Class I. : 
First prize, Mr. A. H. Paterson; second prize, Mr. 
A. Wilson; hon. mention, Mr. A. Wilson. Class II. 
(novices): First prize, Мг. Wm. McIver; second 

rize, Mr. John Burns; hon. mentions, Mr. Wm. 

cIv?r and Mr. A. H. Paterson. 


“Tae Utmost for the Highest." 

Two very орос events are heralded from the 
Leeds Camera Club for March. On the third of the 
month they will have the club’s annual whist drive 
and dance at Collinson’s, in King Edward Street, 
and from March 27th to 29th they will hold the annual 
exhibition of members’ work, and on this occasion 
it is to be made a special feature, especially in its 
relation to the sale of prints in support of the fund 
for relieving our distressed friends, the Belgians. 
The president, Mr. Geo. T. Illingworth, is making an 
earnest appeal to EVERY member to contribute at 
least one framed print to be sold for this highly de- 
serving object. e great artist's principle of“ The 
utmost for the highest“ is to be their aim, he writes. 


Birken head Medallists, 

A pleasing combination of events was held at the 
rooms of the Birkenhead Photographic Association, 
when the president and council of the society held a 
reception, and the members exhibited their work 
for the current year. This society was established 
some eleven years ago, and has done a valuable work 
in Birkenhead in fostering and encouraging amateur 
work on pictorial lines. Space considerations pre- 
vent the giving of the big list of prize-winners, but 
I cannot overlook the names of the association's 
medallists :—Mr. W. Woodfin, the silver medal for 
three first prizes; and the bronze medal for Mr. 
G. W. Roberts, who score 1 with three second prizes. 


Interesting Mili ary Lecture. 

The members of the Canterbury Camera Club 
had a most interesting and instructive lecture by 
Rifleman C. Rettie (of the 6th King's Liverpool 
Regiment), on “ Military Scenes and Camp Life.” 
The lecture, which was profusely illustrated by a 
splendid series of lantern slides, was reminiscent 
of over twenty years’ military experience, both in 
Canada and at home. Joining the Canadian 
Artillery two years after the Louis Reil Rebel- 
lion brought the lecturer into touch with men 
who had actually served in suppressing that 
rising, and some of the hardships and difficulties 
which had to be faced by the men in that cam- 
paign were vividly illustrated by some of the 
slides which depicted snow scenes in the 
Dominion. 
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ADAPTING A LENS TO AN ENLARGER. 


MSS. photographers who purchase an 
enlarger have the ordinary portrait 
lens attached. It is not 
long, however, before they 
find that this is not a very 
satisfactory instrument, 
owing to its curved field, 
and if they possess an 
anastigmat they naturally 
desire to make use of this. 

А new lens mount, into 
which the lens may be 
screwed, is somewhat 
costly, but the adapter here 
described costs only a few 
pence, and the lens itself 
is not disturbed. Many 
cameras have the lens and 
shutter attached to a de- 
tachable panel—notably in 
the Sanderson—and it is for 
such that the adapter is 
intended. The panel is 
simply removed from the 
camera and slipped into 
place on the enlarger. 


I may observe that some 
makers say that the usual 
vulcanite leaves of the iris 
will not stand heat, so that 
their use on enlargers is not 
possible. I have not found 
any difficulty. The usual 
exposure for fairly small 
enlargements does not ex- 
ceed a very few minutes, 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


and if care is taken not to keep the 

lantern blazing when exposure is not 

actually going on, there is no danger. 
The first step is to make а tube to fit 
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the lens opening of the enlarger. To 
do this, take a long strip of stout 
paper, and, rolling it up, place it in 
the opening and allow to open to 
its full extent. By marking the end 
of the roll on the inside, the paper 
can then be 
glued to form a 
Stitt -tupe 
exactly fitting 
the opening. 
It should fit 
rather tightly. 
The depth of 
tube may be 
fairly consider- 
able. Mine is 
21 inches. 

Now take a 
piece of stout 
card, a, b, c, d, of such a size that 
the lens panel will occupy the 
width, e.g., and allow an inch at 
each side and an inch below. 

Take the lens panel, place in posi- 
tion on the card, and mark the 
centre of the lens. Now take the 
tube, place on the card so that the 
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lens will be central, and mark carefully 
round it. The opening can then be cut 
out with a sharp penknife, and the tube 
glued in position and left to dry. 

The rest is fairly obvious from the 
photograph and drawings. At each 
side a ledge is built up by glueing 
strips of card, till it is as thick as the 
lens panel of the camera. A piece of card, 
К, 1, c, d, is now cut, and a semi-circular 
piece, m, n, removed, so that the lens 15 
central to the tube when the shutter rests 
in this curve. Glue this card in position, 
and the adapter is complete, with the ex- 
ception of a coat of black all over. 

It can be made both more durable and 
more attractive by binding all the edges 
with bookbinders’ cloth, and then panel- 
ling with dark mounting paper, as in 
photograph. 

It will be found that the panel slips into 
place easily, in spite of the lens projecting 
behind a trifle, and at the same time is 
firmly held, while if the cardboard tube 
fits the opening of the enlarger tightly, the 
whole adapter does not ‘sag forward. If 
it should do so, a large rubber band will 
hold it in place. F. N.S: 


REFRACTORY GLASS STOPPERS. 


N the excellent article entitled “How to 

Handle Stoppered Bottles," appearing 
in the issue for January 25th, there are 
given various ways of dealing with a re- 
fractory glass stopper; but the method in 
use (and the most effective) amongst 
chemists and others handling stoppered 
bottles daily, was omitted ; the application 
of paraffin oil, heat, or the fear of broken 
glass is avoided, and the operation is sim- 
plicity itself. 

Take a piece of wood about 12 inches 
long, 1 inch wide, and } inch thick (a 
penny boxwood rule is just the thing). 
hold the bottle upright, either on the 
bench or in the hand, tap the under side 
of the shoulder of stopper a few times with 
the edge of the piece of wood or rule, as 
shown in sketch, first one side and then 
the other. It will then be found that it 
is quite easy to remove the stopper with 
the fingers. 

Stoppers which have resisted every other 


known method of releasing them, even 
when stuck in by the contents of the 
bottle, will give way very quickly to the 
method described above. 
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New Seris—(8. THE CHOICE OF A 


S we pointed out in 
the first of this new 
series of lessons, 
the early weeks of 
the year are not 
the most suitable 
ones for beginning 
camera work, hence 
the attention we 
have recently been giving to print- 
ing on gaslight paper, the mixing up 
of solutions, and the mounting of the 
prints made from negatives borrowed 
from some other worker. Now, how- 
ever, that we are nearly through Feb- 
ruary, with brighter light and longer 
days just in front of us, and all the early 
promise of spring, it is time we began 
to think of the more immediate needs 
for the actual production of our cwn 
negatives. Naturally the most шы aa 
tant item is the camera outfit, by which 
we mean, of course, the whole equip- 
ment of camera, plate-holders, lens, 
and shutter. As will be seen presently, 
this may be a unit, the whole thing self- 
contained, so to ре, ог we may get 
the items separately, purchasing camera 
and plate-holders, and adding a lens 
mounted in a shutter, or a lens to which 
a shutter may be attached when one is 
required. 


A Danger to Avoid. 


One of the dangers in camera buying 
is that of being guided by the advice ot 
a friend who has found some type 
or make of camera serve his purpose 
well, and who, without giving any 
thought to the requirements or pro- 
clivities of the worker, urges him to 
get a similar outfit. What we purposc 
doing is to suggest the most suitable 
camera for each of various kinds of 
work, leaving the reader to apply the 
information given to his own particular 
case. 

We do not lose sight of the fact that 
some of our readers who are novices 
may have recently acquired cameras, 
and in that case they will vote that the 
converse applies. For example, if we 
say that for child and animal studies a 
reflex camera is specially valuable, and 
they have got a reflex instrument, then 
thev may decide to specialise in the 
direction of child and animal work, so 
utilising the instrument to the best 
advantage. Another point we have to 


bear in mind is that it is little use offer- 
ing counsels of perfection. In many 
cases there can be no doubt that an 
instrument at a cost of twenty pounds 
is better for any given work than a 
simpler one costing three or four; but 
the workers who can afford twenty 
pounds are comparatively few and far 
between. Good apparatus is a great 
aid to good work, and certain difficult 
branches of work demand the very best, 
but in most cases the photograph is the 
result of the worker's skilful use of the 
apparatus rather than anything else. 


The Camera in its Simplest Form. 

After all, the camera is nothing but a 
box .which holds the sensitive material, 
that is, the plate or the film at one end, 
and the lens (which projects the image 
on to the plate) at the other. А shutter, 
or cap, must be provided, so that light 
may be Dievented. from passing through 
the lens to the plate except just when 
the worker wishes, when, in fact, he 
makes the exposure. In addition to fix- 
ing the relative positions of plate and 
lens, and securely holding these two 
objects, the camera must exclude all 
light from the sensitive plate, except 
that which passes through the lens at 
the moment of exposure. The first 
camera we used was made by attaching 
a simple spectacle lens to a round hole 
cut in the end of a cigar box. The plate 
was fixed across the box at the proper 
distance, being held in position by slips 
of wood glued inside the box, and form- 
ing a groove into which the plate slid. 
A piece of black card was fixed over the 
hole in the end of the box, and so ar- 
ranged that it could be slid on one side 
and back again in order to make the 
exposure. The whole box was wrapped 
up in brown paper after the plate had 
been inserted, and before bringing the 
apparatus out of the dark-room, and 
was in this way kept light-tipht. Ob- 
viously, such a primitive arrangement 
had disadvantages—one had to return 
to the dark-room to change the plate 
after each exposure— but, nevertheless, 
the essentials were all there, and the 
experiment showed that satisfactory 
negatives of certain subjects could be 
obtained in such a way. 


The Simplest Commercial Camera. 
Let us see how much further the 
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CAMERA. 


manufacturer goes in making the sim- 
plest form of instrument which may be 
purchased. Broadly speaking, there 
are only four additions to the primitive 
cigar-box type. First, we have added a 
magasine, which holds twelve plates, 
each in its own metal sheath, and these 
are so arranged that, one after another, 
they may be brought into position 
automatically. Second, we have a very 
simple form of spring-controlled shut- 
ter, which automatically gives an expo- 
sure of, say, a twentieth of a second. 
Third, we have a means of lessening 
the aperture of the lens, so that the 
volume of light passing through and to 
the plate may be cut down when work- 
ing under brilliant light conditions, 
such as open views at the seaside, and 
so on. Fourth, we have a “finder.” 
Instead of the magazine holding the 
glass plates, we may have a spool of 
flm, with a handle for winding on a 
fresh section of film after each expo- 
sure has been made. Each method has 
advantages and disadvantages. Plates, 
if backed (as they should be) cost 15. 6d. 
for twelve, while a spool of twelve ex- 
posures of the same size costs twice as 
much—3s. Speaking after a very ex- 
tended experience of both plates and 
films, we regard plates as being rather 
more reliable under extreme atmo- 
spheric and climatic conditions. On 
the other hand, films are lighter, more 
portable, and less fragile, and the day- 
light-loading system enables a fresh 
spool of a dozen to be inserted any- 
where and without the necessity of a 
dark-room. This advantage when tour- 
ing can hardly be over-estimated. 


Its Capabilities and Limitations. 


One naturally asks what will such a 
camera do, and what is beyond its 
powers. As the camera has no means 
of adjusting the distance between the 
lens and the plate— that is, »o focussing 
adjustment—our pictures will only be 
sharply defined so long as we keep to 
subjects which are a certain distance or 
more away from the camera. Broadly 
speaking, we may have nothing nearer 
to us than то feet when using such an 
instrument. If we observe this rule, 
we sliall find our pictures are reason- 
ably in focus, that is, in fairly sharp 
definition. But objects, if nearer than 
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10 feet, will be woolly, 
blurred, or “out of focus. » 
Then the aperture, or opening of the 
lens, is usually not a very large one. 
К/її is generally the size provided. 
We shall learn later on what this means 
actually. At the moment it must suffice 
to say that when working in a poor light 
a bigger aperture, such as F/8 or Е/6, 
is a great advantage, letting through to 
the plate twice or four times as much 
light respectively. It follows, then, that 
when Fu is our biggest aperture, we 
must not make instantaneous exposures 
unless the light is distinctly good. One 
may safely say the simplest form of 
camera is a summer camera, and even 
then must not be used late in the day 
for snapshot exposures. If we can set 
the camera on some firm support and 
give a lime exposure, well and good. 


or fuzzy, or 


plicity. 


focus; 


sec., 1-5th sec., 


provided, 


Camera. 


Further Refinements. 
In many cases manufacturers add 
refinements to this type of instrument. 
Such refinements increase the useful- 


distance 


ness to a certain extent, while they do 
not very materially destroy the sim- 
For example, 
instrument made for film spools which 
is fitted with a better lens and shutter. 
There is no focussing to bother with, 
everything beyond 10 feet 
but the volume of light passing 
through the lens may be regulated by 
means of the “stops,” 
F/8, F/11, and so on—and instanta— 
neous exposures of varying duration 
may be given—as :1-20th sec., 
4 sec., and so on. In 
other cases a focussing movement 15 
thus enabling the camera to 
be used for pictures of nearer objects, 
usually up to within 
When such a focussing adjust- 
ment is provided, there must be а scale 
and a pointer, the scale being set for 
3 feet, 5 feet, or whatever may be the 
the object 
photographed 1s estimated to be. 
distance may be measured, of course, if 
great accuracy is desired. 
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The "finder"? is a tiny camera fixed 
to the front of the instrument, and 
arranged so that the little image is 
thrown upwards by a mirror and caught 
on a piece of specially shaped glass. It 
is readily seen even in a bright, open 
light, and enables the worker to point 
his camera in exactly the right direc- 
tion, and so secure just the amount of 
view he desires. 

Such a simple type of instrument as 
we have referred to may be bought at 
prices varying from half a guinea to a 
couple of guineas, though the one with 
the much better lens and shutter costs 
ten guineas, most of which goes in these 
two items. During the next week or 
two we propose to deal more fully still 
with the uses and limitations of this 
kind of instrument, and to show both 
what it will do and what it will not do. 
Bv beginning in this way, we shall be 
able to advance step by step, and to 
show our novice readers what additions 
or what other types of instrument are 
needed to overcome certain difficulties. 
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THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


“Tur A. P. AND P. 


N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit. of all readers of this journal. 


A first prize, consisting of ten shillinges’ worth of 


materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualincation being that the producer is а bona-fde amateur photographer. In 


addition, a 
points considered when awarding this prize. 
For BEGINNERS anl 


а prize equal in value to the second prize, is given for the best mounted print sent in every week. 


Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chiet 


those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ worth 


of material, selected from goods regularly advertise 1 in THE А. P. дхр P. N., is offered every week. 


Extra prizes are 
affixed to its back and properly filled in. 


The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in THe А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. 


criticisin, if stamps for return postage are sent; 
for criticism purposes, 


awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. 


Each print must have one of the coupons published on another page in this issue 


All unsuccessful prints are returned, accompanied with a written 


but the Editor reserves the right to reproduce in THe А. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 


Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular appiratus or materials they choose for 


their prizes. 


The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 


The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to F. J. 
Taylor, Glen Rosa, Risca. (Title of print, A Portrait Study.“) 
Technical data: Plate, panchromatic; exposure, 8 secs.; lens, 
Ross Homocentric; stop, F/6.3; time of day, 2 p.m., February, 
indoors; developer, rodinal; printing process, enlarged on 
Wellington B.B. paper. 


The Second Prize to Geo. E. Williams, 113, Desboro’ Road, 
High Wycombe. (Title of print, “А Son of the Empire.“) 
Technical data: Plate, Imperial N.F.; exposure, 2 secs.; lens, 
Koss Homocentric; stop, F/4.5; time of day, 2 p.m., February ; 
developer, pyro-soda ; printing process, enlarged on Wellington 
C.C. smooth. 

An Extra Prize is awarded to G. 
Road, East Dulwich, S. E. (Title of print, “A Portrait.“) Tech- 
nical data: Plate, Imperial S.S. ortho. ; exposure, 3 secs. ; lens, 
Cooke; stop, F;8; time of day, 11 a.m., January; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Kodura. 


The Mounting Prize to C. W. Rodmell, The Croft, Sutton-on- 
Hull. (Title of print, In the Laboratory.") Technical data: 
Plate: Wellington Anti-screen, backed; lens, Aldis; stop, F/8; 
exposure, 6 secs. ; time of day, 1 p.m., December; developer, 
rodinal; printing process, enlarged on Doughty’s Scientist bro- 
mide, bleached and redeveloped. 


Sidney Smith, 128, Barry 


Hon. Mention. 


G. F. Prior, Шога; G. Wansey Smith, Finchley ; J. Moreland, 
Milngavie ; Captain. Н. V. Biscoe. Bunder Abbas; Edward 
Hoare, London, W. C.; A. Humphries, Wimbledon; Raymond 
Walker, Bath; E. S. Perkins, Newport; Arthur S. Clark, Ful- 
ham; Henry Warner, Hammersmith; Edgar Martin, Bristol; 
М. O. Dell, Hammersmith. 


Class I. 

С. С. Weston, Harlesden; Miss F. Gaston, Hull; Р. С. 
Read, Putnev; E. D. Fulton, Hanley; G. E. Markcrow, Shef- 
field; F. E. Hi ggins. Watford ; john Winstanley, Manchester ; 
Е. К. Longman: Hatfleld ; H. ]. Clare, Tottenham; С. Church, 
Waltham Cross; D L. Marsden, ‘Clapham ; Miss R. T. 


W. Reader, Canterbury; S. Taylor, Acton 


Clements, Hastings ; 
E. Turner, Leeds; E. J. Mawson, 


Vale; К. Purser, Hanwell; 
Plymouth. 
Class II. 


H. Warner, Hammersmith ; F. Jeffery, Acton; C. Hyland, 
Croydon; Miss Ferrers, Chislehurst ; К. Beaty, Stockport; Н. S. 
Thompson, Bristol; R. Forscutt, Southend-on-Sea; Mrs. B. 
Shorter, Purley; W. J. Tily, Bristol; J. W. Pass, Leeds; R. R. 
Smith, Wimbledon; J. Hunter, Birmingham ; Miss T. Johnson, 
Wandsworth; W. W. M. Miller, Weybridge; Mrs. Leigh 
Spencer, Clifford; J. E. Young, Rotherham; A. D. Foster, 
Carlisle. 

Class III. 


All entries not marked for Classes I. and II. have been placed 
in Class III. 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners' Prize is awarded to Jos. Greenwood, то, Caven- 
dish Place, Blackburn. (Title of print, “Roman Bath and Abbey, 
Bath.”) Technical data: Plate, Imperial S. R.; exposure, 1- asth 
sec. ; lens, Goerz Dagor ; stop, FB; time of day, noon, August ; 
developer, pyro-soda; printing process, enlarged on Kodak 
Royal Velvet. 

Beginners’ Class. 

Miss N. Higgins, Highgate; E. Fryer, Ealing; C. Church, 
Waltham Cross; II. Moon, Wolverhampton; А. F. Wood, Long 
Eaton; N. N. Lyon, Cambridge; J. W. Ruchley, Sheerness ; 
J. Wynn, Solihull; Arthur W. Bridger, Lewisham; J. C. Bedell, 
Arosa; H. W. Walther, Newcastle-on-Tyne (2); Geo. Dobson, 
Newbury ; H. S. Thompson, Bristol; R. Cumming. Dalry; Н. 
G. Bradley, Ellesmere; A. К. Fraser, Fulham ; J. H. Harrison, 
Sheffield; W. Lockwood, Crosbv; F. O'Neil, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Chas. Dierv, Newcastle-on-Tvne ; J. Clements, Farnham ; 
Miss D. Peters. Ilfracombe; A. S. Duncan, Glasgow; О. Morri- 
son, Bristol; Mrs. D. Saunders, York; J. Н. Catchpole, Chelms- 
ford; J. E. T. Tatham, Nottingham ; F. R. Robinson, Balham; 
O. J. Pringle, Leatherhead ; Frank A. Mason, Havre. 
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Velox is made in two grades because negatives differ in contrast. 
Velox is made in four surfaces because people differ in taste. 


When you have chosen the grade that best suits your negative, 
choose the surface that best suits your own personal taste. 


Grades 


Vigorous Velox should be used with thin or flat negatives. 
Soft Velox should be used with average or contrasty negatives. 


Surfaces 


Glossy is an enamel surface which gives the finest detail. 


Art is a semi-glossy or satin surface which is preferred by 
most photographers for the general run of their negatives 


Carbon is an absolutely smooth surface which renders detail 
almost as well as Glossy, and can be used where 
the Glossy might be thought inartistic. 


Portrait (made in the Soft grade only) is not quite so smooth 


as carbon. It is especially suitable for portrait 
subjects, but it is also used for landscapes. 


Vigorous :— Glossy; Art ; Carbon 
Soft :— Glossy ; Art, Special 
Carbon; Special Portrait 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Frame your Photos 
in half-a-minute 


For photo-tramiug Шеге is no other method at once so artistic, so 
simple, and so cheap as Boots Passe-Partout framing. 


The Passe-Partuut frame (as illustrated) is sold all ready for you 
to use. The print is placed underneath the cut-out mask, and the 
back flap, which is ready gummed, is stuck down. 


Boots Passe-Partout Frames cnable you to get a variety of artistic 
effects. They are made with special binding, which never gives 
way, and have a tab and ring at the back for hanging up. 


If you want to frame your photographs artistically without trouble, 
and in a short space of time, you can have nothing better than 
Boots Passe-Partout Frames. 


To take } plate 4d. each ; Post-card 5d. each. 


* Passe-Partout? Frames 


We hold London's best and most complete photographic stock. 
Apparatus and lenses by all leading makers always in stock. 


Chief London Branch : Mail Order Department : 
Issued by Boots Cash Chemists ( Southern) Lid 182, Regent Street, London, W. 57, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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WEEKLY COMPETITION COUPON. "Ano pnorocrapnio news 


Wratten Prints must reach the office not later Available until 
than the first post on Friday. March 6. 
T., . ²˙ eead a dane ООЛУ Ä th ЕК 


Panchromatic Plates 


Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. 
Die пий Printing Praceee vias ccccarvciesdvissiviasscatecissckstessievcdecousickes 


‚ —— Rhr3ũ1%”»r«ͤhͤnh̃ RHEE REET E EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE ткт» „„ „„ „„ „ 


DECLARATION.—I hereby declare that | ama bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. I 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (1f a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 


. ·˙»m˙mm˙·j . . 7˙.̃̃˙ͤ—I. ²˙ u.. S AREE EE Li 


IMPORTANT. - Particulats must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 
is desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State bete..... «oco usas whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside WEEKLY COMPETITION.’ 


Couvons of any date can be used by Colonial and Foreign Readers, 


Ordinary Plate. Wratten Panchromatic with BEGINNERS’ COUPON ONLY. "AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. Н 


later than the first post on Friday. March 6. 


Here are two photographs of a mural painting con- 
taining a large amount of bright yellow in the 
colouring. On the ordinary plate the yellow comes 
out as a sold black; on the Wratten Panchromatic 
it is full of detail. Therefore, whenever you photo- 
graph a subject rich in yellow, use a Wratten Pan- 
chromatic Plate. 


Title of Print 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date. 
Developer, and Printing Process ............ 4c c eee eee eee ees eee esse 


I her. by declare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer, that 
if the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. and that 


DECLARATION 
the whole 
| have never won a Prize in a Photographic Competition or Exhibition. I agree to 
abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 


Name (if a lady, write Mrs. or MIll)u.2osaveccsectésva e 


A uiu des 
IMPORTANT.-—Particular« must 
dient! larg addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


Write for free booklet, “ Real Orthochromatism,” 


whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION.” 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 


ENQUIRY COUPONS—Either or both of the above Coupons must acoompanv 
Queries on Technical, Pictorial, or other matters. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


THE AMATEUR 


February 22, 1915. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS. 


N 1 A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
J : interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
NN, Ín order to relieve the pressure оп our space, answers to 
"mos other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 


cation). 
to the 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W. C., and marked Query or Criticism on the outside. 


name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
All queries 


and prints for criticism must be addressed 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Negatives. 
My negatives have not dried properly, 
patches remaining moist and sticking to the 
paper. Can anything be done to the spoilt 

ncgatives, etc.? 6. В. B. (Cockermouth.) 

Unless the negatives are of quite excep- 
tional value, which is not likely to be the 
case under the conditions you indicate, it 
will not be worth while to try and restore 
them, as the procedure so involved is diff- 
cult, and calls for experience in such 
matters. To prevent the same thing hap- 
pening again, all that is needed is a little 
more time given to the negatives in the 
drying process. They should be put in a 
not too cold and airy place—e.g., between 
an open window and door during the day- 
time, or left overnight on the kitchen 
mantelshelf—in a proper drying rack. 
When removing the negatives from the 
drying rack, shake off as much water as 
possible, and dry the uncoated or glass 
side of the negative with clean rag or duster. 


Magnesium. 

How much magnesium powder equals one 

inch of magnesium ribbon, and will equal 

weights give the same light? 

T. R. W. (Clapham Junction). 

Presuming that both the powder and 
ribbon are in equally good condition as 
regards not being oxidised, equal weights 
will, on being burnt (oxidised), give equal 
quantity of light. Burning the ribbon 
slowly or the powder quickly does not 
alter the total light energy; but, as a 
matter of fact, both the ribbon and the 
powder particles are practically always 
more or less surface-oxidised, so that we 
seldom, if ever, get the theoretical light 
energy. Atthe same time, for all ordinary 
practical purposes, you may regard equal 
weights as giving equal lights. 


Gaslight Printing. 
I find difficulty in getting black and white 
results with gaslight papers. I develop my 
negatives with pyro-soda, which leaves a 
tinge of brown, etc. W. J. (Forest Gate). 
We often use the paper you niention, 
and get good blacks with it. Our usual 
formula for print development is Water 
10 Oz., soda sulphite 4 oz., potass. meta- 
bisulphite 20 gr. (this last-named is 
optional), potass. bromide 5 gr. (this also 
is sometimes omitted), amidol or diamido- 
phenol 25 gr. Make up only as much as 
you are likely to use within twenty-four 
hours, as it does not keep very long, and 
works best quite fresh. Fix in Water 10 0z., 
hypo 2 oz., potass. metabisulphite бо gr. 


The brownish colour of your prints suggests 
too slow development, or too much bromide 
in the developer. It is best to get one's 
negatives as free from colour as possible. 
The browa colour of your negatives points 
to insufficient preservative, e.g., sulphite, 
metabisulphite, etc. — whatever your 
formula contains. If the above does not 
meet your needs, write again. 


Portraiture. 
My trouble is that I get the (асе too dark. 
(1) Is this due to under-exposure, under- 
development, etc.? (2) How can I get a white 
background without blocking out? (3) Why 
are my negatives too thin and out of focus 
at the edges, although they have detail in 
the shadows? I use pyro, and double it. 
G. 8. R. (Johannesburg). 
(1) Dark face may be due to (a) dark 
complexion, (^) yellowness of skin, and a 
non-colour-sensitive plate, (c) insufficient 
lighting, (2) under-exposure. The print 
you send is considerably dapple-stained, 
and does not enable us to diagnose the 
trouble; but it suggests a, ö, or d. A very 
little sallowness of skin, so often found in 
hot climates, is a terrible handicap with 
ordinary plates. Ortho. plates of the self. 
screen type have an advantage here. Pan- 
chromatic plates and yellow K filter have 
still greater advantage. (2) You can only 
get a white-printing background and other 
parts correct at the same time by using a 
very clean white background. If this is 
not pure white, it should tend to blueness 
rather than yellowness. This background, 
to come blank white, should be well and 
evenly light and not too near your sitter. 
(3) Thinness of negative without shadow 
detail points to under-exposure and under- 
development; but with shadow detail, it 
points to ozer-exposure and under-develop- 
ment. 


Lens Casket. 
I have bought a second-hand casket o£ 
lenses, etc. Could these be used indiscrimi- 
nately, or must each be used with some other 
number? P. W. P. (Canterbury). 
Probably the numbers 18, 22, etc., are 
the focal lengths of the several single 
lenses. Any two of these may be used 
together. To find the focal length of any 
two lenses (sufficiently approximately for 
all practical purposes) is a quite simple 
matter. Thus, suppose you are combin- 
ing a 10 and 15 inch lens. Multiply 10 
by 15, getting 150, then divide 150 by 
10 plus 15, or 25, thus getting 6 inches as 
the focal length of 10 and 15. On com- 
bining 18 and 22 you will get 928, which 
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vou may regard as a 10-inch combination. 
If this reply does not answer your query 
write again. . 
Plates. 
Will you explain the meaning of ortho, iso, 
and pan-chromatic, and ordinary plates with 
yellow screen? Which would you advise for 
Hower photography? C. W. (Peckham). 
Leaving aside fine distinctions, you 
may say that ordinary plates are sensitive 
to blue rays, ortho. and iso. plates to 
blue and green rays, panchromatic -plates 
to blue, green, and red rays. Yellow being 
the combined result of red and green 
rays, it follows that iso. апа ortho. 
plates are only sensitive to half the yellow 
light. All three kinds are sensitive to 
certain so-called ultra-violet rays which 
the eye does not perceive as colour, but 
yet are always present in white light, and 
frequently under other circumstances as 
well. A yellow filter is used to dampen, 
strain out, subdue, handicap the super- 
active blue and ultra-violet part of the 
light. We cannot go into a more 
detailed explanation of these matters on 
this page, but trust the foregoing may 
give you the general idea of the matter. 
For flower and any other colour subjects, 
iso. or ortho. are better than ordinary 
plates, and panchromatics better still. It 
is very little help to use yellow colour 
screens with ordinary plates in the great 
majority of cases. 


Grafting Negatives. 


I thought of removing a moved head from a 
group, and replacing it by a  non-moved 
head from another negative. Could you tell 
me how to go about it, etc.? 

J. W. (Marylebone). 


As you seem to be without previous ex- 
perience in this direction, you certainly 
had best try your prentice hand on a few 
negatives of no value. Supposing both 
negatives are on celluloid films, cement 
the first (group) to plain glass with cellu- 
loid varnish. Cut out the replacing head 
somewhat larger than required, and clip 
it down firmly in the position it is to 
occupy. Cut through both films with a 
very sharp, fine-pointed knife. Remove 
the under head, when the second head 
should fit this hole exactly when cemented 
on to the glass. If the negatives are on 
glass, the second negative must be coated 
with collodion, and then stripped, when 
the procedure is as just outlined. 
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The Indiarubber Window. 

The present scarcity of glass has not had any devastating 
effect upon photography as yet, but there is no telling what 
may happen. When, therefore, my old friend Dryasdust burst 
in upon me with the information that in the case of one small 
photographic requisite he had found a perfect substitute for 
glass, I was momentarily elated. He had been dipping, after 
the manner of Dryasdust, into the literature of sixty or more 
years ago, and he had come upon the statement of a photo- 
grapher belonging to that dead and gone generation to the effect 
that on removing a tile from the roof of his windowless develop- 
ing chamber and replacing it by a thin sheet of indiarubber to 
serve as a waterproof flap, he had found, to his astonishment, 
that a pertectly safe light filtered through from the sun outside, 
enabling him to excite and. develop the most sensitive iodised 
collodion with impunity. It was all I could do to prevail on 
Dryasdust not to throw away his ruby glass and cleave to india- 
rubber there and then. 


Safe Lights. 

It was just like Dryasdust, grubbing about in antiquity, not 
to realise that what the indiarubber provided for this photo- 
grapher of 1853 was a rich yellow window. It is a long, long 
way from that era to the present. The days when photographers 
developed by the light of a tallow candle are, unfortunately, 
over. The safe yellow beam soon shifted to a deep orange, 
and this in its turn gave place to the rich copper ruby. "Then, 
just when any further advance in that direction would have 
toppled us over the edge of the visible spectrum, and have sent 
us down with a sickening crash into the infinite chasm of the 
infra-red, we retraced our steps, harking back, on the advent 
of panchromatics, to the sort ot green which commonly becomes 
visible when one is down with the mumps. There is no reason 
to suppose that these spectral peregrinations are exhausted 
even now, but I think I share the common sentiment of photo- 
graphers when I say that, ultra-rapid and colour-sensitive plates 
notwithstanding, we hope the ruby lamp will linger longer vet. 


The Ruby Lamp. 


Truth to tell, we have a kind of fondness for the ruby lamp, 
such as not even the prehistoric photographer can have had for 
his indiarubber window. There is a warm and rich suggestive- 
ness about it which no other illumination could give us. It is 
not the open warmth of the fire, but rather the sort of radiance 
you see when gazing through a peephole into the inferno. 
There is something uncanny about it, even sinister. The most 
insignificant jacketed and trousered being, when he shuts him- 
self up in a dark-room and rocks a dish, the while his face is 
in a dense shadow, and his waistcoat illuminated by celestial 
red, becomes a fantastic and unearthly figure, the lord of a sub- 
terranean world, stirring the cauldron of fate. Only when he 
switches on the light again, and asks you to come downstairs 
and have a smoke—only then does he take leave of the devil, 
and return to the world and the flesh. 


Postman’s Knock. 


J.AURA.—There are several methods of overcoming the diffi- 
culty arising out of a sitter’s self-consciousness. Some are un- 
pleasant, and others more so; but for my own part I have 
found laudanum one of the least disagreeable. A good dose 
will effectually prevent the sitters from being conscious of them- 
selves, or of the camera, or of anything else. They become most 
delightfully tractable, and you can do anything with them under 
such circumstances. All such methods have their drawbacks, 
however, and in this case the procedure entails a certain loss of 
animation, although it 1з sometimes possible to classify the 
results as still life, should there be any life about at all. 

A. S. S.—]t is rather unusual to do as you have done, and 
ask me to elucidate another critic's criticism of your work. 
There is a certain professional delicacy about such a proceeding. 
You tell me that he advised you to “raise the horizon,” and 
that you do not know how to set about it. One has heard of 
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Magpie 


raising the wind, and of raising the dust, but 
the raising of the horizon seems a large under- 
taking, not to be carried through without instal- 
ling a good deal of machinery and employing an 
army of labourers. One would have to be very careful, too, 
about the underpinning. Why not consult a practical engineer, 
and get him to give you an estimate? 


BERT.—You ask me not to spare your little effort, and I shall 
oblige you. The print is really a most creditable performance, 
but it badly wants trimming. I should advise that a strip equal 
to two-fifths of its breadth be cut off on the right-hand side, and 
another strip equal to three-fifths of its breadth be cut off on the 
left-hand side. These excisions may appear radical; indeed, 
it may seem to you as though nothing of any account remained, 
but I am convinced that your reputation will gain by this 
procedure. 

MERE BEGINNER.— You ask me an old, old question: How it is 
that you are disappointed so continually with the effects given 
by your camera? Scenes which to your naked eye at the moment 
of exposure appeared most imposing come out dwarfed and 
flattened in the negative. Without a thorough ophthalmological 
examination, I cannot say, of course ; but I should imagine that 
it is due to some fault in your naked eye. Perhaps time will 
heal it, as time has done in othercases. "There have been photo- 
graphers like yourself who began by fancying that their photo- 
graphs were unworthy of the scenes they reproduced, and who 
now have come round to the contrary opinion, and fully believe 
their landscapes to be superior to anything that Nature has 
yet done. I would advise you to persevere. 


Disillusioned. 


We all know of a certain professional photographer who has 
established a monopoly of all the beautiful ladies by paying 
them to sit exclusively for himself. A near chance of snatching 
a similar good thing came my way recently. It came in the 
shape of a catalogue, which stated that Marie Corelli, who was 
described as *charming and elegant," was for sale at eighteen- 
pence; Ethel Roosevelt, *overlaid with a deep blush," at two 
shillings ; the Countess of Radnor, *one of the most beautiful," 
at fourpence ; and, among others, Mrs. Alfred Watkins, at twice 
as much. There was also the Scarlet Emperor (none other, of 
course, than the great William), who had come down, appro- 
priately, to only kalf a crown. I was on the point of enlisting 
the services of these ladies as subjects, and thought also of 
keeping the Scarlet Emperor as a sort of big Gollywog for the 
litle ones, when I looked again and found—they were all of 
them sweet peas. 


The Blotters. 


* Artistic photographs serve to enhance the value and beauty 
of blotters."—7 Ze Bazaar. 


Augustus with his camera is keen 
On pleasing his (they're chiefly second) cousins ; 
Some seven albums speak his skill, 
Or his good fortune, which уой will, 
As well as many a neatly panelled screen, 
And ornamental cabinets by dozens. 


As for their boudoir walls, both low and high, 
He lathers them with art until they totter, 
The overmantels with idylls, 
The dado with grotesques he fills, 
And still each cousin, cousin-like, will vie 
In getting him to decorate her blotter. 


But as that blotter is designed to see 
The secrets with which she would never trust us, 
It seems presumption (to be blunt) 
To beg a print to place in front, 
Unless, indeed, the tender blots should be 
The surplus ink of billets for Augustus. 
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ANOTHER OF OUR ALLIES. BY DONALD McLEISH 
A Bisharin tribesman and his camel, photographed at Assuan. A complete camel corps of these warlike children of the desert (oun disposal 
our 


Government, and they may be trusted by those who know their character to give а very good account of themselors a 
igitized by 


GOQTS™ 
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LONG ACRE 
LONDON WC 
“А long-felt want " is some system of classifying 


and co-ordinating the records made by amateurs. An 
: instance in point came our 


WANTED: way lately. А gentleman, 
AN INFORMATION BUREAU. not himself an amateur 
photographer, who hap- 


pened to be greatly interested in medieval architecture, 
asked our help in discovering any photographs which 
might have been taken of some abbey buildings situated 
rather remotely in Yorkshire. The ordinarv picture 
postcard, if procurable at all, merely showed the con- 
ventional view, and he wanted something rather more 
intimate, and at the same time something in the nature 
of a series. On inquiring at the place itself, he was 
informed that many amateur photographers, individually 
and in parties, had visited it, but no record had been 
kept as to whom they were, and in spite of the hundreds 
of exposures which must have been made, it was impos- 
sible to lay the hand on any particular result. The only 
thing we could do was to refer the inquirer to the nearest 
photographic society. An ideal plan would be for each 
society, or, better still, each federation, to organise, 
and, if possible, publish in one form or another, a kind 
of register containing information as to the subjects 
in the nature of local records which had been taken by 
the members at various times. 
SD 0 Q 

At a meeting of the Affiliation members the other 
night, it was stated that there was a falling off this 
year of about 30 per cent., both in the 
number of prints submitted for the 
annual competition, and the number of 
societies represented. The war was 
blamed, of course, but possibly there may have been 
another contributory cause. The Affiliation, both for 
its print and lantern-slide competitions, seeks out some 
pungent critic who pours the most devastating shot and 
shell upon the unhappy producers of the pictures, many 
of whom are sitting in front of him; and as the criticisms 
are afterwards circulated among the societies, a sensi- 
tive soul will not do for an Affiliation competitor. Mr. 
F. C. Boyes, who read the criticisms on this most re- 
cent occasion, was rather kinder than some of his 
predecessors in the judgment seat, but he fell foul of a 
good deal of the selected work, and only found one or 
two prints unreservedly to praise. We are far from 
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pleading for indiscriminate flattery, but it ought to be 
remembered that the stage is easily passed beyond 
which criticism becomes, not an encouragement, but a 
deterrent; and it ought to be the first rule in criticism, 
especially when dealing with purely personal things like 
pictorial photographs, to close the eyes to a fault in a 
picture until one has sought for its virtue. 
o ө ө | 
The lamp-post is the familiar bane of the street photo- 
grapher. He cannot dodge, try as he will, its osten- 
tatious utilitarianism. The ordinary lamp- 
THAT post seems positively to be sniffing at 
LAMP-POST. modern ideas of decoration, and the elec- 
tric standard is little better. At a meeting 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society the other night, 
at which the decorative development of lighting fixtures 
(mainly for interiors) came up for discussion, the ques- 
tion of the lamp-post also arose. It was admitted that 
lamp-posts practically always bore no relation whatever 
to the surrounding architecture. One of the things to 
be taken into consideration in the town-planning of the 
future will certainly be the association of the lighting 
with the general scheme of the streets and squares. 
Before now, well-known artists have devoted themselves 
to designing lamp-posts. One result may be seen in a 
lamp-post on the Horse Guards Parade; this was worked 
out by the Royal Academy, and presented to the Board 
of Works. The bronze standards in the Mall are also 
well worth study, as are the globular lamp-posts on the 
Thames Embankment. If only borough engineers would 
submit designs for lamp-posts to the local photographic 
society for approval, it would be to the advantage of 
everybody—except, perhaps, the ratepayer. 
9 QO eO 
А French war correspondent, Ludovic Naudeau, who 
is quoted by the Photo-Revue of Paris, says that he is 
often asked the question as to 
THE CINEMATOGRAPM whether cinematographers may 
IN WAR. really make such approach on the 
field of battle as to turn their lens 
actually on the troops in combat. The answer is yes, 
In the campaign in Thrace during the Balkan 
war the cinematographers were particularly active, and 
the reddish conveyance in which they transported their 
apparatus had the air of a part of a circus in charge of 
gendarmes. Only once, however, was it possible for the 
newspaper correspondents to contemplate the great 
struggle in its actuality and without undue risk. This 
was at the hill of Tchataldja, which would have formed 
an ideal point of operation for the cinematograph. Only, 
unfortunately, no operator was present. This was due 
to the fact, in the first place, that the Bulgarian authori- 
ties only allowed the best qualificd journalists to accom- 
pany the troops, and in the second place to the fact that 
the journey to the battlefield was so difficult that all 
weighty baggage had to be abandoned. Generally 
speaking, apart from such rare exceptions, it is difficult 
and perilous to advance in proximity to the troops 
engaged in firing. Beyond a certain zone or crest of 
ground, the projectiles fall like hail. Nevertheless, this 
correspondent has seen cinematographers make the 
greatest efforts to reach the scene of military action, and 
if their results only show convoys of wounded and the 
like, it is due to the veto of the commanders. Even to 
penetrate as far as is permissible, the correspondents 
have to endure great privations and encounter some 
dangers. In many cases there are irregular combatants 
also who harass the witnesses of the war. 
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LEGAL OR STATUTORY WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 


QUITE remarkable characteristic of the 
average person is to take things on trust, 
and ordinarily without the smallest effort to 

verify matters; this being more particularly the case 
in relation to weights and measures. Thus a person 
sees in print a certain statement as to a weight or 
measure, and he accepts the statement as true. So 
pronouncedly has this been the case that compilers of 
table books, ready reference cards, and also the authors 
of technical or scientific works have copied from each 
other, so that I may say that I do not know of any 
standard work which gives all weights and measures 
and their names according to law and statute. But law 
and statute form the only criterion or standard as to a 
weight or a measure, and a weight or measure not in 
accordance with the law of the land is technically 
incorrect. 
Cheap Law and Dear Law. 

Law is proverbially expensive, and it may at first 
sight be conjectured that it is from motives of economy 
that the compilers of text-books сору the customary 
errors from each other instead of getting particulars 
at first hand from a proper legal authority. In relation 
to weights and measures, however, law is not 
outrageously costly. As I write, I have before me the 
official tabulation as to the values, names, equivalents, 
etc., of the Imperial weights and measures, and also 
the (now legalised) metric weights and measures. The 
official title of this document is "Statutory Rules and 
Orders, 1898, No. 411," and ] bought my copy when 
it was first issued; but as a preliminary it was necessary 
to find the office for the sale of Parliamentary papers, 
nominally in Fetter Lane, but the entrance in a still 
smaller passage called Printers’ Street. As the suave 
attendant handed me the portentous-looking document 
of four large pages, and commencing, "At the Court 
of Windsor," a recollection that law is expensive came 
to mind, so that as I almost falteringly said, How much 
do I owe you? ” I tried to remember how much cash was 
in my pocket, but I was relieved by the reply which 
came with official deliberation and politeness, “Опе 
halfpenny, if you please, sir." 

An Increase- War Prices. 

Going to the same place a few days ago to get a copy 
for handing to the editor, I found that the price had 
been doubled or increased to one penny. Is this owing 
to the war? Officialism was not able to say; indeed, 
officialism seldom commits itself, or speaks outside the 
actual question; but in this case officialism unbent a 
little, and called attention to a convenient folder card, 
suited for the pocket-book, and containing all Statutory 
data. This, then, is the authoritative compendium of 
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legal weights and measures which every technical 
worker should have at hand. 
The Authoritative Penny Folder-Card. 

The title of this is ‘Equivalents of Metric and Impe- 
rial Weights and Measures.” It is printed for his 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, and can be purchased 
either directly or through any bookseller, from Wyman 
and Sons, Ltd., Fetter Lane, London; Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh; or E. Ponsonby, Dublin. 

Drams, Drachms, Fluid Drachms. 

A first lesson to be learned from the official tables 
is that a dram is one-sixteenth of an avoirdupois ounce, 
or between 27 and 28 grains, while a drachm is one- 
eighth of an apothecaries' ounce, and a fluid drachm is 
60 minims. There is no fluid dram. Since breach-load- 
ing firearms and ready-made cartridges have come into 
general use there has been a growing tendency to usc 
the term dram instead of drachm; but in the old days 
of muzzle-loading, to have used drachms of powder 
instead of drams would have been fatal. The photo- 
grapher has little or no occasion to use the dram, yet 
the term dram is often used in photographic writings, 
but ordinarily drachm or fluid drachm is intended. 


Cubic Centimetre and Millilitre. 

The cubic centimetre is a measure in space, while 
the millilitre (one-thousandth of a litre) is a measure of 
capacity based on the volume of a gramme of water. 
Legally, one cubic centimetre is defined as equalling 
1.00016 millilitres. The difference is not sufficient to 
affect ordinarv technical operations, but it may be wcll 
to use the statutory or legal term. To explain the dif- 
ference between a cubic centimetre and a millilitre would 
necessitate reference to the conditions involved in the 
fact that a pound of feathers is heavier than a pound 
of lead. 

Statutory Spelling. 

Gramme is spelt in full, but the compounds, such 
as kilogram, take the shortened form. Litre, metre, 
and their compounds follow the French spelling. Apart 
from the general desirability of following official or 
statutory spelling, there is an excellent utilitarian reason 
for gramme as against gram, fatal cases of poisoning 
having occurred by reason of grammes having bcen given 
instead of grains, as grains, if written with an undotted 
i, may very easily be mistaken for grams. 

Hints and Suggestions. 

First and foremost the official weights and measures 
suggest the desirability of full words rather than abbrc- 
viations when there may be uncertainty; thus dr. mav 
stand for drop, dram, drachm, or fluid drachm, while 
g. or gr. may stand for grain or gramme. 
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HIGH-SPEED PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SOM = 


К. ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS gave another of his interesting 

lectures the other evening at the Royal Photographic 
Society. Asked to define in terms of fractions of a second the 
meaning of high-speed photography, Dr. Abrahams expressed the 
view that it might be said to begin at 1-350th of a second. A 
great deal of good work, of course, could be done at lower 
speeds if one limited one's choice of subject. 

The most dithcult question was the distance of the moving 
object from the camera. Опе could not enter into calculations 
as to the exposure needed for any particular moving object 
at any particular angle until one had decided the size of image 
with which to be satisfied. If one was satisfied with a little 
object, comparatively low speeds might answer. Or, in certain 
very select examples—in football, for instance, where the move- 
ments were relatively slow—very good werk could be done at 
I-100th of a second or more. 

Coming to the lens, it was to be remembered, in the first 
place, that in many high-speed subjects depth of focus was not 
an urgent necessity. There were not, usually, a great number 
of figures at varying distances from the camera. Куеп in races 
the leading man and the man at the rear were not too far 
apart to be both in reasonably sharp focus with, say, F/6.3. 
It was his practice to select a medium lens with a wide enough 
aperture for most high-speed subjects. He had no doubt that 
F/6.3 represented high-water mark, and this was the aperture 
used invariably, summer and winter, by professional pressmen. 
To get the depth of focus which was actually necessary, a wider 
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PRACTICAL POINTS BY DR. ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS. 
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aperture was impracticable, and it had to be remembered that 
successful high-speed work should be of needle sharpness. 

After pointing out some advantages of the lenses of long 
focus, and instancing their optional and their obligatory uses, 
D. Abrahams went on to compare the focal-plane and the 
* Multispeed " shutters, to the advantage of the latter. Some 
curious effects of distortion produced by the focal-plane in the 
case of verv rapidlv moving objects were shown on the screen. 
Under ideal conditions the focal-plane might have its theoretical 
efficiency of тоо per cent., but with a diminished width of slit 
and increased aperture of iens, its efficiency rapidly fell, until. 
with the widest practicable aperture and the narrowest practi- 
cable slit, its efficiency would not be more than thirty-five per 
cent. The “Multispeed” shutter, on the other hand, had a 
constant efficiency ot from fifty-five to sixty per cent. 

As to cameras, there were only two types for serious high. 
speed workers—the reflex and the folding type, like the“ Panros. 
The reflex, despite its disadvantages of size, weight, shape, and 
general clumsiness, had the immense value of enabling one to 
get very sharp and accurate focus easily and quickly, right up 
to the instant of exposure. 

Dr. Abrahams had a few final words to sav on the subject of 
the development of high.speed exposures. In his experience the 
best developer was ordinary pyro-soda, liberallv diluted and kept 
warm. By *"liberallv diluted," he meant three times the dilu- 
tion given in the ordinary formula. He never employed bromide 
of potassium in the developer. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop FP / II is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 7 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 5 p.m., treble them. 


For F 56 give half. 


—- 


From 9 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 3 p.m., double these 


bextra Rapid Ultra Ka; id 


= 5 
Sunjrct | Ordinary Plate. | Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. Plate. Piate 

= ا‎ EET — —— — ыы 55 ыш 
Open seascapes and cloud studies ... , 1/20 sec. | 1/30 вес. 1/60 sec. 1/80 sec. 1 100 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy | 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies | 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes. Snow ЖР , 

scenes with no heavy foreground ... те 1/12 . 1/18 э | 135 , 1,50 y, 1/60 .. 
Ordinary landscapes, and landscapes with | 

snow, open river scenery, figure studies | 

in the open, light buildings, wet street | ; 

scenes, E id EA cues E Min sae. lege 1/5 n | 1/8 is 1/15 m 1:20 » 1/25 * 
J. andscapes in fog or mist, or with strong | 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... 1/44 . 1/6 » 112 . 1.15 „ 1/20 ,, 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of | 

picture gas’ peed Tee rm 1/2 ve 1/4 T | 1/5 5 1,6 99 1/8 99 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in bv buildings .. ... 11 secs. ix 1/2 T 13 55 , 1/4 T 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- | 

roundings, big window, white reflector .. 5 Secs. | 2 secs. , 1! secs. 1 55 


As a further guide we append а list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 


—— — 


They have been divided into growps 


which approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Ultra Rapid Pilates 


BARNET. Red Seal. 

Е Super Speed. 
САРЕТТ, Royal Standard, 

Т Special Ex. Rapid 
CRITERION, Extra Special 

Rapid. 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid 
FE pwarps Comet. 
lı FORD, Monarcn. 
Panchromatic. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 
si Zenitn. 
Iurrrtat, Flashlight. 

Е Orthochrome 5.5. 
Lato, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIFRE, Sigma. 

x Vioiet Label. 
Marcx, Record. 

Supreme 
Н Er: liant 
Mawson, Celeritas 

x Gladiator 

Pacet, Swift and Ex Special 


9 
» 


Pacet, Panchromatic. 

Kajar, Ultra Rapid. 

Warwick, Warpress. 

WELLINGTON, Xtra Speedy. 

95 Press. 

WRATTEN, Speed, Dou le 
Instantaneons and Pan- 
chromatic 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
Ortho. 
Roya! Standard 
Extra Кармы. 
Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
Свткк®юу, Extra Rapid. 
" Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
т Ortno. 
EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso 
GRIFFIN, Gramme, 
luFORD, Rapid Chromatic 
Special Rapid 


9 


CADETT, 


ГЫ 


ge 


IMPERIAL, Special Rapiu. . 
LETO, Phacntx. 
l.u«tERE, Blue Label 
Marion, P. S. 
эз instantaneaus 
К lso. 
Mawsos, Кейхї. 
) Ortho Б 
Pacer. NXXXX. 
^ Special Rapid 
- Hadra. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
VipEx, Soecial Rapid. 
WARWICK, Specia: Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Anti-screen. Iso- 
Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Double Instan- 
taneous and Aliochrome. 


Rapid Plates. 


l'ARNET, Fim 

CADET! Raval Standard Rapid 
Я Protessional 

Ci. EKO, Roll Film 
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Crrron, Flat Ейт 
EASTMAN. Rapid 
Kowarps,Auto-screen Inst Iso. 
es Matte-Ground 
LN SIGN. Film. 
IL roxb, Versatile Rapid. 
" T Ortho. 
IMPERIAL, Orthochrome S. R 
T Sovereign 
KODAK, N.C. Film 
е Premo Film Pack 
LuwrERE, Ortho, A, B, and C 
РА Fim. 
Mawson, Electric 
PAGET. Ortno Special Rap:d 
Rajar, Ico, Roli Film 
Vinex. Isochromatic 
Warwick. Instantaneous 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
Wratten. Drov Shutter 


Medium Plates. 
JARNET, Medium 


Barnet, Medium Orth-, 
ILFORD, Ci romatic, 

5 Empress 
MARION, Portrait. 

Е Lan 1зсаре 
Pacet, XXX 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
WRATTEN. Instantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 


BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITRRION, Ordinary. 
Iso. Ordinary 
EDwARDS, Medium 
lt. FORD, Oidinary 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
LUMIERE Yellow Label 
Marion, Ordinary 
Mawson, Castle. 
Pacer. ХХ. 
RAJAR, Orcinarv. 
Warwick, Crrdinary. 
WRATTT'N, O:divary 
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N the following article I hope 
to show that for many 
amateur photographers who 
have to remain at home in these 
war days there is plenty of scope 
for our craft, provided ordinary 
common-sense 15 used, and that, 
if the times sternly forbid 
the photography of forts, battle- 
ships, and the like, there is still left to us a sufficiency of 
"war? subjects which are both interesting and innocent. 
The value of such a collection will certainly be an increasing 
cne as time goes on. 
So the advanced worker need not regretfully lock his 
camera up until the piping times of peace are once more 
with us, and there is no reason why the intending beginner 


Crowds round the Nelson Column at the Trafalgar Day Celebrations. 


should not betake himself to the nearest dealer and give an 
order which would be peculiarly acceptable in these hard 
times. 

Of course, care must be used as to subjects, and if in any 
doubt as to the lawfulness of a scene, I make it a rule to 


The Rush of Recruits in the first week of the War. Taken in 
New Scotland Yard. 
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ask permission. Sometimes this 
is refused peremptorily enough 
by the powers that be, but more 
often a courteous word of re- 
quest brings no less courteous 
and welcome a permission. This 
was the case when, during a 
cycle ride last August, a young 
friend and I found ourselves 
approaching a fortified town, and, along with other way- 
farers on that high road, were pulled up and questioned by 
a military picket. True, our cameras were detained by the 
soldiers, but not before my request to make a record of so 
interesting a scene had been politely granted. And the 
cameras were duly returned on our way back a few hours 
iater. 

The rush of recruits which the outbreak of the war 
brought with it provided a diversity of interesting scenes, to 
the recording of which no conceivable objection could be 
raised. Walking one day down Whitehall just after the de- 
claration of war, I came upon a busy scene in New Scotland 
Yard, which was surging with a mass of men eager to offer 
their services for King and country. А coster was selling 
hokey-pokey, or some such toothsome compound, at the end 
of the street, and—for a consideration—I was allowed to 
jump on his barrow to get from this vantage-point a picture 
of the very earliest recruiting scene of all. 

Another day in London, somewhat later on (as will be in- 
ferred from the evening paper's contents bill which figures 
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A Surrey Drawing-room where 4,000 Bandages were Rolled. 


in the scene), brought me into the region of Printing House 
Square, where the proprietors of the Times had erected a 
bulletin board containing the latest news from the front. 
This seemed to present an interesting *war? scene, and 
after waiting a bit for the crowd to assume the position 
which made a fairly well-proportioned picture, a snap was 
obtained. 

It was not necessary, however, to spend a day in London to 
find patriotic material for the camera. A short walk of a 
few minutes only from my holiday centre brought me to à 
house the drawing-room of which had been given up to 
the useful war work of bandage rolling. Though the very 
short range at which the picture had to be taken hardly doe: 
justice to the busy scene, yet it gives some idea of one Мус 
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A Batch of Young Eastwood Colliers on their way to join the R.A.M.C. 


amongst many a hundred others of unselfish activity for the 
war's sufferers. 

These sad war days have their bright glimpses now and 
again, and when I returned to work amongst the colliers of 
my Midland parish one of the first functions we had was the 
dismissal of a strong body of young coal-miners for service 
in the ranks. The majority of these lads had been trained 
in ambulance work in a local corps, and on a bright Sep- 
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‘Straight from the Trenches. First Reception of Wounded 
at Nottingham Hospital. 


tember morning a jolly, cheering party of them were 
motored to our county town to join the R.A.M.C. One of 
these lads has recently been back again for a week’s fur- 
lough, and the contrast between the grime and the pit 
clothes ot his former calling and the smart, well-set-up young 
hospital orderly, now nursing wounded Germans at Netley 
Hospital, was very noticeable. 
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The Hamburg-Amerika S.S. Office in its Present and Welcome Róle. 
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The vest-pocket camera with which all the photographs 
that accompany this article were taken becomes a greater 
favourite every day because of its extreme portability. And 
the fact that you can slip such a little instrument into your 


coat, if not precisely your “vest” pocket, has more than: 


once served me in good stead. This diminutive friend was 
in my coat pocket when visiting some sick parishioners in 
the county hospital in October last, and, hearing that a 
hundred of our soldiers were coming that day into the build- 
ing for treatment, and were due at any moment, I slipped out 
into the courtyard in time to secure a little series of patheti- 
cally interesting groups. These were afterwards supple- 
mented by some pictures made in the wards, where the merci- 
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Held up by the Military on the Dover Road, where Cameras had to 
be Surrendered. (These, however, were courteously returned 
on the way back.) 


ful work of healing the wounds of war was being most suc- 
cessfully carried on. 

Later on another visit to London brought fresh opportuni- 
ties for some home war photography. An application to the 
secretary of the Royal United Services Museum in White- 
hall resulted in a permit to photograph that historically 
interesting trophy—the first captured German field gun of 
the war. This was taken by the Lincolns “somewhere in 
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The First German Field-gun taken by our Troops. (British 
bullet-holes denoted by chalk rings.) Taken by permission 
in the United Services Institution, Whitehall. 


France,” and before being abandoned by the enemy had 
receiving a good реррегїпр from British shrapnel, the bullet 
holes from which are indicated by chalk circles on the trail. 
On the way to Whitehall, Nelson’s Column was passed, and 
it being the eve of Trafalgar Day, the elaborate and special 
decorations had brought together a big crowd. This scene 
seemed well worth a plate. A third picture was secured cnly 
a few hundred yards farther on, in Cockspur Street, where 
the German Hamburg-Amerika S.S. offices, boarded up 
after the declaration of war, now appear in the new and very 
welcome guise of a British recruiting depót. 
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Local Control in Developing Enlargements. 


The difficulty one has to contend with in all locally con- 
trolled development is the colour question. So long as a 
negative prints all right as one desires, it matters nothing 
if the various parts of it are of different colours. But in a 
bromide print a black and white sky with brown-black land- 
scape is inadmissible. Now, colour of image in a bromide 
print is largely a matter of longer or shorter time of de- 
velopment. We must therefore aim at treating the various 
parts so that all may arrive at the desired strength at the 
same moment. The plan of local brush application of bro- 
mide to one part, admissible in the case of a negative, is out 
of court with prints. Our need is a slow-acting dilute de- 
veloper, which can be mopped on to one part while another 
part is wet with little more than plain water. The follow- 
ing developer is worth special notice: Water 10 oz., metol 
5 gr., quinol 1o gr., soda sulphite 2 drm., soda carbonate 
1} drm., potas. bromide 3 gr. Be careful to see that the 
developing dish is quite clean, and wash it well after each 
development. Soak the print well before commencing de- 
velopment. As soon as the first traces of the image are 
visible, slip the support under the print, drain, and rinse it 
for a second or two, then locally apply the developer for a 
few seconds, rinse again under the tap, return the print to 
the developer, and as soon as it shows signs of further de- 
velopment, lift it out, drain, rinse, and apply locally as 
before, and so оп. As a support, the most comfortable thing 
to use is a slab of black vulcanite, but a stout sheet of glass 
does very well if the edges are roughened with a file. For 
large-sized prints one may use a drawing-board covered 
with American cloth. For local application a tuft of cotton- 
wool tied to a glass rod by means of a bit of cotton is excel- 
lent. One requires two such mops of different sizes. Aim 
at getting the whole job through as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. Prolonging it risks stains. The developer should be 
freshly made up and filtered. Be careful to keep the fingers 
clean, and handle the paper as little as possible. 


Spotting and Working up Bromide Enlargements. 


Dust spots or other opaque spots on the negative yield 
light spots on the prints, which should be removed by adding 
some black or dark pigment to the print, so that the light 
patch matches its surrounding both in strength and colour. 
For untoned prints black is required, but for toned prints 
the pigment must be suitably coloured. The beginner usually 
makes the mistake of touching his prints with ordinary lead 
pencil, but this leaves an unpleasant с spot. Moreover, 
the grey-black of the pencil seldom matches the black of a 
good print. Certain black crayon pencils in cedar, called 
negro pencils, are especially made for retouching bromide 
prints. They have no shine. For pictorial work, smooth or 
glossy surfaces naturally will be avoided for many reasons, 
among them being the difficulty of spotting or retouching 
the print. With such surfaces it may be necessary to stab 
or scratch the smooth gelatine surface with the point of a 
needle (conveniently mounted in a cedar penholder) to make 
the pencil *take." A slightly rough or matt surface pre- 
sents no difficulty in this direction. The drawback of pencil- 
touching is the liability of its being smudged by rubbing. 
For this reason it is preferable to use water colour for re- 
touching prints. We may use Indian ink, ivory black, or 
lampblack. If the print is on glossy paper a little weak 
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gum water should be used with the pigment in place of plain 
water. 

For retouching sulphide-toned prints the black may 
be suitably warmed in colour by the addition of burnt sienna, 
burnt amber, vandyke, madder brown, Venetian red, etc. 
A trace of ycllow ochre may be required. 

Backgrounds in Vignette Portraits. 

Much of the success of an enlarged vignette portrait de- 
pends on getting the right strength of background. Blank 
white paper is to be avoided equally with a background too 
dark. It is better to err on the over-light side, as it is easier 
and safer to darken than to lighten. To strengthen 
(darken) a ground a little willow or vine charcoal (artists 
supply stores) should be rubbed on a piece of rough ground 
glass to get it to a fine Soft powder. This is then applied to 
the print (1) with the finger tip, (2) a soft leather stump, (3) a 
tuft of cotton wool folded and tied with cotton. 

Black chalk may be bought 1n tinfoil rolls, also in bottles. 
We may also use black Conté crayons or black pastel for 
small work. 

Support the Print 
on a flat, firm basis, e.g. drawing board, extra thick sheet 
of strawboard, or glass. If glass be used, fix the print with 
spring "bulldog" clips. For a wood or card support usc 
drawing-pins. 
To Lighten a Ground. 

Use pumice powder or ink-eraser, or a scalpel for small 
patches. To use pumice, place half a teaspoonful of finely 
ground pumice powder in the centre of a square-shaped 
piece of finest muslin, say six to eight inches sides; bring 
the four corners together, and tie with string to form a 
loose bag. This being gently dabbed on the print permits 
the finer particles to pass through the muslin. The print 
thus powdered is now rubbed with the ball of the thumb, 
which must be quite clean and dry, with a circular or con- 
tinuous spiral motion. Or we can make a rubber of clean 
and soft washleather by folding up a piece of cotton wool 
to form a hard core about the size of a walnut, and enclos- 
ing this in the leather. Reduction by abrasion in this wav 
should be done slowly, with patience. When the ground 
is sufficiently reduced, the whole print should be powdered 
and a slight rub given to it all over to even the surface. 

Fixatif. 

For a rough-surface print the best plan is to wave the 
prs to and fro in a jet of steam issuing from a kettle of 

oiling water. The heat and moisture together suffice to 
make powder work of any kind stick to the softened gela- 
tine surface. Too much moisture will result in tear mark- 
ings—too much heat may melt the gelatine. The best test 
is by touching the margin of the print, which should feel 
very slightly tacky. For smooth papers a spirit fixatif 15 
best. This may be bought or made by dissolving about 
10 gr. of pale shellac in methylated spirit, and applying it 
with a spray apparatus. Some writers have advocated the 
application of gum water. But the present writer's trials 
were not very satisfactory, as the water, however applied, 
i.e. by bath or brush, tends to shift the work. 
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THE PHOTO-PLAYWRIGHT. 


By TI. A. P." Represeatative. 


R. ZANGWILL had a nasty knock at the British drama 

the other day. The film play, he said, might easily oust 

the legitimate stage, since in most British plays the words were 

‘so brainless and unintelligible that their elimination would be 

no loss. The way is clear, therefore, for the photo-play, and a 

few nights ago Mr. F. J. Mortimer presided over a large audience 

at the Camera Club, when Mr. Charles E. Dawson taught this 
young idea to shoot. 

It might be questioned whether photographers are fit and 
proper persons to write photo-plays. Mr. Elwin Neame, how- 
ever, stated that he sometimes read from twelve to twenty plots a 
day, and found nothing that was good, chiefly because the plot- 
writers tended to forget the exigencies of the photographic 
medium. Therefore, Mr. Dawson was probably right in appeal- 
ing to photographers to come to the aid of the moving picture 
business, and to rescue the photo-play from dulness, which, 
he assured us was its solitary vice. 

There is money in it, too, for other people, if not for the 
playwright. Mr. Dawson knows a man who is making £2,000 
a year out of his one little show in a London suburb—other- 
wise quite a decent fellow. There were mysterious hints also 
of one young man, not so long ago a mere “super,” who is now 
making £400 a week out of films. Не is the man who invented 
the idea of pushing the camera close up to the figures, so as to 
get the facial expression at tense moments, and also invented 
the “cut-out,” by which the game of Box and Cox is played 
with the scenes, so that the audience never reaches the state of 
ennui which comes at the end of a two minutes’ run devoted to 
a single situation. 

We in this country lag behind even Spain in the production 
of films, while America and France are far on in front and out 
of sight. Sixty per cent. of our films come from the States, 
where many studios are producing three plays a day simulta- 
neously, several gangs of people “doing the motions,” and, 
owing to the trust system which prevails over there, a paying 
venture 1s assured. In England only one film pays out of every 
eight produced. We have suitable backgrounds in this country, 
but we suffer from paucity of inspiration. Usually, for three- 
reel subjects, we fall back upon the lame expedient of picturising 
a well-known novel. 

Mr. Dawson’s advice to the budding playwright is too precious 
to be scattered broadcast, but a few pearls may be offered. Get 
the human interest, says Mr. Dawson—which means, get the 
love interest. The public tire of films showing caterpillars at 
play, but never of the love drama. In working out the plot for 
yourself start with the climax, and go backwards, reversing 
this order, of course, in the finished production. Study news- 
paper headlines for a  plot.germ—" Electrified Wire Stops 
Burglar,? for instance ; but do not follow out the actual event as 
it happened; everyday life is never artistic. Have any number 
of characters, with three or four central figures. Write in the 
present tense. Make all other incidents lead up to the climax. 
It is appropriate at this juncture to quote a magnificent poem of 
Mr. Dawson's, which he recited with telling effect. It ran: 


* When in doubt, 
Cut it out.? 


Have a "suspense" at every thirty feet or so. Mr. Dawson 
used the Editor of THE A. P. as a plot.germ, making him the 
hero in a thrilling scene, in which Elwin Neame, who was the 
villain, tried to substitute cardboard for plates in the Editor's 
camera, and, foiled in this, cut the rope—aha!—by which the 
Editor was hanging over the cliffs in order to get his sea 
pictures. (For the sake of a multitude of deeply concerned 
readers, I ought to add that the Editor was saved from cruel 
death; but as to how and by whom, one must wait for the 
film.) Finally, you get a title which reveals a little and promises 
more, and demand as your royalty ten per cent. of the takings. 
The average price for a plot on the English market is under 
45; in the American market never higher than £25. 

Mr. Cavendish Morton complained that Mr. Dawson had 
regarded photo-playwriting as a literary art, whereas it was a 
graphic art. The plot-writer should not aim to be a cinema 
Shakespeare, but a cinema Leonardo da Vinci. Mr. Elwin 
Neame's picture of the film industry in England was not exactly 
encouraging. If a British film found twenty buyers, the pro- 
ducer might regard himself as fortunate; more often it found 
onlv three or four. Mr. Ward Muir, Mr. Bale Rider, Mr. Watkin 
Williams, and others contributed to the gaiety of the 
evening, and the chairman summed up the situation with ex- 
tracts from the report of the British Board of Film Censors, 
who inspected close upon seven million feet of film last year. 
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ITEMS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC INTEREST AND PRACTICE 
FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


CONVERSION OF ENGLISH TO METRIC FORMULZ.— 

(a) Call the new quantity of solvent 1,000 c.c. 

(b) Ounces.—Take their ratio to original solvent and write 
the same proportion of 1,000. 

(c) Grains.—Divide the number of grains by half the number 
of ounces in the original solvent, e.g. : 


A.—Water, 16 oz. Call this 1,000 c. c. 


Citric acid, 15 gr. 2 gm. 
Pyro, 2 drm = 120 gr. 15 gm. 
B.—Water, 20 oz. I,000 c. c. 
Soda sulphite, т oz. 50 gm. 
Soda carbonate, 3 oz. 150 gm. 
Pot. bromide, 12 gr. I.2 gm. 


Note that the quantities on the same line, English and metric, 
are not equal, but the proportions are retained. Thus 1,000 c. c. 
is about 35 oz., and a gram about 153 grains. Thus in the above 
we divide the 15 gr. citric by half 16, i.e. 8, and get 2 very nearly. 
The т oz. of soda sulphite is 1-20th of the 20 oz., so we write 
that 1-20th of 1,000 c. c., viz. 5o gm. The carbonate is 3 times 
as much. The 12 gr. of bromide divided by half 20, i.e. 10, 
gives us I.2. 
* * * 

Hor SOLUTIONS AND BROKEN  JBorrLEs.— Photographers 
frequently forget the well-known fact that heating solids causes 
them to expand in all directions. Glass is no exception to this 
rule. But, in addition to this, glass conducts heat slowly. Thus 
one may take a glass and a metal rod, both of the same size in 
all respects, and heat one end of each rod to redness in a gas 
flame. The heat will travel along both rods from the flame 
towards the opposite end held in the hand, but with this important 
difference, that the metal rod will feel warm very much quicker 
than the glass rod. Thus if we pour a hot solution into a cold, 
thick glass bottle, the inside layer of the glass becomes heated 
and tends to expand while the outer layer is yet quite cold and 
un2xpanded ; hence fracture. But if we put the glass funnel 
and also the bottle into hot water for a few minutes, we can then 
use the warmed funnel to get our hot solution into the bottle 
with safety.—H. P. 

* * * 

PoRTRAITURE.— Bear in mind that a reflector throws light in 
a direction more or less opposite to that of the chief light, so 
that strong reflected light is apt to give an eye-confusing effect 
and falsify both form, and light, and shade or modelling. For 
soft portrait negatives light up the shadow side with diffused 
and scattered light, and subdue the chief incident light. To 
obtain soft negatives from strong-contrast subject three courses 
are open to us :— 

(1) Flash out the negative with a strong, quick-acting 
developer, and then transfer straight to a dish of plain 
water only. 

(2) Begin development with a minimum quantity of alkali, 
and add more from time to time in very small quantities. 

(3) Bath the plate first in the pyro solution without any 
alkali. Then apply the normal developer, plus an equal 
quantity of water.—B. 

* ¢ * 

TRIMMING Boarp.—For something to cut on one cannot 
have anything better than a sheet of hard millboard. Next 
comes the somewhat softer millboard. The drawback to both 
these is that with use they become line-scored, and so the cut 
may be a little bit jaggy.” There is a good deal to be said 
for a sheet of zinc—say 1 inch thick. The knife scoring on 
this can be rubbed down by firm pressure with a laundry flat 
iron, so that a zinc plate practically lasts for ever. On the other 
hand, it blunts the knife quicker than does card. 
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THE SPIRAL STAIRCASE. BY E. P. MCLOUCHLIN. 
From the Irish Salon, now open at The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W. C. 
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ARMAGH CATHEDRAL. RY H. HANNA. 
From the Irish Salon, now open at “ The A. Р.” Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C 
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THE DROWSY SEA. BY F. C. PRIDEAUX. 
From the Irish Salon, now open at The A. P." Little Gallery. 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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CURLY. RV PHILIP NEWMAN. 
The original, a toned bromide print (5 x 7), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE SCOTTISH FEDERATION ANNUAL 


GENERAL MEETING. 


qr was a good attendance of delegates and associates of 
the Federation at the annual general meeting, in the 
Y.M.C.A. Institute, Glasgow, under the presidency of Mr. John 
B. Maclachlan, vice-president. 

The secretary (Mr. James W. Mackenzie) reported a successful 
year's work; there was a decrease in membership, owing to 
deaths, etc., but he reported the federation of the new associa- 
tion formed at Keith. 

The treasurer (Mr. A. Campbell) said he had the most suc- 
cessful balance sheet he had yet submitted (and he had been 
treasurer since the formation of the Federation). The credit 
balance of the Federation was £94 1s. 64d., as compared with 
4,48 45. gd. This was, he pointed out, mainly due to the splendid 
surplus from the Salon at Aberdeen — /,35 145. 6d. 

Both reports were adopted. 

The portfolio secretary (Mr ]. D. Ross) in his report drew 
attention to the fact that entries had to be in by April 3o instead 
of October, and the one grumble of the lantern slide secretary 
(Mr. G. Cleland) was that there were not more entries. 

Various suggested changes on the rules entailed a long and 
animated discussion—the chairman allowing the speakers a full 
latitude—but the main alteration was the addition of an honorary 
president to the list. Hitherto the president has been chosen 
from the “influentials " in the immediate vicinity of the locale of 
the Salon for the year, but in future the honorary presidency will 
be reserved for this purpose, and the president will be chosen 
from those who have done and are doing notable work for photo- 
graphy and the Federation. 

Under present national circumstances, it was felt that no 
arrangements could be made for the 1916 Salon. If peace is 
restored and normal conditions have returned, Coatbridge is 
willing to carry out their 1915 intentions—frustrated by the 
military—but the matter was remitted to the council. 

The election of honorary president was left to the council. 
On the motion of Mr. James McKissack, seconded by Mr. R. K. 
Holmes, Mr. John B. Maclachlan was unanimously appointed 
president of the Federation, and returned thanks for the honour. 
It was a healthy sign that five candidates were forward for the 
honour of vice-president; after a vote, Miss Stella Malcolm 
(Midlothian) and Mr. A. H. Duncan (Pictorial Photo Circle) were 
elected. The re-election of Mr. James W. Mackenzie (secretary) 
and Mr. A. Campbell (treasurer) was unanimous and hearty, as 
also was the reappointment of Mr. J. D. Ross (portfolio secre- 
tary) and Mr. С. Cleland (lantern slide secretary). It was agreed 
to leave two vacancies on the council, to be filled up from the 
Salon radius, if arrangements are made for it. There were 
many nominations for the council—a healthy sign—and after a 
vote the following were declared elected: — Messrs. V. C. Baird 
(Dundee and East of Scotland), R. Telfer (Wishaw), J. W 
Stephen (Aberdeen Photo. Art), Wm. Howat (Kinning Park), 
W. S. Crocket (Pictorial Circle), S. Stewart (Kirkcaldy), and 
Findlay (Motherwell). 

It was decided that no excursion be held this year. 

A suggestion was made from Monklands Club that the club 
delegate to the Federation should be a regular official of the 
club, so that he would keep in close touch with the Federation 
and be able to give periodic reports to his club, and also supply 
any information wanted by the Federation. The suggestion 
was heartily commended by the chairman to the delegates and 
associates present. 

It was moved that no more than four frames be accepted for 
the Salon from any one exhibitor, but the previous question was 
carried by a large majority. 

А motion that all future Salons have no Art Union was de- 
feated by nineteen votes to two, the amendment being to leave 
the matter to the Salon Committee. А motion that no duplicate 
prints be sold through the Art Union was carried unanimously. 
A suggestion that, if the “Blue Book” cannot be published 
early in the season, some form of associate's card be issued, was 
favourably received. 

The meeting was a lengthy one, and free ventilation of ideas 
was the rule. 
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Mr. Richard H. Pearce, isc, St. Anne's Villas, Royal Cres- 
cent, W., is the winner of the “Ensign” Roll-Film Competition 
for February. Houghtons, Limited, offer a four.guinea hand 
camera every month for the best negative on * Ensign ? film. The 
entries close on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a 
competition form is enclosed with every spool of Ensign“ film. 
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The Adelphi.—To-night 


Camera Club, 17, 
(March 1) Mr. Bertram Park’s subject will be “ Printing from the 
Negative." On Thursday, March 4, Dr. С. Н. Rodman will give 


John Street, 


a lecture entitled Fertilisation of 


Flowers.” 


Royal Photographic Society.—At the technical meeting on 
Tuesday, March 2, Mr. W. L. F. Wastell will give an elementary 
lecture on * Animal and Bird Photography.” 

Greenock Camera Club.—The annual exhibition of members’ 
work was opened in the club-rooms on Thursday, February 18. 
The number of prints showed an increase over those of last 
year, and the work attained a high standard of quality. Mr. 
T. Cardwell, Glasgow, acted as judge, and the awards were 
as follows:—Class I., J. H. Parker; Class II., Walter C. 
Peaston ; Special Classes: Bromoil, Ralph A. Urwin; Seascape, 
Thos. Н. Galbraith; Genre, Thos. Brown. 

A Pictorial Memorial of German Kultur.”—We have received 
from Hood and Co., Ltd., photo-engravers, Middlesbrough, an 
extremely interesting and well-illustrated booklet, which has 
been produced by Mr. Harold Hood, F. R. P. S., as a photographic 
souvenir of the recent bombardment of unfortified towns on 
the East Coast by the German pirates. A series of well-produced 
photographs of the various private houses at Scarborough, 
Whitby, and Hartlepool which were destroyed or damaged 
by the German shells form a pictorial record that will be of 
undoubted interest in years to come. The book is published at 
od., post free 11d. 

The embargo upon German photographic products extends 
not only to the countries which are fighting Germany, but also to 
a certain extent to some neutral countries. A correspondent 
in the Photo-Revue states that since the commencement of the 
war the dealers of French-speaking Switzerland (which repre- 
sents half Switzerland, or, if the Italian element be counted, 
more than half) have boycotted the German goods, either by 
reason of their personal sympathies or in defcrence to the sym 
pathies of their clients. 


Montreal Amateur Athletic Association Camera Club.— The 
ninth annual exhibition of the club will be held in the M.A.A.A. 
Building, 250, Peel Street, Montreal, Canada, from March 20 
to April 3. Exhibits from outside Canada must be sent by post, 
thus avoiding Customs formalities, and must reach the Secre- 
tary, 250, Peel Street, Montreal, on or before March 12. The 
entry form must be mailed separately to reach him before that 
date. There are four classes open to all amateur photographers, 
and the awards will consist of silver and bronze plaques and 
certificates. Application for entry forms and full particulars 
should be sent to the Secretary at the address given above 
without delay. 

A New Thornton-Pickard Catalogue.—The 1915 catalogue and 
price list of the Thornton-Pickard Mfg. Co., of Altrincham, has 
just reached us, and the fine range of cameras, shutters, 
enlargers, etc., put forward by this all-British firm is well worth 
the careful consideration of every photographer, both amateur 
and professional, who is seeking a new outfit for the coming 
season. The Т.-Р. *time and instantaneous " shutter is still the 
standard shutter for most workers, and in its own class has yet 
to be beaten. This latest pattern is described, and the patent 
“Ruby ” self.capping time and instantaneous focal-plane shutter 
is also specially listed in the new catalogue. Stand and field 
cameras of every variety are included, from a complete outfit 
in quarter-plate size for 27s. 6d. to the superb Royal Ruby, 
which, considering its extreme range and adaptability, is extra- 
ordinarily cheap in half-plate size at ten guineas. The T.-P. 
hand cameras described in the catalogue have an equally exten- 
sive range to suit all tastes and all pockets, while the T.-P. 
Ruby and Royal Ruby reflex cameras are already too welt 
known to need further commendation, bevond a statement of 
the fact that they are well made and excellent cameras in every 
way. The various T..P. enlargers and accessories, which are 
also fully listed and illustrated, have been reviewed from time 
to time in our columns, and are first-class value in every case. 
Readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. should write to the above 
address for a copy of the T..P. catalogue, which will be sent 
free on application. 
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AN EXTRA EXTENSION FOR ENLARGER 
WHEN MAKING SMALL REDUCTIONS. 


GOOD many enlargers have not suffi- 

cient extension to make reductions 
of very small degree 
possible. 

The illustration shows 
a simple method of 
lengthening the exten- 
sion of the enlarger, and 
one that can readily 
be adapted in the case 
of emergency. All that 
is required is a card- 
board box of suitable 
size; and with the 
bottom removed and 
a hole cut to fit the 
lens, a useful additional 
extension can easily be 
obtained. 

Various methods of fixing the box to the 
enlarging camera will suggest themselves 
to the handy man; but in this instance 
the object was obtained by the use of a 
little fine wire. 

This idea will be found invaluable when 


a small locket print is required from a 
rather large negative; and to obtain the 
result direct, without first having to make 
a reduced negative, will well repay a little 
time spent in fitting up the ME A 
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A DEVICE FOR ENLARGING ON TO 
POSTCARDS. 


T is often desirable to enlarge on to 
bromide postcards through the lantern 
expeditiously, at the same time to have a 
white border round the postcard when 
finished. I have found the device illus- 
trated above to answer well, especially 
when it is necessary to do a number of 
cards for sale, because, after finding the 
exposure, all that is necessary is to slip 
the postcards into the frame and expose 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THe A. P. лхо P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


as fast as you like, developing them after- 
wards. 

The easiest way to make this frame is 
to cut a piece of tin the size of the post- 
card to be used, on which is formed the 
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actual frame from a piece of tin which is 
sufficiently larger than the other piece, so 
that it may be bent over it on three sides 
about 3-:6ths of an inch, to form the 
border round the card. 

The side which has not been bent over is 
for slipping the postcard into 
position, and a narrow piece 
of tin 3-16ths in. wide, is 
soldered across so as to cover 
up the edge of the card by 
this width when it is placed 
in the frame. 

The device here described 
can, of course, be adapted 
for any size of paper, and 
when in use it is fastened to 
the easel. with push-pins, 
which keep it in position. 

I have used the frame in 
my possession for some 
time, and find it extremely 
useful when doing bromide 
postcards for sale, especially 
when doing a number from 
one negative, and as my 
negatives are quarter-plate, I 
get the same size picture as most photo- 
graphers get with a half-plate, at the 
reduced expense to myself. 

The shaded portions of the drawing 
given represent the turned-down edges, 
which produce the white border round the 
card, and, of course, the piece of tin (the 
size of a postcard) is withdrawn as soon 
as the edges are turned down. F. J. W. 


— 4 — 
APPARATUS FOR ROCKING DISHES. 


HAVE found great inconvenience in 

having to stay by a dish and keep 
rocking it during developing or toning, 
and so I made this piece of apparatus for 
rocking dishes automatically. The article 
is made from either teak or deal and some 
sheet lead. It is made for a quarter-plate 
dish, but the construction is the same for 
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other size plates or papers. Of the wood 
chosen make a block 64 by 54 by $ in. 
thick. Mark off 1 in. on the two shorter 
edges (sj in.), and plane towards centre, 
thus getting sloping sides. (This is better 


Fig.«. | 


understood by diagram 1.) Now пап 
some match-boarding (} in. wide) on top 
of block à in. from the edges, then the 
space inside the match-boarding is just 
large enough to take quarter-plate dish, 
and so the latter cannot slip off the block 
when the apparatus is in motion. Now 
make a “lath ” 2 ft. 3 in. long, 3 in. wide, 
and 2 in. thick, and “let it into“ the block 
at A (fig. 1), nailing it and glueing it. 
By moulding, make a leaden block about 
3 by 3 by 2 in., with a slot in the centre, 
to allow it to slide up and down the 
*Jath," and a hole is drilled through it. 
Holes are also made at the end of the 


“lath,” about 3 in. epart. The lead block 
is slipped on the *lath," and secured by 


a pin through the holes (fig. 1). The 
weight, etc., act as a pendulum, and when 
set in motion it will swing for about fif- 
teen minutes, thus keeping the dish con- 
tinually rocking on the block. То keep 
the latter flat on the table, a double thick- 
ness of sheet lead is screwed cn the block 
to balance it (fig. 2). 

The rate of swinging may be altered by 
adjusting the weight (up or down). 

The developer cr tener may get on to 
the wood and spoil it, and so the whole 
is varnished over. 

The whole apperatus is easily con- 
structed, and is inexpensive, costing 
about sixpence or ninepence. 

Salts. B. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Beauty of London. 

It is said, with more or less truth, that comparatively 
few ple appreciate the pant and grandeur of 
London, even though they have lived in it all their 
lives. Probably this is due to its vastness, for there 
are hundreds of people who have always lived within 
half an hour's walk of the City who have never been 
anside St. Paul's Cathedral or Westminster Abbey, said 
Mr. G. L. Lingstrom, in his lecture to the Bowes 
Park and District Photographic Society on '' West- 
minster to St. Paul's in Bygone Days." Mr. Lingstrom 
attributes most of the seeming apathy to its beauty 
to its vastness, but I am afraid the same may be said 
of almost every town in the kingdom, and until the 

hotographic record and survey sections came along 
st was true, almost to a scandal, in places where vast- 
ncss cannot count for anything. I know it is difficult 
to talk of what can be done and what should be done, 
when in some places it is necessary to have a permit 
for photography in your own house, and in others 
under the restrictions and suspicious observation of 
che civil and military authorities. 


Is Beauty in the Eye of the Beholder ? 


But as soon as the war-cloud disappears and normal 
conditions once again obtain, I have a scheme to 
suggest to societies that will appeal, I think, alike to 
the record hunter and the all-time pictorialist. Mr. 
Lingstrom said it was difficult to imagine the Strand 
as the fashionable residential quarter of the rich, 
but it was the Park Lane of olden times, whilst the 
inmates of the Abbey at Westminster used to belp 
travellers who had braved the dangers of crossing the 
{ога where Westminster Bridge now stands. Supple- 
menting these comparisons, let us compare the ре 
external beauty of St. Pancras, King’s Cross, Euston, 
or Waterloo with the picturesque exterior of an old 
posting bostelry, with the Great North Road coach 
arriving. Great as the pictorial disparity seems, who 
can say it will not be greater fifty, eighty, or a hundred 
years hence? Did the old-world villager see the beauty 
of the scene and setting of the posting hostelry, or was 
it to him simply a starting point for the coach. I 
understand Mr. Lingstrom has many other slides of 
old London he did not show, and I think a further 
lecture and display of these would not only be popular, 
but perhaps awakening in interest. 


Federation Lectures at Worthing. 


It was with keenly excited anticipation that the 
members of the Worthing Camera Club watched the 
unpacking of the demonstrator’s parcel when Mr. 
Frank Baker, of the Southampton Club, one of the 
Southern Federation lecturers, visited to demonstrate 
oil and bromoil. Expectation was fully realised when 
the fine set of реше was revealed, and great was the 
admiration of the two examples in colours. The 
members were so pleased that, in addition to thanking 
the demonstrator, they instructed the secretary to 
write and thank the Southern Federation for sending 
him. This was a good beginning for Federation, and 
I understand Miss Onslow, of the Bournemouth Camera 
Club, had an equally hearty appreciation of her 
iccture on Animal Photography.’ 


A “Bromoil” Developer, 


A point of interest from Mr. Baker's lecture was his 
preference of developer. He said a great mistake 
was oftes made in the quality of the bromide enlarge- 
ment used for this process. An enlargement intended 
for bromoil should be as nearly as possible correctly 
арк, апа the developer he preferred was soda 
sulphite 1 drm., amidol or diamidophenol 5 grains, 
bromide of potassium 2 grains, water 2} ounces. To 
be used as a stock solution, and for working take one 
part of the above and three parts of water. The whole 
should be made up on the day of making the enlarge- 
ments, as the solution does not keep. A quarter of an 
hour to twenty minutes should devoted to the 


development of each print. 


Where Exhibitions are Suspended. 


After nine successive annual exhibitions of the 
Worthing Camera Club, which for the most part 
have been artistic if not financial successes, this societ 
is breaking away this ysar, on account of war condi- 
ditions, but, to keep the members in trim, are recom- 
mending that they test their efforts by regularly каа 
to the weekly competition of Tug A.P. AND P.N., and, 
in the meantime, to also cultivate the club's circulating 
portfolio. The Worthing suggestion is worth the 
emulation of all societies who are temporarily suspend- 
ing their exhibitions until the end of the war. 


Worcester Club. 

The Worcestershire Camera Club and Survey Society 
is only a small organisation numerically, but they 
are enthusiastic and pushful. Tom Jones, their auditor, 
tells me they can make a profit of three pounds odd on 
the exhibition, and pay their way also in matters 
gencral. Not bad for less than fifty members, and so the 
annual gencral meeting thought when it was held a 
week ago. They clected new secretaries in joint 
capacity :—Mr. E. M. Firth, Enderlie, Arboretum 
Road, and Mr. Wm. Hodson, 33. Sidsbury, both of 
Worcester. 


Soldiers Specially Iuvited. 


The Bedford Camera Club are inviting attention 
to the excellent syllabus for February to May. A 
feature for the last meeting in March is a Camera 
and Instrument Night, when all members are requested 
to bring cameras, home-made or otherwise—in fact, 
any apparatus of interest. This comparison of ideas 
and tackle will be interesting, and another feature I 
welcome is that a free and hearty invitation is offered 
to all soldiers billeted in the Bedford area to attend 
any of the club’s mcetings and lectures. 


The Fruit of an Excursion. 


The secretary of the Warrington Photographic 
Society shepherded a party of their members to the 
Broads last June, and a fruitful result was a lecture 
by Mrs. Lowe, one of the tourists. '' The Cruise of the 
White Rose was vividly followed through the 200 
miles of waterway by the aid of the lantern, on Tuesday 
last, in the club room. It was an interesting show, 
and the fortnight's pleasure was shared by all present. 
Many of the slides are in colour, done by the Paget 
process. 


An Opinion on Lenses. 


Mr. Newman F. Horne stated, when lecturing before 
the South London Photographic Society on the subject 
of Photographic Lenses," that single meniscus lenses 
were capable of producing, under favourable conditions, 
as perfect a negative for landscape work as one of the 
most expensive anastigmats. He also said that 
modern anastigmat lenses, being composed of a number 
of separate lenses divided by airspaces, tend togive usa 
negative less brilliant and sparkling than that given 
by the old r. r. lenses, as a 1 number of the light 
rays are lost to the image by deflection when passing 
from one component to another. 


Blackburn Smart. 


At the time of writing Blackburn Camera Club were 
busy putting the finishing touches to their excellent 
exhibition, and probably next week I shall be able 
to say something about it, for I note they are up- to- 
date in smart ideas. A class was arranged for amateurs 
in Blackburn who were not members of the club. 
Possibly after the show these exhibitors will be mem- 
bers, as they ought to be. This is a good means to that 
desirable end. 


Preston Exhibition. 


Numerically the exhibitors of the Preston Scientific 
Photographic Section are not so large as formerly, but 

et it is excellent in the work shown. Messrs. G. 

owarth, W. Cragg, T. M. Blackman, F. Steib, G. 
Cross, J. T. Swarbrick, W. Storey, J. Cotton, and Miss 
M. Dawson are showing some neat examples, and to 
them considerable credit is due for the general excel- 
lence. The Lancashire Federation prints were also 
shown. An interesting feature of the exhibition is a 
number of large photographs by the wet collodion 
rocess on albumenised paper, by Mr. John Burton, 
of local buildings, etc., which formed part of a series 
of ‘‘ picturesque presentments," published in port- 
folio form in 1862. 


Lessons from the Salon. 


Lessons from the Salon were enumerated for 
the benefit of the Photo Arts Club in Aberdeen on 
Friday, by Mr. James A. H. Hector. Which particular 
* Salon " my report does not indicate, but if the show 
is worth the title of '' Salon," useful lessons can be 
deducted from any. The lecture was fully illustrated 
with examples from the Aberdeen Art Gallery. First 
of all he treated art as a power, showing how that some 
artists sacrifice to a certain extent technique in their 

aintings, so as to give in their pictures the greater 
dea of strength. Не also dealt with the use of beautiful 
flowing lines, showing by such means how the artist 
directed the beholder of the picture to the particular 
part of which he wished principally to be observed. 
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А Good Report from Oxford. 


The secretary's report of the Oxford Camera Club 
shows that 1914 has n a year of fairly normal 
activity, including an exhibition that was a success, 
and a full programme of lectures and demonstrations. 
Six members were '' hung " at the Royal and London 
Salon ; two, with slides, accepted for the Affiliated set, 
whilst the club was again honoured by the election 
of its treasurer, Mr. R. A. R. Bennett, tothe Fellowship 
of the R. P. S. It will, therefore, betoken no surprise 
when I say the whole of the officers were re-appointed 
without change. The only curious feature in the report 
is that no mention is made of its connection with East 
Anglian Federation, and its work in that direction. 


Au Artistic and Permanent "rint. 

At the Plymouth Photographic Society the president 
Mr. W. H. Mayne, and another member, Mr. W. 
Clayden, gave two successful demonstrations. The 
first was on Satista paper, and the special point the 
president made was reference to its artistic qualities 
and its value for record work in view of its permanency. 
In the trimming and mounting of prints Mr. Clayden 
showed the artistic effects that could be obtained by 
multiple mounts. 


The Why For. 


A London society announces a lecture with a title 
something like Eyes or No Eyes," and whilst I am 
bound to confess that there are great possibilities in 
such a title, I must concede to J. Parker Fowler, one 
of the new discoveries of the Croydon Camera Club as 
a lecturer, the palm for having an eyesight. He is 
probably the first person who has scen anything 
companionable and sympathetic in such a prosaic 
object as a telegraph pole, or has given such a scientific 
explanation of the modern man’s inability to sce 
ghosts and fairies as the theory that it is due to his 
eyes having become blind to the ultra violet and infra 
red ends of the spectrum. I said he was a discovery— 
it was his first lecture, but promises to be by no 
means his last. 


Southport and Red Cross Support. 


Mr. F. W. Bark, who was formerly a minent 
member of the Southport Photographic Соку, but 
latterly of Sheffield, has been home once more, and the 
lecture he gave the society was productive in more 
senses than one—it raised a small sum for the Red 
Cross funds. His subject was Flower Studies,’ 
mainly in autochromes and colour processes, and some 
lovely examples of greenhouse culture in their natura 
conditions were shown. 


Colour Discussion at Bournemontb. 

At the Bournemouth Natural Science Society a 
paper was read on the merits of the various colour 

rocesses, by Mr. R. Y. Banks. The lecturer showed 

rst a portrait taken ' in the dark by the ultra 
violet rays only (invisible to the human retina), the 
exposure of the plate being five minutes. He also 
showed slides illustrating the value of the panchroinatic 
plate in the advanceof colour photography as a practical 
process, and some slides illustrating the necessity for 
an effect of synchronising the positive and viewing 
screen. А discussion followed, in which several mem- 
bers who have used colour plates took part. It was 
considered that for large masses of colour the auto- 
chrome plate was perhaps preferable, while the Paget 
ре was very successful іп the rendering of delicate 
colours. 


From Vest-pocket to the Royal. 


In illustrating the general value of the vest ket 
camera, Mr. H. Holcroft, the president of the Wolver- 
hampton Photographic Society, demonstrated its 
capabilities by showing a fine bromide print that had 
been recently hunz at the '' Royal,” tozether with a 
tiny contact print from the original negative. 


A Welcom? Report. 


A report from the Blairgowrie Photographic Associa 
tion was doubly welcome, for it showe the society wa 
still flourishing fairly well, with a slight decrease in 
funds, perhaps, but the special feature of interest was 
its disclosure that mv oli friend, Mr. J. B. Maclachlan 
is still actively interested in matters photographic. 
He has been electe a vice-president, but will be better 
remembered in connection with his great work of 
founding and organising the Scottish Photozraphic 
Fe jeration, of which he was secretary until a couple 
of years ago. 


Most of our ideas are based on com- 
parison, Ideas of both quantity and quality 
involve a measuring and comparing idea. 
Much of our language shows this, e.g., 
large, larger, big and little, light and dark, 
ten times, one per cent., often, seldom, etc. 
Hence it comes about that we may often 
glean new ideas through the use of com- 
parison. 

Here are two photographs of church fonts, 
each interesting in its own way. But when 
regarded comparatively, one hesitates to say 
ofthand whether there are more points of 
resemblance than of difference. Оп more careful examination 
we shall find the resemblances are all accompanied by some 
points of difference. Indeed, one finds that cases of true and 
absolute identity are rare, if, indeed, any exist. Опе might 
say, “If I make two black ink dots of exactly the same size, 
shape, and darkness side by side on a piece of white paper, are 
they not identical?" To which we might reply, “As no two 
different things can possibly occupy the same position at the 
same time, no two things can be absolutely identical.” But what 
has this got to do with photographing fonts or anything else? 
Just this: you may see things without perceiving their indi- 
vidual character. To one, all trees are green alike—same colour. 
To another, no two are alike in colour, light and shade, form, 
character. As Paddy says, “The man who aims at nothing, hits 
it.“ Hits what? The thing he aimed at—i.e., nothing. Now, be 
it said (in a whisper), many, perhaps most, photographers are 
like this marksman, i.e., they aim at nothing in particular. 
Why? They see nothing in particular. They have not trained 
the eye to see differences, character. They fail to perceive. All 
this applies just as much to photographing architectural detail 
—fonts, for instance—as to portraiture, landscape. 

The artist has something to say—¥o tell us what he saw, 


A CARVED FONT. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


BY HENRY WARNER. 
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thought, felt, when looking at his subject. Music fails to appeal 
to the deaf. Pictorial work fails to appeal to those who have 
not learnt both to see and to perceive, i.e., to recognise differ- 
ences, similarities, generalisations, unexpected variations. Before 
the exposure is made, the pictorial photographer should have in 
imagination seen a finished print of his subject. The more 
vividly this is pre-visualised the better chance of the vision being 
realised. The man who sees vividly and clearly his goal will 
bend all his steps straight towards it. 

Purposely we have so far abstained from saying anything in 
particular as to either of these two photographs, because, for 
the moment, we want the reader to catch clearly the notion 
that the visible world is nearly all differences. Thousands of 
things that we have often seen and thought to be “just alike,” 
reveal countless differences when perceived. Do not run away 
with the quite wrong notion that the artist's business is to 
catalogue countless differences. It is his businss to perceive 
them, but only to record those which serve to further his 
message. Many a good story only needs a few words for its 
effective telling. Many words may confuse the hearer. The 
point of the story may turn on the right choice of one word. So 
a touch of colour here, a splash of light or shade there, a con- 
tour line, a touch of grouping, etc., may be just the right word. 
The one most likely to find the righ* word is he who has per- 
ceived the true inwardness of the scene—who has grasped its 
character, its differences. 

Now it remains for the reader to find for himself the differ- 
ences between these two pictures. But let us hasten to sav 
that, while comparing prints is useful in a preliminary way, it 
is to actual objects that our search for differences should be 
directed. Among the points to note are—background, elevation 
of viewpoint, view angle, perspective, direction of incident 
light, proportion and distribution of light and shade, composi- 
tion—i.e., arrangement of components of the scene—general 
sentiment, antiquity v. modernity, and appropriate treatment. 
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ANCIENT FONT. CLONARD. BY MISS C. RADCLIFFE. 
From the Weekly Competition. 
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New Series—(9.) 


AST week we considered 
the simple form of hand 
camera, one in which 
the movements and 
adjustments were re- 
duced to the minimum 
to allow of work being 

done with reasonable ease. This 

week we propose to show the 
effects of certain points and some 

of the limitations which are im- 

posed on the worker. It will be 

remembered that we had a box- 
form of camera with the follow- 
ing points: 

(1) Fixed focus—i.e. no focus- 
sing adjustment provided. 

(2) Only one shutter speed— 
probably about 1-20th second. 

(3) A maximum lens aperture 
of F/11. 

/4) A simple magazine holding 
twelve plates or a spool of film 
changeable in daylight. 

(5) View finder or finders, 
showing what view the plate will 
include. 

With such an instrument we 
exposed a dozen plates a day or 
two ago, a bright February day, in 
London, and the illustrations should 
show fairly clearly what our limitations 


Fig. 2. 


are in working with such an instrument, 
and also what are the advantages. 


Holding the Camera Level. 
More expensive types of instrument 


THE SIMPLE HAND CAMERA 


usually have a spirit level so fitted that 
the instrument may be held quite level, 
and thus ensure that vertical lines in 
the subject shall be vertical in the nega- 
tive. It is an easy matter to purchase a 
level and attach it to almost any camera, 
circular spirit levels being obtainable 


I 


Fig. 1. 


for a shilling a piece. With a little prac- 
tice the camera may be held on an even 
keel, even if no level is fitted. Now, 


fig. 1 is a view across a London square, 
the camera being held quite level. The 
two vertical black lines we have ruled 
on the print are just to emphasise the 
vertical lines of the building near the 
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IN ACTUAL USE. 


two ends of the print and to make 
clearer what we mean by this point. 

Now notice that this level position of 
the camera gives us a good deal of fore- 
ground and an insufficient amount of 
the buildings in the background. As 
the camera is usually held about the 
level of the waist, we shall find 
waist level of figures included in 
the picture come approximately 
along the centre line. This 
centre line we have indicated by 
a horizontal ink line on the 
print. 


Tilting the Camera. 


Now let us look at fig. 2, 
another view of the same sub- 
ject. Here, instead of keeping 
the camera level, we tilted it up- 
wards, so as to show less of the 
foreground and more of the 
upper part of the buildings. In 
other words, the camera was 
pointed at the required portions 
of the subject. Notice, however, 
that the lines which are vertical 
in the subject are not so in the 
print, except, of course, those 
just at the centre of the print. We 
have again emphasised two of these 
lines to show in this instance how 


Fig. 3. 


towards the upper 
of the print. Obviously such a 
print is unsatisfactory; and though 
by a little dodge in enlarging (which 
later on we shall describe) a corrected 


converge 
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Fig. 4. 


enlargement can be made from such a 
negative, we must, whenever possible, 
get our negatives free from such dis- 
tortion, 

The movement required in а hand 
camera to do this is the rising front. 
We only mention it now in passing, but 
in later “Notes” we shall show by 
illustrations what may be done when 
the camera has a rising front. 


A Little Strategy. 

Sometimes, by resorting to strategy, a 
subject may be so photographed that 
the limitations of the camera are not 
felt so much. In fig. 3 we have a street 
scene which shows, just as fig. 2 does, 
the converging verticals. If, however, 
we use the camera the other way on 
that 1s, take a vertical or upright pic- 
ture instead of a horizontal one (these 
terms are purely popular ones, but thev 


Fig. 5. 
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indicate what one means)—we shall have 
a little more space for the spire of the 
church; and as the vertical lines on the 
edges of the plate will be nearer the 
centre line, they will not be so much 
out of the vertical. There may be error, 
but it will be less in quantity. Fig. 4 
shows this, but the lines of the buildings 
on the left are correct, while those on 
the right are very little out, and are 
comparatively inconspicuous lines in 
any case. Note also that in taking fig. 4 
a view-point slightly further away from 
the church was chosen. To do this 
always gives a little more chance of get- 
ting the required subject on the plate, 
and without distortion, and the reduced 
size of the trimmed print is but slight. 
Rural Subjects. 

When working in the open country 
there is little or no objection to tipping 
up the lens. In some few cases trees 
grow vertically—larches, for example, 
growing together in a wood, would show 
the tilting of the camera. But, broadly 
speaking, one may tilt the camera up or 
down so as to include what one wants. 
In fig. 5 we have a view which, though 
in the London square, will show roughly 
what we mean. The camera was tipped 
up considerably, as may be seen from 
the lamp-post on the right. Care was 
taken to keep the buildings on the left 
true in relation to the edge of the plate, 
and so the lamp-post alone shows what 
has been done. And the lamp-post 1s 
not a common object of the country. 


No Focussing Adjustment. 


The absence of any method of focus- 
ding means, as we pointed out last week, 
that we must avoid objects which are 
near to the camera. Look, for example, 
at fig. 6, and note how the distant por- 
tions are all quite sharp, while the near 
post is blurred or out of focus. We 
sometimes need a strong foreground ob- 
ject for pictorial reasons, but with a 
fixed-focus camera it is difficult to in- 
clude such an object. Let us explain 
what “fixed focus " means. In reality 
only one object, or more correctly one 
lot of objects, on one plane of distance 
will be in focus at a time. Thus, if we 
focus sharply an object 100 yards away 
we shall have objects 200 yards away or 
fifty yards away out of focus. This is an 
optical law which applies to all lenses. 
Even objects ninety yards or 110 yards 
away will be out of focus. However, we 
cannot see these errors unless we have 
a large lens—a lens with very long focus 
and very wide aperture. "The smaller 
the lens—that is, the shorter the focal 
length—the less will be the blurriness 
due {с the out of focusness; and the 
smaller the stop, the less will be the 
blur. So, as fixed-focus cameras are 
usually of quarter-plate size or less, and 
have lenses fitted with an aperture of 
F/11, these errors are very negligible 
almost invisible until we get images 
of objects very near to the camera. 
Fig. 7 will show this. We have the near 
railings (which were only four or five 
feet from the camera), the lamp-post 
about ten feet away), and the rest of the 
view all far enough off to be sharply 
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Fig. 6. 


defined. The lamp-post is fairly sharp, 
but the railings are quite blurred. Now, 
a focussing adjustment would enable 
us to get the railings sharp, but it would 
at the same time put the distance out of 


EW readers should note that 


back numbers containing 
previous Beginners’ Lessons are 
obtainable from the Publishers, 


52, Long Acre, Londen, W. C. 


focus. 
is necessary to get both the distant and 
the very near objects sharp at the same 
time: and as this means a longer expo- 
sure, it usually means some support for 
the camera and a ttre instead of an in- 


The use of a smaller aperture 


stantaneous ¢ xposure. 


Fig. 7. 
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marked Query or Criticism on the outside. 


Lantern Slides, 

Using a parabolic reflector, I cannot get the 

negative evenly illuminated, ctc. 

P. V. D. (Belfast). 

Not knowing precisely the nature and 
disposition of your apparatus, we cannot 
make any suggestion as to where you go 
wrong; but if you could send a sketch of 
the arrangement and give full details and 
measurements, perhaps we could help von 
to track the cause of the unevenness of 
illumination. This should not present 
any serious difficulty. 


Fixing. etc. 


I notice a formula in your paper for fixing 
and removing stains from bromide and gas- 
light prints. Would this be strong enough for 


ms, etc.? 
J. R. (Walton-on-Thames). 


White paper can be attacked on both 
sides by a fixing bath; plates and films 
can only be attacked on one side. There- 
fore it is customary to use a somewhat 
stronger fixing bath for plates than for 
papers. But this is chiefly with the idea 
of saving time, and a strong solution is 
not for this reason essential provided the 
dilution is not carried to extremes. Why 
not try the same proportions both for 
papers and films, but give the latter 
double time in the bath? 


Carbon Process. 
So far I have only tried contact printing. Is it 
possible to enlarge on to carbon tissue by gas- 
light enlarger? If not, how can one obtain a 
carbon enlargement ? G. W. D. (Mill Hill). 
It is not possible, or at least practicable, 
to use gas for enlarging on carbon. 
But you can obtain an enlarged carbon 
print in various ways—e.g. by making an 
enlarged negative, and then printing by 
contact in daylight; or vou can make a 
bromide enlargement, and then employ 
the ozobrome process. Carbon contact 
printing can be done by powerful electric 
arc lights. For daylight enlarging a helio- 
stat is required. The enlarged negative 
(which can be made on paper, film, or 
glass) will be the best for you. 


(т) Would two arrangements burning magnesium 
ribbon be suitable for lighting curved reflector ? 
(2) At what shop is magnesium ribbon obtain- 
able? At what price? Is there any difference 
between ribbon and wire? (3) Is there any lamp 
oil that is odourless when burnt ? 

W. s. (Brighton). 


The arrangement you suggest ought to 
be satisfactory, but vou must take care 
that no light passes direct from the burn- 


ing metal on to the front glass of the lens. 
You ought to have no difficulty in buying 
the ribbon at any up-to-date photographic 
shop. The ordinary price is sd. or 6d. 
for a 4 oz. coil, which sounds very little, 
but the metal is very light, and a 4 oz. 
means a considerable number of feet. You 
could easily get it by post from Messrs. 
Houghtons, 88, High Holborn, for in; 
stance, if you have no dealer near you. 
Ribbon is preferable to wire, as it is 
easier to ignite. A pocket apparatus 
called the Flash-meter is very convenient. 
It consists of a flat, thin metal case con- 
taining 4 oz. of ribbon, and selling at 6d. 
inclusive. It serves as a holder, and also 
measures inches of ribbon. (3) As to 
odourless lamp oil, we doubt if anything 
of the kind exists. But by buying best 
quality “water white” paraffin, and being 
very careful to keep the outside of the 
lamp and all its fitments quite clean and 
dry, the odour should be so very slight as 
to be negligible. A soapy flannel is about 
the best thing for cleaning the outside of 
the lamp. Old, used-up blotting paper is 
useful for rubbing the outside dry. 
Uranium Intensifier. 

J should be glad to know how to make up uranium 

intensifier, ctc. F. B. (Blackfriars). 

From your letter you appear to have 
been making up a one-solution arrange- 
ment, which is not at all desirable. Also 
you appear to be confusing potass. cyanide 
with ferricyanide. The following formula 
will enable you to see at a glance how to 
make up any number of ounces that you 
mav find convenient. Use quite clean, 
well corked or stoppered bottle, and keep 
the solutions away from strong daylight. 


A.—Water 1 oz., uranium nitrate 10 gr. 


B.—Water 1 oz., potass. ferricyanide 
с gr., acetic acid 2 drm. 


Use equal quantities of A and B mixed 
just before use. After intensifying wash 
the plate in water 1 pint, acetic acid 1 
drm., until the clear glass part of the 
gelatine coating is colour free. If you 
have any difficulty in getting rid of the 
colour stain you can remove it by water 
I oz., ammonium sulphocvanide б to 10 
gr. If the intensified plate is found to be 
too dense it can be reduced by water 1 oz., 
soda carbonate 2 gr. The intensification 
can be entirely removed, leaving the plate 
in Чаш quo ante bv using a somewhat 
stronger solution of soda carbonate, or 
other alkali, e.g. ammonia. , 
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Supplementary Lens. 

Is there any simple rule by which I can find out 

what sort of a supplementary lens is needed to 

lengthen or shorten the focus of the lens I have ? 

For instance, my lens is 6 inches. How can I 

make it 4 inches and 8 inches ? 

H. W. H. (Brixton). 
First, you must know that to shorten the 

(combined) focus you need a positive or 
convex lens, and to lengthen it you need 
a negative or concave lens. То find the 
focal length of supplementary required, 
the procedure is the same in both cases, 
viz., multiply the focus of your lens by 
focus required, and divide the product by 
their difference. Thus, to convert 6 to 4. 
Multiply 6 by 4 (24), and divide by 6 minus 
4, i. e., 2. Divide 24 by 2, i. e., 12. Or a 
12 and a 6 in. combined give 4 in. Again, 
to convert 6 to 8, multiply 6 by 8 (i. e., 48), 
and divide by 8 minus 6, i.e., 2. Thus 48 
divided by 2 gives 24. Or a positive 6 in. 
lens and a negative 24 in. lens give a com- 
bination of 8 in. This is only strictly cor- 
rect for negligibly thin lenses in contact, 
so you will find that, by putting your sup- 
plementary lens in front of or behind your 
present lens, the resulting foci will not be 
exactly 4 and 8, but а /:tt/e longer than 
these lengths. However, in ordinary 
practice these differences are negligible. 


Flash Light. 
A short time ago I exposed two plates in the same 
room by flashlight. Опе carne out all right but 
the other was fogged. The exposure and everv- 
thing else were exactly the same, except that in 
the fogged plate the camera was further away 
from thc sitter. H. D. J. (Shemeld). 
Аз you say that all the conditions were 
the same except a change of position of 
the camera, this offers the suggestion that 
in the second (fogged) case some light from 
the flash lamp fell direct on to the front 
glass of the lens. This is a matter that 
always has to be guarded against in flash- 
light work. To test this, extinguish or 
turn down all the lights in the room, and 
then put a lamp or candle in the place of 
the flash light, and examine the front of 
the lens to see if the hood of the lens 
entirelv protects the front glass from 
direct light. If this is not the case, you 
must contrive some sort of shield between 
the flash lamp and lens, which vill at 
the same time be out of the included pic- 
ture subject. If vou can get the help of 
an assistant, he mav «shield the lens by, 
sav, a sheet of strawboard, a Japanese 
fan, etc. 
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Synonymous Terms. 

Everybody knows that it is the happy dodge of photographi 
dictionary makers, when they come tô a mouthful like “iso- 
chromatic,” to put off the evil day by saying, “See orthochromatic 
infra.” Then, when the course of events brings them in the 
inexorable way to “orthochromatic,” they have only to set down, 
“See isochromatic supra.” That method saves no end of trouble. 
Well, exactly the same thing is done in the case of those other 
two technical terms, “Adolphe Abrahams” and “high-speed 
photography.” There may be photographers other than Adolphe 
who scuttle around in orbits of high velocity, just as Adolphe in 
his off moments may be content with longer exposures than the 
microscopic splinter of a second. But these conceptions scarcely 
count, and the speedometer of modern photography would show 
a pretty considerable slowing down if Adolphe’s eye were to 
peer no longer down the funnel of a reflex, and his hand no 
longer, by the touch of a screw, get the thing sharper than the 
serpent’s tooth. 


Beaten to a Fraction. 

When the great High Speeder came to lecture to us little 
Low Speeders, it was rather like an eagle discoursing to barn- 
yard fowls on the proper use of pinions. I had a passing fear 
lest he might introduce high-velocity methods into his lecture, 
merge his words all together, so that they resembled the shriek 
of a steam engine, and whisk his slides across the screen as 
though they were due to be shown on Jupiter within half an hour. 
None of these things happened, he cannot have spoken more 
than 300 words to the minute, and thus one of my illusions has 
perished. Yet another illusion was to perish before he had pro- 
ceeded far. I always had an idea that high-speed photography 
was the photography of objects moving at a high speed, although 
it is true that the term might equally refer to the high speed 
of the photographer or his implements. I found, as a fact, that 
high-speed photography at its brightest and best is the slow and 
leisurely photography of motionless objects. You don’t believe 
it? Well, don't! 


A Scoop. 

In saying that high.speed photography is the photography 
of motionless objects, I am not referring to certain famous Press 
examples. There was, for instance, that historic photograph, 
which excited such a furore at the time, of the dead heat between 
the two pedals in the race for the cyclists’ championship. You 
will remember how, by dint of superhuman exertions, and the 
use of a lens of several feet focus, the photographer of the Daily 
Shutterer managed to secure a critically sharp photograph of— 
the prizes. Of a similar character were the fine series of pic- 
tures secured by the staff of the Daily Stammerer, showing the 
expressions of the ball on being “addressed” by various golfers. 
Although the ball remained persistently immebile, the effect of 
wind was such that the performance is quite entitled to rank as 
high-speed photography. In fact, the Stammerer staff's telecentric 
has been laid on the shelf ever since, in order that it might have 
an opportunity to recuperate. 


High Speed for All. 

These famous coups de main, splendid as they are, are not 
what I mean by saying that high-speed photography is the photo- 
graphy of motionless objects. 1 mean proper high-speed 
photography, open to everyone without those prodigious exer- 
tions of lens and shutter—exertions which, differently applied, 
would be sufficient to save the British empire. Let me give an 
elementary lesson in physics. You send a ball up towards the 
heavens while serving at tennis. That ball, if good-natured, will 
come down again. The reason it comes down again is owing to 
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the force of which was invented by 
Sir Isaac Newton under an apple tree. It is 
stated that, when taxed by his father with its 
invention, he said, “I cannot tell a lie; I did 
it,” and thereby set an example which has since been strictly 
adhered to by all photographic shutters. Anyhow, the ball, 
thrown up in the air, comes down again. So far, so good. 


A Stationary Object. 


Now, probably Sir Isaac Newton never observed that, deween 
the time when the ball has finished rising in the air, and the 
time when it decides to descend, there is an interval during 
which the ball is absolutely stationary, fixed, poised like a kite 
held by invisible strings. Exactly the same thing applies in the 
case of an athlete jumping a bar. There is a period at the 
very height of the jump when he is in a position of rest as 
absolute as in his dreamless sleep at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Probably also there is a position of rest somewhere in 
the successive phases of a horse’s gallop. Here, obviously, is 
the chance for us all to be high-speed photographers, even though 
we have no shutters which can be keyed up to an unrecognisable 
fragment of a second. We have merely carefully to select these 
resting stages and photograph them. Seeing that we are photo- 
graphing stationary objects, we have no need to worry about 
shutter speeds at all. We might even do it with a cap. What 
hinders us, indeed, from composing at our leisure? If this plan 
is followed, it will, I think, reduce high-speed photography to 
something relatively human and intelligible. The only pre- 
caution to bear in mind is the necessity of getting the moving 
object while it is absolutely still. 


An Irish Joke. 


Those Irish photographers who are exhibiting at our Little 
Gallery on the first floor have a pretty humour, and, like all 
pretty humour, it does not hit you in the eye; it dawns on you 
after you have got a mile away. Some aspersions—quite un- 
warranted, of course—have been made upon the supposed Irish 
fondness for the spirituous ; but the Irish Salon neatly contrives 
to knock the cork out of another bottle. There it is a case of 
water, water everywhere, and not a drop to drink. We see the 
gentle Liffey half a dozen times, and half a dozen times again 
the drowsy Dublin Bay. But never is there a hint of anything 
stronger. One only of those Irish pictures, so far as I can 
discover, is ап English subject. We may suppose, by reason 
of its isolation, that it is symbolical of England. And the 
subject is, not the towers of Westminster, nor the spires of 
Oxford, nor the chimneys of Manchester, but—Dolphin Tap, 
Southam fton. 


To a Set of Masks. 


You have various shapes and sizes, now a circle, then а square, 

And the picture-maker wise is your assistance not to spare, 

Often have your prompt disguises saved him from a blank 
despair. 


gravity, 


And within your margins rounded, our artistic souls can fit, 
Though we're apt to be confounded, as we ruefully admit, 
When occasionally bounded by a narrow, oblong slit. 


Whether narrower or broader, you have gently trimmed us down, 
Screened our marginal disorder, saved us from a critic's frown, 
Hidden an unhappy border, gained us something of renown. 


But we make a pained admission (take us not too much to task), 
It is daunting to ambition when of closest friends we ask, 
How they like the composition, and they say they like the mask? 
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At the moment of writing, a sum equal to a Cabinet 
Minister’s salary is offered for war snapshots. The 
Daily Mirror started it, and offered 

£5,000 FOR WAR no less than £1,000 in cash for the 
PHOTOGRAPHS. best war snapshot received and 
published by them before July 31. 

Two other large sums are also offered for the second 
and third best pictures. This enterprising move on the 
part of the Mirror was followed by the Daily Mail 
offering £ 1,000 in one sum and a further ten £100 prizes 


for the best photographs of war incidents; and simulta- 


neously the Daily Sketch announce that they will pay 
4.2.000 in varying amounts for war snapshots sent them. 
These offers should appeal to our readers, as they are 
specially directed to amateur photographers, and in any 
case there can be no doubt that a standing offer of 
more than £.5,ooo for photographs should do much to 
stimulate photography generally, and, in particular, 
encourage those amateurs who are serving with His 
Majesty's forces, in endeavouring to obtain some pic- 
torial and realistic records of the tremendous happen- 
ings of the war. As we remarked to the Daily Mirror's 
representative in an interview concerning their offer, it 
is our sincere hope that one of the successful photo- 
graphs may show the victorious British and Allied 
armies marching through the Unter den Linden! 
o © e 

Some attention has been paid within the last year or 
two to the possibility of emploving for photographic 
objectives material which is transparent to 
ultra-violet, and thereby adding to the amount 
of light, or, more properly, of radiation, which 
would pass through the lens at a given aper- 
ture and affect the plate. It is well known that 
ordinary glass absorbs a large proportion of the ultra- 
violet, and also some of the visible violet. The latest 
issue to hand of the Revue des Sciences Photo- 


QUARTZ 
LENSES. 


graphiques gives the synopsis of experiments recently 


undertaken by Miethe and others along these lines. It 
appears that the benefit resulting from the use of objec- 
tives of quartz or uviol glass is very slight, so far as 
natural light is concerned, and such benefit as does 
accrue is rendered negligible by the spherical and 
chromatic aberrations which increase according to the 
extent of the ultra-violet region transmitted. The quartz 
objective has been found to result in a gain of not more 
than ten per cent. in the case of exposure on an ordinary 
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rapid plate; on a lantern plate, where the maximum of 
sensibility was closer to the ultra-violet, the benefit 
amounted to twenty-seven per cent., but this is of little 
interest in practice. 
o © 9 

Not content with doing telephoto work in the high 
Alps, Dr. C. Atkin Swan has been whipping out his tele 
combination while clambering over 
the roof of Milan Cathedral, and in 
this way has made closer inspection 
of saintly effigies, and has got to close 
quarters with the detail of a flying buttress. Lecturing 
before the Royal Photographic Society the other even- 
ing, he was as breezy as ever, and his pictures, radiant 
with the light of northern Italy, threw up into almost 
stereoscopic relief the architectural detail in which his 
soul delighted. In Venice he found the Hydra plate of 
considerable value, particularly in the covered gallery 
outside the Doges' Palace, where he was able at once 
to make a full exposure for the shadowed detail on the 
roof, and to get the scene in the brilliant sunshine out- 
side, where the lion of St. Mark keeps watch over the 
lagoon. Dr. Swan also visited the ancient Greek city 
of Pastum, where there is a temple which far exceeds 
in dimensions the Parthenon at Athens. But a friend 
to whom he showed the photograph pointed out that 
this old Greek temple had evidently been copied from 
Birmingham Town Hall! 


9 0 O9 

Mr. Alfred Stieglitz might be accounted more than 
human were he not gratified by the replies to his query, 

"What is 291?" We may remark, for 

the benefit of readers who do not know, 

that No. 291, Fifth Avenue, New York, 

is the address of Mr. Stieelitz's Little 
and the nerve-centre of the Photo-Seces- 
sion. During the past decade or so there is no 
doubt that Mr. Stieglitz’s remarkable personality 
has not only dominated: the Photo-Secession, but 
the series of exhibitions of photographs, paintings, 
and drawings which have been held at 291, has 
graduallv produced a crescendo of interest in New 
York. The current issue of Camera Work, the finely 
produced journal for which Mr. Stieglitz is responsible, 
bears a label on its exterior with the query, What is 
291?” A reference to the contents will supply the 
answer, or, at least, we think it will. Mr. Stieglitz 
appears to have had doubts some time last vear as to 
whether those who frequented his gallery and expressed 
opinions about it really grasped its significance, and 
the simplest plan to find out seemed to be to address the 
above question to a number of people, men and women 
of different ages, of different temperaments, of different 
walks in life, from different parts of the countrv, who 
knew him and knew the gallery. The answers to Mr. 
Stieglitz's question provide most interesting and enter- 
taining reading, but we are willing to admit (never 
having visited No. 291) that much of the matter is 
beyond us. There is a little excess of what an Ameri- 
can writer recently referred to as C heart-throb“ 
about it. But the fact that a similar idea seems to 
permeate the whole of the replies indicates their sin- 
cerity, wild though some of the language тау be. 
Summed up in a few words, the answer to the querv 
appeared to be 2091 and Stieglitz are synonymous.” 
It is a curious fact that the onlv contributor from Great 
Britain to the symposium is Mr. Ward Muir, a member 
of the London Salon of Photographv. 
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By H. H. BRISTOW. 


N these days of pocket 
| cameras the small print 15 
very much in evidence. 
It is so fatally easy to make contact prints on gas- 
light or self-toning paper that many amateurs produce 
photographs in no other way. But there are probably 
also users of small cameras who only need to be shown 
a better method in order to adopt it. Many amateur 
photographers, having acquired a knowledge of how to 
make a good snapshot negative with their Kodak or 
small folding pocket camera, never seem to get beyond 
what might be called the “ picture postcard " stage. 
The little contact prints, sometimes very much smaller 
than a picture postcard, are stuck into albums and 
shown to friends on occasion, and this constitutes the 
extent of their producers’ output and ambitions. 
In many cases the idea of making larger pictures 
from the little negatives has not even occurred to them. 
First, I wish to say that the objection to these small 
prints is that they are untruthful. The camera will, 
of course, reproduce the subject accurately from a 
certain point of view. But, unfortunately for the 
user of the small camera with short-focus lens, that 
point of view is so near the photograph as to be very 
trying, if not impossible, for the human eye. Without 
going into the theoretical reasons for this, which were 
dealt with in an article, Perspective in Photography, 
published some time ago in THE A. P., let me say at 
once that the perspective of these prints needs correc- 
tion for the normal view point. Most people look at 
photographs from a distance of a little over a foot, 
say fifteen inches, and in order that the perspective 
of a photograph should appear correct, we must in 
some way adjust matters for a view point of about 
fifteen inches. This can be done by enlargement of 
the photograph to a size which we can easily calculate. 
Divide fifteen by the number of inches in the focal 
length of our camera lens, and this gives us the magni- 
fication required for all photographs for the album, 
taken with that camera (except those of near objects, 
where the camera has been considerably extended). 
Thus, if our camera lens is of six-inch focus, we divide 
I5 by 6, and find that we must enlarge our photographs 
2} times. A quarter-plate of 4 in. by 3 in. (omitting 
the margin) would need enlargement to Io in. bv 71 in., 
and a fixed-focus enlarger to enlarge quarter-plate 
negatives to that size would correct the perspective 
of all photographs taken by the six-inch lens. But it is 
often better to enlarge the principal part of the photo- 
graph only, and thus use less bromide paper, while 
improving the balance of the picture. 
Now, whether we enlarge our photographs to ten 
inches in diameter and look at them from a distance 
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of fifteen inches, or enlarge them to ten feet and stand 
fifteen feet away, the perspective will appear equally 
correct. There is no doubt that the bigger picture, 


even though it may be only a whole-plate or 10 by 8 
enlargement, will give a very much better result for 
viewing and a better idea of the place photographed, 
and will also be much more appreciated by one’s friends. 

If, as is unfortunately the case with many photo- 
graphers at the present time, economy has to be studied, 
the use of a little viewing instrument sold by most 
dealers can be recommended. This is practically a 
large lens behind which is an arrangement for holding 
a small photograph which, with its aid, can be viewed in 
comfort and the effect of an enlargement judged, ` 

The small negative of 21 by 31 and smaller does not 
permit of a great deal of manipulation in the same way 
that is possible with a larger negative previous to print- 
ing, and the straight-away enlargement has therefore to 
show the whole of the subject as taken by the small 
camera plus all the defects magmified. For the less 
advanced worker the straight enlargement is, however, 
the best method of increasing the size of the print. 
The enlarged straight bromide, which may be sadly 
lacking in “ tonality,” may be readily converted to a 
good pictorial result by means of the bromoil or ozobrome 
processes. Both these have been dealt with at length 
on previous occasions in THE А. P. 

Where it is possible, the method of enlargement, 
which has also been frequently described, whereby 
an enlarged negative is made by copying a P.O.P. 
contact print by means of an enlarger, has much in its 
favour, as it enables a certain amount of control to be 
introduced and allows the worker to make prints in 
any printing medium from the final large negatives. 

If, however, the results from the little negatives are 
only wanted for exhibition to one's friends, not in the 
form of prints, nothing better can be suggested than 
the making of lantern slides by contact. In this way 
it is quite possible, by means of a home lantern show, 
to interest and entertain a large number of friends at 
one time, and, moreover, enable them to sce the pictures 
in correct perspective—an important point, as mentioned 
above. 

When giving an exhibition of slides it is as well to 
have a guide for the size of the picture on the screen. 
This can be found by multiplying the distance in feet 
from the screen to the spectators by the number of 
inches in diameter of the lantern slide mask, and divid- 
ing the result by the number of inches in the focal 
length of the camera lens with which the photographs 
were taken. This gives in feet the diameter of the 
image of the mask on the screen for correct perspective. 
Thus, if our subjects were taken with a six-inch lens, 
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and the contact slides are masked with three-inch 
masks, and our row of chairs is ten feet from the screen 
(10 ft. x 3 = 5 ft.), we should arrange the lantern to 
project the mask as a five-foot circle. If the projected 
image can only be shown on a small scale—say a three- 
feet picture—the spectators should be proportionately 
nearer. 

One thing must be borne in mind when taking photo- 
graphs for reproduction as lantern slides. That is, 
to keep the subject well in the middle of the plate. 
The reasons for this are two. The usual 4} in. con- 
denser will not include the corners of a quarter-plate, 
although it will take a 34 by 21 in. very well. Also 
the large-aperture projection lens of the average optical 
lantern does not give a flat field, and only the central 
portion of the projected image will be in focus on the 
sheet. I refer to instruments of moderate price. Even 
a good six-inch portrait lens will not give good definition 
over more than a three-inch circle. So it is desirable to 
keep the subject of the photograph within such a circle, 
which should, if possible, be marked on the focussing 
screen, and indicated on the finder. 
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A word as to apparatus. An efficient projection 
lantern may be bought for a guinea ; and this, with a 
little dodging, and the substitution of the camera lens 
for the projection lens, makes a very fair enlarging 
apparatus. But an enlarger from 31 by 2} in. nega- 
tives, which also serves as a projection lantern, may 
be purchased for about £2, and makes a much more 
efficient outfit. If we substitute a good second-hand 
portrait lens (price about 20s.) for the usual lens sup- 
plied, our apparatus will leave little to be desired 
either for enlarging or projection. By making a carrier 
to take quarter-plates we can enlarge as much as usually 
required of most quarter-plate negatives. The good 
portrait lens, which should be of five or six inches focus, 
when used at full aperture will give a much more pleasing 
enlargement than a lens that needs stopping down. 

To sum up. The most effective results will be 
obtained from a series of small negatives, taken with 
a short-focus lens, by making either contact slides for 
projection in the lantern, or enlargements of moderate 
size for the album. But in no case should the amateur 
rest content with the untruthful contact print. 
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A TOURING ACTOR AND HIS CAMERA. 


MR. REGINALD DANCE AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


APPY would an honorary secretary be if every gap in his 

programme were filled up as effectively as on a recent 
occasion at the Camera Club, when Mr. Reginald Dance stepped 
into the breach and delivered a lecture on his recent American 
experiences. Mr. Dance undertook a three.season tour with a 
theatrical company “doing” the States, and saw a good deal of 
America, from New York to San Francisco. Sometimes he had 
to travel 1,600 miles in the course of a week, not to speak of 
giving seven, eight, or nine performances ; but at every place he 
touched he managed to make use of his camera, with the result 
that his collection of photographs, many of them taken in the 
busiest streets of America's busiest cities, depicted the land of 
skyscrapers in a remarkably realistic manner. 

Everv photograph was taken with a stereoscopic camera, very 
many of them with a stereo. Brownie, and although he deplored 
continually the loss of perspective in the single picture shown 
on the screen, yet even for ordinary non-stereoscopic exhibition, 
as the Editor of THE A. P. pointed out in the subsequent dis- 
cussion, there was some advantage in the stereo. picture, chiefly 
because the point of view was invariably so well and purpose- 
fully chosen. Nor did the deliberate inclusion of large objects 
in the foreground mar the effect. 

The skyline of New York was certainly impressive, even as 
obtained with Mr. Dance’s little camera. Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington (the least nerve-racking of America’s big 
cities), Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, and Rochester, which last is 
Kodak town, were included in Mr. Dance's itinerary. No night 
photographs were shown, in view of the limitations of the appa- 
ratus, but night photography with a hand camera ought to be 
possible in the States, in view of the almost feverish American 
craze for illumination. As Mr. Dance expressed it, New York at 
night is in a continual “dither.” Even in cultured Boston the 


State house is picked out with little incandescent globes, and 
glows like a picture palace. Indeed, there is a story of a man 
who, after a night in an American citv, was found next morning 
polishing his boots in the hotel bedroom. “І was afraid you 
might gild the bally things," he said in explanation. 

Although, as he pointed out, there is a great difference between 
the tourist and the unfortunate mummer, since the latter cannot 
choose his route or stop where he pleases, and may even have 
the mortification of journeying mainly in the dark hours through 
the Rocky Mountains, Mr. Dance contrived to get many inter- 
esting glimpses of the life of the Far West, and his maiden 
effort at a lantern lecture—in America it would be called a 
stereopticon demonstration—was a great success. 

Some discussion followed on the question of obtaining tones 
in lantern slides. Mr. Dance, like many other workers, has felt 
dissatisfaction at having his slides all of one colour, and took the 
mutually contradictory advice of various photographic experts, 
one of whom had conjured him to obtain brown or sepia tones 
by the proper adjustment of exposure and restrained develop- 
ment. Something went wrong, however, and Mr. Dance rather 
fought shy of the experts, and added that he had even given up 
his faith in the infallibility of photographic editors, since on 
one occasion he wrote asking an editor to recommend him a 
good sepia toner for sausages, and received no reply. 

In spite of this melancholy revelation, Mr. F. J. Mortimer 
showed a number of lantern slides of sea subjects for the 
purpose of illustrating how, by a careful and tentative adjust- 
ment of the exposure and the restrainer, the one being increased 
in correspondence with the other, it was possible to obtain a 
satisfactory brown colour with black-tone plates. The develop- 
ment was retarded until it occupied sometimes from three- 
quarters of an hour to one hour. 


READERS are reminded that a signed reproduction of the Editor's 
picture, “The Empire’s Watchdogs,” is stil being presented to 


every amateur photographer who sends a shilling to us for The Prince 


of Wales’ National Relief Fund. 


Over a thousand shillings have 


already been received for the Fund. 
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HE passe-partout style of fram- 
ing, which has of late shown 
signs of increasing popularity, 
deserves to be more widely 
known and adopted by the 
amateur photographer, for it 
possesses many advantages 
likely to appeal to him. The 
method is simple, effective and 
economical, being, perhaps, one- 
sixth of the cost of framing, 
and allows ample scope for the 
exercise of individual taste. 

It may be well to first of all point out for the benefit of 
the uninitiated that a passe-partout consists of a picture 
or photograph suitably mounted and enclosed between a 
cardboard backing and a glass front, the whole being bound 
up in contact by means of narrow gummed tape or other 
substance, very much in the manner of a lantern slide, 
and provided with a ring for the 
purpose of hanging. 

The whole of the procedure is per- 
fectly simple, and the materials re- 
quired are few and inexpensive, all 
that is necessary being a supply of 
cardboard of medium thickness, some 
sheets of glass, a length of tape for 
binding, а few small bone rings, and 
a pot of paste. 

The photograph to be treated 
will, it is assumed, be mounted in 
the multiple method, where the print 
is superimposed upon two or more 
pieces of art paper of varying shades, 
whereby a border or borders of 
different widths show round the 
picture. We are then in a position 
to commence operations. 

The first thing to be done after 
having determined the size the 
mounted picture is to be, is to select 
a piece of the cardboard to form the 
back of the passe-partout, which, by 
the way, should be exactly in ac- 
cordance with the dimensions of the 
outside mount of the photograph, 
for at this stage it is necessary to 
provide means for hanging up the 
picture when finished. This is ac- 
complished by cutting two small slits 
in the cardboard backing near the 
top of the board, and inserting in each 
opening an end of a piece of tape about 
four or five inches in length and past- 
ing down, the ring, of course, being 
previously threaded on. A glance at 
figure 1 will be sufficient to indicate 
the position it should occupy, which 
must not be high enough to be visible 
when the picture hangs upon the wall. 

After the ring has been made secure, 
the next operation will be to attach 
the mount and its picture to the card- 
board backing. In this connection it 
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is advisable to point out that the adhesive must be used 
sparingly, and only the top edge or corners of the mount 
need be pasted down, and this remark applies also to the 
photograph itself and the tints upon which it rests ; the 
merest touch of paste should suffice in each instance, and 
if this be done any sign of cockling will be avoided. 

As shown by the illustration, the front of the passe- 
partout consists of a sheet of glass, and this should be 
exactly and not approximately the size of the mounted 
picture with its cardboard backing. As a guide it may be 
stated that a whole-plate or то by 8 will be of suitable 
dimensions for quarter-plate work mounted on the lines 
shown in the illustration, but this is largely a matter for 
individual taste to determine. 

The question of binding has now to be considered, and 
in this a certain amount of care has to be exercised if the 
work is to appear satisfactory. The material for binding, 
about rà inches in width, is obtainable from dealers in 
rolls, and in a limited range of colours, already gummed. 


A PASSE-PARTOUT. 
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or, if preferred, strips of art mounting paper can be utilised 
instead, thus assuring a harmonious blending with the 
shades of the inner mounts, the procedure in each instance 
being much the same. These strips cut to the required 
length are to be pasted on to the front of the glass to the 
extent of, say, 3-8ths of an inch for average sized work; 
to ensure uniformity throughout it is a good plan to rule 
upon them beforehand a line the requisite distance from 
the edge; the paste can then be applied to each strip 
in succession as far as the pencil line, and the glass brought 
down upon them in turn, the line serving as a guide. If 
the binders are made from the art mounting paper, it is 
advisable to 
damp them be- 
fore applying the 
adhesive, other- 
wise they will 
not lie evenly 
upon the edge 
of the glass. 


ГА 


Fig. 1.—Showing the method of attaching the 
the tape and ring for hanging. A, Slits in card- 
board backing. B, the ends of tape inserted and 
pasted down. 


When the four sides have been treated, the glass must 
be turned over and the work examined and corrected 
where necessary. The question of dealing with the corners 
will now arise, and we have the choice of two alternatives 
(figs. 2 and 3); the strips may remain overlapping as in 
fig. 2, or be mitred, fig. 3, the latter no doubt showing the 
better finish. To produce this effect a clean cut with a 
very sharp knife is made across the corners in the direc- 
ticn indicated by the arrows in the figure, the two super- 
fluous triangular pieces removed, and the ends pressed 
down again in position, after which the glass with its 


Fig. 2.—Overlapping. Fig. 3.—Mitred. 
Alternative methods of dealing with the corners. 
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binding strips attached should be set aside for a short 
time and allowed to dry. 

To complete the passe-partout all that remains to be 
done is to place the cover glass upon the mounted photo- 
graph and its cardboard backing, taking particular care 
to see that no pieces of fluff or other substances are im- 
prisoned. The whole is then turned face downwards, 
the binding strips again moistened, and paste applied to 
each in turn. When quite limp they are pressed round 
the edges and drawn tightly over to the back of the card, 
smoothing them weil down with the fingers to ensure a 
clean fold with true square edges. 

To give a neat finish to the work a sheet of mounting 
paper may be pasted over the back of the passe-partout, 
allowance, of course, being made for the tape and ring. 
If desired, in- 
stead of a ring 


for hanging, a 

strut сап be 

provided, so 
w 


3 


Fig. 4.—If desired, the passe-partout can be 
made to stand by providing it with a strut at the 
back instead of the tape and ring. 


that the passc-partout can stand upon a table; the 
strut may be made somewhat on the lines shown in 
fig. 4. It is advisable in attaching the top portion 
cf the strut to the backing card to insert a couple 
of wire stitches of the kind used in binding this periodical 
as additional security in case the paste does not adhere 
sufficiently ; the hinge should also be strengthened by 
pasting a piece of tape each side of the bend. As an ad- 
hesive for passe-partout making, ''seccotine" will be 
found useful, while Higgins“ answers admirably for 
attaching the binding strips. 
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THE SCHOOL OF LONDON 


MEETING of this school, the inaugural one, was held at 
A Prince Henry’s Room, 17, Fleet Street, on February 18. 
Mr. A. Н. Blake presided, and spoke first of the historic 
interest in the story of London of the room in which they were 
meeting. The attention of the members of societies was called 
to a series of four walks through London which Mr. Blake will 
conduct during the Easter holidays, notice of which will be sent 
round to all ‘he societies. 

Mr. Antony Guest, who gave an address to the members, 
emphasised the need of realising the marvellous pictorial material 
which London has to offer—its subtle sunshine, which has a 
dignity peculiarly its own, behind it there being a pulsating life, 
a never-ceasing movement. We were in a period of transition 
between the beauty of the medieval city and the beauty of the 
smokeless city of the future. His main point was the great 
responsibility which lay on the members of the school to repre- 
sent the pictorial London of their time—a responsibility to the 
present and to the future. If it is considered that London is 
the centre of Empire, the centre of the world, and that we have 
undertaken to try and pass on to future generations some idea of 
what it is like, the responsibility will be realised. This quest 
must not destroy individuality; we must seek to express our- 
selves, to put a// ourselves into the work. The spirit of London 


LANDSCAPE. 


behind the mere facts is what is to be sought, and the spirit of 
London is very elusive. Our watchword is, “Not the fabric 
only, but the spirit." The more difficult, the more worth the 
endeavour. Mr. Guest was of opinion that the School of 
London Landscape was a right and necessary movement, its 
importance hardly to be exaggerated, and he heartily congratu- 
lated the society upon its inauguration and prospects of most 
useful activities. 

Mr. Fredk. Evans pointed out that the great difficulty in 
London work was the combination of its streets and buildings 
with evidences of its ective and pulsating life. If you sought to 
express the former, the crowds were grievously in the way and 
composition hampered, while merely to express crowds without 
the buildings took away much of the reality of London. 

Other speakers were Messrs. Clifton, Buckham, Scott, Leeds, 
Ashton, Bridgen, Farrants, etc. 

The next meeting of the S. L. L. will be held on Tuesday, 
March 3o, when Mr. T. H. B. Scott will lecture, with print illus- 
trations. Membership is limited; the subscription 2s. 6d. per 
annum. The hon. secretary is Mr. A. E. Farrants, 74, Clavering 
Road, Wanstead Park, E., from whom a pamphlet detailing the 
aims and ideals of the school can be obtained gratis. We advise all 
readers of THE A. P. interested in the subject to apply for same. 
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A WAR CINEMATOGRAPHER’S DIARY. 


ая RECENT issue of La 
s Liberté gives the brief 

mimm impressions of a lad, 
a cinematograph oper- 
ator (presumably of 
Paris), who was en- 
gaged as assistant to 
one whom he describes 
as the grand scen- 
arist of the house of 
Z., a most successful 


man, the man who 
made those famous 
films, Cyclopea, and 


the Mort qui marche, 
and Sidonte a les pieds 
dans laconfiture. But 
we give his tragi-comic 
little experience in his 
own words (abridged) : 

TUESDAY. — B. (the 
"scenarist ”) tells me 
to have my apparatus 
* for view-taking ready 

at seven o'clock to- 
morrow morning at 
the East station. 
Above all things, I must be punctual. At the door he demands, 
'' You have films?“ Three boxes." Good.“ 

WEDNESDAY.—A fine, fresh day and an admirable light. 
B., at the station, remarks that I have no overcoat, and we shall 
perhaps have to spend the night out of doors. I clamber into 
the third-class, and distribute my apparatus and boxes as best 
1 сап. At the end of four hours’ journey—and such a journey 
the cry 15, ‘ All change." The train goes no further. 

B. wants to take the military train, but a little lieutenant 
promptly stops him. In melancholy mood we make our way 
to the town, and on to the bridge which the English have de- 
stroyed. There is now a footbridge between the two stone 
arches. The planks give at each step. '' We must take the 
bridge, says B. 

I prepare my apparatus. Just when it is set up, a sentry 
comes along, and tells us that it is forbidden to take photo- 
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graphs. B. protests; the soldiers speak of the commander. We 
depart without our view. 
That evening at dinner B. says, Nothing to do here. To- 


morrow we go to the Nord. I have got a motor-car.”’ 

THURSDAY.—We are just past the last houses of the suburb 
when we fall in with a patrol of Zouaves, who conduct us to a 
very gentlemanly captain. The captain listens to the explana- 
tion of B., who describes himself as the scenarist of the house 
of Z., the author of that notable series Les Drames du Cœur, and 
also produces his card as correspondent of the Globe Illustré. 

The officer writes on a paper, which is duly stamped. ‘“ Here,” 
says he, ' is an order for you to be driven to the rear. Au 
revoir.“ 

We make our way to our motor-car, but have only gone a 
little further when we fall in with a lieutenant who appears 
quite favourable to us, but after some conversation we deem 
it advisable to descend, for we are given to understand that our 
motor-car is requisitioned by the officers ! 

B. gets angry, the little lieutenant ditto, and three minutes 
later my poor patron is being conducted to the court-house. He 
slips ten louis into my hands, and says, '' Provide what you 
want with this.” 

FRIDAY.—Ah, did I not do wrong to go out with B.? Behold 
me all day alone trudging along a deserted road lined with dead 
horses, pushing my apparatus in a child’s perambulator which 
I had bought at a shop before leaving the town. With an old 
covering over it, it does not attract attention. 

But on the road is a German ammunition wagon, partly 
destroyed. Half the projectiles have been exploded, while the 
others have not been moved. And in the grass near at hand is 
an extraordinary shell. It has slipped in fusing, and while 
the base is intact, the head is slashed and opened like a tulip. 

I make a “ great projection,“ and then pack up and depart. 

I have secured twelve metres of film. 


The diary is announced “ to be continued.” One hopes that 
after these days of toil and trouble the little cinematographer's 
luck has turned. 
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ITEMS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC INTEREST AND PRACTICE 
FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


REMOVING A BROKEN CorK.—Fragments of cork that have 
fallen into a bottle in the attempt to extract a broken stopper 
should not be left in contact with photographic or other chemical 
solutions. If too large to fall out (after emptying the bottle) a 
wire loop may be used with advantage. Simply bend a short 
length of rather thin wire into a loop, insert in the inverted bottle 
and get the loop over the middle of the cork. Both wire and 
cork can then be pulled out together.—H. J. R. 

* ж ж 


Corks аге waterproof for all ordinary neutral aqueous solu- 
tions, but they are affected by many acids and alkaline solutions. 
They are seldom airproof. One of the best ways to waterproof 
and airproof a cork is to heat it slowly and thoroughly till it 
feels quite warm—say 100-110° F., and then to plunge it into 
melted paraffin wax, and keep it below the surface till cold. 
Heating the cork expands and expels some of the enclosed air. 
As this cools it contracts and sucks some of the wax into its 
pores. Bits of paraffin wax candle ends may be melted up for 
this purpose conveniently in a small earthenware jam pot or 
cup. A knitting needle serves to push the cork down into the 
hot fluid, and to keep it down by resting the point of the needle 
on the cork, and its side against the edge of the jam pot. Sealing 
wax in methylated spirit is useful for applying to the tops of 
corks. 


* * A 


CLEANING OFF FILMS FROM GLASS.—One often wants to utilise 
spoiled lantern plates or negatives as cover glasses for slides 
and for various other purposes. This means that the gelatine 


film coating of the glass has to be removed. Now, when one is 


particularly anxious that a plate should not frill in summer- 
time, that plate seems especially inclined to frill. But when 
spoiled plates are immersed in warm water with the idea of 
getting rid of the film the thing wanted often refuses to oblige 
us. To get the film away from the glass we may adopt one 
of the following : 

(1) Hot water, say 100-120? F., with or without washing 
soda. 

(2) Alternating bath of (a) a pint or so of hot water and a 
handful of washing soda, (b) a pint or so of tepid water and about 
an ounce of hydrochloric acid. 

(3) Water 1o oz., sodium fluoride 60 gr., sulphuric acid бо 
minims. 

(4) A saturated solution of chrome alum. 

* ж ж 


CEMENT FOR CELLULOID DisuHEs.—Developing dishes and 
other articles of celluloid (or xylonite) are best cemented with a 
solution of celluloid in acetone. The solution can be made by 
covering some small cuttings of the material with acetone and 
leaving in a well-corked bottle until a thick syrup is formed. 
The parts to be joined should first be cleaned. After applying 
a little of the solution, the work must be left for some time under 
considerable pressure, precautions being taken that it is not 
moved or shaken. A joint made in this way will be quite water- 
tight, and will not be affected by any photographic solutions 
ordinarily used in a celluloid dish.—H. J. R. 

* * * 


A PICTURE is finished when all traces of the means used to 
bring about the end have disappeared. To say for a picture— 
as often is said in its praise—that it shows great and carnest 
labour is to say that it is incomplete and unfit for view. Industry 
in art is a necessity not a virtue—and any evidence of the same, 
in the production, is a blemish—not a quality; a proof not of 
achievement, but of absolute insufficiency, for work alone will 
efface the footsteps of work.—]AMES A. M’NEILL WHISTLER. 
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BY GEOFFREY C. S. INGRAM. 


WILD BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY WITH A STEREOSCOPIC CAMERA. 


Special to " The Amateur Pho:o rapher and Photo_raphic News.” 


HILE there is no doubt that nature photo- 
graphy has caught on," and that the 
number of its devotees is steadily increasing 
day by day, it seems strange to me that 

such a comparatively small percentage of them have 
taken up stereoscopic work with any degree of serious- 
ness. What better means could there possibly be of 
conveying to someone else, or retaining for yourself, 
a faithful record of a scene in bird life which you have 
had the privilege of witnessing than a good stereograph 
of it? 

Take, for instance, one of those that are used 
to illustrate this article. Viewed in the hand as an 
ordinary photograph, it is at its best only an interesting 
picture, but when placed in the stereoscope the picture 
lives, and we feel that we have been transported in some 
magic fashion to the actual home of the bird and are 
watching its movements from some carefully concealed 
hiding place. 

A stereoscopic outfit need not cost a great deal, and 
as good work can be done with a cheap camera and 
lenses as with more costly apparatus. My own lenses 
are a pair of cheap К. R's of 5 in. focus. The disadvan- 
tage of short-focus lenses is that in order to get a picture 
of a reasonable size of such a small subject as a bird you 
have to get so close to it; but against this objection 
you must place a very distinct advantage, namely, their 
depth of focus, which enables you to secure sharpness, 
which is so necessary in stereoscopic work, in nearly 
all the planes of your photograph. 

It may be thought that it is no easy thing to get near 
enough to a wild bird to secure its photograph on a fairly 
large scale when using a pair of 5 in. lenses. Black- 
birds are considered by most nature photographers to 
be difficult subjects, owing to their shyness, and the 
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same may be said of both oyster-catchers and little 
grebes; yet my experience has been that they are just 
as easy to photograph at a distance of 4 feet as they are 
at 8 or 16 feet. I have noticed, however, that a pair of 
lenses are a source of greater worry to the birds than 
a single one, but I have never found them so disconcert- 


ing that the sitters have absolutely refused to face them. 


The great thing to remember is to conceal them as much 
as possible. 

The choice of a suitable hiding place has a lot to do 
with successful results in bird photography, either with 
an ordinary or stereoscopic camera. The photographs 
of the three birds I have already mentioned were all 
secured from the same small hiding tent, but in each 
case it was disguised differently. Being made of sandy 
coloured material no disguise was necessary for its 
use at the oyster-catcher's home. Опе afternoon an 
old coal basket found on the beach near at hand was 
placed at about twenty feet from the nest, and in the 
evening, when nearly dark, this was removed and the 
tent erected about ten feet nearer. Early the next 
morning the tent was moved up another three or four 
feet. By the footmarks in the sand it was plain that 
the birds had subjected it to a very thorough examina- 
tion after our departure on the previous evening. 
Getting inside I soon had my stereoscopic camera fixed 
and focussed, and my friend then shut me in and walked 
away. In ten minutes the bird, the female, was back, 
and in less than an hour had become so used to any noise 
I made that shouting and whistling failed to make her 
move. It was only by waving my focussing cloth 
from the back oí the tent that I at last induced her to 
get up and walk away, and she returned so quickly, 
she was comfortably settled again before I was ready 
for her. 
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BLACKBIRD AND YOUNG. 


In the case of the blackbirds the same manceuvre of 
moving the tent nearer each day was adopted, only 
in this case it was disguised with brambles and leafy 
branches, the nest being situated in a small wood. 

Owing to the situation of the little grebe's nest, the 
tent had to be placed only about six feet away when first 
erected and could not be moved any nearer, but only 
about three feet of it appeared above water, and the 
reeds growing between it and the nest were very gradually 
cleared away. 

The camera used was the same in each case ; standard 
size, with double extension and fitted with a stereoscopic 
between-lens shutter. 

I have found lens hoods a great help, and they can be 
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BY GEOFFREY C. 8. INGRAM. 


made at home very easily. A strip of thin cardboard, 
such as is used to pack photographic papers, spread 
with seccotine on one side and then rolled, about three 
turns, to the required size, makes a good strong hood. 
When dry it should be given a coat of dead black inside, 
and the outside covered with a piece of material the 
same colour as the hiding tent. In use a pair of these 


‘hoods not only cut off stray light, but they also help 


to make the lenses less conspicuous, and also prevent 
such things as grass stems, leaves, etc., from blowing 
over the faces of the lenses. 

In developing, the great thing to aim at is softness of 
tones in the negative, and I have found this best obtained 
by using very dilute developer. 


LITTLE GREBE (MALE) SITTING. 


BY GEOFFREY C. S. INGRAM. 
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AN OLD SUSSEX MILL. 


BY 
HALKSWORTH WHEELER. 
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The original, a toned bromide 
print (11 x 9), was awarded a 
Prize in the Weekly Competition. 


THE WHITE CHAPEL. 


BY 
DR. S. BRICARELLI (Italy). 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE NUDE. 


SIR,—As one who has been a great admirer of the nude 
human figure for a number of years, I was very interested in 
Mr. Charles W. Mordaunt's letter on the subject in THE A. P. 
AND P. N. for February 15. It seems to me a great pity that such 
a beautiful subject should not be more frequently dealt with. I, 
too, should like to see some efforts made by the readers of this 
paper to drag the subject out of the disrepute it has been forced 
into by so-called reformers. Although I am not by an means an 
expert photographer, I have, as a physical culturist and a lover 
of Nature, found great interest in taking open-air figure studies 
of the nude, and have vainly looked for information and 
enlightenment on this subject in photographic papers. I should 
be very pleased to read of any other of your readers who may 
also have been similarly interested. The subject is one which 
has tremendous scope for the photographer who likes working in 
the open air and amid beautiful scenery, where, to my mind, it is 
best treated. I hope Mr. C. W. Mordaunt's letter will cause 
some interest to be revived.—Yours, etc., 

Birmingham. SAMUEL THOMPSON. 


SIR,—I was interested as well as pleased to read the letter 
re “Nude Photography,” by Mr. C. W. Mordaunt, in the issue of 
February 15. I must say I fully agree with the remarks con- 
tained therein. I have myself done a little work in this direc- 
tion, but I have always found myself hedged around with that 
English failing of what I call false modesty. 

Not only have people told me quite openly that this brand of 
art is objectionable, but I have also found great trouble in 
obtaining the aid of a model. In fact, my experience has been 
that the average person fights very shy of posing for the photo- 
grapher in nature's garb. 

Now this objection is, to say the least of it, foolish ; man 15 
God's greatest creation, and this being so, why should we be 
ashamed of our beautiful and wonderful bodies? 

The reason, I think, is this: that the English nation allows 
itself far too readily to listen to the preaching of those who 
cannot, or will not, see the beauty of the particular object 
thev are doing their best to kill. 

We have allowed ourselves to be influenced by a certain class 
of people who carry modesty far and away beyond all reason- 
able limits. But, on the other hand, there are a class in this 
England of ours who, in kicking against unreasonable restraint, 
have gone too far, and have been guilty of producing those 
revolting and vulgar productions we used to see in the post- 
card shops in the poorer quarters of our towns. 

Some people, and perhaps not without some very good reason 
known only to themselves, have taken these revolting produc- 
tions as a sample of the average nude photograph. If this is 
so, it is about time that some movement was set on foot to let 
these misguided persons see how far wrong they have been; 
and by misguided I mean both the onlooker and the person 
who is asked to be your model, and point blank refuses. 

It seems to me that the best way of obtaining this end would 
be to form a circle of photographers who are interested in this 
branch of the art, for the interchange of ideas. 

It would also in my mind not be out of place to have at times 
a short article upon the subject in the photographic press. 
A subject of this sort could be dealt with in a way that 
could not possibly cause offence to the general public. Апа if 
there are people who do not like it, well, let them simply skip the 
article and leave it for those who are interested. 

Now, to look upon the subject from its scientific standpoint ; 
for the purpose of teaching physical development, or for the 
purpose of figure study, these nude photographs are of the 
utmost importance and use. 

If we go back in history, we shall see what a fine class of 
beings the ancient Greeks were, and I am certain that the 
beautiful lines of the ancient Greek were simply because thev 
were not ashamed of their bodies, but that they took a pride 
in their own development. Now if we would rightly consider 
our bodies, as did these ancient people, I think we should very 
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quickly stamp out all vulgarity, and should again introduce 
into England a very real love of the beautiful nude form. 

To my mind, the subject of art anatomy, and also simple 
discourses upon the wonders of our own bodies, should be 
taught in all our schools. If this were done, it would soon 
stamp out the abuses of the boys’ school of to-day. 

But now, I am afraid, I am wandering from the point in hand. 
If we can once get the public to see the difference between 
art and vulgarity, then I think three-quarters of the battle will 
have been fought and won. 

These are the old barriers I have mentioned which must be 
broken down, and until they are removed no good can ever be 
done on a large scale. These barriers can be removed, and 
must be removed. We have had to put up with false modesty 
much too long, and now Mr. C. W. Mordaunt has cracked 
the ice, let others rally around. Then, if we all put our shoulders 
to the wheel, and push hard, the old susceptibility to offence will 
soon break down, and the battle will have been fought and 
won.—Yours, etc., SPECTATOR. 

Bedford. 


The 
(March 8) Mr. Antony Guest will give a lecture entitled “The 


Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi.—To-night 
Sins of Photographers.” On Thursday, rith, Mr. S. G. Gamble, 


A.M.I.C.E., will lecture on “The Campaign Against Fire.” 


Royal Photographic Society. —On Tuesday, March q, the 
lecture will be on “The Character of Selective Absorption,” by 
Messrs. A. J. Bull and A. С. Jolley. 


It is with much regret we learn from the Nottingham Camera 
Club Journal that Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., the well- 


known pictorial photographer, has passed away after a long and 
painful illness. 


At the Sunderland Camera Club some instruction was imparted 
to the members by the secretary of the Hartlepools Society— 
Mr. R. S. Bowman—who demonstrated the working of the com- 
pounds in the coating of the “wet” and “dry plate” processes. 
An interesting feature was the development of a plate that had 
first been fixed, of course, with a special mixture containing 
nitrate of silver, in full light and view of his audience. 


Defenders of the Empire."— The picture bearing this title, 
which was issued by Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons as a 
Christmas card on behalf of the Prince of Wales’ National Relief 
Fund, has now been produced in three other forms, viz., as an 
“ Oilette " picture, in two sizes, at 1s. 6d. and ss. each respec- 
tively; as a “Zag-Zaw” puzzle (10s. 6d. and 15s.), and as a 
postcard (6d. per packet of six). The whole of the proceeds will 
be devoted to the Relief Fund. 


The Photo-Kaleidograph.— The application of that fascinating 
toy, the kaleidoscope, to a practical purpose appears to have 
been very successfully achieved in the Pulfrich Photo-Kaleido- 
graph, an instrument which makes it possible to fix the patterns 
of a kaleidoscope photographically for the use of textile and wall- 
paper designs. In a recent issue of the Z//ustrated London News 
a number of interesting examples are reproduced, and also a 
diagrammatic representation of the instrument itself, taken 
from an American source. The possibilities of design secured in 
this way are endless, and the subject is worth the attention of 
photographic investigators in this country. 


Forecasted.— A correspondent sends us the following :—The 
Mirror is offering a prize of £1,000 for a war photograph. 
Shakespeare evidently foresaw this, as the following extracts 
show : 

Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
. . and honour's thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every тап... 
Following the Mirror. 
—HeEnry V., Act I., Scene 2. 
Cesar is touched, 
When such a spacious Mirror's set before him. 
—ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, Act II., Prol. 
Mirror of all martial men. 
—]. Henry VI., Act I., Scene 4. 
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A DEVICE FOR CUTTING BEVELLED- 
EDGED MOUNTS. 


URING recent years cut-out mounts 

have come much more into use for 
mounting photographs. This innovation 
may, perhaps, have been largely brought 
about by workers practising such pro- 
cesses as the oil and bromoil, having the 
desire to make their productions resemble 
as closely as possible an artist's mono- 
chrome drawing. How to make a home- 
made mount of this type, with a good 
bevelled edge, is to many photographers 
something in the nature of a puzzle. For 
an inexperienced hand, devoid of the 
essential knack, some mechanical aid 1s 
best employed. Fig. 6 shows a device of 
this kind, which I invented for my own 
use, and the following notes constitute 
the working details of 1ts construction. 
To form fig. 1, obtain a piece of wood 
about } in. thick, 3 ft. long, and 8 in. 
wide. To form fig. 2, procure either one 
or several pieces of wood 4 in. thick, 
33 1n. long, and to make a width of about 
18 in. Along one edge of fig. 1 plane 
a straight, bevelled edge as indicated by 
AA. On the side opposite to the bevelled 
edge, and at 2 in. from the edge, run 
down a pencil line. Afterwards take a 
saw and cut on the line down the entire 
length of fig. 1, as shown by the dotted 


Next join these two sections, B and 
C, together with a small pair of hinges, 


line. 


as shown on the plan. Fig. 2 should next 
receive attention. If this is to be formed 
of several pieces of wood, the pieces 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


Tue A. P. AND P. N. are invited 


should be joined together by nailing on 
to two cross-pieces, as shown on fig. 2 
by DD These cross-pieces (DD) should 
be about 4 in. thick, 2 in. wide, and 18 in. 
long. Witha couple of 2 in. screws fig. 1 


should be fixed on to fig. 2, as shown on 
fig. 3. At each end, interposing between 
figs. 1 and 2, a small piece of wood or card- 
board about 3 in. thick, 1 in. wide, and 
13 in. long should be inserted. These two 
pieces of wood or cardboard should be 
slipped under besides the two screws 
where marked EE, and only under the 
section marked F on fig. 3. This will 
complete the construction of the device. 
A piece of glass of the shape shown by 
fig s will now be required to cut the 
mounts on. For small mounts a piece of 
glass measuring about 18 in. long and 
6 in. wide will answer. To cut a mount 
first place the device on a table or bench, 
then lift up the section G, fig. 4, and slip 
underneath the piece of glass, fig. 5. On 
the top of the glass lay the mount to be 
cut and shut down G. After which, place 
the left hand firmly on the section marked 
with an H (fig. 3), then in the right hand 
take a knife with a very keen edge. Turn 
the knife on to its sharp edge, and, with- 
out cutting the wood, lay the blade flat 
up against the bevelled edge of the device, 
sloping the knife towards the operator’s 
body all the time. Then with a firm pres- 
sure from the right hand on the knife, 
draw it along towards the right-hand side 
of the device. After cutting one side, 
turn the mount round, and in the same 
manner cut the remaining three sides. 
Although it is possible to cut a good 
bevelled edge by passing the knife through 
the mount more than once, still this 
should not be done, as the best bevels are 
generallv obtained with one stroke of the 
knife. To accomplish this it is essential 
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to work with a keen-edged knife, and to 
place sufficient pressure on the knife 
whilst cutting. Before attempting serious 
work, a few trials should be made on a 
spare piece of cardboard, to get accus- 
tomed to the correct method of working. 
As all workers are not equally strong- 
wristed for gripping a knife, to remedy 
this drawback the device can be placed 
on a low bench, and the left knee be 
placed for pressure instead of the left 
hand on the part marked with an H (fig. 3). 
By working in this manner both hands 
are left free to manipulate the knife. In 
this case the handle of the knife can be 
gripped by the right hand, and two fingers 
of the left hand can be placed on the 
lower part of the knife to keep it pressed 
flat and firmly against the bevelled edge 
whilst cutting. For serious work the pur- 
chase of a proper mount-cutter’s knife, 
like fig. 7, is strongly to be recommended. 
With a knife of this type better work can 
be turned out, and owing to the superior 
quality of the steel several mounts can 
be cut without resharpening. А mount- 
cutter's knife, which will last, even with 
very frequent use, a number of years, can 
be purchased for about 1s. 6d. Fig. 6 
ilustrates the device with all prepara- 
tions made for cutting a mount. K is the 
piece of glass (fig. 5) and L is a mount 
placed in position for cutting one of its 
sides. At times this device comes in very 
useful when it is desired to mount a photo- 
graph on plain cardboard without mar- 
gins. In this case the photograph is first 
pasted on a piece of cardboard, and when 
dry, the extraneous margins are trimmed 
off with the device close up to the edges 
of the photograph, giving nice bevelled 
edges, which to a considerable degree 
enhances the appearance of a photograph. 
H. W. IL 
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А SINGLE CARRIER FOR THE 
DARK SLIDE. 


RECENT emergency brought forth 
the following idea. A carrier for 
plates which answers all practical pur. 
poses is easily made by taking a piece of 
stiff cardboard the size of the plate the 
dark slide is made to carry. In this cut an 
aperture which will allow the plate it is 
desired to use to go through it without 
forcing. Paste or glue a piece of stout 
brown paper on one side of the card, and 
allow this to remain under pressure until 
dry. When it is quite dry, place it on a 
level surface, paper side downwards, and 
cut with a sharp knife or print trimmer 
an opening in the paper about one-eighth 
of an inch inside the aperture of the card. 
The carrier may now be blacked with 
any of the dead-black solutions sold for 
the purpose. The brown paper, if а mode— 
rately thick piece be selected, will be found 
quite strong enough to hold any plate 
under half-plate size, and such an ap- 
pliance, though so easily made, will, with 
care, last for a considerable time. Card- 
board may be used in place of the brown 
paper, but its thickness is necessarily 
limited, because of the shutter. 

To ensure the plate used in such a car- 
rier being exactly in register, the brown 
paper overlay should not extend to the 
edge. In this case the coated side of the 
plate coincides with the front of the piece 
of card, and the front of the card occupies 
the same position as the full-size plate 
would, so that the smaller size will be 
found to be in register. Е. А. Б. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Nature Photographers Meet— 

The fifth annual general meeting of the Nature 
Photographic Society was held on Saturday, February 
20th, at the Selborne Socicty's rooms, with the presi- 
dent, Mr. E. J. Bedford, in the chair. After routine 
business, the honorary treasurer read the financial 
statement, which was most satisfactory, as it showed 
a balance in hand in excess of last year, notwithstand- 
ing the war. It was also noted with delight that 
the number of members elected exceeded those who 
had resigned by seven. Everything was so smoothly 
running that consequently the president was asked 
to continue in the office for another year, and I am 

leased to add he graciously accepted the position. 
The vice-presidents are Henry Irving, Hugh Main, 
J. J. Ward, Oliver С. Pike, W. Mark Webb, and 
Charles Kirk. The new council are R. Macfarlane 
Cocks, Miss Housley, Harved Cheavin, Ralph Chislett, 

. B. Kirkman, Somerville Hastings, A. E. Tonge, 
С. C. S. Ingram, С. W. Colthrup, and Bentley Beetham, 
whilst Hugh Main was elected treasurer in place of 
Harold G. Bailey, who has resigned. 


—And Exhibit their Best. 

Н. Armvtage Sanders, F.R.P.S., of 26, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C., was re-elected, whilst the Rother- 
ham Naturist, Ralph Chislett, is the hon. auditor, 
and J. J. Ward is again in charge, as editor, of 
the society's journal, which I hope will again appear 
before so very long. The war suspendedits publication. 
The president outlined a scheme for forming local 
centres, and it is hoped that when times are less 
disturbed the usefulness and scope of the society 
may be much extended. The new portfolio section 
came in for a lot of praise, and the best thanks were 
accorded to Mr. Ingram for organising it with such 
successful results. After the formal meetings tea 
was served, and followed by an exhibition of the 
loan collection of slides and many other slides sent 
by members. An interesting feature of the display 
was that the slides were tersely described by the con- 
tributing members themselves. Some beautiful 
stereoscopic prints and albums lent by members were 
also exhibited. 


Portfolios and their Popularity. 

I mentioned a week or two back that the Hull 
Society had been chiding the members because they 
had not sufficiently supported the Yorkshire Port- 
folio. I meant, as they meant, the bulk of the mem- 
bers had left it to just two or three to contribute. 
The actual figures are, I believe, nine prints sent 
in, with six accepted—a good average—but a hundred 
workers such as Hull can command might do much 
better. In referring to the point again, I am trying 
to force home the duty of members of ALL socicties 
to contribute. They will almost to a man turn up 
to see the portíolio when it visits their particular 
society, therefore I зау, їп all fairness, each society 
should consider it a point of honour to give as much, 
or more, than they receive, and my point has force 
in the knowledge that every society in the Yorkshire 
Photographic Federation has booked the portfolio 
with one exception. By the "iy, I must say a word 
of praise for the innovation that Mr. Crossley has 
introduced with the peers A number of printed 
leaflet rammes of the pictures are sent out with 
the portfolio for distribution at the society's mecting, 
and after the show they are collected and returned to 
the portíolio secretary. 


Canary as Exhibition Prize. 

Most of my readers have read my remarks on break- 
ing away from the stereotyped form of silver and 
bronze medals as awards, and I have had pleasure 
in noting the growing number of converts; but I 
think I have found the limit at the Rodley Exhibi- 
tion, where the first prize was a canary, and, curiously 
enough, I cannot object to it, for will it not sing the 
praises of the excellent photographer who won it 
much better and more usefully than the medal will 

op up the corner of the piano—I once heard а 

ig exhibition winner of medals say he used his for 
that utilitarian purpose? The particular winner of 
this novel prize only began photography a couple of 
years ago, but he has come well to the front in certain 
competitions, and now at this annual exhibition of 
his society's work. He is a careful and painstaking 
photographer, so my hearty congratulations to Mr. 
Grimshaw. 


Rodley Excels in Techniqur. 

The Rodley Exhibition has been many times judged 
by Mr. Percy Lund, one of the Yorkshire Federation 
judges, and he d е is а gencral levelling up 
amongst the mem in the quality of their work, 


and it was only with difficulty he found the best 
icture, which Mr. Grimshaw has titled “ Old Quarry 
orkshop." Other notable pictures were a set in 
portraiture by Mr. John Perrin, of Halifax, who was 
also successful in the Gevaert Competition. Mr. Lund 
told the members at the excellent social which fol- 
lowed the opening of the exbibition that they were 
so well up in technique, etc., that he strongly advised 
them to make a special study of the artistic side of 
hotography. Possibly the council of the society 
ave noted these remarks, and next session we shall 
sce a special effort in this direction. 


The Liverpool! Report. 

The printed annual report of the Liverpool Amateur 
Photographic Association, which has just reached me, 

rovides food for thought in many directions, and 
illustrates in a marked manner the difficulties a large 
society has to face unless it can be assured of a grow- 
ing membership. Once it starts to diminish, that 
moment its troubles begin. This society is, however, 
in the fortunate position of having a substantial 
reserve fund of over {400 invested, yet down {16 in 
1913, and £55 in 1914, is the wrong way to ensure 
the continuity of the investment, so it is up to the 
members to remove the difficulty caused by a de- 
creasing membership. At the commencement of 1914 
it stood at 232 members, and has made only twelve 
new members, whilst for various reasons the net 
membership is now only 220. This is lower, says the 
report, than it has been for the last twenty years, 
and unless the members make a strenuous effort to 
fill such vacancies as are bound to occur annually 
the club must in the course of a few such years find 
itself in a serious position. Manchester is but a short 
distance from Liverpool, and if the former can obtain 
new members in bulk, why not Liverpool ?—they have 
much in common, 


The Croydon Syllabus. 

If a title means what it says, then the demonstra- 
tion of Mr. W. H. Smith at the Croydon Camera Club 
will be wonderfully interesting, because he is to per- 
form some fascinating Photographic Experiments 
with a Threepenny-bit.” I know something of the 
fascinating character of photography with my three- 
penny-bits; in fact, they have quite a Maskelyne 
and Devant habit, and the disappearing lady trick is 
not in it with them. The Croydon syllabus just 
sent me is a splendid issue ; the subjects are good and 
well displayed. ; in fact, this secretary is wonderful 
in his descriptive patter, and has put himself down 
for early April, when he will demonstrate“ The Modi- 
fication of the Negative by Mechanical Means." Is 
that the steam-hammer process 2 


Lecture on India. 

The Ganges, with its varied types of shipping and 
innumerable native boats swarming round a new 
arrival for the 1 of landing passengers and 
goods, was well illustrated by Mr. Hadfield, a member 
of the Dukinfield Society, who visited the Warring ton 
Photographic Society N with an excellent 
lecture on Native Life in the Plains of Bengal." 
Some interesting features were A out by Mr. 
Hadfield. These boats, mann 
natives, are mostly in a chronic state of disintegra- 
tion. Two men row, while two are constantly em- 
ployed in baling. A barber’s shop in Calcutta con- 
sists of about three square yards of mud close to the 
river. They use mud for soap. or scrape the hair 
off dry. Our lecturer grew a beard, and we think 
he was justified. Slides were shown of devotees 
bathing in the sacred river, and washing their clothes, 
which are put on to dry as they walk home. The 
natives who are employed in watering the streets get 
2s. 6d. per month, and they are only employed during 
the hottest season, namely, February to May, and, 
notwithstanding their low wage, can manage to save 
sufficient to keep themselves the remainder of the 
year. 


Оп Home Portraiture. 


The round face, said Mr. John Rollinson, lecturing 
at the Accrington Camera Club, is, comparatively 
speaking, easy to portray, in comparison with one 
that has sunken eyes and deep furrows. All taces 
are not suitable for photographing in all the styles ; 
for instance, a Roman nose wouldn't look pretty in 
a Rembrandt style or a clear profile. For a back- 
ground Mr. Rollinson has recourse to a blanket, and 
sometimes the tablecloth, and when this is tea-stained, 
as it very often is, movement of the background is 
essential in order that these will not show in the print. 
In referring to the various lenses expressly manu- 
factured for portraiture, Mr. Rollinson stated that 
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their only quality was that they were more speedY 
than the ordinary lens, and at the same time he 
emphasised the necessity for the long focus lens fot 

rtraiture. With regard to exposure, expose fully, 

ut do not over-expose, although it is best, if to err at 
all, to err on the side of over-exposure. In develop- 
ing it may be necessary, in order to get the required 
softness, to dilute the developer somewhat. Mr. 
Rollinson states that most failures in negatives may 
be attributed to bad development. When the ncga- 
tive is completed, make a contact print in order to 
show up the faults of the negative so that a little 
retouching may be effected, or Mr. T. Lee Sym’s dodge 
of dabbing prussian blue on the glass side of the nega- 
tive. In artificial light work Mr. Rollinson used an 
ordinary incandescent burner, but hung tissue paper 
round it in order to soften the rays of light. In 
making his enlargements Mr. Rollinson hangs chiffon 
over the lens, but at the same time draws it tight 
and puts a rubber band over the lens to keep the 
chiffon tight. 


Eyes or No Eyes. 

Many people wonder how the common house fly 
can run about the window or ceiling without effort, 
but if they saw one of its feet magnified to about 
sixty diameters they would cease to wonder very 
quickly. It may be somewhat difficult to realise at 
first what *‘ sixty diameters " really amounts to, but 
if one magnified the average man of six feet high he 
would then be as tall as St. Paul's. This is how Mr. 
A. E. Smith electrified his excellent audience at the 
Bowes Park and District Photographic Society when 
he made '' Eyes or no Eyes" a very interesting sub- 
ject. It is wonderful how much pleasure the ordinary 
unobservant individual must lose through not notic- 
ing, even in a most cursory manner, the habits and 
construction of the most common forms of insect, 
animal, or plant life. Mr. Smith showed some magni- 
fied photographs of the wasp, bee, house fly; the 
wonders of pond life; the reason a nettle stings the 
unwary, and many other subjects, but all of а most 
homely nature, which rendered his remarks all tbe 
more interesting. 


Bath Helps Belgium. 

The Bath Photographic Society recently organised 
a lecture and a social evening for the benefit of the 
Lord Mayor’s Relief Fund to help the Belgian refugees, 
and it is satisfactory to note no less than £16 15s. 7d. 
was the net profit of the combined effort, which was 
duly handed over to the Mayor. After the announce- 
ment had been made the society were entertained 
with a lecture by Mr. Thompson, the secretary of the 
Southern Photographic Federation, who no doubt 
spread seeds of federation which I trust may yet 
harvest in this yet unattached area. 


Edinburgh Exhibition. 

The Edinburgh Photographic Society's exhibition 
that is this year being run as a big effort for Red Cross 
funds is all that can be desired from a pictorial point 
of view, and a most interesting feature is a series of 
animal studies taken at the Edinburgh Zoological 
Park. There are about ninety of these subjects, 
many of them giving curious glimpses into animal 
life. The following are the exhibits which have been 
awarded medals:—Landscapes, seascapes, and kin- 
dred subjects: The Home of Twilight,” by the 
Rev. W. J. Hansell, and “ In Old Dinant,” by Miss 
Stella Malcolm. Portraiture: “ Helen and Mary," 
by Dr. Rufus E. Evans. Photographs in colour : 
Away from Prying Eyes,“ by Syd J. Ford. Lantern 
slides: The Light Beyond," by Charles E. Crad- 
dock, and ''Sonny," by Harold T. Parish. Many 
other subjects were awarded hon. mention. 


Scot!ish Notes. 

' The Greenock Camera Club have held their annua! 
exhibition of work, and the number of prints showed 
an increase over last year, particularly in the special 
classes. The verdict was ''a fair high standard of 
work."  Messrs. J. Parker, Walter C. Peaston, Ralph 
A. Urwin, Thomas H. Galbraith, and Thomas Brown 
were the winners. The annual exhibition of the 

hoto. section, Paislev Philosophical, was opened 
ast week, when attention was drawn to the great 
function photography was fulfilling in the life of to- 
day. Mr. Alexander Wilson won the Ure champion- 
ship challenge plaque and miniature. South Glasgow 
Camera Club have been recently showing the Federa- 
tion lantern slides, which have been greatly admired. 
The Glasgow and West of Scotland have a good feature 
in the fact that such an expert as Mr. Dan Dunlop 
was asked to criticise the pictures shown at the exhibi- 


tion, which closed CS or two bac 
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Ё HAT is that which you have, апа 
yet know nothing about?” The 


answer to this schoolday riddle is “ Life.” 
It still is as true as it was in the days of 
the philosophers of ancient Greece, that 
no man knows what life is, whence it 
comes and goes, and yet we know a great 
deal about it. In the same way one knows 
a great deal about what we call gravita- 
tion, electricity, light; and yet no one 
knows what these things are—if one may 
call them things at all. It is curious and 
very interesting to note that we seem to 
get nearer to our quest in the young, i.e. 
young children, kittens, lambs, etc. Per- 
haps it is because the young are apparently 
more quickly and deeply affected by their 
surroundings. It is this rapid response 
to outside influence that makes children 
so absorbingly interesting. Their life 
seems to be so near the surface; they are 
so free from conventionality and sham ; 
they have not yet got the evil trick of 


B.—His Dickv-Binp., 
From the Beginners! Competition. 


By James A. Sigournay. 


with the same class of subject. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


trying to be something quite different 
from what they really are. It is, we fancy, 
largely due to this atmosphere of vitality— 
if one may so say—that makes 
children at once the joy and 
despair of the camera man. One 
may expend a dozen plates on 
the same subject and capture a 
success with the first, or last, or 
not at all. Perhaps the sport- 
ing element helps to allure the 
photographer. Here, on this 
page, we have two successes, 
which lend interest to each 
other. They reach us in dif- 
ferent months from widely dif. 
ferent places, and yet how 
strikingly similar are the poses 
and general idea, etc. In both 
cases the bubbling life of the 
child seems very near the surface, 
The absence of any put-on camera 
expression is very welcome. 
Technically speaking, both 
these prints аге generally 
commendable. In example A the 
gradation of light tones of the 
white frock has been well ren- 
dered. The tones of 
the face are just a 
suspicion too dark, 
but those of the 
hands are quite good. 
In example B the 


lighter tones of the 
dress are also well 
presented. But here, 


again, there is just a 
trifle too much con- 
trast about the face— 
i.e., the shadows are 
not quite sufficiently 
transparent and 
luminous for direct 
sunlight effect. The 
same criticism holds 
with regard to the 
cast shadow on the ground. To- 
wards the right lower corner 
there is a somewhat light patch 
which lends half a suspicion 
of a light streak (fog). But it is 
quite possible that it bears 
some other interpretation. 

Now as regards pictorial con- 
sideration. In fig. A there is a 
little too much suggestion of a 
“made-up” scene about the 
floor, for apparently we here 
have a woolly rug or something 
of that kind over which has 
been put a sheet or table-cloth. 
The way the child's feet and 
the table legs sink into this mys- 
terious floor covering strikes an 
unwelcome note. Then, again, 
is it not a little unusual to have 
a white floor cover of any kind? 
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A.—Wuat A JOKE! 


It may seem harsh to criticise such good 
work, but our object is more in the direc- 
tion of offering a warning. 


By W. H. Lowndes. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


It is interesting and suggestive to com- 
pare the backgrounds in these two pictures, 
i.e., the more or less plain or clouded 
ground of A, which is not particularly 
noticeable in any way, and the outdoor, 
natural, dark background in B. 

The former is quiet in effect, but a little 
suggestive of the conventional studio fit- 
ment; the latter has the attraction of 
realism, but is a little too forcefully dark. 

Although we started off with a first im- 
pression of general similarity between 
these two pictures, it at once became clear 
as we compared them point by point that 
there were differences in every respect. 
Space here only permits us to refer to a 
few of the features comparable. But the 
student portraitist may profitably carry on 
the study of comparisons in many other 
aspects, e.g., expression, hands, feet, 
lighting, accessories, etc. 
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E have not finished 
yet with the simple 
form of hand camera; 
for though we dealt 
last week with the 
matter of focussing 
and definition, we 
said nothing about 
shutter speeds, 
apertures, and ex- 
posures. To-day we 
© do not intend to 
| go into detail with 
reference to Ex- 
posure, but merely to touch lightly 
on some of the aspects of the problem, 
so that certain points in connection 
with the design and choice of cameras 
may be made clear. 

We shall dismiss for the moment 
the consideration of time exposures. 
Practically every camera has some 
arrangement provided for giving time 
exposures, and, as we remarked last 
week, the camera must then be placed 
on some rigid support, so that it may 
be kept quite still. The words time 
and instantaneous have more or less 
arbitrary meanings, and it is generally 
understood that a time exposure is 
one which is begun and ended by 
voluntary action on the part of the 
operator—that is, a definite pressure 
of the lever or bulb or trigger to open 
the shutter, and a release of that 
pressure, or a second pressure to close 
the shutter, the interval during which 
the shutter remains open being deter- 
mined by the operator alone. On 
the other hand, the instantaneous 
exposure is usually held to be one 
given by the mechanism of the 
shutter. The shutter is first set for 
the desired duration—a tenth or a 
quarter or a thirtieth of a second, or 
whatever it may be—and the shutter, 
when actuated by the release of the 
trigger, gives this duration auto- 
matically. Obviously, instanta- 

is merely a term, for a tenth 


neous 
or even a hundredth of a second is a 
period of time, albeit a very short 
one. 

The simple type of hand camera 
is provided with a shutter generally 
of the ever-set variety, and ar- 


ranged to give one duration of instan- 
taneous exposure only. This speed 
is generally about a twentieth of a 
second. By an ''ever-set shutter ” 
is meant one which requ'res no wind- 
ing up or tensioning of any actuating 
spring before the shutter can be fired 
off for another exposure. Really, the 
principle is that the recoil of the 
shutter sets it for the next exposure, 
the movement of the trigger 
being sufficient to give just the 
requisjte additional spring pres- 
sure. 

Now, it may well be asked 
why a twentieth of a second 
should be chosen as the speed 
for such a shutter. There are a 
number of reasons for such a 
choice. Let us arrange them in 
a table. 

(1) Movement of the camera. 
Few workers can hold a camera 
still for a longer time than 
I-20th sec., at all events until 
they have had a good deal of 
practice. To give the simple 
type of hand camera, mainly in- 
tended for beginners' use, a speed 
of a fifth or even a tenth would 
result in a great majority of 
blurred results. 

(2) Movement of the subject or 
some part of it. Most subjects 
contain some moving parts— 
people moving their hands or 
walking slowly, cattle grazing, 
and so on. For such more or 
less slow movement I-2oth sec. 
is enough, as a rule. 

(3) Taking the simple type of 
hand camera as a summer camera, 
I-20th sec. is a good average exposure. 
This means that perhaps four times out 
of five the exposure will be as near 
to what is required as necessary. 
The fifth time it may be a long way 
out, and this fifth plate or film will 
be a hopelessly bad result; but the 
beginner is satisfied with four passable 
results out -of five—as, indeed, are 
many who have passed the novitiate 
stage. 

We saw last week that some of the 
disadvantages of the simple type of 
camera might to some extent be 


minimised by keeping well back from 
the subject and accepting the image 
on a somewhat smaller scale. In 
the matter of the absence of rising 
front, for example, this was so. Now, 
much the same applies to this ques- 
tion of shutter speed and exposure. 
When we come to study exposure in 
detail, we shall learn that the farther 
away the subject is, the shorter may 


Fig. 1. 


be the exposure. The more distant 
a moving object, the less the risk of 
blur; or, to put it the other way on, 
the farther off a moving object is, 
the longer may the instantaneous 
exposure be without giving blur. As 
we cannot vary our exposure from 
I-20th sec., we shall see that by 
keeping а little farther from the sub- 
ject we help matters in both direc- 
tions—viz. we get a better exposure 
effect in the given time of r-2oth 
sec., and we suffer less risk of blur 
showing, due to movement. 
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Summing up, then, we may make 
something like a golden rule for the 
user of the simple type of hand 
camera, which would be—don't get 
too near to the subject. 


The three 


Fig. 2. 


illustrations this week show the evil 
of a too near approach. Fig. 1 shows 
the distorted perspective due to tip- 
ping up the camera, and this might 
have been avoided, as well as, to 
some extent, the under-exposure, by 
keeping further back. 

Fig. 2 shows bad under-exposure— 
notice the dark mass of the taxi- 
cab showing practically no detail. 
This is a very dark subject, and 
though a more distant view-point 
would possibly have given a better 
result, it is one of the subjects 
which need a very strong light if 
justice is to be done to it by the 
form of instrument we have been 
considering. Similarly, such a sub- 
jeot as fig. 3 is difficult to deal with 
when the simple-type camera is in 
use. The dark shadows of the 
doorway will be  under-exposed 
under almost any but summer con- 
ditions; and in some cases, when 
the street is narrow and the light- 
ing awkward, it might be almost 
impossible to get a properly ex- 
posed negative by an instantane- 
ous exposure. 

So far we may appear to have 
referred to the various limitations 
of the type of hand camera we have 
described as though they were 
entirely disadvantageous. This is, 
however, not the case. For certain 
kinds of work such a simple in- 
strument is ideal. Let us suppose 
we wish to photograph 

(a) Simple landscapes and river 
scenery with cattle, or 

(b) Wave and surf studies, or 

(c) Child studies on the beach. 

With any of these three classes 
we shall be able to avoid near dark 
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objects. With (b) and (chà we might 
sometimes have examples of very 
rapid movement which we should 
need to avoid. Thus 1-2oth sec. is 
not suitable for a wild raging storm, 
nor would it 
secure a quick 
turn of a 
child's head or 
rapid move- 
ment of an 
arm; but tak- 
ing the three 
classes as sum- 
mer subjects, 
we should be 
able to get on 
very well. 
First of all, we 
should adjust 
the lens aper- 
ture according 
to the strength 
of the light; 
in other words, 
cut down the 
light passing 
through {һе 
lens some- 
what in the case of very open sub- 
jects. This we shall deal with later 
on under the question of exposure. 
We may say here that, as we cannot 
Shorten the duration of exposure, we 
may lessen the volume of light passing 
through the lens in that time, and so 
secure Our aim when we require less 


Fig. 3. 


light action on the plate or film. 
Having done this, we can concentrate 
our whole attention on the subject 
and the artistic considerations of 
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lighting, composition, and general 
pictorial effect. Our camera only 
needs a touch to release the exposed 
plate and leave another ready; it 
only needs another touch to make the 
exposure. If we keep an eye on the 
finder image. we shall see what we 
are going to get on our plate. We 
cannot have our attention distracted 
by any problem of focussing, nor can 
we wonder whether we ought to be 
giving some other shutter speed, for 
only one is provided. Now, this 
simplicity is an enormous asset. Many 
workers fail because they use an 
instrument which makes such de- 
mands that the worker has to think 
of so many things all at once. Be- 
ginners naturally forget one or more 
of these, and their results are a dis- 
appointment to them. Speaking 
broadly, then, we should advise 
workers to begin with a simple fixed- 
focus type of instrument. We may 
perhaps make one qualification, and 
that is that a rather better instru- 
ment may be bought—one having, 
say, the movements we have referred 
to, with, in addition, focussing adjust- 
ment, rising front, and variable shutter 
speeds, the lens working at F 8 or 
F6, but all early work to be done 
with the instrument used as a fixed- 


focus camera, i.e. using 1-20th sec., 


F тї, and the scale set at, say, ten 

yards. All early work done vigor- 

ously according to this rule would 
give confidence, and gradually 
a bigger stop might be brought 
into use, or another shutter speed 
or the focussing adjustment, until 
all the capabilities of the camera 
were understood. 


"THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK." 


Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 


Notes on Exposure for Beginners." 

“ Enlarged Negatives by Copying." 

* Modification of Negatives." 

“Controlling a Negative." 

“Improving Prints.” 

“The Choice of a Camera.” 

“Some Hints on Animal Photographs.” 

“Some Photographs in ап Old Gar- 
den.” 

“Some Open Landscape Work.“ 

“Improving a Landscape Picture." 

“Defects in Negatives.” 

" Light Filters.” 

“Mounting: The Effect of the Mount 
on the Print." 


“Correct Development of 
Prints." 


Gaslight 


Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing 
these articles and many others may (if 
still in print) be obtained on application 
to the Publishers, THE A. P. AND Р. X., 
52, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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Bromide Prints. 
Some text-books say bromide prints should be 
washed between developing and fixing; others 
say transfer the prints direct." Which do you 
advise ? W. A. T. (Mexborough) 
When “doctors differ,” who shall de- 
cide? Sometimes we do rinse the print 
between developing and fixing, sometimes 
we do not. If development has been rather 
slow, it seems then advisable to rinse, but 
if the print comes up quickly it is best 
for it to go straight into an acid fixing 
bath, otherwise it may easily go too far 
during the rinsing. If an acid fixer is used 
there seems to be very little, if any, need 
for rinsing. | 
Fabric Printing. 
Please give formula for sensitising silk to print 
in daylight, which does not require gelatine, and 
development consists of simply washing in water, 
etc. W. C. H. (Edinburgh). 
From the general trend of your letter 
we surmise that you refer to the cyano- 
type or blue-print process. Prepare two 
solutions, viz. (A) Water 1 oz., potass. 
ferricyanide бо gr. (B) Water 1 oz., am- 
monio citrate of iron 80 gr. When the two 
solids are dissolved, mix A and B, and 
keep this in the dark, either by using a 
deep amber glass bottle, or covering an 
ordinary bottle with black paper, or put- 
ting it in a card box or tin canister. Filter 
the solution just before use. To sensitise 
fabric bathe it in the mixture for a minute 
or two, squeeze thoroughly, and dry be- 
fore a dull fire at night. Fire light or 
candle light will do no harm. A strong, 
contrasty negative is required. Print in 
bright diffused light, and develop in plain 
cold water—result, a blue print. 


Dark Slide Fog Bands. 
I find that if I leave plates in my bookform 
double backs for a few days a band of fog results 
corresponding to the cloth hinge. How long 
may a negative be left in an average acid hypo 

bath without deterioration ? 

M. H. (Isola di Capri). 

Your experience with the fogging slides 
is by no means uncommon. The late 
Dr. Alfred Russell found that quite a 
large number of substances—turpentine, 
wood, etc.—gave off emanations of a 
chemical material nature which affected 
lates, i.e. gave a developable effect. 
Doubtless there is some such material in 
the hinge part of your slides. If you 
leave the slides open in a dry place where 
there is a good strong draught and 
diffused daylight for a few days, probably 
the injurious volatile material will eva- 


porate and the harmful effect cease. 
Most probably turpentine was used in 
making up the blacking used inside the 
slide. A plate may be left in a clean acid 
hypo fixing bath for days with little or 
no effect on the silver, but such long 
bathing is bad for the gelatine. A plate 
should be thoroughly fixed in fifteen 
minutes. Itis not advisable to go beyond 
this, as nothing is so gained. 


Lens. 
I bave a 3-foci lens marked 143, 224, and 285 
millimeters. The front lens marked 22;, and 
back lens 285. Could you kindly explain? 
A. J. H. H. (Pimlico). 
Roughly put, 25 millimeters go to an 
inch. Dividing the above by 25 we 
get 5.7 (say. 54). 9, and 11.4 (say, 114) 
inches. If with the front lens only you 
focus a distant object you will find the 
lens is about 9 inches from the focussing 
screen. If you use the back lens only 
the distance will be about 11 inches, and 
if you use back and front together the 
distance will be about 54 inches. The size 
of the image of any—the same—distant 
object will be different in each of the 
three cases, and proportional to the lens- 
to-image distance, or to the above num- 
bers, 143, 224, and 285, or, say, I4, 22. 
and 28, or 7, II, and 14, or I, I}, and 2. 
If this does not make all clear, write 
back again. 
Typed Slides. 
Do you know of any base upon which I can 
type paragraphs sufficiently transparent to use 
between cover glasses and project through the 
lantern ? J. W. N. (Aldgate). 
We know of no special material for 
this purpose, but would suggest your 
trying architects' tracing paper. Or try 
tissue paper. Lay this face down on a 
cover-glass, and apply gum water to the 
back of the typed paper. 
Enlarging. 
(1) Is it advisable to interpose a sheet of ground 
glass between the lamp and condenser? What 
is its best position? (2) Could you mention any 
book about the ruined abbeys in Yorkshire? (3) 
Do vou think there will be trouble for the amateur 
photographer at the scaside if he kceps away from 
army and navy places ? H. M. (Darlington.) 
(1) If you can get even illumination 
on the easel without ground glass there 
is no object in using it. Theoretically, 
midway between the light source and 
condenser is the best place. But in 
practice it is generally best to put it 
near the condenser. (2) There is а book 
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in three volumes called The Abbeys 
and Castles of England and Wales," by 
Timbs and Gunn. The counties are 
grouped into North, South, and Midland. 
Yorkshire comes in the North volume. 
(3) Your best plan will be to go straight 
to the police headquarters of the place 
you are visiting, explain what you want 
to do, and try and get a written permit 
to show to any constable who may 
question you. If you can take with you 
an introduction from the chief of police 
where you live this will be a great help. 


Formule in Parts.“ 
What are the weights and measures to make 
то oz. in the following formule? A.—Am. 
bromide 20 parts, gelatine 50-80 parts, distilled 
water 400 parts. B.—Silver nitrate 30 parts, 
distilled water 400 parts. G. D. (Holbeck). 
When a formula is given in “ parts 
you can take any unit you like as 
one part,“ provided that you stick to 
the same unit throughout the formula. 
Thus you might use peas, marbles, tin- 
tacks, and so the above formula might— 
if you so pleased—read : 


Am. bromide, the weight of 20 peas. 
Gelatine ............ 50 to 8o „ 
Water cerem K ĩðâ 400 „. 


Or you could reckon in grains (weight). 
and say: Am. bromide 20 gr., gelatine 
50-80 gr., water 400 gr. Now a fluid 
measured ounce of water, 480 minims, 
weighs 437} gr. so a fluid ounce would 
be 37 gr. too much. But in practice this 
proportionate error with regard to the 
quantity of water would not really 
matter. And where water as solvent is 
concerned in most formule you can 
ignore the difference between the fluid 
and weighed ounce. Thus you can take 
grains and minims as near enough equal 
to cach other. So that for practice wc 
can rewrite your formule variously, as 
follows : | 


A.—Am. bromide 20 parts 20 рт. 
Gelatine 50-30 50-80 gr. 
Water 400 I OZ. 

B.—Silver nitrate 30 30 gr. 
Water 400 I 02. 


But if you want to be more accurate you 
can get it by simple rule of three. Thus, 
аз 437.5 pr. are to 480 minims, so arc 
400 gr. to 439 minims, i.c. 41 minims [ess 
than a measured fluid ounce. 
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About the Critics. 

Pictorial photographers are the most docile of mortals. Tell 
a company of them that their work is neither pictorial nor 
decorative, that the composition is infantile, the message 
nebulous, that, if a portrait, their forte is landscape; if a land- 
scape, their forte is architecture—tell them all this and much 
more, about their inability to understand the principles of 
harmony, their pigheadedness as to aerial perspective, their 
moral turpitude in the matter of tone values, and they take you 
by the hand and call you a benefactor, and go away to per- 
petrate even worse things in order that you may have the oppor- 
tunity of emitting more crushing censures, more rasping rebukes, 
more scathing satire. The other night I listened to a very able 
critic, who was perhaps rather more tender than the generality 
of his kind, while he raked a company of picture-makers fore 
and aft, telling them exactly what he thought about them. He 
did not mince matters; he minced them. 


Mincemeat. 


It was pleasant to me, as a detached party, to watch the 
blushes on the face of each pictorialist as the critic approached 
his (the pictorialist’s) own particular work, his pallor at the 
stern denunciation which followed, his abject expression when 
his masterpiece was (figuratively) kicked into the corner, and the 
pathetic satisfaction which lighted up his countenance when 
the next man was served in the same way. At the end of it all, 
the mincemeat rose up and passed a vote of thanks to the 
mincing machine. Were my literary compositions served the 
same as their graphic ones, the critic would find himself splashed 
with ink and lacerated with pen nibs. Now, I do not object so 
long as a critic merely complains of a landscape that half of 
it is wintry and the other half summery, of a snow picture that 
the snow shines of its own accord, of a sky that its tones are 
palpably home-made, and of a seashore subject—words which 
should be spoken trippingly on the tongue—that the sun is play- 
ing a game of noughts and crosses upon the beach. 


Overstepping the Limits. 


So far the critic is strictly within his rights. Nor do I com- 
plain when he says of one picture that it is not the sort of thing 
to come down to breakfast to; of another that the reflections 
give him the idea of splashes from a whitewash brush; of an 
interior that it suggests a furniture firm’s advertisement, and of 
an exterior that it only needs to be a different subject and treated 
in a different manner to be entirely successful. But I have 
lately noticed a tendency to go further. One critic, for instance, 
said in my hearing a little while back that a certain photograph 
had a good bass and a good treble, but not enough tenor and 
alto to complete the harmony. That is quite gentle as a begin- 
ning, but if such a standard of criticism be once accepted, we 
shall soon be describing pictures in terms of screeches and 
caterwaulings. And if one is permitted to judge pictorial photo- 
graphs by the ear, so to speak, why not by the other senses? 
This same critic, indeed, proceeded to lay it down as a de. 
sideratum in a picture of pine woods that one should be able 
to smell the trees, and soon, doubtless, we shall insist on apply- 
ing the judgment of taste to such subjects as the goblet and 
decanter. 
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See-saw. 


It seems to me, however, that scarified pictorialists who care 
to take a little trouble may neatly round upon their critics. It 
is onlv necessary to compare what one critic says with what is 
said by another about the same picture. Now, this very able 
critic of whom I have been speaking was perhaps no more 
devastating than a host of others, the host in this case including 
the Guest. But the point is that they differ from one anotber. 
Critic Number One reserves one of his few unqualified en- 
comiums for a child portrait. Critic Number Two suggests that 
the author of this work had better turn her attention to land. 
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Critic Number One regards a rival pic- 
ture as rather futile. Critic Number Two finds 
in it exceptional qualities oí tone and айпо- 
sphere. Critic Number One expresses his ap- 
proval of a certain decorative intention, but falls foul of the 
technique. Critic Number Two likes the technique, but cannot 
abide the motif. A sort of mosaic of alternate praise and censure 
could be formed by using the scissore. But I would use some. 
thing sharper than scissors. | 


The “ Рау.” 


I live in hopes of a great day when things will be inverted. 
The critics this time will sit in the seats of the audience, clamped 
down on the chairs, if need be. Then all the pictorialists whom 
they have dissected will go to and dissect them. They will 
begin by condemning in a mild way the tone values of the 
critics’ waistcoats, their “haireal” perspective, their flatness or 
rotundity, as the case may be. Then the lights will be gradu- 
ally lowered, and tremendous vigour will be seen—and heard— 
in the shadows—whack !—whack !—whack! The forcible em- 
phasis which those critics have so often demanded will be meted 
out to them. It will be meted out in a natural gradation, rang- 
ing from chastisement with whips to chastisement with scorpions. 
Exact definition will not be lacking. And after some piercing 
high notes, the whole thing will subside in a minor key—in a 
whimper. I have not myself been ill-treated by the critics, but 
my sympathy with those who have been is so great that—well, 
may I be there! 


The Blouse. 


In criticising the Affiliated Societies’ competition prints, Mr. 
F. C. Boyes objected to a lady in a white blouse appearing in 
mountain landscapes, and suggested that her place be taken 
by a group of Highland cattle. 
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Jill, your blouse was like а dream 
When in Oxford Street you bought її; 
Such a rare effect in cream, 
Such a fancy-fingered scheme 
All but drove your Jack distraughted 
(Thinking chiefly of the bills) 
But out here, among the hills, 
That alluring blouse of Jill's 
Is not quite the thing we thought it. 


Stretching o’er this gaunt hillside, 
What a picture for my glass is! 
Only, in the foreground, Га 
Like a figure, to provide 
Accent for my tonal masses— 
Just a figure, mavbe two, 
But not you, Jill, scarcely vou, 
That creation will not do 
For a wild-haired mountain lass’s. 


Yet I'll chance it, and perhaps 

We shall get a picture that'll 
Cause the critics to collapse, 
Seeing how my finger snaps 

In the face of all their prattle. 
Rut if they be too severe, i 
We will take you out, my dear 
(Do it neatly, never fear), 

Printing in some Highland cattle. 
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PASSING THE WINDOW. BY MISS ROSA E. CROUCH. 
The original, a bromide print (74 x 53), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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No doubt most of our readers have noted our 
announcements concerning next week’s special issue of 
THE A. P., which will take the form 
NEXT WEEK'S of an Empire Number. As already 
EMPIRE NUMBER. mentioned, it will contain many extra 
pages of illustrations and articles, in 
addition to reviews of apparatus and other special 
features. There will be something of interest for every 
class of photographer, whether beginner or advanced 
worker, both at home and abroad. "Those of our readers 
who have friends on active service interested in photo- 
graphy should note that the issue will contain an article 
on "Photography at the Front," written by an officer 
from practical experience. We suggest, therefore, that 
a copy of the Empire Number sent to a soldier friend will 
prove both interesting and useful to him. The price of 
the issue will be twopence as usual. We have already 
mentioned that new apparatus will be reviewed in this 
issue for the benefit of readers at home and abroad, 
and a special article dealing with the purchase of new 
and secondhand cameras will appeal to a great number 
of readers. 
o © Q 


Mr. Walter Burke, F.R.P.S., editor of our contem- 
porary, the Australasian Photo-Review, is to be con- 
gratulated on the special issue which he 

AUSTRALASIAN has just produced. The entire contents 
PHOTOGRAPHY. of this number, both articles and illustra- 
tions, are contributed by Australasian 

workers, and provide much interesting and instructive 
reading. Mr. Burke himself contributes an article on 
"Alpine Photography," illustrated with photographs 
taken by him among the mountains and glaciers of New 
Zealand. Other matters dealt with are “А Method of 
Enlarging,” The Photography of Home Pets,“ “ Trim- 
ming and Mounting Prints," etc. Such a publication as 
this demonstrates that there are many keen and enter- 
prising photographic workers in Australasia, as, indeed, 
has been well indicated by the entries received in recent 
years for THE A. P. Colonial Competitions, and we hope 
that the 1915 Colonial Competition (particulars of which 
will be repeated again next week in the Empire Number) 
will see a still further increase in both the number and 
quality of pictures sent to us from this great Overseas 
Dominion. The Australasian Photo-Reviesw is published 
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at 379, George Street, Sydney, price fourpence 
monthly. 
өө ә 
Since writing the note in last week's “А. P." draw- 


ing our readers' attention to the large cash prizes offered 
by the Daily Mirror, the Daily Mail, 
MORE PRIZES FOR and the Daily Sketch, we note that 
WAR PICTURES. the amounts have been considerably 
increased. The total sum now 
offered amounts to £20,000, £,5,000 being offered by 
the Mirror, £5,000 by the Daily Mail, and 10, ooo by 
the Daily Sketch. In the case of the last-named, £, 1,000 
is offered every week for ten weeks for war photographs, 
and both amateur and professional photographers are 
cligible. The Daily Mirror's offer is for amateurs only, 
with a first prize of £1,000 for the best picture sent in 
and published before July 31. The Daily Sketch points 
out that it is not concerned with “the encouragement of 
the photographic art." Ап inspection of the pages of 
our contemporary will indicate the sort of thing that 15 
required. Yet some of the finest pictures of the war 
that have been published have possessed all the essen- 
tials of good composition and pictorial effect. Picture- 
making by live photographers is the modern trend. 
At the same time we hope that the endeavours of our 
friends of the lay press to attract the best photographs 
of the war will not run counter to the "authorities." The 
large sums offered for general as well as war pictures 
should undoubtedly have a much-needed revivifying 
effect on the British photographic trade. 
e 9 9 
Comparatively few people are able to become 
specialists in natural history photography, but the 
obvious limitations do not apply to such 
ANIMAL animal and bird study as Mr. W. L. F. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. Wastell expounded in his delightful 
lecture recently before the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society. Mr. Wastell contented himself with 
the fur and feather of “zoo and farmyard, park and 
pond, and also had a good deal that was interesting to 
say about the value of animals as quite subordinate 
figures in ordinary landscape. For all such work a hand 
camera, preferably a reflex, is far better than one which 
requires a stand. Опе animal study shown by Mr. 
Wastell was, he said, taken with the first hand camera 
he ever had. The instrument was made of cardboard, 
covered with cloth; the shutter was a piece of vulcanite 
running in grooves up and down in front of the camera, 
and actuated by an elastic band, which sometimes re- 
bounded in such a way as to provide the animal with 
two heads and eight legs. At other times, evidently, 
it did its work to greater satisfaction. All Mr. Wastell's 
lantern slides betrayed, not only the able technician, but 
also the sympathetic observer. 
o O O9 
In a recent issue of Nature we are told that Professor 
David Todd, who passed through London a short while 
ago on his return to the United States 
FILMING AN from Russia, brought with him a film of 
ECLIPSE. the recent eclipse of the sun, taken by Dr. 
N. V. E. Nordamart, of Stockholm, at 
Sokeftea (Sweden). The film was projected in Messrs. 
Pathé Fréres’ private theatre, and reproduced the pheno- 
menon with striking exactness. It includes more than 
700 pictures of the corona, which are exceedingly clear. 
We understand that the lens was a 50 mm. Zeiss, of 
3os mm. focus, and the exposures were about six to 
the second. 
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By “PRESSMAN.” 


T the present time the incentive for both 
A amateur and professional photographers to 
produce snapshots bearing on the all-absorbing 
topic of the war is extremely great. In August 
of last year, soon after the declaration of war, an edi- 
torial note in THE A. P. AND P. N. very correctly fore- 
told the position of photography during the progress of 
the war. Inter alia, restrictions were first pointed out, 
and the same hold good to-day. Further, it was re- 
marked that, although at that time the presence of 
photographers in the firing line appeared to be for- 
bidden, pictures of campaigning and battle scenes would 
be forthcoming very quickly. 

A glance at the illustrated papers to-day indicates 
how true this has proved, and, apart from the mass of 
material in the shape of photographs from the front 
passing through the hands of the Press agencies, there 
is no doubt that a great number of officers and men in 
Territorial regiments, at the front and elsewhere, who 
were keen photographers and readers of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. before the war started, have not entirely 
neglected their old love in the presence of the more 
strenuous business of warfare. 

A particularly strict censorship sees to it that no 
injudicious snapshots likely to be of value to the enemy 
ever appear before the public gaze; but the amount of 
material is so great, and the opportunities are so many, 
both at home and abroad, for securing pictures of 
undoubted historical interest that almost every happen- 
ing of the war is likely to have a camera record. 

The fact, too, that substantial cash payments are 
offered and will be paid by many of the illustrated 
papers should turn the attention of many photographers 
who are now serving their King and country towards 
the recording of events that it might not have otherwise 
occurred to them could be done. 

As it is in the interests of the newspapers and Press 
agencies to submit copies of all photographs bearing on 
the war to the censor before publication, and as this is 
always done, the average amateur is pretty safe in 
submitting all the results he obtains. From the 
number of letters sent to the Editor of TE A. P. AND 
P. N. by readers who are serving with the colours, and 
who have in some cases returned from the front with 
spools of undeveloped films, it appears that a few notes 
on the rapid production of negatives and prints—prints 
that can be submitted promptly to the Press, in some 
instances with extremely remunerative results—will be 
of service. 

In some cases, of course, the photographer will prefer 
to send his negatives—developed or undeveloped—to 
a good press agent, who will submit them to the various 
newspapers more expeditiously than the photographer 
himself could have done. The Alfieri Picture Agency, 
of Red Lion Court, E.C., for instance, will deal with 
both amateur and professional news pictures in this way 
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A Few Hints on the Rapid Production of Negatives and Prints. 


Special to The A. P. б P. N. 


for a reasonable commission. In other cases the news- 
papers themselves offer to develop and print amateurs’ 
snapshots sent in, and pay long prices if the subjects 
are of real news value. 

Most workers, however, if time permits, like to 
handle their negatives and prints themselves. То all 
such we would say remember, the race is to the 
swift,“ and, unless something exceptional is secured, the 
less important incident picture” gains much of its 
acceptance by being in front of the news editor in the 
shortest possible time after the event that is depicted. 

It should be clearly understood at the outset that, 
when circumstances permit, it is for every reason better 
to wait until the negative is quite dry before printing 
it by contact, enlarging it, or copying it through the 
camera. But on occasion, as in Press work or for postal 
despatch, for instance, time does not permit of the 
negative being allowed to dry slowly and spontaneously. 

Quick- print Process. 

Perhaps the following is the quickest way of produc- 
ing a bromide print, counting time from the moment 
the exposed plate reaches the dark-room. First the 
negative is subjected to а very rapid 5 to то seconds 
development by the process devised and published by 
the Editor of THe A. P. (vide A. P., October 21, 
1912). The following developer may be suggested: 
Warm water 10 oz., metol 100 gr., quinol 200 gr., 
soda sulphite 4 oz., caustic soda 200 gr. The 
negative is removed from this very lively developer a 
second or two before it has reached the required density, 
and passed straight into a stop bath of water 10 Oz., 
potas. metabisulphite 4 oz. As a stop bath dilute acetic 
acid may be used, e.g. water 10 oz., acetic acid 4 to 3 
oz. Development goes on for two or three seconds 
after the plate is in this bath, and this continuing action 
has to be allowed for. As soon as development ceases 
the negative is washed under a spray tap for 10 to 15 
seconds. It is then plunged into a dish of plain water 
in which a piece of gaslight or bromide paper was put 
at the time the negative was put under the spray. 
(N.B.—The back of the paper is pencil marked to pre- 
vent mistakes as to which is the coated side.) 

The wet paper and wet negative (unfixed) film sur- 
faces are brought together under water, and laid on a 
sheet of blotting paper, glass side down, and the back 
of the paper surface dried. 

The paper and plate are raised together, and the 
glass face of the negative carefully dried with old fluff- 
less linen rag. The exposure is now made. On account 
of the plate not being fixed, and also on account of the 
bromide paper being wet, the exposure must be esti- 
mated on the decidedly generous side, say three to four 
times that required when fixed. The print is then de- 
veloped in, say, for instance, water 10 oz., soda sulphite 
$ oz., amidol or diamidophenol до gr. This should give 
a fully developed print—gaslight 30 to 45 seconds, 
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or bromide 60 to go seconds. Fixing at 65 to 7o deg. F. 
in hypo 4 oz., metabisulphite 4 oz., water 20 oz., only 
takes about three minutes. After fixing, a print can be 
sufficiently washed for emergency purposes in the fol- 
lowing manner: The print is dipped into plain water 
and well shaken. It is then laid on a sheet of glass or 
pulp slab, and a gentle stream of water is allowed to 
flow over it for, say, three or four seconds. Then a roller 
squeegee is passed over it towards the lower side of the 
slab, which is held at a gentle slope so that the water 
always flows one way across the surface of the glass 
sheet. The squeegeed side is again well wetted, and the 
print turned on the glass, and the now upper side well 
watered and squeegeed, and the print again turned, and 
so on. The obvious idea is to let the paper get well 
soaked with water, and then gentlv compressed with 
the squeegee in a manner comparable to soaking and 
squeezing a sponge in the hand. 

It may be noted that the method described above can 
easily be used with films as well as plates, by means of a 
sheet of plain glass as a support for the film. 

Modifications. 

The above express process may be modified in many 
small ways. Thus if several prints are required it 
would prove a saving of time to fix the negative, and 
wash it under a spray for a few minutes. Exposure is 
shortened by keeping the bromide or gaslight paper dry. 
This may be done by interposing between the wet film 
of the negative and printing paper a sheet of the thin- 
nest celluloid. Another plan is to dry the glass side of 
the negative, put the dry printing paper in contact with 
this dry side of the glass, and print through the glass. 
There is a slight loss of sharpness, but if a platino-matt 
or similar surfaced paper be used this will scarcely be 
noticed, especially if a strong small source of light is 
used and not too near the negative. It should also be 
noted in this case that the picture is reversed. 

Caution. 

Whenever an acid stop bath is employed, this should 
be followed by an acid fixing bath, whether the fixing 
be deferred or not. When the unfixed plate is used for 
print making it must be remembered that the light and 
shade contrasts of the print will be less than would 
be the case had the negative been fixed. This point 
should be kept in mind when the plate is being 
developed. 
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Rapid Fixing. 

The following bath has been advocated as being not 
only a rapid fixer, but also because it 1s more casily 
removed by washing than the ordinary fixing solutions, 
viz., Water то oz., hvpo 2 oz., ammonium chloride 1 oz., 
table salt 4 oz., potass. metabisulphite 1 drm. 


Rapid Enlarging. 

If the worker can employ an electric arc or other 
powerful illuminant, he can enlarge, just as he can 
print in contact from a negative before it is fixed. But 
if using a less strong light, say an incandescent gas 
mantle, it will probably save time to fix the negative 
before putting it in the enlarger. When time presses 
he will not delay to wash or dry it, but merely pass 
it through a hardening bath of formalin, e.g. 5 minutes 
in formalin 1 oz., water 10 to 12 oz., when it may be 
rinsed for a minute or two under a stream of warm 
water, and then surface dried. Further washing should 
take place as soon as it is removed from the enlarger. 
In any case the glass side should be clean and polished, 
and the film side free from bubbles or other water 
marks. 

This plan of making enlarged prints on glossy bro- 
mide paper from small, wet negatives is very largely 
practised in the dark-rooms of illustrated newspapers 
and press agents, and in some respects is the best method 
of all. First it is both simple and speedy; secondly 
the negative is not handled during printing, and a fruit- 
ful source of possible injury is removed; and, lastly, 
prints of a whole-plate size or larger can be made from 
the small negative, or even a part thereof, that will 
probably receive more attention from the editors than 
might be the case with tiny contact prints. 

lf the negatives are on films, carriers can be easily 
made in which the wet film is clipped on opposite sides 
or all round, so that neither back nor front comes in 
contact with anything while in the enlarger. 

Drying plates, films, and prints with the aid of methy- 
lated spirit is an expedient well known to most photo- 
graphers, but care should be taken to thoroughly fix 
and to give a rather longer washing than advocated 
above; otherwise a cloudy stain will spread over parts 
of the image and show in printing. This cloudiness, 
however, can be removed by refixing and thorough 
washing. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF POLLEN. 


HE photomicrography of pollen grain, as expounded by Dr. 

G. Н. Rodman in his lecture at the Camera Club, must cer- 
tainly be one of the most interesting of subjects to those who 
are accustomed to wed the microscope to the camera. Dr. 
Rodman's results differ from those usually seen in the illustra- 
tions of botany books, for he has been quick to realise the 
advantage, from the point of view of both beauty and truth, of 
photographing the pollen on the microscope slide without apply- 
ing а cover glass or any other form of pressure; nor does he 
allow in his subject any admixture of mountant or clearing fluid 
as usually employed, and his method of illumination 15 not trans- 
mitted but reflected oblique light. The result is decidedly 
pleasing, and although usually there is notning more dull than 
a long procession of botanical specimens, this certainly does not 
apply to Dr. Rodman's hundred or more slides of pollen grains. 
For ordinary white or light yellow pollen an exposure of from 
sixty to ninety seconds is ample, the magnification being about 
200 diameters. When, however, the pollen is red, it may be 
necessary to expose for twenty minutes at the same magnifica- 
tion. One slight disadvantage of the non-pressure method is 
that here and there an individual pollen grain may be out of 
focus. The fine dust is strewn upon the clean glass slip, and 
by exercising a little care and patience it is possible to pick out 


a portion in which the pollen grains are more or less in the same 
plane; but very often a projecting grain represents exactly the 
same nuisance to the photographer of the infinitesimal as does 
the omnipresent and obtrusive small boy to the street photo- 
grapher. 

“Pictorial ” is not too strong a word for many of the lantern 
slides of pollen grains which figured in Dr. Rodman's lecture. 
The pollen of the hollvhock, under reflected light, without pres- 
sure, and without the admixture of any clearing agent, resembles 
nothing so much as clusters of semi-transparent, perfectly 
spherical grapes. The mallow pollen is also very beautiful. In 
shape, pollen grains are extraordinarily diverse. They may be 
classified into elliptical, spherical, and elongated varieties, but 
there seem to be endless variations of contour in between. The 
pollen from forest trees, such as the ash and elm, is in some 
cases actually smaller than the pollen of diminutive flowers, 
such as the geranium. It is important, of course, to secure the 
pollen at the right moment, when it is just mature and ready to 
fulfil its fertilising function. Dr. Rodman showed examples of 
some forty different families, and included many most interest. 
ing examples of pollen hybridisation. His photographic collec- 
tion of pollen was greatly admired and appreciated by no less an 
authority on the subject than the late Lord Avebury. 
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; ONE of the 
/ favourite 
words with 
photographers 
is “tone.” But the un- 
fortunate part of it is that 
the word is more often 
wrongly than rightly used. 
First of all, it is often used 
to mean colour. Thus a toning bath is one which imparts a 
change of colour. But tone and colour are quite different 
things, and to use the same word for both is to cause verbal 
and mental confusion. In this note, tone does not in any 
way refer to colour. 

Imagine a very strong light—e.g. sunlight—passing 
through an iris diaphragm and falling on a piece of white 
or coloured paper. Suppose now we steadily close down the 
iris; the paper will gradually get darker, until we reach the 
limit, when the iris is only like a pin-point. The tone of 
the paper will correspondingly change, but the colour will not 
alter. But let us leave colour out of consideration at present. 
When the iris is largest and the paper is white, we get the 
extreme lightest—i.e. highest—tone, which we may call 
white; and when the stop is smallest we get 
the lowest or darkest tone, which we will call 
black. With each change of size of the iris we 
get a different tone, or intermediate tones. 
Those which are more or less half-way between 
these limits we call half-way, or halftones. 
But this is a rather vague and elastic term, 
and often used for anything between the ex- 
treme lightest and darkest limits. 

Now take a quarter-plate printing-frame, and 
put in it a piece of clear glass, and behind 
this a 4 by r 1n. strip of bromide paper. Mark 
half-inch spaces along the edge of the frame. 
With a shield card cover up the first half-inch, 
and expose the uncovered remaining seven 
half-inches for. one second to a gas or candle 
flame. Then slide the card along to the next 
mark, and expose 1 second. Slide the card 
along to the next mark, and expose 2 seconds. 
Again to the next, and expose 4 seconds, 8, 16, 
and so on. In this way the total times of the 
strips are—o, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64 seconds. 
Then develop the strip of paper. If all goes 
well, we should get a result like that shown in fig. 1. One or 
two trials will enable us to adjust the distance between the 
light and printing frame, so that, on full development, we can 
just see the difference between the o second's and 1 second's 
patch at the light end, and also see a difference between the 32 
and 64 seconds’ patches at the darker end of the strip. Thus 
we get a range of tones from white A to black Н, with 
six intermediate steps, gradations, or half-tones, or a total 
range of eight tones. This shows us the limits of this 
particular printing paper. Our total scale extends from A 
to H. 

But nature does not, of course, go by jumps from one tone 
to another markedly different. If we look at a white curved 
surface, e.g. a white jam pot, a linen cuff, or, better still, a 
piece of white blotting paper rolled up to give, say, a 6 in. 
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V—TONE, SCALE, KEY, &e. 
By W. NORWOOD. 


Szecial to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


diameter cylinder in a side light, we shall see that the £ra»s:- 
tion, or passing from lighter to darker tones, is very 
gradual, so that we can zo£ take a pin-point and say that 
the change from one tone to the next is exactly here or there. 
The change is gradual, i.e. we get true gradation. This 
may be sudden with a small paper cylinder, or slow with а 
wide-diameter cylinder. 

Fig. 2 shows us a graduated series of tones obtained by 
exposing another strip of paper to a gas flame; but in this 
case the shield card was kept moving all the time, as one 
vignettes an enlargement. The beginner must not jump to 
the conclusion that the tones in the two strips, figs. 1 and 2, 
correspond with each other in vertical situation. The gradu- 
ated strip is only intended to show the idea in a general way. 

Figs. 3, 4, and 5 are three bromide prints, all made from 
the same negative. How the different prints were produced 
is a mere matter of technique which need not now delay us. 

Let us use fig. 1 as a measuring scale of tones in figs. 3, 4, 
and 5. 

In fig. 3 our lightest tones correspond to A and the 
darkest to something like D, or a trifle darker perhaps. The 
range of tones here is therefore short and at the light end 
of the scale. We should thus speak of this print as being 
in a high key. 


In fig. 5 our lightest tone corresponds to something like 
D, and runs down to something between F and С. This, 
again, is a case of a short range, but in a low key. 

In fig. 4 our lightest tone is, say, B, and darkest about F. 
Thus this print shows a longer range of tones than figs. 3 
or 5, ie. a longer scale of tones, covering pretty nearly the 
extremes of both figs. 3 and 5. 

If the prints 3 and 5 be cut out, and 3 put in a dim light, 
i.e. in the shade while 5 is viewed in a good light, we 
shall get not quite the same but a more or less similar 
result. 

In this connection there is a practical point often lost 
sight of by photographers. Suppose we have a negative 
which, by suitable printing, etc., just uses the entire range 
from A to H. Now suppose we push printing further, so 
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that our highest light is B. Ву this time what was B is 
now C, and so on, so that G becomes H. Beyond this the 
paper cannot help us, so that we have lost a step of tonal 
gradation at the low end of the scale. Similarly, by under- 
printing we get no difference between what were A and B 
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in our first print, while H becomes G—i.e. we have lost 
gradation at the light end. Of course, there are times where 
either of these departures from the maximum range may be 
thought desirable, but the cost or sacrifice should not be 
overlooked. | 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHER IN WAR-TIME: WITH THE LAST-LINERS. 
А NOTE ON THE “UNITED ARTS FORCE.” 


Special to " The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." x 


О speak of ourselves as а “ force" at this early stage in 

our history is perhaps an exaggeration. So it was when 
it was stated in the Press that we mustered 1,600 strong. To 
be accurate, we were at that time 1,600, which is a very different 
thing. 

A fair number of ours start off with three drills à day until 
they feel the military spirit entering their souls. After this 
preliminary canter, it is quite easy to do, say, four two hours' 
drill a week, and a whole day on Sundays. It really requires 
a lot of work, there is so much to learn—even for a last-liner. 

Our bugbear is that time-honoured evolution known as 
forming fours," with its complement “ forming two-deep.”’ 
The infantry drill book is no real assistance on the subject, 
and to begin to collect hints from friends is to court confusion. 
There is, I can confidently state, only one royal road, and that 
is to get a complete knowledge of your two neighbours (when 
standing two deep), and never to lose sight of them.  There- 
fore, I make it very religious to choose as neighbours either 
men I know, or those of such distinctively peculiar appearance 
that even in the dark (my drill is from 8 to 10 p.m.) I can't 
help spotting them. If any member of the corps whom I do 
not know personally regards me as too persistently dodging 
his footsteps and seeking his company, he will understand my 
reason for so doing. 

There's one of our sergeants whom I particularly pity. It 
is his duty to drill the recruits, and as soon as they show a 
gleam of intelligence they are whisked away for more advanced 
duties. He is in somewhat parallel position to the conscientious 
mother who sees her daughters leave her, one by one, for a 
husband's arms, as they grow attractive. We have in our 
ranks all sorts and conditions of men, our tie being that we 
are all devotees to one or other of the arts. Among the bigger 
lights is quite a bevy of Royal Academicians. There is a 
story that on one occasion Sir George Frampton was in the 
ranks, thinking no doubt of the depression in trade, when the 
instructor spotted him, and called out, “ Now then, No. 6, 
what's yer name?" “ Frampton !” came the modest reply. 
Hold yer 'ead up, Frampton !” was the rejoinder. Some 
assert that whenever a man is found who cannot march in 
step, the chances are that he is a professional musician, while 
a private who spoils the line is equally likely to be a draughts- 
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man. Talking of marching badly, on a late occasion one gentle- 
man distinguished himself by keeping consistently out of time 
all day in spite of the best endeavours of the band. Little 
Bobs ” we called him, for his cap was, hour in and hour out, 
to be seen bobbing up and down above the ranks. Statisti- 
cians stated that if he had only once changed step he would 
have been i» step the whole livelong day. By so little do some 
men miss their chance of success. 

One of the first duties of the would-be soldier is to learn the 
necessity of precision, and the first evidence of his smartness 
should be reflected in his response to the order“ Attention.“ 
At this order, every man present springs up, his heels click 
together, and his hands go like rods to his sides, thumbs forward. 
Not a muscle (except those of the eyelids) may be moved until 
further orders given. The actual words of command to bring 
you to ' attention " are very varied. It may be '' Squad!’ 
'" Platoon! " “ Company!" ог “ Parade!" Anything seems 
to do, so long as it is emphatically barked out; in fact, we are 
so keen on not being caught napping that I verily believe if 
an officer on parade were to say d—n ” with the necessary 
emphasis, we should spring to attention. | 

Rifle exercises form a light change of occupation. Our 
rifles are awesome things, dating back to a time previous to 
the period when Martini first met Henry. What they lack, 
however, in modernity they possess in weight and sharp corners. 
Such as they are they are quite good enough for drill purposes. 
To the uninitiated some of the exercises are unduly complicated. 
It's quite easy, for instance, to get tied up with the“ present 
arms." When I have finished it—and I require plenty of time— 
I generally find I have still a foot which has. to be slid back 
into its proper place when the instructor isn't looking. 

As a rifle regiment we carry our rifles '' at the trail ” to dis- 
tinguish us from normal regiments. 1% is smart to carry your 
rifle at the trail; it is also very tiring. To be proficient you 
have to be prepared, directly you move, to throw your gun up 
and catch it deftly just where it balances (unfortunately just 
over the sharp-edged back-sights). Then you carry it parallel 
to the ground. That is to say, you do so unless you are in 
some one of the several formations in which it is decreed that 
you shall carry it in some other fancy manner. Much clashing 
of metal used to follow an unexpected order in our early days. 
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What we all adore is bayonet exercise. We form up for 
this in four rows, every alternate row attacking and the rest 
defending and counter-attacking. It is just like real warfare, 
and brings with it real risk, and until we grew cautious and 
turned up in gloves there was often a row of bleeding knuckles 
after a sharp encounter. You can also get hit on the head 
from a clumsy neighbour. We have been taught that in hand- 
to-hand fighting anything from jujitsu downwards is permitted. 
I once disarmed my opponent by tickling him under the arm. 

Our greatest treat, however, is a field day or route march. 
Sometimes we combine the two. We can rely on 400 to 500 
turning up early on Sunday morning for one of these affairs, 
and if we have a band the muster is the greater. Considering 
how bus, tram, and train spoilt we Londoners are, we cover our 
ground pretty well. 

On our first march out one old lady positively wept over 
us, and was not ashamed. Elderly gentlemen, too, seem much 
taken with us. One saluted us en route as Brave boys! 
Another took off his hat as we passed, just as if we were a funeral. 
Another approached us, and, marching alongside, asked me 
what we were. I told him we were German waiters escaping 
from a detention camp, and he looked quite scared. A joker 
told a lady inquirer that we were the Russians, and begged her 
to regard. the information as confidential. Near Hammer- 
smith Bridge a sergeant in the Regulars remarked to his lady, 
“ Look at 'em, bald 'eads, grey 'eads, and round 'eads." We 
certainly have a queer lot of heads among us, due to the pre- 
valence of musicians and post-impressionistic artists in our 
ranks. At one time there was a thought of sorting us out, and 
making the bald heads into one company, the bearded and 
whiskered into another, and so on, but the idea was abandoned 


as snobbish. 
— 9 9:4 ———————— 
THREE LITTLE TIPS FOR THE YOUNG 
LANTERNIST. 
By LUX. 


HE lantern operator starting work under unaccustomed con- 

ditions (size of room, screen, etc.) may be a bit puzzled for 

a moment to know where to place his lantern so as to get a 

certain size of picture on the screen. Suppose he is working 

with a lens of 6 in. focal length, and requires a 5 ft. (diameter) 
picture on the screen, where should the lantern be placed? 

Divide the screen picture diameter (5 ft.) by the lantern-slide 
size (which we will take as 3 inches square), thus getting 20 
(diameters magnification). To 20 add 1, getting 21. Multiply 
this by the focus of the lens, getting 10j ft. as the distance of 
the screen from the lens. Here is another example for the reader 
to work out for himself. 

Slide size 3 ins.; screen picture size 64 ft.; focus of lens 
9 ins. (Screen to lens distance 20} ft.) 

Next suppose the lantern can only be used at a certain dis- 
tance, say 8 yards—24 ft.—from the screen, what size of picture 
will a 6 in. focus lens give us? Divide the screen-to-lens 
distance—24 ft.—by focus of lens—4 ft.—getting 48. Subtract 1, 
getting 47. Our picture will be 47 times the diameter of the 
slide, i. e., 47 times 3 inches, i. e., 114 ft. Let the reader work 
out the same problem; but imagine that he has a g in. focus 
lens. This should give him an 8 ft. picture. 

Lastly, suppose he is contemplating the purchase of a new 
enlarging lens, which he wants to use also for a little show at 
home, so as to get a с ft. picture when the lantern is 4 yards— 
12 ft.—from the screen. What focal length of lens will meet 
this case? 

Dividing the picture size—s ft. (бо ins.)—by the slide size 
say E ins.—we get 20 diameters magnification. We must now 
divide the lantern distance—4 yards, or 12 ft.—by “magnifica- 
tion plus 1,” i.e. by 21, i.e. 44 ft., or 4A* ins., or, say, 7 ins. 
approximately. 

Or suppose that he wants only a 4 ft. picture at 8 ft. distance 
from the screen, he will require a lens of focal length 5.6, or 
say §4 ins., or theréabouts. 


—ä——— — 


Shettleston Co-operative Camera Club.— The hon. secretary and 
treasurer of the club is now Mr. Charles B. Sneddon, 1, Queen 
Avenue, Shettleston, Glasgow, to whom all communications 
should be sent. 

The Photomicro graphic Society have issued a journal of their 
proceedings. Full reports are given of the meetings held 
between October and February, and a number of half. tone illus- 
trations are included. The price of the journal to non-members 
is 38. 9d., and copies can be obtained from the hon. secretary, 
Mr. J. С. Bradbury, 1, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, N.W. 
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ITEMS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC INTEREST AND PRACTICE 
FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 


LOCAL EXPOSURE WITH DAYLIGHT ENLARGER.— Whether day 
or artificial tight be used, it is advisable to place a sheet of finely 
ground glass about an inch or so away from the negative. On 
this should be traced with pencil the chief features of the nega- 
tive, including especially those parts which are to have extra 
exposure. If daylight is being used we must cut a mask of card- 
board with openings corresponding to the size and position of 
the parts to receive extra exposure. First the normal or all- 
over " exposure is given. Then the shield card is held close to 
the ground glass for the extra exposure—the outline tracing on 
this indicating the correct position for the mask. If artificial 
light is used, a mask is similarly used, but holes are cut a trifle 
smaller than the corresponding over-dense parts of the negative . 
Then the burning magnetism is moved about in front of the 
mask, so as to vignette the edges of the parts receiving the extra 
exposure.—C. L. 


FOCUSSING FLASHLIGHT GRoups.—When a photographer is 
called upon to photograph a dance or other social gathering, he 
generally succeeds in creating considerable ill will by the length 
of time occupied in focussing, arranging the group, and otherwise 
delaying and interrupting the proceedings. My plan is to take 
my camera around to the hall during the day preceding the 
function, set it up at a point where the most desirable position 
for the group comes on the ground glass, generally a stage at 
one end of the hall, and decide upon exact position of the camera 
and the exact stop to use in order to get in focus an imaginary 
group, say, three deep on the stage and four deep in front thereof. 
In the case of a stage, I determine the outside boundaries of 
the group by including a little more than the sides thereof, 
mentally assigning these boundaries to a certain number of 
stripes in the wall covering or something of the kind. With a 
bit of gummed paper I mark the exact position of the camera 
front on the bed and also the position of the front as regards its 
elevation. With an indelible pencil I mark the position of the 
point of each tripod leg on the floor, sometimes, as a further 
precaution, pressing a small thumb tack into the floor in the 
centre of the triangle the three points form. From the lens, as 
the camera is set up, I suspend a weighted string, which must 
hang like a plumb bob between the two sides of the middle 
section of my front tripod leg. When I appear upon the scene 
to take the picture, I simply inform those present that they must 
deport themselves between the two indicated boundary objects 
selected, and this simplifies the grouping very materially. Then 
I can bring the camera into the room with holder in place, slide 
drawn, and focus and rising front set at the markers, having 
only to place each leg in position on its pencil mark, and am 
instantly ready to make the flash without any fuss or bother.— 


Camera Craft. 
* * * 


WATERPROOFING LABELS.—(1) Take a discarded celluloid 
film and cleanse it from all gelatine coating with the aid of hot 
water and a nailbrush. Dry it and cut it up into small pieces. 
Put these into a bottle with a sound, tightly fitting cork. Add 
enough amyl acelate or acetone to well cover the celluloid cutting. 
Shake the bottle from time to time. When the celluloid is 
dissolved it may be brushed over the paper label with the aid 
of a feather, the end of which has been cut across to give a flat 
paint-brush or chisel shape. (2) Ina little boiling water dissolve 
enough soda silicate (i.e. water glass, soluble glass, etc.), to form 
a thin creamy consistence. This (alkaline) solution may be 
used in the way above indicated. (Soluble glass is used for fire- 
proofing wood, etc.) It may be used first as an adhesive between 
the label and bottle, and then as а varnish.—J. H. 
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ASKING a slide, like 
M trimming a print, may 

serve to make or mar the 
result, at any rate from a pic- 
| | torial point of view. “ When in 
doubt cut it out“ is not a bad maxim to bear in mind. Far 
more slides are spoiled by showing too much than too little. 
For diagram slides the bought ready-cut-opening masks may 
serve. But for practically all others the chances are many 
to one against any of these openings being just right 
as to size or position. We have two courses open to us: 
(1) to cut our own masks; (2) to use masking strips. Fer 
the first course the all-size mask I find very useful, as being 
printed with a good number of lines on the paper enables 
me to select the desired rectangle, and then cut it out. 
But there is the outstanding practical difficulty of cutting 
quite clean and quite straight edges, and not over-running 
the corners. On these points the masking strips have the 
advantage. These are machine-cut pieces of paper of various 
widths and 34 in. long. By selecting four pieces of suitable 
width we can get an opening or mask of any desired size 
and position. But in this case great care is required to 
see, when sticking these masking strips on to the side, that 
their opposite edges are truly parallel, and the corners ot 
the opening true right-angles. I have seen some awful 
warnings due to neglect of this point. In the printed all- 
size mask, if we follow the printed lines accurately we get 
over this difficulty. When using the strips those with a 
quite true eye will need no aid, but the others should take 
a sheec of smooth white paper about four inches square, 
and with drawing pen, black ink, and parallel ruler draw a 
number of lines } to 4 in. apart, and a number also paralled 
to each other but at right angles to the first set. The slide 
is laid down on this guide sheet, and then the masking strips 
are laid on the slide coinciding or parallel with some 


one of these guide lines, while previously placed strips 


agree with other lines on the guide. 
Vertical and Horizontal. 

It is bad enough indeed to see a print trimmed and 
mounted in disregard of the vertical and horizontal lines 
of nature being parallel to the margins of the print. 
But I think it is even still worse to see a similar assault 
on nature in the large-scale screen picture. The visible 
horizon is where the sky and distant sea meet. If this be 
not truly level or horizontal on the slide, and so on the 
screen, the effect is unnatural and absurd, leading one to 
wonder if a mighty earthquake is suggested. In every pic- 
ture there is either a visible or a virtual horizon, i.e., a line 
where sky and sea do meet (visible), or where they would 
meet (virtual) if the extreme distance showed sky and sea. 
All vertical lines of buildings, etc., must in like manner 
appear on the screen as vertical lines, or again the buildings 
suggest that they are toppling over. The forenamed ruled 
masking guide card should enable any reader to avoid 
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committing either of the above culpable faults, which are 
fatal to good results. 
The Clear-glass Fetish. 

Not so very long ago it was quite generally held that in 
every good lantern slide there is a spot of quite clear glass, 
ie. gelatine only, without any silver whatever. It may be 
admitted that in a good many slides this is the case, but 
also let it be said that in many others it is not the case. 
This is an instance where bad logic has deduced a rule 
from imperfect understanding. А thing may happen in many, 
perhaps the majority of cases, but this is not equivalent to 
“always.” Whether this spot of clear glass is desirable or 
not depends on the subject and effect sought. For instance, 
it would be out of place in a misty morning landscape, a 
grey day, or gloaming effect, but might be helpful in any 
of these three scenes under clear air and bright light effect. 
Then, again, a strong high light nearly always requires to 
be led up to by a series of subordinate lights. And further, 
such a strong light must be comparatively small, or it will 
suggest flatness. 

Screen v. Hand. 

The beginner's greatest difficulty is knowing exactly what 
to aim at as regards the appearance of a good slide held in 
the hand and iooked through. The best advice we can give 
him is this: Make, say, half a dozen different slides from 
a moderate-contrast negative—one giving a bright bromide 
contact or P.O.P. print. Expose these half-dozen plates 
in pairs. А and B short, C and D medium, E and F long. 
Now take A, C, and E, and develop them together until 
the picture is just visible right through to the back of the 
slide or plate, noting the time and temperature; then 
take the other three plates, B, D, F, and develop these till 
the picture is fully visible right through to the back, noting 
time and temperature again. Then get some lanternist to 
run these half-dozen plates through the lantern and tell 
you which is the best. You can then take this as a guide 
or starting point. You, of course, have noted the exposure, 
and time and temperature of development. 

But don't run away with the flattering notion that hence- 
forth you can tell at a glance whether a slide is just right 
or not. Judgment on this point only comes by long and 
wide experience, and even then is never quite sure. Now 
and again those who have been judging and handling slides 
for twenty or more years will tell you that a slide which 
in the hand looks just right is disappointing on the screen, 
while another which in the hand looked weak comes sur- 
prisingly well on the screen. A judge who knows his busi- 
ness will first sort the slides into hopelessly faulty, doubt- 
ful, and promising or good, but the doubtful and promising 
he will reserve definite judgment on till they are on the 
screen. The beginner overlooks another point, viz. the 
strength of the lantern illuminants. A slide that comes 
well with his own home oil or gas lantern may be feeble 
with a powerful arc light. 


READERS are reminded that a signed reproduction of the Editor’s 

picture, “The Empire’s Watchdogs,” is still being presented to 

every amateur photographer who sends a shilling to us for The Prince 

of Wales’ National Relief Fund. Over a thousand shillings have 
already been received for the Fund. 
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SILVER AND GREY. 


BY 
E. J. MASON. 


The original, a bromide print 
(114 x 8D, was awarded a Prize 
in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE POTTERY KILN. 
AN EGYPTIAN STUDY. 


BY 
ALEX. KEIGHLEY. 
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PST INSANE he WEF WS 
сла Under this heading letters from readers on 


various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


WANTED, A NEW WORD. 


Six, — The small but active band of photographers who devote 
their time and energy to the special branch of photography deal- 
ing with the use of a microscope and camera (without lens) known 
as photomicrography, will have read with great pleasure the 
article* raising the question for the need of а new word to 
designate photographs of low-power magnification. Whilst 
endorsing all that the author of the article has said, and admit- 
ting the necessity of some form of definition, the present writer 
cannot agree to the various facts put forward. 

For some time the various terms used for defining this class 
of work have been misrepresented, and there has been a crying 
need for definite words to be used, and consequently a consider- 
able amount of revision and clearing up is necessary. As photo- 
micrography and photomicrographers are respectively quite dis- 
tinct from photography and photographers, it is extremely irrita- 
ting to hear the ordinary person, and even photographers of 
great repute, talk about microphotographs when they refer to 
photomicrogiaphs. The two terms are quite distinct, and mean 
two entirely different classes of work, so how they become con- 
fused together it is impossible for anyone to imagine. 

At the present time, now that this question has been raised once 
more, it is absolutely necessary that the word photomicrography 
and photomicrograph should be used in future as specially refer- 
ring to results from subjects photographed by means of a micro- 
scope, any type, the prefix metallurgical photomicrograph, 
philatelic photomicrograph, etc., being only used when special 


forms of microscopes are used instead of the ordinary standard 


type. 

But, as pointed out previously, of the large number of illustra- 
tions used in our journals devoted to nature study, the majority 
are produced by means of photography through a microscope, 
and it is to be expected that the term photomicrograph should be 
used for them, meaning, of course, photographs taken with the 
aid of a microscope. 

Here we see how the mistake has arisen, and it 1s obvious that 
the word photomicrography has been used because it is the con- 
traction of the two words photography and microscopy, hence we 
get photomicrography and not microphotography, the latter term 
having already held a different meaning for some time. I have 
noticed that several photomicrographers, to remedy this 
stumblingblock and to ease matters, use the word photo-micro- 
scopy, but this is again wrong, for while the term may hold for 
the general photography of microscope subjects, a greater 
obstacle confronts them when each result has to receive its 
designation ; and to call a print, or results obtained by means of 
a microscope, photomicroscopes, is out of the question, for at 
once we think of a microscope used specially for photographic 
research. These instruments do exist, but the great proportion 
of all results in photomicrographical work are produced by 
means of the ordinary microscope along with a camera of long 
extension, and in very few cases a photo-microscope is used. 

The question of using a microscope for work below ten 
diameters has been a vital one ever since the instrument began 
to occupy such an important place in photography, and the 
writer has only too well experienced this one failing of the 
standard microscope. 

This problem was a sore spot, and, after several years of 
experimenting at great cost, the present writer was able to pro- 
duce a new form of microscope, which would give results for 
photographing any subject the same size and fill in the gap for 
magnifications up to ten diameters.t 

Thus the tension has been removed, caused by the wrong use 
of the word photomicrography in so many ways, and the term 
can now be strictly applied to subjects produced by the micro- 
scope and in no other way, the word receiving its true mean- 
ing, viz., photographs taken with a microscope.” 

As the new microscope has only been in existence for about 


* THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News, p. 548, June 8th, 
1914. 

t “The Philatelic Microscope," Journal Royal Microscopical Society, 
1913, pp. 318-320. 
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eighteen months, its effect on the future of photomicrography 
has not been great, but already one author of a forthcoming 
work* on the microscope has recognised its value, and the present 
writer has also a book in preparation dealing with photomicro- 
graphy in which the problem of low-power magnifications will 
receive special note. 

From the foregoing it will now be patent to all that the small 
range of magnification, as it seems, which really has been a great 
problem, is now possible with a microscope, and the question of 
a new word is not debatable. Photo-mesography would, in the 
present writer’s opinion, be a misnomer for whole-insect photo- 
micrographs, and cannot be used for magnifications even up to 
ten diameters, seeing that now we have a microscope available 
for this work. 

The term “low-power photomicrograph” has been used for some 
time now, and is generally understood to define subjects beyond 
the power of an ordinary microscope, such as the standard type 
of instrument; but this term also can be deleted. 

To put the question of terms into a proper system and clear 
up all the various differences of opinion, I venture to suggest the 
following terms be used in future for photographs produced by 
using a microscope : — 

Photo-macrograph—results obtained by using the camera only, 
with any form of lens, and strictly applied to an enlarged illus- 
tration of a small subject, e.g., small page of a book, shells of 
medium size, pebbles of medium size, etc. 

Photo-micrograph—results obtained by using a microscope (any 
type of compound form) and a camera (with lens removed), really 
a camera body. These results can be divided into sections : — 

A.—Low power—1 to 20 diameters. 

B.—Medium ower—20 to соо diameters. 

C.—High power—soo to 1,000 and upwards. 

The definitions proposed above offer a very simple solution to 
a great problem, and one that has required attention for a con- 
siderable time. The present writer recognises the Rev. F. C. 
Lambert's foresight and ability in endeavouring to remove the 
great errors made in references to the subject of photomicro- 
graphy, and hopes that this attempt on the part of the present 
writer will not arouse any argumentative replies from photo- 
micrographers in general. | 

The article by the Rev. F. С. Lambert has been penned in all 
earnestness, and the present writer does not wish to criticise, but 
only to add to the previous article, and put forward views which 
he trusts will be looked upon as supplementary, and if in any 
way the difficulties of using new words have been removed, then 
this present note has not been written in vain.—Yours, etc., 

W. HAROLD S. CHEAVIN, F. R. M. S., F. E. S. 


* “The Microscope,” Webb (Nelson’s Hobby Books). 


The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi.—To-night 
(Monday, 1sth) Mr. С. Harris will give a demonstration of 
“Autochrome Portraiture by Panchroma Flashlight Powder.” 
On Thursday, 18th, Mr. George Lamley, F.R.G.S., will deliver 
a lecture entitled “The Western Highlands.” A one-man show 
of pictures by Mr. Marcus Adams is now open at the Club. 

Royal Photographic Society.—On Tuesday, March 16, Mr. 
R. B. Fishenden will give a lecture entitled “Machine Photo- 
gravure." 

A photographic club for beginners residing in Ealing, Han- 
well, Acton, and Southall is being organised. Clubrooms (in- 
cluding dark-room) will be secured, which will be open to 
members during certain hours every day. Lectures, talks, and 
rambles will be arranged for. As membership of the club will be 
limited, those wishing for further particulars should apply at 
once to Mr. Ernest J. Lloyd, 166, High Street, Hanwell, W. 

Johnson's Photographic Competitions.—Messrs. Johnson and 
Sons, 23, Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C., announce a new series 
of competitions to be held monthly from March to August, six 
cash prizes being offered each month. The competition for 
March is for beginners only. Johnson's “Scales Brand“ packets 
or pactums must be used in the production of the negative or 
print. The last day for receiving entries is March 31. Readers 
should apply to the above address for further particulars. 
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HOW TO MAKE A LANTERN SCREEN. 


ROLLER-BLIND lantern screen can 
be made both easily and cheaply at 
home at the cost of a few shillings. 


First of all, three pulleys are required. 
These should be about an inch and a 
quarter in diameter, and can easily be 
turned by the handy man if he has a lathe. 
The pulleys sold by ironmongers for roller 
blinds will, however, do equally well, or 
even the humble cotton reel will serve as 
a makeshift. 

Two brackets, from 4 to 6 in. long, are 
made of wood about three-quarters of an 
inch thick; the width 
must be sufficient to 
leave at least three- 
quarters of an inch 
each side of the pulleys 
when fitted, as ex- 
plained later. That is 
to say, supposing the 
pulleys measure when 
placed together 2 in. 
through their centres, 
the width of the top of 
the bracket must be at 
least 31 in. In the top 
of the bracket a hole 
must be cut, large 
enough to insert the 
two pulleys side by 
side, with sufficient play to run easily 
without pinching the sides. 

The pulleys should now be fitted. To 
do this, their centres must be found, 
and a hole drilled through them; then a 
hole should be drilled in the edge of the 
bracket, and a spindle, such as a French 
nail, passed through it and through the 
drilled centres of the two pulleys, and 
can then be driven into the wood at the 
other side; this represents the shafting 
on which the pulleys turn. The second 
bracket is now made identically to the 
first bracket, and a similar hole cut in it, 
only it must be for one pulley, and 
should, when both brackets are placed 
against the wall, be exactly in line with 
either one or the other of the pulleys in 
bracket No. 1. The brackets are shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

The next thing to be done is to pur- 
chase at a linen-draper’s either some un- 
bleached calico double width, or some 
material known as mattress covering. 
The writer purchased a piece 7 by 5 ft. for 
is. gd. If the sheet required is to be 
larger than this, it is probable that a 
join will be necessary, as there most 
likely would be difficulty in getting 
material wider than 5 ft., but for home 
use this should be generally large enough. 
Assuming the sheet required is to be five 
feet, a piece of slate batten about 5 ft. 
6 in. should be purchased at any jobbing 
builders’ yard; also an old curtain pole 
—if the house does not contain a spare 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


one, it may be purchased for about a shil- 
ling at any second-hand furniture shop. 
Take the piece of slate batten, stretch the 
sheet along the edge, and nail it every 
four inches with small clout or chair 
nails. 

The brackets must now be screwed to 
the wall, both level with each other about 
5 ft. 1 in. apart, and the slate batten 
with the sheet rested on them, cutting off 
any surplus ends which would inter- 
fere with the working of the pulleys. The 
slate batten should now be fixed to the 
brackets by means of screws or nails. 

Take the bottom of the sheet, and nail 
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it every four inches, as the top was done 
to the curtain pole. Care should be taken 
that the bottom at all points is equidistant 
from the top, or otherwise the sheet will 
sag and have wrinkles. The construc- 
tion 15 now practically finished, and there 
only remains fitting the cords and white- 
washing. 

Purchase about 15 yards of blind cord, 
or other suitable cord. Thread it over 
the pulley (not in line with the 
pulley in bracket No. 2), and fasten 
with a non-slipping knot to the end of 
the curtain pole, which should extend at 
both extremities of the sheet some 7 to 
gin. Measure the length of the sheet, and 
wind an equal length of the cord round 
the end of the curtain pole. Now thread 
the other pulley (the one in line with the 
pulley on bracket No. 2), pass the cord 
along the top of the slate batten, and 
thread the pulley on bracket No. 2, mak- 
ing it fast and winding round it in 
exactly the same manner as the other end. 
The roller sheet will now let up and down 
when both cords are pulled, like а Vene- 
tian blind. 

Whitewashing only remains to complete 
it. At an oil shop buy three-pennyworth 
of lump whitening, also three-penny- 
worth of size; crumble the whitening, 
and add sufficient water to form a sub- 
stance as thick as cream. Melt the size 
in an old saucepan or tin of any descrip- 
tion, and pour it into the whitewash. 
This may slightly discolour it, but a 
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dead white is easily obtained with a 
squeeze of the blue-bag, as used in house- 
hold washing. The sheet must now be 
whitewashed, and it is as well to give 
two coatings, as the second coating will 
make the sheet very nearly opaque. А 
sixpenny whitewash brush is the most ser- 
viceable one for this purpose, and when 
done with may be dried, and used as 4 
bench duster. Difficulty, may be encoun- 
tered in whitewashing the sheet, as the 
sheet gives to the brush, but this may be 
readily overcome by someone holding a 
pastry board or any wide board to the 
back of the sheet, and moving up and 
down or along, as required. It is as well 
to fit up the sheet temporarily when 
whitewashing it, in some place where 
whitewash splashes will not matter. Ве 
sure the first coat is thoroughly dry be- 
fore giving the second. 

Below is a summary of the total cost: 
Calico, 1s. gd. ; slate batten, 3d. ; curtain 
pole, ıs. (at the most 2s.) ; brush, 64d. ; 
cord, 6d.; whitening, 3d.; size, 3d.; 
clout nails, 1d.; total, 4s. 74d 

If the screen should be required for a 
background, it should be distempered in- 
stead of whitewashed. To do this add 
sufficient powder, bought at an oilshop— 
ochre, or other material used for colour- 
ing paints. 

In the accompanying illustration, A 
represents bracket No. 1, with two 
pulleys; B bracket No. 2, with one 
pulley; C slate batten to which sheet is 
nailed; d d represent the two resting 
points of the slate batten; E represents 
the sheet; F, the curtain pole with cords 
wound round the ends; G, cord running 
over pulley in bracket No. 1, and then 
along the slate batten over pulley on 
bracket No. 2, and then to curtain pole; 
H, the other cord running over the other 
pulley in bracket No. 1, and then to cur- 
tain pole. L. A. 

Г,‏ ي 
A USEFUL TIP FOR THE DARK-‏ 
ROOM FLOOR.‏ 


ONSIDERATIONS of cleanliness 
usually preclude most of the general 
forms of floor covering for the dark- 
room. Bare boards, however, are not 
altogether pleasant, from any point of 
view. A simple method, which has proved 
very efficient in the writer’s case, 1s to 
paint the floor with a good varnish stain. 

Choose a standard make, such as Jack- 
son’s, preferably a dark oak or mahogany, 
and apply with a flat enamel brush, about 
1 in. or 14 in. wide, along the grain of 
the floor boards, taking care to work the 
stain well into the wood as smoothly and 
as evenly as possible. If it is thought de- 
sirable to obtain a very dark effect, a 
further coat may be necessary, but the first 
one must be thoroughly dry and hard 
before commencing the second. 

The resulting surface is an excellent one 
for the purpose in every way. Spilt chemi- 
cals can be wiped up easily, without 
leaving unsightly marks, and the darkness 
of the floor is not only good as a non- 
reflector of any light which may escape 
from the enlarging lantern, etc., but also 
makes for scrupulous cleanliness by reveal- 
ing dust and dirt, which otherwise might 
be overlooked, possibly to the detriment 
of one's photographic work. 

A floor treated as suggested (especially 
if it has two coats) will remain good for 
several years, particularly if it is occa- 
sionally rubbed over with the ordinary 
* wax " floor polish. F. H. B. S. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Are we Drifting ? 

One of the very best papers I have read for 
some time was the full text of the address that 
Vice-President Oliver delivered to the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society at their annual meeting; 
and whilst I am not in agreement on all points, 
I must concede him a good many. He rapidly 
surveyed the rise of photography from the early 
days of scientific recreation to the present position 
of exposing by meter, and being sure of 
mechanically getting the correct exposure, correct 
development, correctly produced negative, the print 
on self-toning paper, and saving all trouble of 
toning, thus tending to rear a generation of 
E who are not likely to produce the 

st results, but rather prove that present-day 
photographers are simply drifting. Then we 
have the pseudo-photo processes which 
photography a means to an end—where one com- 
mences with a photograph and ends with an oil 
painting. Do they not tend to carelessness in pro- 
duction of negatives when we can get all we want 
by after work, where possibly a day subject may 
be turned into night, and so on. With regard 
to all these facts it looks as if we had reached 
the end of all photographic development in re- 
ference to camera lenses and plates. 


A Radical Change Predicted. 

What does the future hold for photography, or 
have we entered upon a period of stagnation, with 
only the possibility of minor improvements? Mr. 
Oliver told the inburgh Society that, in his 
opinion, the development of the future will be 
along entirely new lines, and that one of the first 
lines of development will be in colour work. For 
a new process wonderful results had been 
obtained; but the process is not perfect, and 
perfection could only be attained by a radical 
change from the present method of manufacture. 
Without some such cadical changes the tendency 
is to drift and make drifters, not workers. How 
is this reflected in our society life and on our 
exhibition walls? asks Mr. Oliver. Are societies 

nefiting as they ought? Mr. Oliver says, No, 
the effect is practically nil. New societies have 
come into bcing, but 1 doubt if one of the older 
societies can say tbat it has increased its mem- 

ip 20 per cent. during the past ten years. 
Why? Because photography is too easy now. Go 
back to the sjxties and seventies, and they supply’ 
the reason. In these early days photography was 
in an entirely experimental stage, and members 
practised it, not because it was a popular hobby. 
but because they were enthusiasts. They formed 
societies because they realised men could do more 
collectively than individually. 


The Societies’ Duty. 
My own point is if it was good then it is still 
good for the worker to belong to a society, 
and, given the probability of the next development 
being on the lines suggested by Mr. Oliver, the 
best and quickest results will come in the appre- 
ciation and help rendered by societies. Exactly 
as Mr. Oliver suggests, there is a great photo- 
graphic multitude who, if they gave themselves a 
chance, might be good workers, whereas they are 
only drifters. What we want is ап intelligent 
public opinion, and Mr. Oliver says it lies with 
„the photographic societies to create this. It is 
.for them to encour technically good work and 
to see that the original worker, provided his 
' work is technically good, is encouraged to work 
out the artistic theory which he seems to have in 
view. If the societies can capture and educate 
that public and create in them that internal pro- 
pulsive power. properly controlled, which will 
make them superior to all tides and currents 
athen the societies will again flourish. In all photo- 
‘graphic improvements which the future holds, the 
manufacturer will never make the camera more 
than а machine for making records and for tech- 
nical use; it is only the man behind the camera 
in whose hands is the destiny of photography as 
ап art. 


Pictorial Corners near Home. 
It is rather curious that only a week or two 
ago I referred to the possibility o£ finding pictorial 
subjects in the society’s own town, and by this 
week’s bag I receive a report from the Times 
Camera Club, who have recently held among the 


members a competition, the principal feature of 
which was that the prize be awarded for the 
best print taken in the competing member’s 
immediate locality and during the month of 
February. Especially among amateurs the idea 
is prevalent that pictorial photography can only 
be done somewhere in the country, and for the 
purpose of combating this error the above com- 
petition was instituted. Now I am glad to say 
the results were most satisfactory, many and 
various prints being submitted; and as a further 
inducement to the Times members to take a 
greater interest in the photographic arts, competi- 
tions are to be held monthly, and, in addition 
to the prize, merit marks are to be awarded to 
each competitive print; these marks to be totalled 
up at the end of the year, and the member obtain- 
шее greatest number to be awarded a gold 
medal. 


The Birth Date of the Birycle. 

Whether we have eyes to see the pictorial side 
or not, it is remarkable what a great number of 
details are missed by the average visitor to an old 
church. In lecturing upon “What to See in an 
Old Church,” at the South London Photographic 
Society, on Monday last, Mr. H. Creighton 
Beckett, the president of that society, brought 
this out in a most interesting and instructive way. 
After incidentally mentioning the various periods 
of architecture, Mr. Beckett dealt most ex- 
haustively with the numerous subjects open to the 
photographer in old churches and cathedrals, such 
as fonts, screens, capitals with their allegorical 
carvings and their possible meanings, carved 
pew heads, miserere seats, tombs, ceilings, whip- 
ping posts, gargoyles, sanctuary knockers, sun- 
dials, stained glass, etc. A curious feature in 
the records of stained glass that Mr. Beckett 
showed was a slide which depicted glass dating 
back from 1642, and was of a 11 seated on a 
vehicle that could fairly be said to be the fore- 
runner of the bicycle. 


Autochromes at Plymouth. 

The fortnightly meeting of the Plymouth Photo- 
graphic Society, held in the Athenzum, Plymouth, 
was well attended to hear Mr. J. Maton interest- 
ingly explain the working of the Lumiére auto- 
chrome plate for direct colour photography. Mr. 
Maton demonstrated the whole of the manipula- 
tions of this beautiful and marvellous process, and 
illustrated his subject by an exceptionally fine 
display of lantern slides. 


Popular Vote at Cambridge. 

Popular vote was the method of judging the 
lantern slide competition of the Cambridge Photo- 
graphic Society recently, and a very good display 
drew together a good audience of judges. The first 
prize went to Mr. Whinship for a spirited study of 
a tug in Hamburg Harbour; Mr. Langdon Davies 
came second with a study of cats, and Mr. W 
Tams a good third. 


No Bitterness Here. 

Mr. James Shaw, lecturing to the Preston Scientific 
Society on A Photographer's Tramp in the Tyrol,” 
vividly portrayed the splendour and ” magnificence 
of the towering snow-clad and cloud-capped peaks 
of the Dolomites in South-West Tyrol, for many of 
his subjects were in colour. Mr. Shaw observed that 
it was difficult to look forward to the time when the 
bitterness of war could be forgotten, but towards 
Austria our feclings seemed different than towards 
any other of our enemies. No hatred rankled in our, 
breast against the lovable mountain peasants of Tyrol, 
and he hopefully looked forward to the time when he 
could revisit them. 


Controlled Prints. 

At one time the controversy of a society on the 
queron of controlled or uncontrolled prints almost 
ivided the members into two camps. It is not so 
now, yet there are some who for various reasons do 
not control thcir prints. If therc are any of these in the 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Society the object- 
lesson the council arranged recently will, I think, 
disabuse their minds of the fallacy that photographic 
prine should be pure and unadulterated replicas 
rom the negative. An exhibition was held in the 
club room on February 25th consisting of prints by 
any process (but controlled in the making), and an 
uncontrolled contact print from the original negative 
shown beside the controlled print. 
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In Memory. 


My society readers who have met Mr. Arthur 
Marshall, the famous Nottingham architect, whe 
has done so much for the advancement of the 
higher phases of pictorial photography, will deeply 
regret to hear he has recently passed away, after 
a long and painful illness. In photographic 
circles alone Mr. Marshall had a highly distin- 
guished career, and many of us will long remem- 
ber his efforts as a pioneer of the oil-printing 
process, particularly in multiple printing in colour. 
No less was his earlier and great success in the 
portrayal of Dutch scenery and its quaint and 
interesting people. In Holland he was as much 
at home as in the rural districts of Nottingham- 
shire, having gained the confidence of the highest 
and the lowest. With the fisherman, the burgher, 
the peasant, and the Royal household of Holland 
he had free entrance in the prosecution of his 
art—the Dutch art. On several occasions I have 
had the honour of his company and association ; 
and with the societies who from time to time 
were entertained by his interesting lectures I 
join in expressing our deep sense at the great 
loss that society life has sustained by his 
death in comparatively early life. He was also 
formerly a president of the Nottingham Camera 
Club, and his work has been seen at all the 
leading exhibitions in this and other countries, 
whilst his qualifications as a judge at exhibitions 
were well known. 


Lantern Slide Tournament. 


The Edinburgh Photographic Society bave insti- 
tuted a lantern slide tournament among the mem- 
bers to raise the standard of lantern slides, and, 
incidentally, to induce other members to take up 
this most interesting branch of photography. The 
principle of the competition is as simple as it is 
interesting. Any member may hand in slides. They 
are handed to the honorary secretary, who gives 
them a number, and he alone is cognisant oí the 
name of the competitor. These slides are projected 
upon the screen, and the members present vote 
upon them—no slide being allowed more than 
five votes. The votes are then counted, naa the 
twelve slides receiving the highest number of 
votes as adjudicated by the audience are thrown 
upon the screen and voted upon a second time. 
The four slides receiving the highest number of 
votes in each section are then declared the winners 
for the evening, and are retained by the sccretary 
until the last meeting, when all the winning slides 
are pitted against each other and voted upon. 
The first slide in each section will receive a prize 
of one guinea, and the next two the society's 
medal. In the junior section it is strictly limited 
to non-winners of any previous award. 


War Lectures at Dukinfield. 

The Dukinfield Photographic Society have 
arranged a month of lantern war lectures for 
March, and are asking all photographers in their 
district, whether members or not, to come to them 
and bring all who are interested in the subjects 
set forth. Each subject will have a war flavour. 
On March то we had “Peeps at Life in the 
East”; on March 24 “A Camera in Holland” will 
deal with the life and scenes in a country which 
is closely connected with the present great war; 
and on March з “Belgium—Made Glorious“ 
before the war by her beautiful buildings and art 
treasures, and since by the gallant stand of her 
people. 


A Derby Exhibition. 


The fourth annual exhibition of the Midland 
Railway Institute quite justifes any extra cffort 
the special conditions of the year entailed, and 
about the usual number of pictures were sub- 
mitted. These are now being shown in the Midland 
Railway Institute, Derby. The successful winners 
in the members' classes are F. P. Davey, W. A. 
Tyers, and T. Clare, with hon. mention to J. E. 
Anderson, H. A. Caulkin, A. E. Hale, S. H. 
Powney, and H. Smithard. In the open class 
W. Harrison, of Birmingham, secured first 
place, and W. J. Piper (St. Anne’s-on-Sea), F. 
Thorne (Normanton), and W. H. Coley (Birming- 
ham) received hon. mention. A new feature of 
the exhibition is a record and survey class for 
objects of local and historic interest. Mr. Harold 
Baker again was the judge. 
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ONE thing the would-be picture maker 
must never lose sight of, viz., his work will 
stand or fall by “general effect." The select- 
ing, arranging, lighting, exposing, develop- 
ing, printing, mounting, and framing are, ог 
should one and all be, done with the 
final and general effect in view. It will 
not do to neglect one step in the procedure 
with the idea of * making it all right" at 
some subsequent stage. At the same time, 
where the dominant factor of light and shade 
comes forcefully and acceptably the eye and 
mind are ieniently disposed to overlook, say, 
a rather awkward line, slight over or under 
printing, a mount or frame that might acceptably have been less 
conspicuous, and so forth. So that while one may hope for 
sympathetic and lenient criticism, yet one must not count on 
this for negligence. 

The print selected for consideration at the moment is very 
fairly acceptable on the ground of general effect. The massing 
of the light hood or sun bonnet and light blouse is happy. 
Gradations all along the range, írom lighter to darker 
tones, have been well preserved. ‘The pose is easy, 
natural, and reposeful. The background is quiet 
and generally helpful, by relieving the figure and 
suggesting space without any objectionably em- 
phasised contrasts. These and other features which 
we need not linger over all go to give a generally 
favourable first impression, and show that this 
worker has made a good start in climbing the ladder 
of art, whose top reaches to the Olympian heights. 

Yet—there is always a yet“ or а “but” some- 
where in one's path—there are a few points which 
may be made use of as texts for sermonettes, or 
stepping stones to better things. 

Now, with regard to tone—that constantly used 
and oft-abused term. The face suggests a rather 
peculiar, unusually grey kind of complexion, 
whose light and shade do not seem to be 
quite in harmony with the light and shade of the 
figure. One must not forget ordinary face skin is 
a curious blend of red and vellow with some blue 
and green. If we take a pocket spectroscope and 
look at the light reflected from a smooth cheek or 
forehead, or even from the inside or palm of one's 
own hand, we see the reflected light 1s red, green, 
and blue. The average ortho. plate is sensitive 
to blue and green, but little responsive to red ; and 
while it is an advance on the ordinary plate, yet 
it does not go all the way. To get all the help one 
can from it means not only the use of a colour filter 
but also a generous exposure. The details given— 
viz., Imp. S. S., F/6.3, September, з p. m., exp. 1- 10th 
sec.—sound like a minimum rather than a work- 
ing maximum exposure. 

Examining the original print somewhat carefullv, 
we find suggestions of abundant freckles. These 
being of a rather yellower colour than the unfreckled 
surrounding skin (reflecting both red and green 
rays of light) are far more likely to show with a 
short than a full exposure. We do not think it is 
over-stating matters to say that under-exposure 1s 
one of the most frequent causes of unsatisfactory 
tone rendering, and especially in portraiture ; more 
so, in fact, than any other single factor, taking into 
consideration the limitations imposed on us by the 
colour-sensitiveness of the plate, etc., in use. 
In other words, few amateurs realise that they 
seldom get the *best possible," because of under- 
exposure. 

With regard to the expression. There is а well- 
known and old maxim to the effect that we seldom 
get a pleasing result when the head and eyes do 
not go together. Неге the model has turned the 
head a little to her right, and the еуез a little to the 
left, i.e. in the opposite direction. This is apt to 
give a sly, knowing, suspicious, and self.ccn- 
scious look. One cannot, of course, lay down 
rules in such matters, but those old sayings 
and maxims are always worth considering, 
being the outcome of collective experience. 
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ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMIS.—(38.) 


Round about the head, i.e. the sun bonnet or hood, there is 
a slight suggestion of something rather like a halo, which makes 
one wonder it this 1s due to halation, or to some kind of local 
treatment of the negative Whatever be the cause or explana- 
tion, the result does not contribute at all usefully to the general 
effect. 

The reader may often have debated within himself the ques- 
tion, “Is it better to avoid all risk of failure by not showing the 
hands, or to do one's best and risk failure by having them in 
view?" This is a problem that is very frequently forced on the 
attention of all photographers who essay portraiture or figure 
work. 

It will be noticed in the photograph before us that the worker 
has taken the course of hiding the hands entirely. This may be 
described as the “easy way out," but, at the same time, it 1s 
not a very brave or wise way to go to work. Hands when well 
treated may add enormous!y to the general interest of the pic- 
ture. On the other side, an awkwardly posed and unpleasingly 
lighted hand may mar an otherwise excellent result. Опе point 
to remember is that the hands should not tend to draw away our 
attention from what is more important, the head and face, for 
instance. 
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New Series.—(11.) 


S nE last week or two we 
DSN have devoted to the 
MESA consideration of the 

simplest type of hand 
camera, and have ad- 
vised — with one reser- 
vation—that the worker 
should begin his photography with 
such an instrument. This reservation, 
made just at the end of last week's 
Notes, was that a better instrument 
might be bought, one with focussing 
movement, rising front, a rapid lens, 
and variable shutter speeds, but that 
for all early work this should be used 
as a fixed-focus instrument, and with 
the lens aperture at Fy/11, and the 
shutter set at about r-20th second. 
In choosing a camera with these 
movements and advantages one must 
decide between a box-form instrument, 
or one of what is called the hand- 
stand type, or one of the folding pocket 
cameras. We are not considering the 
reflex camera at the moment, as that 
forms a distinct class by itself. The 
box form of instrument we have dealt 
with already in its simple form. The 
provision of a focussing adjustment is 
a simple matter, and neither this nor 
the rising front adds much to the bulk 


Fig. 1. 


of the camera, though it certainly adds 
to the weight. Possibly the greatest 
drawback of the box-form instrument, 
as compared with the hand-stand type, 


Fig. a. 


is that it is seldom possible to change 
the lens to one of a different focal 
length. With such a box-form camera 
as the N. and G. this may be done, 
and these instruments may often be 
picked up in excellent condition at 
very moderate second-hand prices. 


What a Hand-Stand Camera is. 

The hand-stand camera is really a 
stand camera the back of which is a 
box—usually leather covered—large 
enough to shut the camera up com- 
pletely, so that the baseboard folds 
up and forms the front of the box. 
In this way the camera may be carried 
conveniently and is more compact 
than the ordinary box-form instru- 
ment. It requires opening out for use, 
however, and so cannot be brought 
into action quite so rapidly. Further, 
when in use the camera is not quite so 
unobtrusive as the plain black box- 
form pattern is, and this is occasionally 
a disadvantage. In showery weather, 
too, the bellows and interior of the 
camera generally are apt toget damaged 


THE HAND-STAND TYPE OF CAMERA. 


by rain. On the other hand, it is 
easy to arrange for the use of various 
lenses, to provide double extension 
(the meaning and use of which we shall 
explain later on), to fit rising front, and 
to give a ground-glass focussing screen 
which may be used or not as the 
character of the work demands. То 
sum up, the average hand-stand 
camera may be used in the hand just 
as simply as the simplest type of box 
pattern instrument, exceptin the matter 
of plate changing, and this may be 
made quite simple by the use of a roll- 
holder or a Premo film-pack or one of 
the simple changing boxes for plates. 


Advantages of Hand-Stand Types, 

For certain kinds of work it is a 
great advantage to be able to fix the 
camera to some firm support—a tripod 
stand for preference—and examine the 
image on the ground-glass screen. 
When the front has to be raised in order 
to secure the required picture, the use 
of the ground glass gives a certainty 
which is very desirable. Sometimes it 
happens that the extent of rise of 
front is insufficient for occasional 
exceptional requirements, and then 
the camera has to be tilted up, with 
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results which we noticed in our Notes 
a couple of weeks ago. This distortion 
may then be corrected by means of 
a movement known as the swing back. 
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viously noted, as well as à curious 
appearance of a leaning-over of the 
building. Notice that all parts of 
the print are sharp. Now 


if we 


Fig. 4. 


The swing back is a movement which 
enables the ground glass and also the 
plate to be placed in a vertical position, 
and the image is then a true one, 
vertical lines in the subject being 
rendered correctly in the negative. 
Obviously, then, the rising front and 
the swing back (or its alternative, the 
swing front) are valuable movements 
in any camera used for photographing 
buildings, and thé hand-stand type 
of instrument is most useful for such 
work. 

The illustrations will show 
may be done in this way. 


what 


Rising Front and Swing Back. 

We have selected а very simple 
subject to illustrate the use of these 
two movements, a pair of Early 
English lancet windows, because they 
are some little height above the 
ground, and they show by their 
perfectly parallel sides the effects we 
wish to make plain. Also the texture 
of the wall is the same all the way 
up, and so the out-of-focus and in- 
focus effects and that of stop- 
ping down the lens may be clearly 
seen. In fig. 1 we have the effect 
similar to that shown two weeks ago— 
of the loss of the upper part of the 
subject. This, as we then pointed 
out, may be avoided by keeping 
further back from the subject, and 
being content to secure the picture 
on a smaller scale. But one does 
not wish to secure a 34 by 24 picture 
on the middle of a 5 by 4 plate if 
one can get a larger image. Fig. 3 
then is taken from the same near 
standpoint as fig. r, but the camera 
is tipped up so as to include the 
whole of the subject. Of course, we 
get the same effect as we have pre- 


Fig. 5. 


adjust the swing back to the vertical 
position we shall get the effect seen 
in fig. 4. Now see that the upper 
part of the print is still sharp, while 
the lower part is quite out of focus. 
It is curious to notice, too, how the 
lower part of the subject looks wider 
than the upper, but this is due to the 
spreading of the image when blurred. 
If we now wish to get the image 
sharp all over we shall have to stop 
down very considerably probably F/64 
wil be necessary—for the simple 
reason that the upper edge of the 
ground glass has been moved much 


Fig. 6. 


nearer to the lens. If we then rack 
out the lens, perhaps about an inch, 
we shall get the effect shown in fig. 5, 
that is, the lower edge quite sharply 
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focussed, and the upper edge quite 
blurred. Here again excessive stop- 
ping down would be necessary. Now 
suppose we focus on the centre of the 
print instead of the top or the bottom 
edge, in this way distributing the 
out-of-focus blur between the two 
edges, obtaining the effect shown in 
fip 6; it will be quite clear that 
very much less stopping down will 
be needed to get sharpness over the 
whole of the picture. It is interest- 
ing to note that the size of the image 
varies; thus in fig. 5 the image is on 
a larger scale than in fig. 4, due, of 
course, to the fact that the distance 
from lens to ground glass is greater. 
The scale of fig. 6 is, of course, be- 
tween that of figs. 4 and 5. When 
sufficiently stopped down we get the 
effect seen in fig. 7. 

We have in front of us 
print, which was produced without 
the aid of the swing back, but by 
using the rising front only. There 
is no point, however, in printing this 
illustration, for it is identically the 
same as fig. 7. We must remember, 
however, when there is a chance of 
getting the desired result with the 
rising front alone, that less stopping 
down is required. 

There will be little difficulty in 
seeing that when the hand-stand 
camera is used as a stand camera 
is possible to use the swing back, for 
the focussing on the ground glass 
enables a perfectly sharp image to 
be obtained, and, further, the firm 
support enables the longer exposure 
which is needed when the lens is 
stopped down. On the other hand, 
when the camera is held in the hand, 
one must rely on the rising front, 


another 


Fig. 7. 


and difficulty arises only when the 
view-finder is not arranged to show 
exactly the effect when the front is 
raised. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


| A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 


In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 

other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 

must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

- MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 

1 expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 

cren ae )` ў 1 name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
— : > eo SE cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


o the 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. AND 


— t 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre. Lon 4 n. W. C., and marke! Query " or Criticism“ on the outside, 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Enlarging. 


Using a 41 inch focus lens to enlarge 3} by 2} 
to 7 by 5, or double, what would be the lens 
distances, ctc. ? C. A. S. (Lambeth). 


The magnification is 2 times, there- 
fore we add 1 to 2, getting 3. Now, 
multiplying the focal length by 3 we get 
134. This is the lens-to-enlargement 
distance. Dividing this 13} by 2 we get 
61. or the lens-to-negative distance. 
Your sketch plan of the proposed arrange- 
ment for the enlarger is quite all right, 
and should give you satisfactory results, 
provided you correctly centre your lamp, 
and get it at the right distance between 
lamp and condenser. This can only be 
found by trial, observing when the easel 
(focussing screen) is quite evenly illu- 
minated when there is no negative in the 
enlarger. 


Enlarging. 
I should esteem it a favour if you would kindly 
tell me whether daylight or lantern is the best 
way of enlarging for an amateur. 
L. H. S. (Wealdstone). 
This depends to some extent on the 
special conditions of the worker. Day- 
light is, of course, costless, when one can 
have it, but very variable, so that what 
is saved in that way may easily be lost 
by errors of exposure. If gas or electric 
light are available their (practical) con- 
stancy is a great asset. Lamps are apt 
to be smelly and variable. Magnesium 
is possible, but not very convenient. 
Strong daylight can easily be made even 
all over the negative, and also penetrates 
a dense negative more effectively than 
any artificial light. Thus you see it is a 
very mixed problem. Still, on the whole, 
if you have gas or electricity at command 
you will find it carries the weight of 
advantages, including that of enabling 
you to work at any time and in any 
weather. 


Copying. 
I wish to copy some coloured plates in a picture 
book. I prefer to use outdoor light. I find 
difficulty in getting the page to lie flat, and 
thought of making something like a music stand, 

with screw arms, ctc. M. J. K. (Wavertree). 

It is quite feasible and convenient to 
employ daylight outdoors. Avoid direct 
sunshine on the page. Arrange your 
camera with the lens to point vertically 
downwards by putting it ona tripod, and 
fixing the legs horizontally to the tops 
of the backs of two chairs, unless, of 


course, you happen to possess a tripod 
top with tilting table. The book is laid 
horizontal. Take a piece of flat wood, 
about } inch thick or less, the same size 
as the book page. From the centre of 
this wood cut out an opening to show a 
clear inch all the way round the picture. 
A weight on each of the four corners of 
the wood will keep the page flat. If you 
cannot get thin wood easily—3-ply is 
just the thing—you can use card, e.g. 
extra thick straw or mill board. 


Dark-room Blind. 

I am fitting up my dark-room window with double 

blinds in two grooves. What is the best material ? 

Could I use American cloth, etc. ? 

E, P. E. (Warley). 
American cloth is not very suitable for 

roller blinds as it is apt to get sticky, and 
then to peel off its coating. There is an 
alpaca kind of material sold at india- 
rubber shops, and often used for focussing 
cloths, which is practically light proof. 
Before deciding we would advise your 
writing to Houghtons, 88, High Holborn, 
asking if they have any special material. 
Jas, A, Sinclair & Co., of 54, Haymarket, 
S.W., also supply special dark-room 
window blinds complete, so will, doubtless, 
be able to give you information concerning 
the material. 


Ozobrome, etc. 


(1) Given that the operations are carricd out, 
does ozobrome give as good results as the ordinary 
carbon process? (2) Is it necessary to usc 
bromide with amidol? I have used it with and 
without, and find no difference, except that with- 
out bromide the image comes up almost directly. 
(3) Does a print for bromoil come up better if it 
shows relief? Ought one to start pigmenting 
with thick ink? I get more contrast with bromoil 
than with the original bromide. Why? Also 
the ink takes on the high lights and refuses to 
come off. C. G. J. (Sea View). 


(1) Yes, an ozobrome result is for all 
practical purposes a carbon print. The 
way whereby it is obtaincd by cither 
method does not alter the final result. 
(2) Some bromide papers require a trace 
of bromide (e.g. $ grain per ounce deve- 
loper) to keep the high hghts pure if the 
development is full. Others do not re- 
quire it. Sometimes we do and some- 
times we do not use bromide. But, on 
the whole, we incline to think it is wiser 
to use just a little. (3) On the relief 
question doctors differ. The weight of 
evidence goes to show that relief is only 
a sign of a favourable condition and not 
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a condition itself. The right condition 
may be present with or without the sign. 
The stiffer the ink the more contrasty 
the picture. Begin with a stiff ink, and 
if this gives you too great contrast let 
the ink down with a mere trace of 
„medium,“ e.g. varnish, linseed oil, lard, 
vaseline, etc. If the ink takes on 
the highest light the print is not wct 
enough, or the original lights in the 
bromide were fogged or not quite clean. 
Copying Faded Photograph. 

I have a faded cabinet photograph to copy and 

make into an enlargement. I have used K2 

filter and ortho. plate, but the results are not 

satisfactory, etc. K. A. (Purley). 

We take it from your letter that you 

want to regain, as far as possible, the 
detail of the image, which has faded more 
or less towards yellowness. In short, you 
wish to get the present light yellows to 
act as though they were decidedly darker 
than they now appear to your eye. But 
by using an ortho. plate and yellow filter 
you are really conditioning things so as 
to get a reproduction of how they seem 
to the eye. Whereas if you use an 
ordinary plate, preferably of the slow 
variety, and no colour filter at all, you 
will probably find that the at present pale 
yellows come out as though they were 
very much darker. Either of the de- 
velopers you mention (pyro-soda or 
amidol) would be quite suitable. For con- 
trasty results the exposure must be only 
just enough, i.e. over-exposure is to be 
avoided. 
Over and Under Exposure. 

Please explain how to distinguish between under 

and over exposure. Z. A. K. (Etwab). 

When a plate is under-exposed (and de- 

veloped), one is not able to see the detail 
or differences of light and shade grada- 
tion corresponding to the darkest part of 
the subject. If the exposure is consider- 
ably too short, prolonged development 
will only give feeble contrasts in the nega- 
tive. If the exposure is only just a little 
too short, then prolonged development 
very frequently gives strong contrasts. If 
the plate is over-exposed, one can then see 
detail or gradation differences in the 
darkest part of the subject. In this case, 
usually the contrasts of the negative are 
enfeebled even with very full develop. 
ment, i.e. the negative is then often called 
“flat.” 
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A Ticklish Reputation. 


If I have ever, in elated moments, aspired to a reputation for 
humour, I aspire no longer. I would sooner expire. The vivid 
realisation which I have had lately of the haunting terrors be- 
setting the path of the photographic humorist has sent me into 
the blue fever. Henceforward, instead of emulating the merri- 
ment of the magpie, I will cultivate the solemnity of the owl. 
I am pretty sure that readers will weep copious tears before 
this (more or less faithful) narrative is ended, but there is a 
melancholy duty to be done. То our photographic society there 
came, the other evening, a man who has this many a year 
waltzed gaily with every photographic subject in turn, from 
amyl acetate to zapon varnish. I know not who else could have 
dealt with the question of the diaphragms of lenses in such a 
manner that it led to spasmodic disturbances of the diaphragms 
of other people; but he has done it, and his vivacity has helped 
very largely to redeem from utter dulness our painful and 
ponderous pursuit. 


That Audience. 


On this particular occasion, however, the humorist was 
serious. He meant it. His subject was technical, and he came 
before his fellow-photographers with the serene idea of impart- 
ing knowledge. But the audience simply would not tolerate his 
seriousness. They saw a latent quip in every other sentence. 
The more serious he became, the gayer the spark they insisted 
that he was. He began, for instance, with the assertion that 
for certain subjects, specified, a reflex camera was essential. 
That may be a useful and interesting bit of information, but 
other people besides Scotsmen may be excused for not appre- 
ciating its humour. Yet it provoked a smile. The smile 
broadened when he went on to add that it was desirable to have 
lenses of long focus and large aperture. When he said that 
the shutter should be capable of a good range of exposures, the 
smile fairly bubbled out into a laugh. It became a roar when 
he suggested that the shutter speeds be carefully tested; and 
on his remarking that the highest speed should be at least one- 
fiftieth of a second, it became a squeal. 


Nearing Disaster. 


Manfully, however, the lecturer ploughed his way across this 
frolic sea. Backed plates, he said, were a necessity. At this 
the gravity of the audience gave way altogether. When they 
had recovered breath, the lecturer went on to say that conditions 
were not often favourable for using an orthochromatic plate 
and screen. Off they all went again, the uncontrollable merri- 
ment lasting for some minutes. With a weary air, he then 
abandoned his technical points, and announced that he would 
show his lantern slides. (Peals of laughter.) In making the 
usual request for the mercy of his audience, he said that he did 
not need to tell them that a lantern slide was not as plastic 
as——. At the word “plastic” there occurred an explosion 
in the front row which momentarily sent the company into 
comparative seriousness. It proved, however, to be quite insig- 
nificant. One of the waistcoat buttons belonging to a certain 
young man had suddenly and forcibly parted company from its 
possessor in sheer terror at his internal paroxysms. And then 
they laughed again. 


The Last Straw. 


When the lecturer managed at last to pick up the thread of 
his discourse, he remarked that what he wanted to say was 
that, naturally, a lantern slide was less subject to subtle modi- 
fications than was a control print. That was the last straw. 
I imagine that the audience is still enduring the laughing agony. 
The mere mention of the control print brought down the house 
—almost literally brought it down, for I distinctly observed the 
wall behind the lantern screen commence to grin. At this point I 
bolted. I feared that in his next sentence the lecturer might 
mention oil or bromoil, in which case he would precipitate an 
awful calamity—such a mess, for instance, as Vesuvius brought 
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about in Pompeii. Perhaps he did. Perhaps 
even at this moment a photographic society is 
making its last feeble and despairing writhes 
in the toils of its own laughter. The one 
thing which I will eschew, in mercy to my fellow-creatures, is a 
reputation for humour. But, perhaps, I stand in no danger of 
ever acquiring it. | 


The Missing Slides. 


Talking of lantern slides, by the way, a strange thing hap- 
pened at one of those lectures on the war which are being 
given by various naval, military, and political experts, and are 
now one of the diversions of nice society. The lecturer found 
to his consternation that he had left his box of lantern slides 
in a taxicab, and was compelled to begin his lecture without 
their assistance. The police were put on the track, and the 
taxicab was vigorously chased through various parts of Middle- 
sex and Surrey. Meanwhile the lecturer was perforce proceed- 
ing, and not until it was over and the audience had just dis- 
persed did the errant slides come scampering up to the lantern. 
* Was it not a calamity? " said someone to me, in narrating the 
incident. I replied that I was not sure; it depended on the 
slides. I know nothing of this particular lecturer, and there- 
fore my remarks are without prejudice ; but I have known other 
lecturers in whose case, had the same thing happened, I should 
have said that it was a manifest interposition of Providence. 


Suspicious, Very. 


It is sometimes a little difficult to know upon what definite 
principle military restrictions proceed, but the following in- 
cident may throw some light on the matter. А photographer 
tells me that a friend and himself—the friend is a Fellow of the 
Royal Photographic Society, which instantly places a man 
above suspicion— were taking a photographic tramp recently in 
the country. The Fellow is a white-haired gentleman, of sin- 
gularly benevolent appearance, who would be taken for Father 
Christmas himself if he could only be induced to wear a beard. 
His companion, who is my informant, while a handsome man, 
is comparatively young, and not venerable; he would also be the 
first to disclaim any special benevolence in his customary expres- 
sion. Tumbling into the neighbourhood of some fortifications. 
both of them were stopped by sentries, but whereas my in- 
formant was merely asked a question and allowed to proceed, 
his venerable associate was severely cross-examined, and the 
authorities even went to his temporary habitation and ransacked 
his belongings. The moral seems to be that when out photo- 
graphing nowadays one should be very careful not to look 
either benevolent or venerable. 


To Rembrandt. 


(“A mass of Rembrandtesque lightings.°—From a review in 
the Cinema of a photo-play film, in which the central incident 
is a raid on a cattle thieves’ camp at midnight.) 


Oh, master of the subtle light, 

The velvet dark; of whom ’tis said, 
He brought the solemn infinite 

Within the shadows round a head, 


Who sang through rich and reddish hues, 
And through each vital line hurrahed— 


How flattered you, to see us use 
Your Rembrandt lightings by the yard! 


THE “А.Р.” EMPIRE NUMBER. 


NEXT WEEK. 
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KEEPING THE FLAG FLYING. 


T is good to record, at a time like the present, when 
the armed forces of the Empire are concentrating 
in warfare with an unscrupulous enemy beyond 
the borders of the British Isles, that the resources 

of the country are not lying fallow. Manufacturers 
might well stand aghast at the stupendous issues at 
stake; and in some industries the tendency has 
been in this direction, but the natural buoyancy and 
initiative of the Briton are steadily reasserting 
themselves. | 

In the photographic trade this vitality is well evi- 
denced. With the entry of Spring there is a general 
recrudescence of interest in photographic matters gene- 
rally, and on all sides one hears of a steady revival of 
trade, in spite of difficulties in the matter of supplies. 

Since the war started we have not lost sight of the 
fact that war is the topic to which every thought and 
every conversation tends. То attempt not to see 
this would be ostrich-like, and our readers have not 
been slow to recognise and applaud the efforts of THE 
А. P. not only to keep the photographic flag flying, but 
to supply articles and illustrations dealing with the 
all-absorbing topic, in addition to a full budget of 
good pictures and matter of the usual high standard 
maintained by THE A. P. 

The photographic trade, we are pleased to know, have 
also expressed their appreqation of our efforts, and 
this Special Spring Issue will prove a welcome 
reminder of the extent and “liveness ” of the British 
photographic trade to readers old and new in all parts 
of the world. 

While we know, from correspondence received, that 
this special Empire Number of Tue A. P. is looked 
forward to by our readers both at home and abroad, we 
also realise that it will come into the hands of many 
new photographers, who will, we hope, become regular 
subscribers to the journal in future. For their benefit, 


therefore, attention is drawn to some of the popular 
weekly features of THE А. P. Those who are new 
recruits to photography will find in “Notes for 
Novices" week by week articles giving practical in- 
struction in the use of a camera and the various photo- 
graphic processes; while more advanced workers are 
well catered for in informative articles on both the 
technical and pictorial sides. The page devoted each 
week to the reproduction and criticism of readers' 
prints has also met with much appreciation for the use- 
ful lessons it provides. 

The large number of photographers who are members 
of photographic societies and federations find much to 
interest them in the page of society news (Among the 
Societies "). Unfortunately, owing to the exigencies of 
space, this feature has had to be omitted from the pre- 
sent issue, but it will appear as usual next week. 

The “Handy Man page is another regular weekly 
feature, the usefulness of which is evidenced by letters 
received from workers who like to make small items of 
apparatus and accessories for themselves. 

Particular attention is drawn to the Weekly Com- 
petition, which has always been extremely popular 
among our readers, not only on account of the prizes 
offered, but also in view of the fact that a typewritten 
criticism is sent with each print submitted when stamps 
are enclosed for return. The prizes consist of apparatus 
or materials to be selected by the winner, and there is 
a separate section for photographers who have never 
won a prize in a photographic competition. Full parti- 
culars of these competitions, together with the necessary 
coupons to be attached to prints, will be found on page 8 
(Supp.). Colonial and foreign readers can also compete, 
as they may use coupons of any date. The special 
annual competition for Overseas readers only is 
announced in the present number (inside of back cover), 
and we hope to see a very large entry for this. 
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OT amateurs, of course, for 
N neither the directories nor the 
census returns take any ac- 
count of a man's amateur 
occupations. They only tell us what 
are the things which a man does be- 
cause he must, and leave unmen- 
tioned the generally 
more important things 
which he does because 
2 һе may. It has been 
— very interesting, all 
the same, to make a 
kind of imperial sur- 
pues vey of photographers 
€ = — and photographic sup- 
ply stores. 

Where are the remotest photographers in the British 
imperial dominions? It is very difficult to say, but 
the photographers in the town of Dawson in the Klondike 
region of Canada must be sitting as near as anybody 
to the very edge of empire. Dawson, which is only 
twenty years old, is separated by fifty miles or so from 
the boundary of Alaska. It is in the same longitude 
as Iceland, and the temperature in winter is 50 deg. 
below zero. Here, according to the latest Canadian 
directory, there are two firms of professional photo- 
graphers, one of whom deals also in photographic 
supplies, and our compliments go out to Mr. Craig and 
Mr. Goetzman, of the bleak city of Dawson, in the 
hope that this Empire Number may reach their little 
studios pitched among the gold-diggers. 


One is accustomed to think of photography as a 
luxury, to be shelved in regions where the earth is 
newly broken, and where luxuries have to give way 
to the hard necessities of existence. But a study of 
colonial directories suggests the exact opposite. There 
are practically the same number of photographic 
studios in Canada for every ten thousand of the popu- 
lation as there are in London. When the directory 
was compiled there were 663, and in view of the time 
taken for compilation over so vast an area, and the 
way in which things go ahead in the West, there must 
now be a thousand photographic shops scattered over 
the Domin:on, from Newfoundland to Vancouver. 
How strong the amateurs are in Canada cannot be 
estimated on this basis, but those professionals who 
go the length of advertising are careful to state, Finish- 
ing done for amateurs, and there are a greater number 
of photographic supply stores in Montreal than there 
are in Birmingham. 


Even so, Canada is behind rather than before other 
parts of the Empire. If we turn to Australia, we find 
once again that the photographer has penetrated to 
those lonely regions where gold is mined and the 
surroundings are rough and primitive. At Kalgoorlie, 
in the very heart of the West Australian gold field, 
there are five photographic firms, who must have 
luxurious opportunities for doing gold toning. Both 
Dawson and Kalgoorlie are more than five thousand 
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miles, in opposite directions, from Long Acre, but we 
present our compliments to Mr. Beltoft and his fellow 
photographers in Kalgoorlie, believing that this Empire 
Number will touch there also, and we shall be specially 
glad to hear from them that it is worth its weight in 
gold. 

In West Australia there are 58 photographic 
firms in all, їп Queensland тоз, in Victoria 219, in 
New South Wales 249, in Tasmania 38.  Alto- 
gether, Australia, for the same population, has three 
photographers for every two that blossom out in London ; 
while New Zealand, with a total population only twice 
as great as that of Birmingham, has three times as 
many photographers. In British South Africa the 
studios number some three hundred, and in the towns 
of India they are also to be found in plenty. As to 
photographers’ supply stores, there are twenty-five 
of these in Calcutta alone. Some of them, however, 
incorporate interesting side lines ; one firm in Calcutta 
advertises itself as dealing directly in photographic 
materials, chutneys, and preserved fruits, whilst an artist 
in Rangoon announces that he undertakes “ artistic 
portraiture and button photos.” 

It has been calculated that, in the old country, 
amateur photographers outnumber professionals in a 
very large proportion. From our own experiences 
we think it would be correct to say that the same 
proportion obtains in nearly every other part of the 
Empire. The extent to which a paper with a personal 
note like THE А. P. is read by owners of cameras 
in far-off corners of the earth is evidence that it fills 
a definite want. By every mail letters from the 
four corners of the earth reach 52, Long Acre, and each 
tells of the bond that exists between THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER at home and the amateur photographer 
in the distant colony or overseas dominion. We 
am glad to know that THE A. P. is looked for with 
such anticipation. 

During the past year a great number of colonial 
readers have sent us specimens of their work. Some 
of these were shown at THE А. P. Little Gallery (parti- 
culars of the next Colonial Competition appear on the 
inside back cover of this issue), others are included in 
Photograms of the Year. During the year many have 
been reproduced in the pages of THE A. P., and in this 
issue are some more. (The two on pages 233 and 240 
are reproduced by permission of the Canadian Emigra- 
tion Department, owners of the copyright.) In all cases 
an indication of a live interest in pictorial photography 
is shown, and this is the real aim of all photographers. 

We are not, of course, responsible for wrong defini- 
tions of pictorial photography. The most pleasing 
pictorial work generally possesses fine technical quality 
also. This is acknowledged on all sides, and from all 
parts of the world the recognition reaches us that. 
THE A. P. takes the broad road that has room for the 
beginner, the advanced worker, the technician, and 
the pictor alist. 

To one and all whom this Empire Number may 
reach: Greetings and Good Luck! 
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will be those who will be handling a camera for the first 
time, those who are investing in better apparatus, and 
those who are speculating in second-hand goods. 

A little advice to the latter class will perhaps be welcome, 
although some will say they have had enough of it. To them 
I reply that most of what has been written before has been 
the work of professionals, but what I want to write concerns 
the ordinary, and less expert, amateur. 

In the first place, the beginner should avoid starting with 
a second-hand camera. He should begin with a new camera, 
and persevere with it until he thoroughly understands its 
working and what he can achieve with it. Then he is ina 
position to compare it with others, and possesses a knowledge 
of what he requires if he intends getting one second-hand, 
for which it is essential he should be experienced. Other- 
wise he may come to disaster. 

Amateur photographers may be divided into two classes: 
(A) Casual snapshotters, and (B) Serious workers. 

To the first of these it may be said at once, do not buy too 
expensive or complicated an apparatus. For this class of 
worker, whose photography is generally restricted to the 
taking of a few snapshots during the summer, a roll-film 
camera of 31 by 21 or quarter-plate size is, perhaps, the best 
to recommend. Where expense is a consideration, a No. 2 
„Brownie“ (34 by 21) is as good as any, or, if more can be 
spent, either a No. 1 or quarter-plate Kodak. Should plates 
be preferred, a folding plate camera, such as a Klito or 
Cameo, or one of the box type, can be got at moderate 
price. | 

Advising the more serious worker is not such an easv 
matter, as many things must be taken into consideration. 
The first and most important thing of all is to have a first. 
class lens. It is no exaggeration to say that every penny put 
into your lens will come back to you in the shape of fine 
definition or printable results obtained on dull days or under 
conditions when an inferior lens would give you nothing but 
a blank plate or film. 

For stand camera work a lens of large aperture is not so 
necessary, a full aperture of F/6 or F/8 being about the best. 
A reversing back is a very necessary attribute to the stand 
camera, as the picture can then be seen either upright or 
longways without having to unscrew the camera from the 
tripod, which has to be done with many of the “hand and 
stand ” type of cameras. The camera should also have a 
rising and cross front, and a swing back is necessary if much 
architectural work is contemplated. With regard to size, 
half-plate is perhaps the best size for a stand-camera worker, 
as he then gets a good-sized negative for his trouble, and, 
furthermore, has the advantage of being able to print on 
either half-plate, cabinet, or postcard-sized paper. 

Probably the best “all-round ” camera for the amateur is 
a good folding camera of the “hand and stand” type. 
Nearly all the camera makers advertise this variety of 
camera at prices to suit all pockets. A glance at the adver- 
tisement pages of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER every week 
will indicate a great number. If bulk is a consideration, the 
folding hand and stand cameras, also described as pocket 
cameras, such as those advertised by Newman and Guardia, 
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Houghton, Butcher, Thornton-Pickard, etc., can be recom- 
mended; while if the square reversing back and all move- 
ments are desired, a very complete instrument is the Sinclair 
“Una.” These cameras are fitted with focussing adjust- 
ments, scale, focussing screen, finder, etc., and can be used 
either in the hand or on a tripod. 

With many buyers the difficulty is to decide whether to 
have a plate or a film camera. Plates are cheaper, and the 
results obtained on them usually better than on films; 
but they are bulky to carry and liable to breakage. For 
travellers and all to whom bulk is a consideration, a roll- 
film camera is to be recommended, as it is easy to carry 
and can be loaded and unloaded in daylight. To those who 
always use films I would recommend a roll-film camera, and 
not a plate camera “adapted for ” films. 

A word about reflex cameras. These have many advan- 
tages, but one disadvantage, namely, bulk. Even a quarter- 
plate reflex is bulky in comparison with the folding cameras, 
whilst a half-plate outfit can only be described as colossal. 
Nevertheless, the advantage of being able to focus every 
picture right up to the moment of exposure is difficult to 
over-estimate. Moreover, many views which look nice in the 
view-finder have a very different appearance when seen on 
the focussing screen; and as with a reflex every picture is 
seen on the focussing screen, the number of wasted negatives 
is reduced to a minimum. With regard to size, a reflex 
should be either quarter-plate or 5 by 4. It is hardly worth 
while to carry a bulky reflex to get results smaller than 
quarter-plate. | 

The Second-hand Camera. 

Usually the photographer who buys a second-hand camera 
is the one with ambition, who wants a high-class article, but 
either has not got the money or does not like to part with it 
for a new one. He knows enough about photography to 
recognise the defects he is warned against by the writers, 
but not perhaps enough of the methods to save disappoint- 
ment and his pocket, which is the principal object in view. 

The first thing to realise, and, by the way, it seems the 
most difficult, is that you cannot get something for nothing— 
even second-hand. This applies most particularly to photo- 
graphy, where such great changes are continually taking 
place, consequently the purchaser should beware of the 
second-hand camera bearing the name of a first-class maker 
that is offered to him for a mere song. Probably it is an 
old model, no more like the present than the present bicycle 
is like the old boneshaker. 

Of course, a good camera can be picked up at a very low 
figure sometimes ; but the occasions are so rare that the pur- 
chaser may consider himself the possessor of more than his 
share of good luck. 

And this introduces the vendor. Now the success of the 
transaction, from the purchaser's point of view at least, 
depends upon his being straightforward, for if the purchaser 
lets his caution escape him he will soon discover that he can 
buy a camera quite different from what he intended, without 
being able to justify an accusation of misrepresentation. 
Hence the necessity for his insisting on a trial before part- 
ing with his money, or at least depositing it with a third 
party until he is satisfied that the offer is genuine. 

The best way of all is to go to a reliable firm specialising 
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in second-hand apparatus. The prices may seem rather 
higher than those in the advertisement columns, but the 
buyer has the advantage of knowing that whatever he buys 
is:in proper working order, as per specification. Moreover, 
the reputable firms will allow him a reasonable trial, and if 
he informs them of his requirements will direct his choice to 
the most suitable cameras they have in stock; or, if his 
demands are unreasonable, will tell him so. Indeed, no one 
should purchase a second-hand camera until he has been 
through the list of a good firm and compared the prices of 
the best makes. There he will see the justification of my 
remarks, and the various prices will, if he has his share of 
commonsense, be some gauge of the models for sale. For 
instance, on one line may be a camera by a leading maker 
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AM one of those fortunates—or unfortu- 

nates, according to taste—whose guerdon 
it is to live and have my being within 
measurable distance of what is, I believe, 
referred to by homeclingers аз the Edge of 
the Empire. A few miles to my east is 
the border of China, that land of lanterns 
(not enlarging), crackers, and puzzles. Ex- 
cept for one other white man, the nearest 
pale face is some fifty miles away overa 
roadless sandy country. When I say “ road- 
less," I mean roadless so far as that term 
would be understood by a borough council. 

There ave roads here, but the local interpretation of the word 
'" road differs from that contained in the dictionary. The 
ncarest chemist's shop is hundreds of miles away, likewise the 
nearest photographic dealer's. 

The purpose of these notes is to let you home birds realise 
the conditions under which it is possible to produce a photo- 
graph ; and to put to shame those who are not contented with 
their (photographic) lot, and who occasionally air their grievances 
in the columns of THE А.Р. AND P. М. 

Let any of thesc genial people come out to me here and help 
me make, say, an oil print. I will guarantee that having made 
the effort he will take the first steamer home, and regard his 
lately despised dark-room as a palace of luxury. Tell me, my 
friend, have you ever tried to do an enlargement under the 
bedclothes in default of a dark-room? Have you, also in 
default of a dark-room, ever got somebody to jam you into an 
almirah (wardrobe) 5 fect by 3 feet by 1 foot, there to develop 
a plate, when you can’t stand up or sit down or turn round ? 
Have you, when washing a bromide print with water from a 
chattie, found fish scratching their shimy way about on top of 
vour precious print? Do lizards drop down your neck when 
you have a dark-room? I could go on like this all night! 
When you lift up your daylight enlarger does it suddenly fall 
into several thousand different pieces, having been completely 
(except the varnish} eaten during the night by white ants ? 
Does everything melt in your dark-room, no ice being avail- 
able ? 

If I continue like this I shall never get any “ forrader " with 
mv subject. All I wish to show you is that prints can be pro- 
duced under incredibly adverse conditions, and that the man 
who finds fault with photographic conditions in England may 
just as well give up any idea of making a photographic tour 
“out East." To those, however, who contemplate such a tour 
] will give a few tips. 

(1) Cameras.—If possible, avoid 
Some of them last well enough, some don't. If you are a 
" Kodakwala" I suppose you must have leather-covered 
instruments. Try to get a metal-made camera, even if it is 
leather covered. We might make a proportion sum thus :— 
Roast turkey : small boy :: leather covering : insects. The 
gum or glue (or whatever it is) which is used for sticking the 
leather on becomes Н ,О in the rains, and dust in the hot weather. 
] have seen an unused bottle of Higgins mountant (without 


leather-covered cameras. 
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at two guineas, while on the next line double the price will 
be asked for the same make. It does not mean that one 
15 a worn-out camera, but most likely that it is à model 
popular four or five years ago, while the other is a last 
year's, and, considering the improvements continually being 
made, the higher-priced camera is the best and, from a prac- 
tical point of view, the cheapest. 

Above all, don't forget that it takes two to make a bar- 
gain. People who expect to have things all their own way 
are the people who get "had," as they deserve to be. 1 
most emphatically repeat that, even in buying second-hand, 
the price is controlled by the quality of the article, and the 
amateur, buying a camera this way, will never obtain satis- 
faction so long as he overlooks that fact. 


nct». By CAPT. J. W. L. ALVES. 


which I could do nothing), which had been 
opened, reduced to a small blob, apparently of mother of pearl 


inadvertently 


in a month. It rattled about inside the bottle. 

No. Trv to get a teakwood camera, bound and tongued at 
the corners with brass. I notice in some English dealers’ cata- 
logues at home such announcements as this: Falf- plate 
camera, £10; teakwood, 1355. 6d. extra." £6 15s. 6d. extra 
for one shilling's worth (out here) of teak! If that shows the 
retail price of teak in England, I'm going to be a millionaire 
next time I come home. 

(2) Films and Plates.—Bring your own from England. It 
you cannot carry enough, buy from large centres in India— 
Calcutta or Bombay for preference. The Stores, Bombay or 
Calcutta; Babaji Sakaram in Bombay, or Bathgate and Co 
Calcutta, have nearly everything you will want. Don’t buy 
from unknown native dealers—they buy up other firms’ cast- 
offs, and you seldom get fresh goods from them. Map out 
your tour, and take enough to carry you from one big depot 
to another—you may often come to a huge town where you 
are quite unable to buy the simplest photographic requisite. 

(3) Developing —If you are a tourist send your efforts tu 
be developed to some big local man in Bombay or Calcutta 
who undertakes amateurs’ work—he knows local conditions 
better than you do. 

(4) Prints —If you must have your prints done before you 
reach home, have them done in P.O.P. There are few good 
bromide printers here, and they charge more than for P.O.P 
prints ; you can have your bromide or other prints made when 
you get back. 

(5) Exposure. Remember exposures are considerably less, 
as a rule, out here than at home. We live in a blinding brassy 
glare most of our lives, necessitating the wearing of blue or 
other coloured glasses to avoid sunstroke through the еуез; 
this applies to old residents as well as tourists. But this warning 
is, perhaps, not called for, as the tourist, especially the M.P. 
breed, only spends the cold weather weeks here, previous to 
writing his masterpiece, ' Indian Problems of To-day.” It 
is not easy to make pictures in the dry season, as months go by 
without the appearance of a cloud in the sky. But tourists 
want snapshots to refresh their memories with, to show to 
auntie and Gertie when they get home again—they don’t want 
pictures. 

I have already trespassed on space too long—I could fill a 
whole number of A. P. AND P. N. with “ tips if I liked (and 
if the editor liked !)—not to photograph women or others who 
evidently didn't want to be photographed—not to stamp into 
Hindu or Mussulman places of worship without permission (if 
vou do you'll be thrown out, so it is all the same in the end!) 
to be very particular about the acquaintances you make in 
your photographic rambles, and so on, and so on. I may 
say that the last few remarks refer to India—not to Burma, 
the land of the free, where I live. You can do what you like 
here, and beyond a fall in the aboriginal opinion if you go fo» 
far, nothing will happen to you. 

Think of all I have written, dear readers, and offer up a 
silent praver for me the next time I start on an oil print. 
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By “ MEDICO." 
AMERAS in this war are, or 
were up to the time the writer 

was invalided home from the front, conspicuous by their 

absence. 

Personally, the only camera І ever saw was my own. 
Judging by the newspapers one peruses daily at the break- 
fast hour, one might think, if we are to believe the photo- 

rapher, that the “brethren of the black box” fairly swarm 
in the vicinity of the firing line, but I fear that 
many of the photographs we see with exciting 
titles are taken very much nearer the base of 
operations than the front. 

Doubtless many members of Kitchener's new 
army are enthusiastic photographers, and are 
now hoping to bring back permanent records of 
their “Great Adventure ” in Europe, and, let us 
hope, even pictures of Berlin. 

When war broke out, the writer only had a 
small plate camera, and thought that, under the 
strenuous conditions of modern warfare, plate 
carrying would be next to impossible; and future 
events proved it so. 

First I tried to procure a very small film 
camera for nothing, in return for all films to 
be given to the firm for advertising purposes. 
Alas! the British manufacturer did not rise to 
the occasion. So I paid full price for a roll-film 
watch-pocket camera with a Zeiss lens. This 
cost about five pounds, and it has since paid for 
itself. | 

I chose this camera because it was light and very small 
and having a compound shutter capable of slow speeds. 
When closed, the camera is nearly dust-proof, and, with the 
addition of a wash-leather home-made case, defied the dust 
of an army on the march. | | 

Some cameras fold up very beautifully, but leave the deli- 
cate lens outside-—rather like the ostrich hiding his head in 
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British Cavalry Patrol entering a farmyard near ‘Crécy, just before 
the advance to the Marne. 
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the sand!—and a camera like that will suffer at the front, 
for you can't believe what the dust 1s like till you have seen 
it, and breathed it. The writer jested that, if captured, 
evidence of a German-made camera, a German lens, German 


field-glasses, and underclothing with a German-sounding 
name would ensure his being welcomed with open arms, and 
it was only by some ten minutes that he missed becoming a 
German “guest ? after Le Cateau. 


Engineers on the Retreat from Mons passing through the Forest of Compiègne. 


It was found easy to stow away a dozen and a half films by 
distributing them between pockets, haversack, mess tin, and 
sleeping bag. 

The writer frankly owns that he gets better results with 
plates than with films, but a dozen and a half boxes of 
plates would have been no small weight, and would have 
had to be carried in one's kit-bag on the transport wagons, 
buried beneath a ton of other kit, where they would 
have been broken for certain, as my kit started as a roll 
and ended as a pancake. 

Also think of the trouble of changing plates at night, when 
one is so tired as to even prefer sleep to food; and, lastly, 
there is the increased weight of the metal slides, as an ounce 
at the beginning of a thirty-mile march seems to become 
pounds towards the end. 

Film-packs would appear ideal ; but the writer's experience 
with these has been unfortunate. Under service conditions 
in India and elsewhere light always appeared to get in, 
probably because, some time or other, they would be a bit 
squashed. This, however, was not the fault of the films. 

Some of my exposed roll-films did not get developed for 
over three months, and pictures which were to have made 
me a fortune had deteriorated, and no wonder, considerin 
the outside of the films got actually wet. Another time 
shall be satisfied with fewer films, and take them out in the 
tins in which they are packed for hot climates like India. 
One can always have films sent out to one, but the trouble 
is what to do with them when exposed, hence the usc of the 
tins, for, remember, the Censor won't let you post them 
home undeveloped. Tinfoil paper, as used for packing tea, 
should prove invaluable for protecting films from damp. 

Should you want to purchase films or some little luxury at 
the front, make friends with a motor-bike despatch-rider, as 
his work often takes him to big towns in the rear, and the 
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writer replenished his store of films апа tobacco in this 
way. 
| Buy the best lens you can afford, the larger the aperture 
the better, and have a shutter with a range of slow speeds, 
as, with a little practice, it is easy to give 1-5th sec. in the 
hand. A photograph of a French chateau near Mons 
was taken late in the evening, and by using F/11 and 1-5th 
sec. the tiny negative enlarges up to almost any size. One 
photograph I thought would bring me a fortune, and that 
was at Meaux, on the retreat to Paris, when the engineers 
had stopped at Meaux to destroy the bridges to delay “old 
Von o'Clock." Probably many “A. P." readers know the 
lovely old stone arched bridge at Meaux, and a little lower 
down the Marne is the older bridge, with black and white 
houses on it like old London Bridge. 

Nitro-glycerine charges were being fixed on the arches of 


Belgian Refugees on the road near Le Cateau, resting round 
an old Church. 


the stone bridge, so I retired up stream to what I judged 
a safe distance, and took refuge behind а tree, intending to 
take a photograph of the actual چ‎ оо 

Presently the bridge was deserted, and I steadied myself 
for the prize photograph. A sheet of flame shot up, so did a 
thousand-mile-an-hour breeze past my tree, and I “moved 
some,” as our neutral cousins say. I pressed the shutter all 
right, and got a photograph; but it was quite a different part 
of Meaux from where the bridge was. In future I leave the 
photography of explosions to cinematograph operators. 
Pictures of the destroyed bridges have since appeared in 
numerous papers, with the title of “Bridges destroyed by 
German shell fire”? 

May I now give the soldier photographer a few * Don'ts ”? 
Don't flourish your camera about in the faces of generals 
and staff officers ; cameras are not popular at the front, and 
vou might find yourself minus your camera. 

Don't use nearly all your films on the voyage out, tempt- 
ing as the subjects are; you will get better ones later on. 

Don't ever take a photograph that could possibly be of 
the smallest assistance to the enemy ; you might be captured. 
Only lately a picture appeared in a paper showing French 
troops receiving the sacrament in a certain village, which 
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was named. The enemy, probably through spies, got the 
picture, and from it deduced the fact that French troops 
billeted in this village at night, and the village, hitherto 
unmolested, was suddenly subjected to a heavy unexpected 
howitzer fire, resulting in loss of life. I have every reason 
for believing this story to be absolutely true. 

Don't ever photograph near French positions, even though 
you are in English khaki; spies get such short shrift you 
might attend your own funeral. 

Lastly, don’t ever photograph the horrible, such as the 
execution of a spy; you will find war quite horrible enough, 
without perpetuating the seamy side of it. 

You will, I fear, find you will get little enough time to 
practise your hobby, except during rest periods. 

If you are keen on carrying extra weight, and so have 
decided on plates instead of films, take my advice, and alter 
your mind, and make up the extra weight with soup squares 
and plain chocolate. 

You may be surprised when you get to the front to hear 
conversation centre round everything except the war, the 
favourite topic being what each man is going to do at the 
end of the war. One says a shooting holiday, another fish- 
ing, a third raves about a motor tour. 

The sound of a shot would make me instinctively search 
my pockets for bandages; fishing, too, savours of killing ; 
and motoring, with the stink of petrol, would take one back 
to the never-ending smell of it at the front, where it is 
motors, motors, day and night. 

But a brook babbling over the rocks in the mountains of 
some old English county, with a little loneliness broken 
only by the birds, together with a terrier, a pipe, and one's 
camera, and, methinks, I could forget all about war. 

Let us hope THE A. P. will never lend its pages to 
grousers, who write to complain, as they do in a certain 
weekly, about the restriction the war has placed on the use 
of their cameras at home. 

And in places like the Isle of Wight, an armed camp for- 
sooth! As well ask to carry a camera round Portsmouth 
defences! 

Heaven knows the authorities are busy enough, without 
having to detail a special staff to inquire into the giving of 
permits to amateur and professional photographers, or even, 
аз was suggested by some lunatic, that shops should make 
the buyer of plates sign a book, just as a chemist makes you 
sign his book for a poison when you want to poison rats 
or depart this life. You can imagine the authorities joyfully 
checking the books on their spare evenings! 

Better a hundred English photographers suffer through a 
complete cessation of work than that one spy should, by 
means of a faked permit, succeed in photographing some- 
thing of importance to his masters. 

Surely there are indoor fields of work. On February 8th 
an excellent article appeared in THE A. P. entitled “ Back 
from the Trenches,” showing one form of work that can 
be done with a camera without any fear of a clash with the 
powers that be. 

One feels sure there are other fields too. Perhaps in the 
reader’s district there are those who have gone to the front 
and left children behind, and a happy snapshot of these at 
play made into a picture postcard for the mother to send to 
“her man” would be treasured by the latter throughout the 
war. Men of means have enlisted in such numbers that the 
question of payment should not be difficult for those who 
must make money. 
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GLASS FOR LENSES AND OTHER OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


S most photographers are aware, there has been consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining certain qualities of glass in this 
country since the commencement of the war, and, among other 
varieties, the glasses from which modern lenses, gun sights, and 
other optical instruments are made, Some British manufacturers 
have endeavoured, not only recently, but for some years, to 
make these optical glasses, but much remains to be done yet. It 
is no secret that one of the great Government departments re- 
cently asked the educational head of the Regent Street Poly- 


technic to undertake some propaganda work, and a conference 
will be held on Monday, March 22 (to-day), when Mr. J. W. 
Gordon, K.C., a member of the Optical Committee of the British 
Guild of Science, now sitting, will open the discussion. The 
chair will be taken by Mr. К. M. Walmsley, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
and anyone who is interested in the matter will be welcomed. 
This is the second of a series of conferences, the first being 
devoted to the discussion of the production of domestic and 
chemical glass. 
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a normal one, and where the necessary materials are 

easily and cheaply obtained, da eie the exercise of a 
considerable amount of patience and perseverance if any- 
thing like good results are to be looked for. But in West 
Africa a hundred and one pitfalls await the unsuspecting 
amateur, and, unless he be possessed of the very patience of 
Job, he will quickly become discouraged, and throw 
up his hobby in utter disgust. M 

Light is exceedingly tricky on the West Coast. 
The inexperienced amateur invariably mistakes the 
intense heat of the atmosphere for brilliance of light, 
with the result that most of his plates are hopelessly 
under-exposed. There is not really a great deal of 
difference between the average strength of light on 
the West Coast and the light of an ordinary summer's 
day in England. The sun is hotter by a long way 
in the former country, but a moisture in the atmo- 
sphere very much reduces the intensity of the light 
on most days of the year. | | 

But most of the pitfalls occur in connection with 
development and the toning and fixing of glossy 
P.O.P. At first the amateur, unless possessed of cast- 
iron will-power, will almost be in danger of losing 
his entire mental balance. Ten chances to one the 
first plate he develops, perhaps a very choice nega- 
tive, will commence to frill as it passes through the 
several stages of development. At first the frill will 
appear only around the extreme edges. But by and 
by it will spread deeper into the centre of the plate, 
until finally, being placed in water to wash, the film, 
becoming entirely detached from the glass, will rise 
and float merrily on the surface of the water, having 
expanded itself in the process to nearly twice its 
original size. The next plate he develops may pass through 
all the stages of development, fixing, and washing with 
flying colours, but in the process of drying it will go to the 
dogs. When the amateur, after a short absence, comes to 
look at it, he finds it blistered, blighted, and blotched. 

Sometimes the film “separates,” and at other times a kind 
of fine filigree pattern forms itself all over the surface of the 
plate—very pretty in itself, but, needless to say, its beauty is 
entirely lost upon the poor fellow whose plate it has ruined. 
The distracted amateur is absolutely at a loss to account for 
all these various mishaps. Plate after plate goes to ruin 
in the same way, and, becoming exasperated, he consigns, 
in telling language, everything and everybody con- 
nected with photography to a hotter place even than West 
Africa. 

And then a knowing friend comes along, and whispers 
into the distracted one’s ears the word “ice.” “Ice your 
developer, ice your hypo, ice your formalin, ice your wash- 
ing water; and dry in the coolest breeze possible to find,” 
says he. Unless ice be used, or water drawn from cool wells 


P normal one, : even in England, where the climate is 
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WEST AFRICA. 


By P. GORDON KELVEY. 


or stone jars kept away from the sun, the normal tempera- 
ture of water out here will melt and blister and blotch the 
best plate that was ever made. The air also being very 
humid, plates take double the time to dry, and unless due 
precautions are taken; all kinds of disasters may overtake 
the plate during the long process of drying. Ordinary 
glossy P.O.P. will simply melt clean away, and even when 
ice is used the gelatine is so extremely soft that it is almost 
an impossibility to tone and fix it successfully. Matt, self- 
toning P.O.P. is the thing for West Coast work. | 
Difficulty in obtaining materials is a drawback which, 
sooner or later, the photographer on the West Coast is sure 
to meet with. When we run short of an item in England we 
run across to the chemist’s shop and it is ours. Not so in 
West Africa. There are very few stores where photographic 
materials may be obtained, and they are only in the largest 
towns. Away up in the bush towns and villages, to run short 
of any one item will often mean the entire suspension of 
photographic operations for months at a time, till a fresh 
relay comes from the homeland, or a temporary supply 
comes hundreds of miles through the dense bush from the 
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A Street Scene, Lagos. 


nearest town. Scarcity of water is a source of much worry 
to the photographer. | 

In many of the towns and villages away from the sea- 
coast, water has to be bought as one buys bread in England. 
In many instances it has to be brought four or five miles 
by native carriers from the nearest well or stream. And 
when it comes it is more often than not very muddy and 
warm. The photographer has, therefore, to confine himself 
to the smallest quantity of water possible for washing pur- 
poses. One learns out here that it is always possible to do 
without what one cannot get. 

In spite of the many drawbacks to successful photography 
on this wild coast, much good work has been done by perse- 
vering, painstaking enthusiasts, who, refusing to be over- 
come by the hundred and one difficulties placed in their 
way, have conquered and triumphed. And is not success al! 
the sweeter for the cost at which it is purchased ? | 

The amateur photographer at home, with everything to his 
hand, is sometimes inclined to become careless in his work, 
and this is bound to end in unsatisfactory results. 
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Stand or Tank Development once More. 


ERE can be no doubt that there is a steadily growing trend 

towards collective development. It is the day of the small 
camera, when plates or films are exposed with considerable 
freedom by the average amateur. On returning home the con- 
venience of dealing with a dozen exposures in one operation is 
undeniably attractive, and, all things considered, the tank 
method yields—to the occasional worker, at any rate—as good 
an average of resulting negatives as does the one.at-. time - in- a 
dish method. 

Querists often ask for a hard and fast formula that will give 
correct development in a stated time, forgetting the while that 
no definite answer is possible for all cases, because not only 
have we to take into account the formula of the developer 
selected, but also the nature of the plate, the temperature, and 
the type of negative desired. Therefore the best thing for any 
worker to do at the outset is to select a developer, and then 
examine some trial plates at pretty frequent intervals until the 
majority of the trial batch seem to be satisfactory. The tem- 
perature of the developer should then be carefully noted, and 
this adhered to for future work, when other batches may be dealt 
with by repeating the formula and approved time. For a first 
trial it may be as well to deal with not more than half a dozen 
plates in one batch. It is advised to limit operations to 60-70 
deg. F., and preferably as near the former as practicable. 

First of all, a few general hints. Distilled, rain, or soft water 
is not at all necessary or even advisable; but tap water should 
be briskly boiled for a few minutes (to expel the dissolved air, 
which causes the developer to oxidise and tend to yield stained 
negatives), and then allowed to stand at rest till cool. Grind 
up the solids—e.g. soda carbonate, sulphite, etc.—into powder, so 
as to aid solution, with as little shaking or agitation of the water 
as possible, as this tends to make it take up air. 

Dilution.— If it be desired to dilute the following solutions to 
a further degree, a weak solution of soda sulphite, and not plain 
water, should be used of such a strength that the proportion of 
sulphite to water is maintained. For instance, if the formula 
provides ro grains of sulphite per oz., the diluting water should 
contain то grains per ounce. It is the general experience that 
we have to increase the time at a greater rate than the dilution. 
For instance, if we find three minutes right for a dish develop- 
ment, using 1 oz. of stock developer, and we dilute this with 
19 oz., making 20 oz. in all, it will be necessary to develop some- 
what longer than twenty times three minutes. Thus, rodinal, 1 
to 20, requires about three minutes at 60 65, but 1 to 200 ten-times 
dilution requires about forty to forty-five minutes. 

Nothing is gained and risk of developer staining comes in 
with prolonged development, as well as other troubles. General 
experience puts the desirable limit of time as half an hour. 

Tank marks, i.e. halo-like effects or light streamers, are quite 


likely to result if the plates are not reversed top to bottom, and 


also the contents of the tank stirred up once or twice during the 
period of development. Water-tight tanks which can be reversed 
without withdrawing the plates thus present a substantial advan- 
tage. 

Light hog.—lIf clean, fog-free results are desired, especial care 
must be taken to guard the plates against exposure to light of any 
kind in the dark.room. It is therefore strongly advised that the 
camera be loaded in absolute darkness, and also that the plates be 
similarly transferred to the tank. Having once ascertained the 
correct time, as above suggested, then the plates in future de- 
velopments should not be expcsed to light until they are fixed. 
With some plates a trace of bromide is required with tank 
development to prevent fog. е 

А тету fair estimate of the tank time of a developer can be got 
by developing ome plate in a dish which is kept covered and 
gently rocked once at the end of each minute; but this must not 
be taken as an absolute guide. | 

Tem^erature.—'The following time and temperature for rodinal 
(applicable also to azol) will give the beginner a general idea as 
to the influence of temperature: — Rodinal 1 part. water бо parts 
(or 8 minims per oz.): F. с̧с deg., зо min.; Е. бо deg., 24 min.; 
F. 68 deg., 20 min.: Е. 7o deg., 17 min. But these precise dif. 
ferences do not anoly to all other developers. Thus. pyro-soda is 
not so much influenced by difference of temperature, while 
hydroquinone is more influenced. 
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ITEMS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC INTEREST AND PRACTICE 
FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 
PERCENTAGE SOLUTIONS.—The following table shows at a 


glance the number of grains of solid or minims of liquid to give 
the usual percentage solutions : 


I% 2% 3% 5% 10% 20% %ю% 
Grs. per oz. .. 4l 81 13 22 44 88 219 
Mins. per oz. . 4i 9i 14] 24 48 96 240 


CONVERTING ForRMUL#.—When converting foreign metric 
с. с. and grams to English fluid ounces and grains, it is usually 
sufficiently near to call 1,000 c. c. 2 fluid oz. and read the grams 
as grains ; e.g. 


Water .............. 1,0 C.C. .... 2 OZ. 
Sie 125 grams 125 grains 
* s + 


LABELLING CANISTERS.—Odd pieces of stale unused P. O. P., 
bromide, or gaslight papers may be used as labels by dipping the 
paper into water just hot enough to begin to melt the gelatine 
coating. Black varnish (Bates’ or any similar brand) is very 
useful for labelling tin canisters, wood or card boxes. One can 
write fairly easily with a fine-pointed small camel-hair paint- 
brush, if one goes very slowly. Sealing wax, red or black, 
dissolved in methylated spirit, is useful in this connection. 
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A USEFUL AND RELIABLE EXPOSURE TABLE. 


Т the request of several readers, we are reprinting а 
A remarkably efficient little exposure table that was originally 
published in THE A. P. several years ago. It offers a really 
reliable guide to exposure for practically all subjects. If cut 
out and pasted on a piece of card it is handy for immediate 
reference if carried in the pocket. The instructions for use are 
contained in the first paragraph below, and the speeds of plates 
are similar to the groupings in THE A. P. Monthly Exposure 


Table. 
2152142511617: 1811001 


I0 * |! 2112515 1145155 
NEO ZEL Sed "|2526 278 


Find numbers for Subject, Stop, Light. Month, Hour, and Speed 
of Plate. Add them together, refer to table, and give exposure 
indicated. 

Subject.—Sea and Sky, 1; sea, distant object, 2; equal land 
and water view, no object, 3: open distant land view, 4: open 
near v ew, $; street scenes, builc.ings, groups, etc., 6; outdoor 
portraits well lighted but not in direct sunlight, 7 or 8; indoor 
portraits, 8 to 10; in eriors, 12 to 16. 

Pru О; F/11, 1; F/16, 2; F/22, 8; F/32, 4; F/44, 5: 
F/64. . 

Light.—Clear sky or white clouds sun not obscured, O; cloudy 
atmosphere or obscured sun, 1; both, 2, 3. or more. 

Month —May, June, Ju'y, O; March. April, August, September, 
October, 1; November. December, January, February, 2. 

Hour. — Between 9 and 3, April to September, or at noon, 
October to March, ". For every 13 hours from these times, 1. 

Speed of P ate.—Special Кара, O: Medium Rapidity, 1: 


Ordinary, : Films, O. For Ultra Rapid Plates deduct 1. 
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BY MRS. С. A. BARTON 


SPRING. 
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IN THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. BY DONALD MCLEISH. 
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CHATS FALLS, FITZROY HARBOUR, 
OTTAWA RIVER. 


BY 
R. R. SALLOWS (Canada). 


(See page 224.) 
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BY С. SIDNEY SMITH, 


THE TERRIER. 


ton. 


the Weekly Competit 
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The original, a bromide print (8 x 10), was awarded a Р 
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" WHEN SHALL THEIR GLORY FADE?” 


BY 
Т. С. EVANS. 


The original, a toned bromide 
print (83 x 7), was awarded a 
Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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BY F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. 
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A FEW NOTES. BY MARCUS ADAMS. 
From the One-Man Show, now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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LINE CLEAR. 


BY 
). KAUFFMANN (Australia). 


di Digitized by Google 
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MOUNTAIN AND LAKE, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


BY 


Р. F. GODERICH. 
(See page 224.) 
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A REST AND A TALE. BY W. C. JARDINE (Trinidad). 
The original, a toned bromide print (73 x 9), was awarded a Prize in the Weckly Competition. 
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The Thornton-Pickard Special Raby Reflex.—The popularity of 
the reflex type of camera has at no time been so great as at 
present. The Special Ruby reflex made by the Thornton- 
Pickard Manufacturing Co., Ltd., at their factory at Altrincham, 
is a very fine example of British manufacture, and is offered at 
a price that places a first-class instrument within the reach of 
practically every photographer. To purchasers of new appara- 
tus this season we would point out that the Special Ruby 
reflex is not only well con- 
structed, but is very strongly 
made, and is handsome in 
finish. It, moreover, embodies 
all the points that are desirable 
in a camera of this type. The 
lens is the T.-P. Cooke F/4.5 
anastigmat—made by Taylor, 


И ТИГ Тау1ог, апа Hobson, of 
Seren ы; маі Leicester. This, at the outset, 
T REPART places a big reserve in the 


Re 
ы hands of the worker. The 


focal-plane shutter, giving in- 
stantaneous ex. 
posures from 
1-10th to 
1-1,000th second 
and time, is 
both simple 
and reliable. 
Сотрііса. 
tions аге соп. 
spicuous by 
their absence. 
The shutter is 
set by a simple 
turn of a key 
at the side of 
the camera, 
which  auto- 
matically ad. 
justs the shutter exposure slit and sets a safety-blind. Pressure 
on the release lever makes the exposure. It is also possible with 
this shutter to set it automatically for the same exposure as often 
as desired, without looking at the speed indicator and by means 
of a patent time exposure valve short automatic exposures from 
4 to 3 seconds can be secured. The camera has good extension 
and a reversible lens box, which make the extension about double 
the focal length of the normal lens. А revolving back is fitted, 
and this enables a vertical picture to be changed to horizontal, or 
vice versa, quickly, and without detaching any part, even after 
the dark slide is in position. The mirror is carefully adjusted 
and is ever-set. It automatically drops into position after each 
exposure, ready for the next. А very satisfactory self.erecting 
and wide hood is fitted to the top of the camera. This is detach- 
able for cleaning the top focussing screen. The act of closing 
the hood automatically lifts the mirror, and permits of the 
instrument being used as an ordinary camera, focussing being 
accomplished on the back screen. Altogether the Special 
Ruby reflex possesses many first.class features, and is well worth 
the attention of all buyers. It is sold at the low price of 
fg ies. complete. Application to the Thornton.Pickard Mfg. 
Co., Altrincham, will bring a descriptive booklet. 


Sinclair's Una Camera in Miniature.—The name and fame 
of the Una camera, made by the firm of James A. Sinclair and 
Co., of 54, Havmarket, is world-wide, and deservedly so. Mr. 
Sinclair, himself a practical photographer with long experience 
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Some Notes оп Recent [Introductions in Apparatus and Materials. 
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In the following notices, attention is drawn to some new introductions and improvements in 
cameras, etc., that have been submitted to us for review. 
keeping their production of apparatus as normal as the present circumstances permit, and we hope 
that all readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. will appreciate this fact when ordering new cameras, etc. 


We are glad that so many firms are 


and sound technical knowledge, knew exactly the right kind of 
camera that was wanted when he first introduced the Una, which 
is now accepted as one of the most complete “hand and stand " 


cameras on the market. It is not only strongly made, but is finely 
finished in every detail, and the new Miniature Una is a perfect 
little camera in every respect. It embodies all the good features 
of the larger and well-known models, and is, in fact, a miniature 
edition of them. The new model takes plates 24 by 3j, has 
revolving, reversing back, with focussing screen, rising, falling, 
and swing front. Long extension, extreme rigidity of front at 
all extensions. Tilting finder for use with rising front when 
camera is used as a hand camera. Level, focussing hood, and 
focussing scales. The little camera when closed resembles a 
small, neat, leather-covered black box. When extended it has 
a substantial and businesslike air about it that will appeal to 
every serious worker. Supplied with Ross Compound Homocen- 
tric lens, the new N.S. Accurate Shutter (with Kew certificate, 
and three double plate-holders, complete in best hand.sewn 
leather case, the price is £15. Other lenses can be fitted if 
necessary. List will be sent free on application. 


The N.S. Accurate Shutter.—The want of an exposing shutter 
that will give accurate speeds has often formed the subjeot 
of discussion and complaint among photographers of all classes. 
The inaccurate marking of shutter speeds obviously discounts to 
a great degree much of the work that has produced modern 
plates and films, and meters 
for calculating correct ex. 
posure. The new “N.S.” 
Accurate shutter (Newman-Sin- 
clair patent) has at length 
solved the problem, and 
workers using this beautifully 
made little piece of apparatus 
on their cameras can rely upon 
it that the speeds marked are 
not only absolutely correct, but 
are guaranteed to be so by the 
certificate supplied by the 
National Physical J. aboratory 
with every shutter. This accu- 
racy is arrived at by the fact 
that the speeds are not engraved 
: 7 on each shutter until they have 
0 been decided by the official 
test, and it speaks highly for 
the perfection of manufacture 
employed that the marked speeds vary to a surprisingly small 
degree when several shutters are compared. Supporters 
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of British workmanship should welcome this shutter as 
easily replacing anything yet seen in this country of German 
manufacture. The illustration indicates the appearance of the 
shutter, which is extremely neat and highly finished. The move- 
ments are simple, and the efficiency very high. The speeds range 
from 4 second to 1-100th, as well as time exposures. It is at 
present made in three sizes for lenses 1 772 18, and 14 in. Prices 
with Kew certificate £2 58., £2 58., and £2 12s. 6d. respectively. 


New Ensignette Cameras.—The popular little “Ensignette " 
camera made by Houghtons, Ltd., of 88-89, High Holborn, W.C., 
has become firmly established in the estimation of every kind 
of photographer who wants a handy and efficient waistcoat- 
pocket camera. This year 
several further improve- 
ments have been made in 
the various models, and 
in the No. 1, which sells 
at 25s., a new form of 
shutter has been intro- 
duced which will make 
the production of per- 


fectly exposed films a 
matter of great  cer- 
tainty. It is also fitted 


with revolving diaphragm opening. The No. 2 model gives a 
picture 3 by 2 in., yet the camera itself can still be described as a 
waistcoat-pocket instrument. The other anastigmat models have 
also had improvements in minor details, and the entire series of 
Ensignettes can be regarded as ideal little cameras for travellers, 
including those: going to the front. 


Houghtons’ “Folding Klito " Cameras.—Among the folding 
hand and stand cameras for the pocket, the * Folding Klito " 
series, made by Houghtons, Ltd., carry a big reputation. From 
the * Folding Klito Junior," at 18s. 6d., to the “Folding Klito de 
Luxe,” with F/4.5 anastigmat, at ten guineas, the series includes 


cameras to suit every pocket, and at the different prices the 
cameras are probably the best to be obtained for the money. 
They are all British made, and include the latest ideas in camera 
construction. For one starting photography no better equipment 
can be suggested than the Folding Klito ” outfit. This includes 
the “Folding Klito” quarter-plate camera, with blacked 
aluminium baseboard, and well-made body, neatly covered in 
black leather, rack and pinion focussing, nickelled fittings, rising, 
falling, and cross front, solid cast “stirrup” lens front, leather 
bellows, reversible brilliant view-finder, and focussing scale, three 
metal dark slides, complete in carrying case. For £2 5s. the 
camera is fitted with Ensign Simplex shutter and symmetrical lens 
F/8; for £3 an Aldis Plano F/6.8 anastigmat is included ; while 
for £3 15s. the Cooke Luxor anastigmat F/6.8 and Ensign Sector 
shutter make the outfit remarkable value for the money. All 
readers of the Empire Number should apply to Messrs. Hough- 
tons, at the above address, for a free copy of their profusely 
illustrated booklet, “New Cameras for 1915." 


Two New Ross Lenses.—It affords the greatest satisfaction to 
know that the old-established British firm of Ross, Limited, are 
keeping well in the forefront at the present crisis in supplying 
goods equal to and better than similar articles put forward by 
German competitors in the past. Messrs, Ross have been making 
photographic lenses of the finest quality for over seventy years, 
and to-day their reputation stands higher than ever. The Optical 
Works on Clapham Common are probably the best equipped of 
their kind in the world, and the firm is to be congratulated on 
their standard ot perfection and undoubted enterprise shown 
to-day. Two new lenses recently put forward by this firm, the 
“Xpres” and the “Combinable,” will be found by experts to 
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excel anything yet produced by the finest optical skill of Ger- 
many. The Ross "Xpres" is a magnificent instrument, and is 
a perfectly corrected anastigmat working at F/4.5. Critical defi- 
nition at full aperture is obtained to the extreme edges of the 


plate, and there is entire freedom from flare, “ghost,” and coma. 
In all branches of photography where short exposures are essen- 
tial, the lens can be highly recommended. The images given 
are extremely brilliant, and for both short and long focus work 
the lens should meet with a warm welcome. The price of the 

Xpres” of 51 in. focal length, quarter-plate, is £5 12s. 6d. ; 
74 in. for half-plate, £8; and 12 in. for whole-plate, £22. The 
“Combinable” anastigmat is, as its name indicates, made up 
of two components, each of which is also a perfectly corrected 
anastigmat, and can be used separately if desired. "When the 
components are of equal focal length, the worker has a cheice 
of two foci, and when the components are of unequal length, a 
third focus is added. The components used separately work 
at F/11, and the complete “Combinable ” lens works at Е/5.5 
with similar components, and from F/5.7 to F/6.3 with dissimilar 
components. The lenses give perfect definition, and for the all- 
round worker no finer anastigmat can be suggested. 


The “Popular Pressman” Reflex.—The great popularity that 
the *Popular Pressman" reflex camera attained last year was 
due largely to the public's appreciation of a really good article 
sold at a reasonable price. Messrs. Butcher and Sons, Ltd., of 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C., who now have the further advantage 
of the finely equipped factory at Walthamstow referred to re- 
cently in these columns, are keeping well to the front with 
British-made apparatus. The latest 
model we have inspected bears in 
every detail evidences of well- 
thought-out design and careful con- 
struction. Strength, compactness, 
and efficiency are outstanding fea- 
tures, and no fault can be found with 
the excellent finish of the camera. 
The focal-plane shutter is of the per- 
manent slit type, and any desired 
aperture can be brought into use by 
simple winding. Further speed 
alterations are effected by means of 
a tension wind. The 
adjustments of the 
shutter are both simple 
and quick. The mirror 
operates without vibra. 
tion and is everset. 
The front is very rigid 
when extended, and the 
hood is of generous 
dimensions. The camera 
is supplied with the 
Aldis-Butcher anastig- 
mat Е/4.5, as standard, with three plate-holders. Price £9 155. 
Other lenses are listed, with necessary variations in price. Аза 
compact, efficient, and light-weight reflex the Popular Pressman 
should command a host of admirers. 


New Grades of Barnet Papers.—Barnet plates and papers have 
achieved a high reputation for themselves in the past, and in 
spite of the adverse conditions imposed by the war, we are 
glad to note that the firm of Elliott and Sons, Ltd., are not only 
going as strongly as ever, but are introducing new grades of 
papers at the present time. Four specimens of new cream-toned 
papers have reached us, and the inclusion of a cream gaslight 
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paper should be popular. All these papers—Cream Crayon 
Smooth Matt, C.C. Rough Natural Surface, C.C. Smooth 
Natural Surface, and C.C. Tiger Tongue—possess beautiful 
ivory tone, and this, combined with the fine blacks so readily 
obtained on Barnet papers, produce a result both pleasing and 
effective. We foresee a big demand for these new grades. 


The “Sibyl” Cameras.—On more than one previous occasion 
we have referred in terms of the highest praise to the folding 
“Sibyl” cameras made by Messrs. Newman and Guardia, of 17 
and 18, Rathbone 
Place, Oxford 
Street, W., as 
being among the 
best of their class. 
The firm, however, 
in view of its high 
reputation, is 
always striving to- 
wards still greater 
perfection, and in 
the latest models 
of the “Sibyl” 
cameras it is diffi- 
cult to see in what 
direction further 
improvements can 
be effected. These 
models include the 
“Baby Sibyl” (vest. 
pocket), for plates 
2 by 14; the new 
* Special Sibyl," 34 
by 24; and the new “Ideal Sibyl,” quarter.plate. The two latter 
are now built in neater and much smaller bodies, and have both 
vertical and horizontal front movements, depth of focus scales, 
and direct time and bulb movements to shutters, which are 
greatly improved in pattern. The 
N. and G. pneumatic high-precision 
shutters fitted to these cameras pro- 
vide a range of specds from | to 
1-200th second in the “Baby” 
model, or 4 to rows in the new 
“Special” model. e action of the 
shutter is both silent and efficient. 
The new cameras have all the sweet- 
ness of movement that has always 
characterised the М. and С. produc- 
tions, and the various adjustments 
that have placed the “Sibyl” on its 
high pedestal are still included. The 
horizontal and vertical rising front 
is equal to a quarter of the length of 
the plate each way, without swinging or straining the extending 
trellis-bars which hold the front. The cameras when open are 
extremely rigid, and practically any form of plate or film carrier 
can be employed; but for plates no better form of dark slide 
can be recommended than the new N. and G. double book-form 
metal Dark Slides, of which a review appeared in THE A. P. 
AND P. М. for February 22nd. The “Sibyl” cameras are 
also now fitted with the N. and G. collapsible metal lens hood, 
which assists in increasing {Ме brilliancy of pictures obtained 
with the wide-aperture anastigmats fitted to the cameras. This 
metal hood is provided on the new models as a permanent fitting, 
and closes up with the camera. Either the patent automatic 
self.erecting, self-closing, direct-vision  view-finder, or the 
М. and С. folding “ Reflector ” finder can be fitted. 


New Grades of "Satista."— The Platinotype Company (66, 
Beckenham Road, Penge, S. E.) have evidently found a “winner” 
in their new “Satista” paper, which is spoken of in terms of 
the highest praise on all sides, and we hope the firm are reaping 
the benefit of their enterprise in putting so excellent a product 
on the market. Satista,“ as our readers are probably aware, 
combines the fine qualities of platinotype with the cheapness of 
a silver paper, and in most cases prints made on platinotype and 
“Satista " are indistinguishable one from the other. The grades 
originally introduced have been extended, and “Satista” is now 
made on the A, K, and C papers, with which platinotype workers 
are familiar. The first two are smooth, the C slightly rough. 
The production of prints on “Satista” is extremely simple, and 
every reader of THE А P. AND Р. N. should give the paper a 
trial. Application to the above address will bring further par- 
ticulars of this exquisite printing process. 
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Two New Dallmeyer Lenses.— Professional photographers—so 
many of whom are regular readers of THE A. P. AND P. N.— 
wil learn with interest of the new addition to the *Carfac " 
series of lenses introduced by Messrs. J. Н. Dallmeyer, Ltd., 
of 19-23, Oxford Street, W. "The lens which has been sent us 
for notice is a fine 
example of the optician's 
art, and should commend 
itself to every admirer 
and user of high.class 
lenses. The focal length 
of the new lens is 18 
inches, and it covers a 
15 by 12 plate, with criti- 
cal definition to the 
corners, at full aperture. 
Four glasses only are 
used in its construction, 
and it is non-convertible. 
For large groups it should 
prove an ideal instru- 
ment. The price of the 
lens is 418 15s. Another 
lens of a new series just 
introduced by Messrs. Dallmeyer is the Serrac. This is an 
anastigmat giving the finest definition over a comparatively 
large field, and covers the plate for which it is listed sharp 
to the extreme corners at full aperture. The lens is fully cor- 
rected for astigmatism, spherical and chromatic aberrations, and 
its unsymmetrical construction forms the subject of a recent 
British patent. The No. 4 Series XV. Serrac lens, which we 
have examined, is of six inches focal length, and covers a 5 by 4 
plate perfectly at F/4.5. The price is £6 6s., either in rigid 
or sunk mount. Further particulars concerning these new lenses 
can be obtained on application to the above address. 


Leto Frame Border Masks.—No doubt most of our readers are 
acquainted with what is known as " Boardoid " photography, a 
method of printing and plate-marking introduced by the Leto 
Photo Materials Co., Ltd., Roman Wall House, 1, Crutched 
Friars, E.C. This firm has just put on the market a further 
modification of the 
idea, in the shape 
of Frame Border 
Masks. The very 
pleasing effect ob. 
tained will be seen 
from the illustra. 
tion herewith. The 
masks are made in 
two sizes only at 
present, whole- 
plate апа half. 
plate, the prices 
being 3s. 6d. and 
28. 6d. respectively 
The set comprises 
a glass negative, 
with an inner tini 
for the frame, the 
centre portion 
(where the picture 
will appear) being 
blocked out with 
black paper, leav. 
ing a narrow clear 
line between it and 
the border, which 
wil print black, 
and so avoid any 
difficulty that mignt 
occur in securing 


perfect registra. 
uon. À black paper 
mask, with an 


opening the size of the picture to be shown, is also included. 
The method of employing the Frame Border Masks is extremely 
simple, and should present no difficulties even to the merest 
beginner. Full particulars as to their use can be obtained on 
application to the adaress given above. 


A new anastigmat, with an aperture of F/4.5, will shortly 
be placed on the market by Messrs. Aldis Bros., of Birmingham. 
8 of this lens will be published in THE А. p. AND P. N. 
shortly. 
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“ KODACHROME.”’ 
A REMARKABLE NEW COLOUR PROCESS. 


Special to The Amateur Photographer and Photographic Newa 


HE early days of the autochrome plate were brought to 

mind the other evening when, once more, a new colour 
process attracted to the house of the Royal Photographic Society 
a verv large audience, many of whom could scarcely find stand- 
ing room. Half a dozen framed portraits, measuring about 
IO by 8 in., were on view, each of them being a transparency, 
illuminated by an electric lamp placed in a special container 
behind the picture. These were examples of the Kodachrome 
process of colour photography, which is the result of successful 
experimentation at the Eastman Kodak laboratory. 


Mr. George E. Brown read a paper on the subject, which, he 
said, he had received, together with the examples of the process, 
from Dr. Kenneth Mees. He did not know who was actually 
the author of the paper, but it was certainly not Dr. Mees, 
secing that it was perfectly understandable throughout. The 
anonymous author, after pointing out that all the methods of 
colour photography consisted of applications of the three-colour 
theory of vision, gave a brief description of the additive and 
the subtractive processes, and then passed to the question 
of simply substituting two colours for three, as in the case of 
the Kinemacolour additive process of colour cinematography. 
In this process positives from the red and the green negative 
are projected alternately on the screen, with a very satisfactory 
result. The Kodachrome process, however, while having a 
two-colour basis, is a subtractive and not an additive process. 
The idea has been to overcome the serious limitation to the 
range of colour which is imposed in an additive process by 
virtue of the necessity that the two colours used for projection 
must be nearly complementary to each other. In a two-colour 
subtractive process, on the other hand, colours can be used 
which are not exactly complementary, and therefore a much 
better range of colour is available. Theoretically a two-colour 
subtractive process should give a better rendering than a two- 
colour additive process. 


Clearly the simplest possible subtractive process will be 
one in which the original negatives themselves, each of them 
having been taken under an appropriate filter, are directly 
transformed into colour positives. Thus the red negative is 
turned into the green positive, and the green negative into the 
red positive, the two positives being then superimposed face to 
face to make the completed picture. In such a process no 
loose films need be employed, and only the minimum of glass 
plates. The final difficulty of registration, often а very con- 
siderable one in three-colour subtractive processes, is reduced 
practically to negligibility, and a further advantage is that if 
the original negatives can be actually transformed into colour 
positives one may expect to retain in the positive all the grada- 
tion of the original negative. 


The biggest step involved ia the process of working is the 
direct transformation of a negative in black silver into a posi- 
tive in which the silver of the negative is represented by clear 
gelatine, and the spaces which are lightest in the negative will 
take the fullest strength of any dye to be chosen. The working 
out of this problem of transforming a silver negative into a 
dyed positive 15 the basis of this process. The two negatives 
are made successively on specially prepared panchromatic 
plates and through correct filters, are developed as usual, and 


are then chemically treated so as to remove the black silver - 


image, leaving the plate looking like a blank sheet of gelatine. 
When this plate is placed into a specially prepared dye bath, 
the dve goes into the gelatine most easily in the parts where 
the silver was absent in the negative, while in the parts corre- 
sponding to the high lights the dye penetrates more slowly. 
In brief, the origiaal negative is transformed into a positive 
produced in the colour dve; the companion picture is treated 
in the same way, and the two, placed together, make the finished 
result. 

Flesh tints are wonderfully rendered, and the process is very 
successful with grevs and blacks, oranges and greens, so that, 
in spite of limitations, it has a large field in portraiture. 


One peculiar thing about some of the pictures shown was 
that the surfaces of the positives were quite an appreciable 
distance apart and separated by ап intervening mask. This 
resulted in a remarkably fine stereoscopic effect that greatly en- 
hanced the realism of the portraits. 


March 22, 1915. 


The 


Camera Club 
(Monday, 22nd) there will be a debate on the subject “Is Pic- 


(17, John Street, Adelphi).—To-night 
torial Photography Advancing at the Present Day?” On Thurs- 
day, 25th, Mr. Maurice W. Brockwell will give a lecture entitled 
“The Present War and its Relation to the Art History of Western 
Europe." The One-man Show, “Some Types of English Chil. 
dren,” by Mr. Marcus Adams, remains open until the end of 
the month. A review of the pictures appears in the next issue. 


Royal Photographic Society.—On Tuesday, March 23, the sub. 
ject of the lantern lecture will be “Canterbury Cathedral,” by 
Mr. К. Р. Howgrave Graham. 


An advance in the price of plates is announced by the manu- 
facturers, in view of the greatly increased cost of glass and 
other raw material. The price for a dozen quarter-plates will 
be 1s. 6d., other sizes in proportion. 


School of London Landscape.—A meeting will be held on 
Tuesday, March 3o, at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, 
Adelphi, when Mr. T. Н. B. Scott, president of the South Essex 
Camera Club, will give an address entitled “Some Considera- 
tions of the Aims and Principles of the School of London 
Landscape." The meeting will commence at 8 p.m. 


Secondhand Apparatus.—Readers who are desirous of purchas- 
ing secondhand cameras or accessories will do well to obtain 
the 1915 catalogue of Messrs. Sands, Hunter and Co., 37, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. This firm has been established for forty 
years, and has earned a well-deserved reputation for itself. 
Developing, printing, and enlarging is also undertaken, terms 
for which can be had on application. 


“ Plasticine."—Reference has frequently been made in Tur 
A. P. AND P. N. to the manifold uses to which “Plasticine ” 
can be put, and ‘its ‘value to the photographic worker. It 
can be employed, for instance, to hold flowers in position when 
it is not desirable to show a vase in the photograph; while a 
strip of it pressed round the edges of a plate will form a glass- 
bottom tray for emergency developing. By its aid also the 
artistic worker can study effects of drapery, pose, composition, 
and light and shade, which will be of value to him in the produc- 
tion of successful pictorial photographs. Messrs. Harbutt, the 
makers of "Plasticine," issue a delightful little booklet, setting 
forth the uses to which it can be put, together with illustrated 
particulars of the various outfits which they supply. We advise 
our readers to write to the firm at Bathampton, Bath, and secure 
a copy. 


Some New Back ground Designs.—An excellent series of new 
designs in backgrounds has just been introduced by the 
Altrincham Rubber Co., of Mossburn Buildings, Altrincham. 
These include a large variety of scenes, both indoor and out- 
door, which should prove of great assistance to the portrait 
photographer, whether amateur or professional. In addition to 
the scenic backgrounds, the firm also supply graduated, plain 
distempered, and cloud backgrounds. Readers are advised to 
apply to the address given for a catalogue containing illustra- 
tions of the designs, together with full particulars as to sizes, 
prices, etc. Many other useful photographic accessories, such 
as lens cases, squeegees, title.printing outfits, “ Anti.climatic " 
shutter release, camera cases, and a great variety of rubber 
goods, are also supplied by the company. 


Lilywhite Specialities.—A process for the production of photo. 
graphic postcards has been introduced by Messrs. Lilywhite, of 
Halifax, under the name of “Bruntone.” The results obtained 
are excellent, and provide a very satisfactory substitute for the 
gelatined colour cards and imitation photographic or gelatined 
collotype cards hitherto supplied by German manufacturers. 
Messrs. Lilywhite have a system by which, in conjunction with 
them, photographers (particularly those abroad) have an oppor- 
tunitv of publishing these photographic postcards for sale to 
dealers at an advantageous figure. Readers who are in a posi- 
tion to secure interesting views that would prove popular locally 
in the form of postcards are advised to apply to Messrs. Lily- 
white, Halifax, for prices of “Bruntone” postcard printing. 
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New Series. — 2. 


HILE it cannot well 

be said that the 
colour corrected 
plate has leapt into 
popularity, there is 
no doubt that during 
the last few years 
an increasing num- 
ber of photo- 
graphers have em- 
ployed it for 
various kinds of 
work. It is, in fact, 
a not uncommon 
thing to find workers of only a few 
months' standing enquiring how such 
plates may be used, and what effects 
they may be expected to give. It 
is, perhaps, almost equally common 
to find workers who are disappointed 
in the results they have obtained 
simply because they are not ac- 
quainted with the basic principles 
underlying orthochromatism. 

To take an instance, we frequently 
find orthochromatic plates have been 
employed—without a screen—for por- 
traiture, and surprise is expressed 
that retouching is very evidently 
still required. It is difficult to explain 
things when such complex subjects 
as portraits and landscapes are con- 
sidered, and the best subject to take 
for showing what orthochromatism 
really is is a chart of some kind 
with more or less pure colours. As 
such a chart could not be repro- 
duced in colour, we have selected a 
well-known poster—that of the Kine- 
macolor show of the fighting forces 
of Europe at the Scala Theatre— 
which may be seen everywhere in 
London and the districts round it, 
and which has the further advantage 
of being based on the flags of the 
Allies, the colours of which are now 
very well known to most, if not all, 
of the readers of THE A. P. AND 
P. N. (see next page). 

We have the red in the Union Jack 
and the French flag, as well as in 
that of Japan, while the Belgian flag 
supplies yellow and the French and 
Russian flags blue. The water and 
upper half of the sky in the poster 


are deep blue, and the sky behind 
the battleship is orange, evidently 
obtained by printing the red in dots 
over the yellow. The battleship is 
black. 

We have used the word ortho- 
chromatism as signifying correct colour 
translation. The orthochromatic plate 
is perhaps not quite correctly named, 
for though it does give reasonably 
correct colour translation into mono- 
chrome of most of the colours, it fails 
with the reds and very deep orange. 
The plate which is sensitive to all 
colours is called panchromatic, and 
it is this panchromatic plate we want 
to deal with very briefly. - 

It is not necessary at the moment 
for us to explain how the manu- 
facturer renders the plate sensitive 
to all colours, but it is necessary for 
us to point out that, speaking broadly, 
the ordinary plate (ie. the non- 
colour-sensitive plate, whether slow 
or rapid) is only sensitive to blue 
light. The manufacturer renders the 
panchromatic plate sensitive to all 
colours, but he cannot produce a 
commercial plate which is equally 
sensitive to them all. That is, the 
panchromatic plate remains still too 
sensitive to blue. Now, in order to 
correct this, the photographer stops 
some of the blue light from passing 
through the lens. Yellow glass will 
keep back blue light; in fact, it looks 
yellow to our eyes simply because 
it does keep back some of the blue, 
or all of the blue, as the case may 
be. Therefore, to compensate for the 
super-sensitiveness of the panchro- 
matic plate to blue light we use a 
yellow screen on the lens, and such 
a screen is known as a compensating 
light filter. 

To get the proper effect, the degree 
and quality of yellowness must be 
right, and this rightness is best 
obtained by using a film of gelatine 
dyed with a yellow dye, and cemented 
with Canada balsam between two 
pieces of thin and carefully selected 
patent plate glass. It has been found 
in actual practice that —though theore- 
tically one filter will give what the 
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scientists consider a correct result 
there are occasions and subjects 
where a more pleasing or a  sufh- 
ciently good result may be got with 
a filter of a paler yellow. Hence 
Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright 
(Kodak, Ltd.) make and supply three 
depths of filter, which they designate 
Kr, K2, and K3 respectively, and 
it was with these three filters that 
we made the exposures from which 
our illustrations for this article are 
printed, using for all except fig. 1 
the Kodak Wratten panchromatic 
plates. The Kr filter is very pale, 
the K2 a lemon yellow, and the K3 
a deeper lemon yellow. Of course. 
any description of a colour must be 
very approximate, and these terms 
merely give a very rough idea. 

We have seen that the panchro- 
matic plate is very sensitive to blue, 
and that the compensating filter is 
used (as its name suggests) to make 
allowance for this by cutting off some 
blue light and so giving the other 
colours a chance. It is obvious that 
this will entail a longer exposure, 
and the increases of exposure necessary 
are spoken of as the multiplying factors 
of the filters. Thus with the Wratten 
panchromatic plates the Kr increases 
exposure by 14 times, the K2 by 3 
times, and the K3 by 41 times. 

Now let us look at the illustrations 
to see what the effects actually are. 
We shall find them almost startling. 
Fig. 1 is a photograph of the poster 
on an ordinary plate. The reds are 
rendered as black, and the black 
battleship practically disappears in the 
red sky. The dark blue water and 
upper sky are quite light. 

In fig. 2 we notice a considerable 
difference, due to the fact that the 
panchromatic plate is sensitive to 
the other colours, and that these 
impress the plate to a considerable 
extent. The battleship now stands out 
from the red sky, but the blues аге 
still much too light. In fig. 3 some 
blue has been cut out by the Kı filter, 
and the red sky and blue water are 
rendered of nearly the same tone of 
grev, while fig. 4 gives us the blue 
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Fig. 1.—Ordinary Plate. No Screen. Black ship 
n red sky. Blue sea and blue sky too 
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Fig. 4.—Panchromatic Plate. 
sea and top of sky practically correct in tone 
Red and yellow behind ship also about right. 


K2 Screen. Blue 


darker than the red. Fig. 5 carries 
this a little further. Notice that in 
all the prints the black battleship is 
of the same tone, that is, black having 
no colour is not modified in any way, 
this being a test of proper exposure 
and development. These plates were 
exposed in rapid succession, the 
exposures being merely varied in 
accordance with the multiplying factor 
of the filter in use. All the exposures 
were developed together in a tank. 
Fig. 6 was exposed through a deep 
red filter, one deep enough, as a 
matter of fact, to serve as a safe 
light for a dark-room lamp when hand- 
ling any non-orthochromatic plate. 
Here, as may be seen, the reds 
throughout the poster practically dis- 
appear, and it is probable they would 
entirely disappear except for the fact 
that the lithographic ink with which 
they were printed probably contained 
minute traces of black—that is, it was 


Fig. 2.—Panchromatic Plate. No Screen Black 


ship clear from red sky. Blue sea and blue sky 
at top still too light. 


K3 Screen. 


Fig. 5.—Panchromatic Plate and 
Full correction of tones. Note all gradations in 


colours of Note also black ship same tone 
in this and preceding four examples. 

not a pure red pigment. Notice that 
the water and the sky are absolutely 
reversed. The ordinary plate, sensitive 
to blue only, has cut out the red. 
The panchromatic plate has been used 
with a filter so red that it has cut out 
all the blue. Hence the reversal of 
tone effect. 

And now just a word on the handling 
of these plates. With so sensitive a 
plate, or rather with a plate so sensitive 
to all colours, very little illumination 
of the developing room is permissible. 
Many workers handle these plates in 
complete darkness. But the more 
comfortable way is to use a Wratten 
green safelight. This gives sufficient 
light to enable one to see where dishes, 
measures, and so on are placed. 

The reason for the use of a green 
light is that the eye is more sensitive 
to very weak green light than to very 
weak light of any other colour. This 
is known as the Purkinje phenomenon. 
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K1 Screen. Note 


Fig. 3.—Panchromatic Plate. 
Reds 


improvement їп rendering of blues. 
becoming more correct. 
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Fig. 6.—Panchromatic Plate and Red Screen. 
All reds in design practically wiped out, and 
blues too dark. Result over-corrected. 


The plate is sensitive to green light, 
but the light is kept so very weak that 
it has practically no effect on the 
plate at all during the brief moment 
taken in transferring it from the plate 
box to the dark slide, and from the 
slide to the developing tank. Then 
when in the tank, covered with 
developer and the lid of the tank, 
development proceeds in absolute 
darkness, as far as the plates are 
concerned. 

Each box of plates contains a card 
which gives the formula for the 
developer, and the time of develop- 
ment at various temperatures, the 
temperature of the developer being 
taken with a thermometer before 
placing the plates in the tank. In this 
way the handling of the plates is 
simplified and the production of satis- 
factory negatives from properly ex- 
posed plates is rendered a matter of 
both simplicity and exactitude. 
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A TRIPOD ATTACHMENT. 


BALL and socket head is a very use- 
A ful piece of apparatus on a tripod 
for a light quarter-plate camera, but for 
heavier cameras it is not strong enough. 
My own camera being a postcard size, with 
a fairly heavy lens and shutter, etc., I 
found the ball and socket of no use, so 1 
made the attachment herein described. 1 
find it very handy, as the tripod can be 
firmly fixed and the camera quickly moved 
to any angle from the zenith to the ground 
beneath. This is especially useful to 
nature photographers for taking nests on 
the ground, lizards, etc. The main item 
is the back of a strongly made printing 
frame. Remove the hinges and replace 
them with strong brass ones about 1} in. 
long, which should be countersunk in the 
wood. А hole must now be made for at- 
taching to tripod top. If a tripod screw 
can be obtained to go right through the 
wood at E (in fig. 1), a hole can be cut 
through at E and a wing nut screwed on 
the protruding end of the tripod screw. 
This attaches the apparatus to the top of 
the tripod. If the tripod screw will not go 
through the wood (as my own, which is a 
fixed screw in a Jaynay Quickset tripod), 
we must go about it differently. Cut out 
a piece of brass about 13 in. by 1 in. and 
1-16th in. thick. Cut a hole in the centre of 
this with a small chisel, and make it round 
by working round in the hole the pointed 
end of a small triangular file till it is 
slightly smaller than the tripod screw. 


Fig. 1.—A, back of printing frame. B, brass 


adjustable support. C, bolt, wing-nut, and washer. 
D, tripod screw for attaching camera. E, point 
where hole is made for attaching to screw on 
tripod. 


Screw the tripod screw into this till it makes 
a slight thread but fits fairly tight. (My own 
is the small round brass plate from the 
under part of a tripod into which the tripod 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


apparatus or accessories of a 
TS of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
paid for at current rates if published. 
and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
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screw screws, and it therefore has a couple 
of threads.) A hole must now be cut half- 
way into the wood at E, into which the 
tripod screw will screw tightly. The brass 
plate is then screwed over this hole so 
that the two holes are exactly opposite. 
The apparatus can now be fastened firmly 
to the tripod. The next thing is to cut 
out a piece of curved brass, with a slot 
cut up the middle (see B, fig. 1). This 
is done with the aid of a small chisel and 


Fig. 2.—A, attachment. 
attachment fixed in position for pointing camera 
straight to ground. Camera could be pointed to 
sky by reversing on screw C. Ў 


В, tripod. This shows 


a pair of shears for cutting sheet metal. 
This must be attached by a screw at F, 
which must not be screwed too tightly. 
Now obtain a bolt about one-fifth of an 
inch thick, file off the head, and make the 
end flat on two sides. A wing nut must 
also be fitted, also a leather washer. А 
hole is now bored at C (exact position 
being found by trying with the brass sup- 
port, B), so that the bolt end will fit 
tightly in it with the aid of some thick 
glue. The end of the brass support is now 
slipped over the bolt, and the leather 
washer and wing nut screwed on at C. 
The two halves, AA, can now be clamped 
at any angle from level to perpendicular. 

A hole is now cut at D for tripod screw 
to attach camera. The head of the tripod 
screw can be filed down as much as pos- 
sible, and a hole cut in the wood for the 
head of the tripod screw to fit in when the 
two sides are closed down flat. The at- 
tachment can now be given a coat of black 
enamel, if necessary. 

The size of the printing frame back will 
depend on the size of the camera. Post- 
card size is suitable for cameras up to 
postcard or 5 by 4. It should be of fairly 
hard wood. It can be made strong enough 
for any camera, and is very rigid, the 
hinges helping to make it very firm. 


(Supplement) 3 


It can be folded flat for carrying in the 
pocket by unscrewing the wing nut and 
washer, and then slipping the end of the 
brass support off the bolt at C. 

M. THOMPSON (Melbourne, Australia). 


Fig. 3.—Showing camera pointing upwards for 
clouds, etc. Camera can be revolved so as to point 
in any direction by turning screw A. Attachment 
can be raised or lowered to any angle and clamped 
instantly by screw B. 
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AN IMPROVISED LENS. HOOD. 


i F AR from the madding crowd,” 'midst 

the pine-clad slopes of the Hima- 
layas, 1 found myself badly in need of a 
lens-hood.for my camera, which is fitted 
with a * Multispeed " shutter. The pro- 
truding flange of the lens is so short that 
the lens-hood must of necessity be a close 
fit if it was to stay in position without 
other support, and the only materials I 
had to hand were some sheets of foolscap 
paper, a tube of seccotine, a pencil, a pair 
ОЁ scissors, and some ink. 

Hence the hood itself must consist of a 
tube of paper of the correct internal 
diameter and of the correct length. To 
determine the diameter I tore some sheets 
of foolscap into narrow strips of about 
two inches wide, and, dabbing them here 
and there with seccotine, I rolled them on 
the pencil, one on top of the other, until 
I had built up an almost solid core 
slightly less in diameter than the external 
measurements of the lens-flange. I then 
proceeded more carefully, adding the strips 
bit by bit until I had got this core exactly 
the right size. 

When this was finished I rolled up 
another strip of paper on this core, taking 
care that the seccotine was so distributed 
on this particular strip that it stuck to 
itself, but not to the core upon which it 
was being rolled. 

I then slipped the core out, "offered ? 
the tube to the lens, and found to my joy 
that it was a perfect fit as far as stability 
was concerned, but it was much too long. 
By dint of looking at the focussing screen 
and cutting down the tube bit by bit with 
a pair of scissors I eventually got the 
length correct as well. All I had now 
to do was to add strips of paper of the 
correct width to the outside of the hood 
until I had a good stiff tube which would 
bear a certain amount of knocking about. 
The inside was blackened with ink, and 
the job was finished—cost nil. 


Capt. F. S. J. MURRAVY (India). 
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Photomicrography. 

I am desirous of taking up the serious study o 

en Please let me know the 

best books on the subject. F. C. (Montreal). 

We venture the guess that when you say 

microphotography you mean photomicro- 
graphy. These two terms are frequently 
confused or used as though they were 
synonymous. Microphotography is the 
art of making very small photographs of 
comparatively large things. The photo- 
graphs are so small as to require the aid 
of a magnifying glass to appreciate the 
picture. Things of this kind occasionally 
. are used as "charms " on a watch chain 
or on a pencil case. Photomicrography is 
the art of photographing very small 
things, insects, etc., on a comparatively 
large scale. Usually, but not necessarily, 
a microscope is used in this connection. 
The best book for a beginner is "First 
Steps in Photomicrography," by Martin 
Duncan, published at 1s. (Hazell, Watson 
and Viney, Ld.) This should be followed 
by “Handbook of Photomicrography,” by 
Hind and Randles, 7s. 6d. (Routledge) ; 
and this again by “ Practical Photomicro- 
graphy,” by J. E. Barnard (Edward 
Arnold). 
Drying Marks. | 

After a plate was developed and dried itYgot 

splashed. The film rose up in a blister, and 


could not be got rid of even after rewashing 
immediately af G. L. N. (York). 


ately after. 
These so-called “drying marks” are 
usually difficult and frequently impossible 
to remove. The first thing to try is soak- 
ing the plate in tepid water, i.e. about 
70 deg. F., for an hour or so, and then 
drying slowly in the usual way. If this 
fails then try rehalogenising and re- 
developing, thus: Bleach the plate in 
water 1 02., potas. bichromate то gr., 
hydrochloric acid 10 mins. Wash till the 
rebate is free from colour. Then redevelop 
in any (alkaline) developer with which 
you are familiar. Refix the plate and 
wash as usual. 


Toning P.O.P. 


. etc. ? 
O. B. (Taunton). 

We do not recommend attempting to 
keep any toning bath for P.O.P. The 
better plan is to mix up as much bath as 
is required for the number of prints to be 
dealt with, and then throw the bath away. 
Each print requires so much gold, for 
which allowance should be made. If too 
many prints are toned in a certain quan- 
tity of “bath,” the prints are starved, and 
so the toning cannot be regarded as 
thorough. There are two methods of 


toning P.O.P., viz. (1) separate toning and 
fixing, (2) combined toning and fixing. 
Dissolve the contents of a 15-grain tube 
of gold chloride in 2 oz. of distilled water 
in a new and clean glass-stoppered bottle. 
This keeps indefinitely if stored in the 
dark. (A) Phosphate bath: Water 20 oz., 
soda phosphate 3o gr., gold solution (as 
above) 1 dram. Use warm water, about 
8o to 9o deg. F.; to dissolve the phos- 
phate; when this is dissolved add the 
gold and wait till the bath has cooled 
down to about 65 deg. F. before toning. 
(B) Stock solution of sulphocyanide: 
Water 20 oz., ammonium sulphocyanide 
тоо gr. Take т oz. of this stock solution, 
dilute with water to ro oz. Take 1 dram 
of gold solution, dilute to 1 oz. with water. 
Then add this slowly, a little at a time, to 
the то oz. solution of sulphocyanide. The 
phosphate bath gives warm, red-brown 
tones, the sulphocyanide gives blue.purple 
tones. Combined bath: Warm water, say 
80 to go deg. F., 20 oz., hypo 4 oz., 
powdered chalk бо gr., lead nitrate 10 gr., 
gold chloride solution 1 to 2 drm. Mix 
in the above order. The powdered chalk 
will not dissolve. This bath should be 
shaken up two or three times, and then 
may be filtered or set aside for the chalk 
to settle down and the clear part decanted 
off for use. Toning and fixing should take 
about ten minutes. Allow at the rate of 
1 gr. of gold for twelve dark or twenty 
light quarter-plate size prints. 
Foggy Prints. " Т 

ML rit зз W ура ыры 

оп the print, and take the dish out into the day- 

light to ascertain its ен etc. 

G. H. V. L. (Walthamstow). 
We certainly advise you to revise your 

procedure as follows. Before exposure, 
guard the paper as much as possible from 
all light of any kind, and use only orange 
light in your dark-room for loading the 
camera. Be equally careful in the same 
way during development. Then rinse the 
print for a few seconds in plain water 
after development. Then place it in the 
fixing bath and turn it over two or three 
times, and do not expose it to daylight 
until it has been in the fixing bath fully 
ten minutes. 


Perspective. 

(1) How near may I approach a sitter with a 

6 inch focus lens without getting false perspec- 

tive? (2) In the case of working at close quarters, 

is it better to use a large, medium or small stop ? 

(3) Is there any contrivance for increasing the 

size of the image with my (T.-P.) camera, etc. ? 
M. J. M. (Londonderry). 


It is not possible to assign a precise dis- 
tance at which false, i.e. exaggerated, per- 
spective begins. Something depends on 
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the mature of the subject. Thus one 
would be more likely to notice it in the 
case of а full face than а profile, both 
at the same distance. Roughly put, we 
should not advise you to go nearer your 
sitters head with your lens than 6 ft., 
and better still not nearer than 10 ft. 
Perspective depends on the view-point 
position. All lenses from the same view- 
point give the same perspective, but not 
the same size of image. The longer the 
focal length the /arger the scale of image, 
and consequently—on the same size of 
plate—the smaller the picture angle or 
quantity of subject included on the fixed 
size of plate. Thus if you want a larger 
size of image, you require a lens of longer 
focal length. Аз yours is а single-exten- 
sion camera, you will not be able to get 
size by bellows extension and focal length, 
so you will have to fall back on some 
form of telephoto lens which works at a 
short bellows length and yet has a long 
focal length. The Dallmeyer Adon or 
Ross Telecentric might suit you. There is 
a fair chance of your meeting with one or 
other of these secondhand, if you make 
your wants known by an advertisement. 
Gaslight and Bromide. 

If a n has run short of gaslight paper and 

only has bromide paper in stock, what precautions 

are required when printing a thin negative ? 

A. E. J. (Cardiff). 

You must subdue the strength of the 
printing light, e.g. by increasing the dis- 
tance between the light and printing 
frame, or by covering the face of the 
printing frame with a sheet of ground 
glass or one or two thicknesses of clean 
white tissue paper. 


n 
W u please give formula for 6 by 6 ft. lan 
: screen that will bot crack or peel ой Sed rolled 

up 

(1) Gelatine, 1 lb. Soak in cold water 
1 gallon for some hours. Then warm 
gently until the gelatine is thoroughly 
melted. Add 2 lb. of zinc white, and 
finally 1 pint of glycerine. (2) Add 4 lb. 
of pale yellow soap to a pint of water. 
Warm this gently until the soap—pre- 
viously cut into thin  shavings—is 
thoroughly dissolved. Let it cool until it 
thickens a little. Stir in 2 lb. of whiting, 
and add a tablespoonful of golden syrup. 
A lantern screen may advisedly be tinted 
a very pale—all but invisible—blue by the 
addition of a mere trace of powder blue. 
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N whatever part 
of the world one 
may be living it is 


always interesting 
to see pictures of the 
scenery and daily 


life of other places. 
Here in England we have just been expcriencing snow falling, 
dull days, and chilling winds. The print before us tells of 
brilliant sunlight and genial warmth, and, in short, the opposite 
to the weather recently familiar to us. Yet in spite of these 
pronounced contrasts of climatic conditions, the fundamental 
principles of pictorial delineation are common to both. 

In this engaging picture our eye first goes to the group of 
figures squatted, apparently in serious conclave on some topic 
of local importance. This print reminds one of the great part 
which the human element plays in a picture whenever it is even 
nuoderately prominent. This being the case, it follows that 
dwc care must be taken to avoid anything like divided or con- 
flicting interest. It is a profitable question in this instance to 
consider how far the group of birds on our left, and also the two 
detached figures further away, are weakeninz our interest in 
the dominant group. Here it is not so much a question of 
rivalry as of a possible tendency to scatter one's interest. A 
painter dealing with this subject probably would have omitted 
the distant figure on our left. It is not only tco near the 
margin of the picture, but also it is of too nearly equal interest 
and importance with the other distant figure. He would also 
probably have brought the bird group a little more into the 
picture-—i.e. further away from the margin—and rearranged 
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the attitude of the birds. This group is somewhat formal, 
i.e. two with heads up, two with heads down. 

Working back to the dominant feature, i.c. the foreground 
figure group, the eye is a little worried by various strongly 
marked patches of light in the distance and behind the 
figure on the left side of the group. Here is a matter which a 
little judicious work on the print, in the direction of subduing 
these background light patches, would be highly advantageous. 
If we contrast the quiet background behind the figure on our 
right, with that behind the figure on our left, this point will 
come straight home to the observant student. 

So far as regards the constructional aspect of this picture. 
But now comes the all-important question of general effect, 
which for the most part is synonymous with its chiaroscuro or 
light and shade distribution and character. The expression or 
suggestion of bright sunlight is obviously the dominant note. 
The shortness of the cast shadows tells of a high up sun on our 
right. 

Now light and dark (or shade) are really relative quantities 
of the same thing, just as heat and cold are. In dealing with a 
subject pictorially our chief care is to go as close as possible 
to general impression, rather than to scientific record. And 
while with such bright sunshine as here suggested there is a good 
deal of difference between the sunlit portions and cast shadows 
when we give attention solely to the question of contrast, yet, 
taking in such a scene as a whole, our dominant impression is 
light rather than shade or shadow. Experience in picture 
making goes to show that we get a better general effect by making 
our picture shadows somewhat lighter, rather than darker, than 
actual light. 


IN THE VILLAGE OF CLEOPATRA. 


BY J. H. COATSWORTH (Egypt). 
The original, a toned bromide print (111 x 7), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Off to the Trenches. 


If ever I am kicked out of Long Acre, I shall know quite well 


where to go. І shall seek a longer acre—in a word, the prairies. 
They appreciate genius there. I shall win my way in Winnipeg, 
or hook on in Yukon. My liquid notes will be sung to the flow 
of the Saskatchewan river. The Rocky Mountains will rock 
to jests at which the Cotswolds and the Cheviots have stood 
unmoved. The buffalo and the grizzly bear, realising how 
much more interesting life has suddenly become, will prolong 
their stay a little before taking their skeletons to the natural 
history museums. In addition to this, I am assured that there 
are fortunes awaiting the photographer on the prairies, that 
wild, grassy, and dim hinterland of Empire, and my own 
achievements in this respect are well up to the average. My 
photographic career has been quite a success. Only for one 
instant, indeed, was it in peril, the instant, namely, when I 
nearly succeeded in producing a picture. That crisis soon 
passed over, and my closest friends now have no fear of its 
recurrence. 


Out on the Lonesome. 


With a rare self-sacrifice, the Editor has brought himself to 
such a state of mind that he can contemplate my departure with 
equanimity, if it will be for my own good. It was, doubtless, 
to sharpen the edge of my ambition, and with an entire self. 
forgetfulness, that he lately placed in my hands a French 
journal containing an article on * La Photographie au Pays des 
Prairies." It appears from this that although the subjects of 
the itinerant prairie photographer are restricted, they are pro- 
fitable. The prevailing flatness of the scenery renders land- 
scape photography at a disadvantage, but this only means that 
more attention can be given to portraiture, Even then one 
need not descend to such bathos as to portray one's fellow 
humans. The writer of this article tells us that with the aid 
of his flash lamp he photographed in one day 3,500 roosting 
fowls, though whether this means that he photographed the 
whole lot at one fell cockadoodledo, or knocked them off 
individually at the rate of six a minute, I cannot say. 


Quick Returns. 


If he worked off those roosters individually he would come in 
for a small fortune, charging, as he does, so cents, or, say, a 
couple of shillings, for each print he makes of bird or beast. 
What he charges for zoological specimens lower down in the 
scale of creation, such as human beings, for instance, he does 
not mention, but no doubt they are rated at a more modest 
figure. Anyhow he clears £26 a month, this travelling photo- 
grapher of the prairie, buys his postcards by the ten thousand, 
and his chemicals by the bale, and still further adds to his 
gains, as he goes from homestead to homestead, by developing 
spools of film for amateurs. His charge for this purpose is 
only a fraction of a penny a spool, and for printing a dozen 
postcards he charges a shilling. As, however, he mentions that 
instead of relieving the amateur of hard cash he sometimes 
exchanges in kind, and on one occasion received a motor bicycle 
in payment, one imagines that filns must be exposed galore 
in the land of the beaver. The prairies, boy, for me! 


An Inventory. 


There is one disadvantage of being a travelling photographer 
on the prairies—one has such a heap to carry about. This 
particular photographer, for instance, is equipped with a stand 
camera furnished with every movement—left, right, forward 
march—with an anastigmat, a between-lens shutter, and also 
a focal-plane, some supplementary lenses, including a tele- 
photo, the usual funeral cloth, a number of colour screens, апа 
two flash-lamps and a reflector. The flash-lamps he calls his 
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portable suns, and they enable him to bid defiance to the orb 
of day. He carries also a supplementary camera stand, with 
a head capable of being pitched at every angle which is *pos- 
sible and imaginable.” It will readily be understood that some 
angles are possible but not imaginable. Не fixes his camera 
to his shoulders by means of straps, and puts the other things 
in a bag. To an outsider it seems a pity to burden oneself in 
this way. Far better would it be to take a wife. While I think 
of it, I will make a memorandum of that. Add to accessories— 
one wife; also some packthread and pins. 


Doggy. 

I would not be so ungallant, however, as to suggest that the 
man go entirely unburdened. I would, indeed, reserve for him 
what this prairie photographer regards as his chef-d'euvre. This 
is a little mechanical dog, and without this auxiliary the camera 
and lenses and everything else might as well go to by-by. 
Doubtless, you say, he takes the thing to amuse his children. 
Well, not exactly. He has found children regarding it with a 
bored expression, as though wondering how in the world a man 
could delight himself with such a bagatelle. What the photo- 
grapher does find, however, is that this mechanical dog, when 
wound up to go through its capers, engages the rapt attention 
of every dog in the district. The canine tribe, one and all, 
become as expressive as that little dog of the nursery, who 
"laughed to see such fun, when the dish ran away with the 
spoon." Nor is it only the dogs; at the sight of this mechani- 
cal marvel the horses and colts assume “une expression des 
plus intéressantes." They immediately get what he describes 
as a luminous point in the eye—the glad eye, so to speak—and 
become soulful creatures. 


The Imperial Baby. 

Only:the baby fails to appreciate the mechanical dog at its 
full worth. There is some very sound observation here which 
the photographer of kiddies will do well to heed. His experi- 
ence of the prairies has taught this photographer that the babies 
are more impressed by what they hear than by what they see. 
When we forego our self-respect, and dangle the jabberwock 
in front of baby’s eyes, in order to get a suitable expression, 
we are proceeding on the wrong tack altogether. What we 
ought to do is to emit sounds. Therefore this prairie photo- 
grapher carries with him in his other pocket an artificial cat 
with luminous eyes (but that is a detail), holds the bulb in one 
hand and the cat in the other, and gently nips pussy's sides, 
whereupon it opens a mouth revealing teeth of snowy whiteness, 
and a tongue of rosy redness (but those are also details), and 
says, “ Miaou " as plainly as it can speak. That does it. Curiosity 
gives place to pleasure, pleasure to ecstasy. A squeeze on the 
other side, and a portrait of the prairie baby is added to the 
portraits of the other domestic animals of the Empire. Alto 
gether, prairie photography seems to have considerable open- 
ings—larger than F/4.5. 


Except Now and Then. 


“The camera gives merely what is placed in front of it. If 
there are three trees in front, it will give you three trees and 
nothing elze."— Mr. W. Thomas at the Camera Club. 


It is usual, I know, 

For the negative to show 

Just three trees in cases where 
There were only three trees there ; 
Yet I fancy there are times— 
(Dash it! cannot find my rhymes). 


But Гуе known a case or two, 
As, I do not doubt, have you, 
When there stood before the lens 
Three arboreal specimens, 

And by some mysterious mix 
(Prhaps St. Vitus at his tricks), 
The resulting neg. showed SX. 


R 
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THE PORTFOLIO. BY A. L. HITCHIN. 


The original, a bromide print (8 x 6), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Following the interesting Irish Salon of Photographv 
just closed at “The A. Р.” Little Gallery, there will be 
opened to-day (Monday, the 29th) an 
A WELSH SALON exhibition of pictorial work by mem- 
IN LONDON. bers of the photographic societies 
forming the Wales and Monmouth 
Federation. This will constitute the first Welsh Photo- 
graphic Salon to be held in London, and will be an 
indication to visitors to “The A. P." Little Gallery of 
the progress of pictorial photography in the Principality. 
Our readers will be aware that the Welsh Federation 
is of comparatively recent formation, the first exhibition 
having been held at Cardiff last year. The quality and 
variety of the work will therefore prove that we have 
a new and live force rising in the west. Reviews and 
reproductions of some of the pictures will appear in 
THE A. P. later. The exhibition is open free daily from 
IO a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
өө 9 
It is interesting to learn that French manufacturers, 
like their British rivals, are bestirring themselves to 
obtain a virtual independence so far as the 
FRANCE optical, chemical, and paper products used in 
TOO. photography are concerned. In L’Actualité 
Scientifique, M. Crinon, member of the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce and General Secretary of the 
Central Syndicate of French Chemists, urges that there 
is no insuperable difficulty in the way of French manu- 
facturers producing the equivalent of the finest German 
optical glass. He admits that at present, in photographic 
as in other kinds of scientific apparatus, German manu- 
facture is, in many respects, superior to French, and 
that this goes far to account for the grcater popularity 
of the former, although many users, for no very plausible 
reason, secm to prefer products merely because they 
bear a foreign label. French manufacturers are hesi- 
tating because they are not certain of realising suflicient 
benefits to compensate them for their initial sacrifices. 
Dans cet ordre d'idées le patriotisme est le premier 
sentiment qui doit animer tous nos industriels." They 
will certainly be protected by clauses in the trcaty of 
peace, but, M. Crinon adds, action must be taken 
at once if they are not to be outstripped on the other 
side by the British and the Americans, who are of a more 
enterprising temperament than the French, and will not 
hesitate to risk the necessary capital. 
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We have alreadv referred to the remarkable prize 
competitions announced recently in the Daily Sketch, 
the Daily Mail, and the Daily Mirror, 
in which cash to the amount of 420,000 
is offered for topical photographs rela- 
tive to the war and general subjects, the 
prizes being distributed over many weeks. We are glad 
to note that several of these prizes have already been 
awarded, and in each case for snapshots of outstanding 
interest. It is notable, too, that these have all 
been secured bv non-combatants. The ridiculous state- 
ment in a contemporary that the offer of these prizes 
would lead to the prospect of the British army at the 
supreme crisis putting down rifles and getting out 
cameras for the purpose of winning money prizes shows 
a lamentable lack of knowledge of our soldiers at the 
front, and is as unwarranted as the statement following 
it that no photographic firm of any standing in the 
country would support the enterprise of the daily papers. 
We have alreadv pointed out the extreme value that this 
scheme will be to the photographic industry, and it is 
notable that the leading firms are promptly supporting 
it, netably Messrs. Kodak, Limited, who have issued 
special posters, pamphlets, and leaflets, giving further 
publicity to the competitions. 

Realising that the cancellation of excursion facilities 
will compel a large number of Londoners to remain in 

town at Easter, the Selborne Societv 
EASTER RAMBLES has arranged for a special series of 
IN "FONDO. rambles through the highways and 
byways of London. They have 
secured the co-operation of Mr. А. Н. Blake, M.A., 
F.R.Hist. S., so well known in photographic circles, who 
will act as guide for the following series of afternoon 
walks :—Good Friday, April 2—'' London Through the 
Eyes of Shakespeare." Saturday, April z— A Walk 
Through the City.” Monday, April 5—“ Charing 
Cross to St. Paul's." Tuesday, April 6—“ Historic 
Chelsea." During these walks Mr. Blake will point 
out the historical and literary features of interest, and 
will also give advice as to subjects suitable for pictorial 
purposes. In view of the exceptional knowledge of 
London which Mr. Blake possesses, no doubt many of 
our readers will be glad to take part in these rambles. 
Tickets (1s. Od. for each walk) and full particulars may 
be obtained from the Extension Secretary of the Selborne 
Societv, 37, Walbrook, E.C. 
9o @ Q 


A conflagration, especially in a crowded London 
street, is a thrilling spectacle, but scarcely one which a 
pictorialist can hope to turn to his advan- 
tage, so very rough-and-scramble are the 
conditions. Yet Mr. S. G. Gamble, the 
second in command of the London Fire Brigade, 
in his lecture recently at the Camera Club, showed some 
extremely fine pictorial work which had been done at 
fires, notably one example of a fire in Oxford Street, 
taken some years ago by Mr. George Davison, and 
another, of a night fire at Hastings, by Mr. Fred Judge. 
From the purelv graphic point of view, probably the 
finest half-dozen negatives ever made of a fire were the 
work of a Press photographer, who, a year or two ago, 
was leaving Fleet Street on a Saturday afternoon after 
a barren dav, and noticed smoke pouring from the top 
of a large building. His pictures of heroic rescues will 
be immortalised in the annals of the fire brigade. 
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By F. C. L. 


REQUENTLY one hears, '' Oh, any- 
F one can see that with half an eye, 

and similar expressions, which 
seem to suggest that we all come into 
the world with fully equipped seeing powers, and that 
we all see things alike. Yet these tacit assumptions are 
being constantly upset by daily experience. One person 
habitually notices forms, colours, combinations, effects 
which others look at but see not. Again, one person can, 
and without effort, see details, fine differences of tex- 
ture, colour, etc., which 
another entirely fails 
to recognise, even when 
such differences are 
pointed out and de- 
scribed; this in spite 
of any need of spec- 
tacles or other ‘aid or 
corrections. Vet, again, 
two people will look 
at the same thing and 
give us quite different, 
even opposite, verbal 
descriptions. Now all 
these things lead us to 
understand that ''sec- 
ing" may, and often 
does, bear two different 
interpretations, i.e. see- 
ing with the eye, a 
physiological, optical 
process, and seeing or 
perceiving with the 
mind, a psychological 
process. 

It will be convenient in these notes to call the first 
operation briefly seeing, sight, etc., and the latter per- 
celving, perception. 

The next point is that we may fail to perceive, let 
us say, the difference between two half-tone shadows, 
monochrome shadows, not greatly different, merely 
because we give the matter no attention, or insufficient 
attention. Or we may bestow upon it our utmost 
attention, and then feel compelled to say we cannot see 
any difference. 

If it be a difference of colour, it is possible that the 
eye may be defective in the sense of some form of 
colour blindness. Education may do something in 
this case, but its possibilities are likely to be limited. 
On the other hand, i.e. apart from colour blindness or 
similar eye defects, the perceiving powers can be culti- 
vated to a degree far beyond what is generally recog- 
nised. We all have read of the powers of those races 
of men living an open-air life, where food and the 
protection from enemies (other men or wild beasts) 
become dominant factors enforcing the utmost atten- 
tion being paid to such signs as a displaced twig, a 
varied footprint, etc., on the trail. The expert physician 
or surgeon will perceive at a glance symptoms which 
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we may have had before our eyes for 
days and never perceived. 

Every man to his trade," we say. 
It is said that not only do the shep- 
herds on the Cumberland fells, but also their dogs, 
know every sheep of their flock by sight. It is their 
business to pay attention to these matters. 

So it is the business of the artist to pay attention 
to—to know precisely—the appearance of external 
nature under every natural condition of light and 
shade. The artist may go to work in two somewhat 
different wavs. First and simplest, he may look at 
a thing, and forthwith try to set down a note of its 
appearance, ie. to draw or paint it there and then, 
repeating his observations, and correcting his picture 
notes of form, colour, chiaroscuro, etc. Or he may 
look at the thing and aim at storing up a vivid mind 
impression, so that at some future time he can open 
this particular locker of his sight memory, and, as it 
were, take out the object from its store place, and set 
it before his mind's eye, perceiving it as vividly as 
though the thing itself were actually before his bodily 
eye. 

` This is not the place to discuss the relative merits of 

these two procedures. But it may suffice to say that 
many—probably most—of the great painters of the 
past used both methods, and it is pretty certain that 
in some instances—Turner, for instance—the power of ' 
memorising existed to a remarkable degree. 

It is certain, however, that as the photographer 
cannot immedi- 
ately compare his 
subject and his 
impression of it 
(i.e. the photo- 
graphic print) as 
the artist sketch- 
ing in the open 
does, hemust rely 
on the memory- 
stored picture for 
testing and cor- 
recting his ver- 
sion of affairs. 

In the early 
days of photo- 
graphy its mar- 
vellous powers so 
captivated the 
popular mind 
that few paused 
to consider in 
what degree the 
photographic ver- 
sion agreed with 
the eve version. Thus it became very generally 
accepted that the photographic version agreed pre- 
cisely, both as regards drawing and light and 
shade, apart from colour, with what the eye saw. 
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Presently scientists began to doubt the truth of 
the light and shade rendering of such an object 
as a white plaster cast, when it was found that there 
was appreciable disagreement. It was, of course, very 
soon seen that colours were glaringly falsified, blue 
coming out light, and yellow coming out dark in the 
resulting prints. The iso. or ortho. plate and colour 
screen was a great step in the right direction, and the 
panchromatic plate carried this further still. 

The drawing of the lens as compared with the eye 
version must be passed over for the moment, so that 
we may concentrate our attention on one small sub- 
division of light and shade relationships and their mental 
impressions. 

Let us take a handful of grey modelling clay, and 
spread this out more or less evenly on an old negative 
as support, then with a wire tool or any other con- 
venient thing we cut down into, 1.e. below, the surface 


Fig. 5. 


the letters forming the word ‘concave,’ and build up 
the letters of the word “ convex ” (fig. т). This model is 
arranged so that light from a window on our left falls 
obliquely on to it and photographs it. Now ob- 
serve carefully how the cast shadows fall. In the 
concave letters the cast shadows are inside the outline ; 
in the convex they are outside. In both cases the 
shadows are, of course, cast to our right by the light 
source on our left. This is an important point. 

Whether we view fig. 1 with the light at our left or 
right, yet we subconsciously imagine the light source 
is on our left, and feel satisfied the photograph was 
obtained by such an arrangement. Thus we argue 
from effect back to cause. However strong the light 
may be on our right by which we view the print, yet 
we feel the existence of a left lighting in the print. 
Our imagination is thus a powerful factor in our im- 
pression and interpretation of pictures. Now turn 
to fig. 2, in which it will easily be seen that the source 
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of lighting was in just the opposite direction to that 
of fig. т. In fact, the original object was merely turned 
upside down for taking the negative. If now we first 
fix attention on fig. I, and then drop the eye to fig. 2, 
and concentrate on the word concave, this will probably 
appear to be of raised letters, i.e. convex in effect, 
while the word convex will appear to be concave. The 
illusion may come more easily if the two figures be 
viewed at arm's length in a somewhat subdued light, 
with the light source on our left. At first it 
may be a bit obstinate in coming to us, but if once 
seen it easily reappears. (This isa point to remember 
in education of the eye—a once traversed path is more 
easily traversed a second time.) 

For a second experiment we take clay as before, 
and with a wire tool scoop out the letters F C L, 
getting a concave or intaglio effect. This is again 
photographed with a left top light effect (fig. 3), and 
with a right bottom light. The image is purposely 
put slightly out of focus so as not to show too much 
surface texture or distracting detail. (Remember this 
effect of detail presence and absence.) If we view 
figs. 3 and 4 one above the other with a left-top light, 
we shall get a concave impression, fig. 3, and a convex 
impression from fig. 4. 

But if we turn the page upside down we should get 
just the opposite effects, viz., fig. 3 convex, and fig. 4 
concave. After a few trials we shall find that we can 
sce either fig. 3 ог 4 concave or convex in any light 
merely by imagining the light source to be here or 
there as we want this or that effect. Whence we learn 
the importance of ordering our eye impressions in 
accordance with our mind impressions. 

One more experiment to conclude this first lesson 
in educating the eye. Let us take a piece of darkish 
grey paper, and with a little watery Chinese white 
wash a space of no special form (fig. 5). Along the 
edge of this space towards A we add a line or margin 
of black, and along the opposite edge a line of white 
towards B. Now stand near a window on your left, 
and hold the diagram with the A side at arm's length 
You will get the impression of a space cut out of the 
grey paper, i.e. a depression, the edge of which towards 
A is casting a shadow into the depression, while the 
opposite edge inside this depression is in strong light. 
The effect is generally concave. Note that the large 
light grey flat patch now seems to be further away 
from us than is the surrounding dark grey paper. 

Now turn the diagram round so that the corner B 
is towards the window on your left. We now have 
the impression of a thin, more or less flat substance—a 
piece of ice, for instance, resting on the dark grey 
paper. The edge of this object towards B is catching 
the light, while the opposite edge towards B is casting 
a shadow on the grey paper outside the object. The 
last point to note for the present is the way in which 
light and shade may suggest not only form but conse- 
quently relative distances. 
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(At this time of 
the year, when 
а recrudescence of 
the photographer's 
activitles is in evi- 

| dence, the motorist 
is also getting his machine, whether motor cycle, light car, 
or cycle car, into tune ready for the spring and summer. 
We have found from the queries which reach us that a 
very considerable proportion of our readers use motor 
vehicles of some kind or other, combining the two hobbies, 
and, of course, utilising the motor for getting to the subjects 
they wish to photograph. This being increasingly so, we 
have asked a motoring photographer to contribute a few 
notes on the choice of apparatus and the methods of carry- 
ing it.— Ep. A. P.] 


The Choice of Instrument. 
A3 several articles have appeared recently in the pages 
of THE A. P., devoted to a study of the points 
of various types of camera, I may assume that m 
readers will be conversant with these, and little will be 
necessary by way of explanation of such expressions as 
a fixed focus instrument, and so on. The two main points 
the motorist needs to observe are that the camera should 
be reasonably light and compact and, pos- 
sibly more important still, that it should 
be capable of being rapidly brought into 
use. The man with a four-seated or five- 
seated car may readily carry quite a large 
outfit, especially on those occasions when 
he is not touring but only out for the day, 
and so without any luggage except a lun- 
cheon basket, but I want to consider the 
matter from the points of view of motorists 
with less accommodation—say the motor 
cyclist, the man with the side-car outfit, 
and the owner of a small two-seater. 


The Motor Cyclist. 

Let me say at once that the motor cyclist 
should carry the camera in his pocket, or 
slung from his shoulder by means of a 
strap or straps. If the instrument is at- 
tached to the machine the vibration will be 
so great that it will suffer serious damage, 
screws working loose and moving parts 
rubbing against each other and chafing badly. 
Unless the camera is one of the very small 
pocket instruments, plates are almost out of 
the question. I have myself used a 3} by 
23 camera, and have carried a dozen slides 
each holding one plate, but even such an 
outfit as this is rather a drag on one’s coat, 
and as one usually drives in overalls some 
little time is lost in getting at the camera 
and the required slide. All things considered, the folding 
pocket film camera is most convenient, not only because it 
is lighter and more compact, but further, because of the ad- 
vantage of daylight changing. When touring, the films, 
whether spools or the Premo film-packs, will be packed in 
the bag amongst one’s change of underclothing, though 
it is a good plan, if in Great Britain, to post exposed films 
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MOTORIST. 


— By “LIGHT-CAR.” 


home every couple of days, and to 
purchase new films as one has op- 
portunity. In this way one’s bag- кч 

gage is kept down in weight and bulk, and the risk of dust 
penetrating the film packages is lessened. No motor cyclist 
needs to be told how the dust accumulates inside a travelling 
bag ! Whenever a film is changed in the camera the interior 
of the instrument should be dusted out or the dust blown 
out of the crevices. For a thorough cleaning the tyre 
inflator may be used, but this should be done when the 
camera can be set firmly on a table. 

Unless the individual is more enthusiastic as a photo- 
grapher than as a motorist, it is unlikely that a tripod 
stand, even of the lightest kind, will be carried, but one of 
the light clips may be attached to the handle bar and the 
camera supported on that, the stand being let down so 
as to keep the machine quite steady. 


The “ Side-carist." 

When the side-car is attached to the 6 or 8 h.p. twin- 
engined machine, the possibilities are much greater. Most 
side-cars are beautifully sprung, and if a good thick cocoa- 
mat, a small doormat, is placed in the bottom of the side- 
car any vibration is still further damped. I have carried 
both quarter-plate and 5 by 4 cameras with as many as a 


Motor Cycle and Side-car, showing method of carrying camera, etc. 


couple of dozen plates, some in dark slides and some in 
Mackenzie-Wishart envelopes, and have never found any 
trouble from vibration or dust. The illustration shows 
what 15 by far the best position for the apparatus, and there 
is, as may be seen, ample room for a small camera in its 
leather case, and a Thermos flask, without interfering with 
the comfort of the average passenger. The waterproof 
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apron is shown turned back, but when buttoned into place 
the apparatus is protected from dust and is held in position, 
particularly if a spare rug or thick shawl is folded up and 
laid on top but under the apron. If this space is needed 
for luggage when touring, of course a small camera may be 
carried by the driver, in just the same way as when riding 
solo, but most modern side-car outfits have good luggage 
accommodation under and behind the side-car body, and 
ordinary touring luggage is strapped on there. With the 
side-car, then, one may quite readily carry any type of 
camera up to a 5 by 4 outfit. The space in the side-car 
is usually sufficient to enable a light compact tripod to be 
conveniently carried, and, if possible, it should be so carried. 
I have found strapping to the luggage carrier is ап unsatis- 
factory method, which damages the tripod and neces- 
sitates a good deal of time in shipping and unshipping. 


The Small Car Man. 

It might be supposed that the small or light car afforded 
more room than the side-car. Some small cars, such as 
the 8 h.p. Rover or the 8 h.p. De Dion or the little 8-10 
Renault, probably do, and of course the larger light cars, 
many of which have a third seat or a seat wide enough to 
carry three people. But in some light cars the space is 
somewhat restricted. The Humberette, for example, 
leaves little space to spare when it has two people of normal 
size aboard. In any small car there are two places where a 
camera may be safely carried : on the seat and in the hood. 
If the passenger will look after the outfit it may be carried 
on the floor, but there is always some little risk of its being 
gradually shaken or vibrated across and against the control 
pedals, and thus an element of danger is introduced. 
Instruments which fold fairly flat may be carried in one 
of the door pockets, and are there well protected and quite 
handy when wanted for use. I prefer to have the camera 
on the seat between driver and passenger, though this 
position has its disadvantages —for the young! The 
instrument gets less dust there, and is on a sprung seat 
as well as ina sprung car. Vibration is greater when it is 
placed in the hood, and if the case is of good size the hood 
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is apt to be damaged іп time. Besides, if the hood has to 
be hurriedly erected, anything in it is a nuisance and must 
be stowed elsewhere. 

I have carried apparatus in the tool box at the back 
of the car, but with film cameras there is a good deal of 
risk, as this box sometimes gets very hot from the exhaust 
pipe and silencer just beneath it. This heat is apt to cause 
a buckling of the film, which will cause portions of the 
picture to be out of focus. Even if a fairly small stop is 
used, and so blur avoided, straight lines may be rendered 
as wavy ones and the picture spoiled in this way. 

Broadly speaking, what I have said with regard to size 
of apparatus which may be accommodated in the side-car 
applies to the light car also. It is possible to carry a 
то by 8 outfit, but such takes a good deal of stowing away. 
If one part of the rear tool box or boot is known to be 
quite cool, a large camera may be stowed away there, but 
it would be wise to have a strap attached to the floor of 
the boot so that the camera bag could be secured, and 
I should also advise the placing of a small thick mat under- 
neath it to damp vibration. A waterproof focussing cloth 
or a square of American leather cloth should be folded 
round the camera and slides before they are placed in the 
leather case, in order to exclude dust. 

In all cases care should be taken to tighten up all nuts 
when closing and packing away the camera, lest these should 
shake off and be lost. Where the more or less ever-ready 
quarter-plate or 5 by 4 instrument is used, and is carried 
on the seat or in the hood, some light form of waterproof 
case answers all requirements, but for stand cameras of 
the larger sizes a leather case is preferable, as affording 
better protection for a valuable instrument. 

Whatever type of camera is used, the lens will require 
fairly frequent attention. It should be carefully examined 
and dusted with a well washed silk rag, holding the lens 
surface which is being dusted downwards, so that the 
particles of dust will fall away from it. Constant rubbing 
with a cloth will soon damage the highlv polished surfaces 
by grinding the triturated road metal into the compara- 
tively soft glass. 
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THE SINS OF PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


MR. ANTONY GUEST FOR THE PROSECUTION. 


R. ANTONY GUEST had an attentive if a small circle of 

auditors at a Monday evening function at the Camera 
Club, when he acted the part of accusing counsel and reproached 
photographers for their misdemeanours. All the photographers 
present agreed with his denunciations, either in so many words 
or tacitly by silence. Had he spoken of the virtues of photo- 
graphers instead of their sins, no doubt they would have arisen 
as one man and stoned the smooth-speaking prophet. 

A frequent sin, in Mr. Guest's judgment, was to make a pic- 
ture appeal, not by reason of its charm, but by reason of its 
element of surprise. Many photographers entertained the idea 
that if only a work were staggering enough it need not be 
beautiful. From this point of view the tones of a quiet land- 
scape were judged to be insipid. Another, but associated, sin 
was the tendency to obscure the main idea by the introduction 
of conflicting ideas, incongruous or superfluous. It was pos- 
sible, and indeed was a great secret of craftsmanship, to echo 
the main incident subtly, repeating it in a slightly different 
form, as, for example, in the reflected image in water, thereby 
giving the picture something in common with the rhyme of 
poetry. Not only were reflections possible with water, but they 
were found everywhere in Nature, in the influence of the sky 
on the earth, in the modification of colours under light, in 
reflected lights in shadows. It was possible for the photographer 
to play upon these in such a manner as to make them support 
and not detract from the main theme. 

A fault of photographers was to give too much definition. One 
might have definition on the point of focus if it were а still 
object, but with wider definition came conflicting emphasis. It 
ought never to be forgotten that the camera could neither think 
nor feel, and was capable of rendering twigs like wire and seas 
like tin. The photographer had to endeavour after subjective as 


well as after objective truth, and the only means of giving 
expression to subjective truth was by tone. Tone was spirit, 
atmosphere, life, poetry, mystery. Mere blackness and white- 
ness did not constitute a picture. One never saw such violence 
in Nature, not even in a coalyard in snowy weather. The 
highest light and the darkest shadow ought to be regarded as the 
trump cards, to be used discreetly, so as to give the touch ot 
piquancy to the main interest. Mr. Guest urged a deeper con- 
sideration of atmosphere in portraiture. It was necessary that 
a portrait should suggest life, and if it was to suggest life the 
conditions of life must be there, in the portrait. The person 
portrayed must be able to breathe—in other words, he must 
have atmosphere, and, moreover, the atmosphere must suit the 
subject. Maidenhood, for instance, should not be represented 
in an atmosphere of blacks and browns. 

Mr. W. Thomas agreed with the lecturer in every respect, and 
put down the trouble with regard to the falsity of tone to the 
use of plates which were all more or less colour-blind. After 
a long experience both of photography and of painting, Mr. 
Thomas could say that photographers were not the only sinners. 
A good many painters were equally deficient. Mr. F. С, Lam- 
bert fell foul of Mr. Thomas in his arraignment of the plate as 
the cause of faulty tone. He could think of a number of cases 
in which tone was rendered very satisfactorily or even perfectly. 
Mr. Hector Murchison deplored conscious striving after origi- 
nality, evident in many productions. Originality, if it existed 
at all, must, like honestv, be subconscious. Mr. Guest, in his 
reply, paid a tribute to the way in which photographers endured 
criticism, That amusing writer, “The Magpie,” had lately 
said, in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, that the critics should 
be chastised with scorpions, but in his experience criticism was 
rarely or never resented. 
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10 the lantern 

' A generally re- 
T 4 garded as continuing 
through the winter months only, 
when evening lectures and other 
lantern entertainments are occurring regularly, there is no 
doubt that the production of lantern slides, and the making 
of series of lantern illustrations for lecture purposes, 15 a 
phase of work that goes on throughout the year. Notes deal- 
ing both with the production of lantern slides and their 
subsequent display are therefore always acceptable to the 
amateur photographer. 

The present is the day of the small camera, frequently 
less than lantern-plate size. Making slides by contact print- 
ing from these small plates or films is a matter of extreme 
ease, provided a little attention is given to proper 
preparation. Either gaslight“ or “ordinary ” lantern plates 
may be used, and making the slides presents no more diffi- 
culty than making a bromide or gaslight print. If the little 
negatives are on film, all that is necessary is a quarter-plate 
frame with a stout piece of glass in it (a cleaned quarter-plate 
answers well), and on this a piece of black paper of the same 
size should be placed, leaving a rectangular opening that 
will serve as a mask for the little negative. It is quite pos- 
sible, of course, to make the slide from the small film with- 
out masking it at all, but there is always the risk of consider- 
able halation, which will spoil the quality of the slide. 

If the negatives are on small plates the best plan is to make 
a mask of cardboard of about the same thickness as the 
plate, so as to form a support all round the negative when 
the pressure of the printing-frame back is applied. 

If the negatives are of the popular 23 by 33 size, it is as 
well to use a 5 by 4 or half-plate printing-frame. The card- 
board mask with the opening in the middle will then allow 
the lantern plate to be moved in different directions, so as 
to get the whole or part of the negative in the right position 
when making the contact slide. 
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Contact Printing from Large Negatives. 


Suppose we wish to make a contact slide from the centre 
of a half-plate or whole-plate negative. If a lantern plate 
be put in contact with the centre of such a negative, and 
an ordinary spring pressure frame used in the ordinary way, 
the negative is liable to fracture, for two reasons: 
the back springs are not adjusted for two thicknesses of 
glass, and this pressure is all in the centre of the negative 
while it is only supported round the edges. First bend the 
spring more straight, so as just to have spring enough to 
hold the slide on the negative firmly. Use two plain pieces 
of glass as negative, and a cover glass in place of lantern 
plate. Take away onc of the plain pieces of glass, same 
size as the printing frame, of course, and replace it by the 
negative. Now take a piece of thin card, e.g. yellow straw- 
board, and cut it to the size of the negative, and from the 
centre cut a hole corresponding to the part to be printed, 
and an easy fit for a lartern slide. This card mask helps 
in placing the lantern plate, evens up the pressure, and 
prevents the plate slipping out of place. 


Varnishing as Preservative. 

Apart from damage by fracture, the chief risk run by a 
slide is that due to the heat of the lantern. If the slide 
(gelatine film) is * bone" dry there is not much risk. But 
unless the film has been properly dried, and then varnish 
sealed, it is not at all likely to be anything like bone dry. 
To give a slide a good chance of permanence, as regards 
precaution against melting, burning, reticulation, cracking 
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of film, etc., it should be slowly heated in а cool oven with 
the door open, till it is just as hot as the hand can bear 
to hold it. It should then be varnished with dilute crystal 
negative varnish, and kept warm till the varnish is quite 
dry. Varnishing not oniy heips to preserve, but heips to 
brighten the slide by reducing the effect of surface scatter- 
ing of light. Ordinary crystal varnish may be diluted with 
an equal quantity of alcohol. The thinnest film coating 
of varnish will serve as a damp preservative. 


Diagram Slides. 


Under this term are included slides used to make an- 
nouncements, club notices, sketches, and, in fact, any direct 
hand-made line or letter. One of the easiest ways of 
making such a slide is to fix out an undeveloped plate 
an accidentally fogged plate will, of course, answer quite 
well—wash and dry it. We now have plain glass coated 
with a thin layer of clear gelatine, on which one can write 
or sketch quite easily with ordinary ink. But black water- 
proof ink is more convenient to use, and has a good body of 
black pigment in it. 


In the case of making a sketch, unless the worker is fairly 
efficient in drawing, he will be wise first to make a black ink 
line on white paper drawing, and place this under the clear 
gelatine slide, on which he then more easily makes his trac- 
ing. At first the worker may find his pen point slipping about 
more than ís desired on the smooth gelatine surface. This 
under copy and tracing method is a considerable help in 
this connection. 


Another way, as the old cookery book says, is to make the 
drawing on smooth, hard-surface paper with indelible or 
ink pencil. The lantern plate is then freely breathed on, or 
held a couple of feet away from and over a basin of steam- 
ing water, until it gets just a trace of surface dampness. The 
pencil drawing is now laid down on the damp gelatine, and 
well rubbed down with a roller squeegee. After a few 
seconds, say half a minute, the paper may be peeled off, 
leaving a pencil drawing on the film, which can now be out- 
lined in waterproof ink, and spaces filled up with colour 
washes of aniline dyes applied with a brush. 


Yet another way of obtaining black lines on clear ground 
is to take a piece of clear glass, e.g. an old quarter-plate 
negative with film cleaned off, and coat it with varnish 
coloured red by the addition of a soluble dye. When this 
is dry one “draws,” i.e. scratches or etches away the red 
varnish from the glass, leaving white, i.e. clear lines on 
red ground. As a drawing tool one may conveniently use a 
lady’s long steel hatpin. Then from this red varnish 
negative a contact slide is made in the usual way. (The 
Vanguard Mfg. Co., Maidenhead, put up a red varnish 
very suitable for this purpose. The name of this pre- 
paration escapes my memory at this moment, but a postcard 
to the company would bring the information.) 


Take note that by this red or other non-actinic-coloured 
transparent varnish one can use the tracing method by lay- 
ing the varnished plate on the drawing, and following the 
lines with the hatpin or other stylus, e.g. stecl knitting 
needle, etc. 


For white lines on black ground there are on the market 
several varnishes and prepared black-coated plates which 
are etched or scratched in the way above indicated. (Apply 
to Messrs. Houghtons, High Holborn, for these plates.) 


An emergency announcement slide may be made at a 
moment's notice by coating a cover glass with smoke (soot) 
from a wax vesta, candle, or lamp flame, and then writing 
with a pin, which leaves a clear line on black ground, 
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MACHINE PHOTOGRAVURE. 
INTAGLIO METHODS IN ILLUSTRATION; PRINTING 


HE walls of the Royal Photographic Society's lecture-room 

were almost entirely covered on a recent evening with 
specimens of machine photogravure. This process is a late 
arrival so far as machine printing is concerned, but of its con- 
quest, within certain well.specified limits, there is no mistake. 
The specimens shown were largely the collection of the lecturer, 
Mr. R. B. Fishenden, of the School of Technology in Man- 
chester, and many of them were the results of his own experi- 
ments with a small machine. Among those sent by various 
firms was the largest gravure as yet printed, a portrait of Karl 
Klic, the man who brought the process to comparative perfec- 
tion. The first copy of an English newspaper, the Southend 
Standard, to be printed by this intaglio method was on exhibi- 
tion, as were also many specimens of the Z//ustrated London 
News, as well as, from America, the Mew York Times and the 
Toronto Sunday World, and from Germany, where some very 
beautiful work has been done along these lines, in the shape of 
early issues of the Freiburger Zeitung and the Hamburger Frem- 
denblatt. The very first example of two-colour work in photo- 
gravure to be produced in ordinary commercial practice was 
also on exhibition. Another interesting exhibit, sent by the 
Intaglio Patents, Ltd., was an actual cylinder, weighing 2 cwt., 
and—a thing very rarely seen outside a photogravure works—a 
set of transparencies made up ready for actual exposure. 

The methods of printing employed for this purpose, as Mr. 
Fishenden showed, are those which have been followed for a 
long time past by calico and wall-paper printers. Every year 
the printing of magazines and of illustrations generally was 
carried out to a greater and greater extent by this method. He 
did not think it probable, however, that photogravure would be 
employed extensively for daily newspaper printing. One of the 
chief drawbacks to its use in this connection was the greater 
time which it involved The making of the large number of 
duplicates necessary 1п newspaper printing was very quickly 
carried out by means of the ordinary stereotyping method, 
whereas in photogravure the etching of one duplicate cylinder 
occupied as much time as the making of the original cylinder 
itself. Moreover, although good results had been obtained with 
the ordinary newspaper, the different behaviour of papers pos- 
sessing apparently the same physical properties was puzzling, 
and ordinary wood pulp paper did not appear to be very suit- 
able. There was much work still to be done, both with regard 
to the paper and the ink used in the process, and for the pre 
sent he thought that its use would be confined to weekly and 
special issues, though in that field it would meet with a con- 
tinually widening application. 

Mr. Fishenden’s lecture, which occupied nearly two hours in 
delivery, covered a vast field, and, naturally, most of his points, 
especially those relating to the actual machine printing of a 


photogravure plate, were of greater interest to the students in MES ` ES ч ¥ 

this special branch of technology, a large body of whom were ` O EV 

present, than to the general mass of photographers. Аз to the Nec 29 

carbon tissue employed in this work, he said that any variety 8 MEER 
might be used, with the proviso, however, that the photogravure n S SEEN a ES 


tissues were always made with a relatively small amount of 
pigment; a further requirement was that they should be quite 
flaccid in the ordinary state. The sensitising bath was of 
importance. In printing by artificial light there was a 
good deal of shortening of range (i.e. flattening), and this was 
usually overcome among practical workers by increasing the 
range of the transparencies, but he found it much more satis- 
factory to alter the concentration of the sensitiser. Working 
with a 220-volt enclosed arc lamp, he found himself limited to 
1] per cent. sensitiser, but with the new Westminster flame arc 
lamps one could use а 5 per cent. sensitiser, with many advan- 
tages. Sensitising must be carried out under uniform condi- 
tions, and the time of immersion of the tissue and the tempera- 
ture must be constant. If not constant, the amount of bichro- 
mate absorbed by the gelatine and the character of the resulting 
sensitiveness would not be the same, 

The lecture was one of the most interesting, practical, and 
fresh that has been delivered in photographic circles for some 
little time. 
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For various reasons it is some- 
times desirable to simplify the 
background of a subject, the 
negative of which we already 


have. The above study of 
apple blossom is a case in 
point. This is an enlargement 


after the background had been 
modified in the manner de- 
scribed below. First of all, it 
will be advisable to note that 
illustration A, on page 260, is 
a straight print from the negative as made. The back- 
ground is composed of trees and sky, but it is so badly 
marked with blobs of light that the effect is altogether 
unpleasant, and attracts too much attention. 

Taking the negativein hand, the whole of the bough, 
with the green leaves and blossom, was painted black 
on the film side, taking care to refer to the contact 
print from time to time to follow the outlines correctly. 
A rather thin positive was made from the negative 
when the painting was completed, with the top edge 
and left corner of the two plates exactly over each 
other. This is very necessary to facilitate registration 
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IMPLIFYING THE BACKGROUND OF A BLOSSOM STUDY. 


By HAROLD G. GRAINGER. 


of the negative and positive later on. 
of this positive is seen in illustration B. 

Another positive was now made from the negative 
in the same manner, but much stronger than the first 
one. When dry, the bough, leaves, and blossom were 
painted black, and appeared as illustration D. 

Proceeding to make an enlargement from the nega- 
tive, the black paint was washed off, and, when dry, 
the first positive B was fixed in perfect register with 
it, film to film, and bound up like a lantern slide. By 
this means the background was considerably lightened 
in tone, and a print was made at this stage. This is 
seen in illustration C. 

A further improvement was effected by toning down 
the light part of the background to give more relief to 
the blossom, and was managed in this way: An expo- 
sure was made in the usual way, and then the negative 
with the positive B attached to it was withdrawn from 
the carrier, and the positive D put in its place. 

Registering exactly with the negative along the top 
edge, it was placed in the same position, and an exposure 
given to produce the effect desired. In this case the 
exposure was about three seconds, whilst the rest of 
the subject received about sixty seconds. 


The appearance 
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THE BEAUTIFUL ALABASTER MOSQUE ON THE CITADEL OF CAIRO. BY DONALD MCLEISH. 
The lofty and graceful minarets form the chief landmark of the city. 
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BY WILL CADBY. 
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A LONDON BOY. BY M. O. DELL. 
The original, a bromide print (94 x 114), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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PICTURES BY MR. MARCUS ADAMS 
AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


HE show of work by Mr. Marcus Adams at the Camera Club 

wil help visitors to appreciate the qualities that have 
enabled him to make a distinct and personal mark on artistic 
photography. Aided by imagination and sympathetic percep- 
tion, he has manifested quite an exceptional capacity for bring- 
ing out the subjective aspect of his themes. Не can, at his 
best, project the sentiments that they arouse as well as their 
material character, and this faculty not only makes his work 
interesting, but gives it distinction, Such being the aim of all 
artistic workers, whatever their stage of progress, they may be 
recommended to inspect this exhibition as a source of profitable 
study. 

Not that the individual methods can be copied, for these, 
after all, are the expression of personal qualities, but a com- 
prehension of the means and impulses, and the adaptation of 
one to the other, cannot fail to be helpful. 

In the present collection Mr. Adams illustrates “Types of 
English Children," but he has also included portraits and other 
designs that, while not coming under this heading, introduce 
acceptable variety. 

The representation of childhood is an elusive undertaking 
that has often baflled those photographers who have not devoted 
themselves so persistently as Mr. Adams to capturing the spirit 
of the subject. Indeed, no more important hint will be carried 
away than that, to do justice to child pictures, it is necessary 
to perceive and to represent the very essence of childhood, its 
elfin vivacity and innocence, brightness and delicacy, rather 
than to search laboriously for the facial peculiarities that are 
supposed to constitute a “likeness.” 

There is much to be sought in * movement " and in the appro- 
priate and suggestive use of light and tone to convey the state 
of being of childhood rather than the individuality, for in juve- 
nile life personal character 1s undeveloped and does not need to 
be insisted on to the same degree as in maturity. 

Mr. Adams does not always succeed in what must be regarded 
as a most exacting task. Some of his efforts seem tentative, as 
if he were searching for the quality that imparts life; some 
seem nearly to attain the object and only just to fall short. You 
cannot hit so elusive a mark every time; but it is worth while 
persevering if one arrives now and then at such a result as the 
picture entitled “Innocence” (reproduced some time ago in THE 
A. P.), in which a delicate piquancy of handling contributes 
to the fairy-like vivacity and lightness, and the pretty expres- 
siveness of the face gains point through the delicate simplifica- 
tion of the drapery. Tender tones accord with the spirit of the 
theme, and produce an appropriate atmosphere. 

But this is not the case in the forcible child.portrait No. 53, 
where a vigorous contrast of light and shade and a background 
of unatmospheric darkness constitute an arrangement that does 
not carry out the idea. This, however, emphasises the lesson 
that if the child spirit is to be rendered, all the parts must 
help, and success is gained through harmonious co-operation, 
not through contrast. 

There are other prints in which heavy tones interfere with 
the natural lightness and delicacy of the subject, and there are 
notable examples of bright and airy treatment enforcing the 
sentiment. "Sunshine" is a pretty production, with a childish 
movement of the arm shading the face, and a sunny light that 
tells effectively, though only contrasted with a tender shadow 
tone on white, The spirit of the theme is rendered again in 
“Early Bloom," a child with flowers, sympathetically treated 
in appropriate tone, with dainty work in the hair. Peep-bo! “ 
in which a bright little girl peeps through her hair, is very 
natural, and has a pleasing touch of playfulness. 

Some of the other works exemplify Mr. Adams's talent for 
original and graceful composition. One of the best instances is 
“Flowers,” a fanciful and suggestive work, which I cannot 
help thinking would have been still better if the top of the 
model's head had not been cut off. There is charm in the easy 
pose and in the delicate blossoms, and it is worth noting how 
the interesting lines harmonise with the curving triangle formed 
by the hair on the forehead, an arrangement that sets a “note” 
for the composition. The expressive portrait of “Phyllis” has 
natural “movement” and original composition. “Dorothy” is 
a pleasing work that derives additional brightness and interest 
from appropriate lightness of tone and suggestive treatment. 
The charming “ Miss Carew Hunt” is perhaps unsurpassed as an 
expression of Mr. Adams’s power in decorative portraiture. 
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“Dignity,” with all its cleverness, would be more attractive if 
the pretty model were gracefully posed instead of sitting bolt 
upright; but one cannot overlook the deft craftsmanship dis- 
played in the refined tones of the lace kerchief and costume. A 
very dainty figure 1s represented in “The Bow,” and it is a pity 
that the tones of the surroundings do not suggest an outdoor 
scene, and cause one to suspect a studio “property.” 

Mr. Adams does not show much open-air work, but that he 
might produce effective landscape is clearly indicated in “The 
Lonely Child,” where the bold sky, cliff and sea, and the sense 
of atmosphere are interesting enough to eclipse the tiny figure 
of the child on the seashore. 


Royal Photographic Society.—A house exhibition of prints by 
Mr. Fred Judge is now open at 35, Russell Square. 


The Amateur Postal Camera Club.—There are vacancies in 
this club for a few good pictorial workers. Applications, 
enclosing specimen prints, to be made to the hon. secretary, Mr. 
W. L. С. Bennett, Kemerton, Lustleigh, Devon. 


Hampshire House Photographic Society are holding their 
fourth annual exhibition from March 26 to April 8 at the Hamp- 
shire House Club, Hog Lane, Hammersmith, W. It is open free 
to the public daily from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


The Cambrian Postal Camera Club has vacancies for new mein- 
bers. The annual subscription is 3s., the club year commencing 
on April 20. Application for particulars should be made to the 
hon. secretary, Miss Cluneglas Davies, Millfield, Lampeter, Car- 
diganshire. 


Hove and Brighton Camera Club’s members’ exhibition closed 
on March 27, having been most successful, notwithstanding the 
present adverse conditions. The challenge salver for the best 
picture in the exhibition was awarded to Mr. F. Burfield Dyer, 
and the junior trophy to Mr. A. F. Blackman. 


Dark-room Ventilation.— Clockwork fans, suitable for the ven- 
tilation of dark-rooms, are supplied by Mr. G. Bishop, Mary 
Ann Street, Birmingham. These fans, which are specially usetul 
in hot climates, can be obtained in two patterns for large or 
small rooms. An attachment can be supplied for use as a 
whirler if desired. 


Toronto Camera Club.—The twelfth salon of the club will be. 
held in the gallery at No. 2, Gould Street, Toronto, Canada, 
from April 26 to May 1. Pictures, which must be sent by post 
from points outside Canada (mounted but not framed), must be 
delivered not later than April 12. Entry forms and full parti- 
culars of the exhibition may be obtained on application to the 
secretary, Mr. Geo. Washington, 2, Gould Street, Toronto. 


A Letter from the Front.“ — It may interest our readers to. 
know that the picture by Mr. Cadby appearing on p. 263 of 
this issue under the above title shows the two little daughters. 
of Mr. Perceval Gibbon, the well-known author and journalist. 
They are actually reading a letter from their father, no doubt 
written in a very different strain from the communications from 
his pen which appear from time to time in the Daily Chronicle. 


The Autotype Company, of 74, New Oxford Street, W., inform 
us that, in addition to the production of Autotype Carbon prints, 
they have now opened a bromide enlarging department, which 
has already met with great success. Their endeavour is to turn 
out work of the very highest quality, and customers who prefer 
to leave details as to mounting, etc., in their hands can feel 
assured as to the artistic character of the results. Particulars. 
as to terms can be obtained on application to the above address. 


Post Office Savings Bank Photographic Society.— The first 
exhibition of this society, which has just been held, was entirely 
successful, both as regards quality and quantity, and the 
organisers are to be congratulated upon the result of their 
efforts. The membership of the society includes several excel- 
lent pictorial workers, and notable among the exhibitors were 
Messrs. E. A. Ife, W. L. Shand, F. K. Hirst, апа H. C. Tyrrell. 
The finish, mounting, and framing of the pictures had evidently 
received very careful consideration, with the result that the 
exhibition as a whole presented a very pleasing and satisfactory 
appearance, The judge was Mr. F. J. Mortimer, F. R. P. S. 
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A PORTABLE DEVELOPING AND CHANG- 
ING CABINET. 


HE following contrivance was shown 
me with pride by a photographic 
friend who has no proper dark-room. The 
. idea, of course, is not entirely new, for 
several developing boxes of a very similar 
kind are on the market; my friend's 
device has, however, certain good points 
of its own, and may commend itself to 
those readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER whcse operations have to be 
<arried out in the limited space of a modern 
“ bijou villa ” or °“ self-contained flat.“ 
As will be seen by fig. 1, the apparatus 
consists of a wooden box with a sloping 
top, in which is an opening, A, covered 
with ruby glass. There is a second open- 
ing in the back, shown in fig. 2, at the top 
and bottom of which are fixed grooved 
rails, B and C. Between the latter slides 
a frame, D, carrying a second piece of 
ruby glass. Circular holes are cut in the 
two sides, over which are fastened twill 
sleeves, E and F, having their outer ends 
drawn close by means of elastic. The 
dishes, graduates, and solutions are placed 
inside the box, together with the dark- 
slide containing the plate to be developed, 
and the sliding window is closed. The 
worker's hands are then inserted through 
the sleeves, the elastic clinging round 
the arms and preventing the admission 
of stray white light. If a lamp, G, is set 
at the rear, or if the cabinet is placed 
against a window in the daytime, the 
interior is illuminated through the back 
ruby glass and the worker is able to go 
through the various manipulations of 
development, viewing progress through 
the ruby glass in the sloping top, 
since red glass is transparent to red light. 
Asa little light is lost through the presence 
of the second glass the negative will seem 


a trifle denser than it really is, and allow- 
ance must be made for this. 

For making the cabinet, } in. wood is 
quite thick enough, except for the ends, 
the sliding frame and the grooved rails, 
for which 1 in. material should be used. 


A convenient size for work up to half- 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


plate is: 1 ft. т} in. long, 9 in. wide, 
94 in. high at the highest portion of the 
slope and 6} in. high at the lowest. 
Two pieces, 1 ft. 1] in. by 9 in. will be 
wanted for the bottom and back; one 


piece, І ft. I} in. by 6 in. for the front; 
one piece, т ft. 14 in. by оў in. for the top; 
and two pieces for the ends, 8] in. wide, 
9 in. at the longer side, 6 in. at the shorter 
side, and with the sloping side therefore 


measuring a shade over gin. Theopening 
in the back is 5} in. by 41 in., while that 
in the top is 7 in. by 6in. The two circu- 
lar holes in the sides are 31 in. in diameter. 
The sliding frame is 74 in. by 6} in. outside, 
and has a rebate to take the ruby glass, 
which is fixed by a thin beading glued in. 
The glass in the top is secured on the 
inner side by a grooved beading fastened 
with small screws. The grooved rails 
for the sliding frame may be constructed 
in two pieces, one of } in. and one of 1 in. 
material, glued or screwed together. 

The sleeves should be 8} in. long and 
5} in. wide when flat; they will then be 
34 in. in diameter. A double thickness of 
black twill may be used. About 1 in. 
from the outer end small rings, sold at 
one penny per dozen for '' Dorothy“ 
bags, are sewn round at short intervals, 
and through these elastic is threaded. 
This should be tied sufficiently slack to 
permit the insertion of the arm, yet tight 
enough to grip closely. The other ends 
of the sleeves are secured round the inside 
margins of the circular openings in the 
cabinet by small brass-headed nails, 
first applying a coating of thick glue for 
about in. all round the said margins, 
and turning down the edges of the material 
on the glue. 

The cabinet is now put together. First 
the grooved rails are screwed in their 
proper places on the back, taking care 
enough room is left lor the free movement 
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of the sliding frame. Next the front is 
nailed on the two end pieces, then the 
back, then the bottom, using small French 
nails. The sloping top is fixed last, 
doing this gently to avoid injuring the 
ruby glass; before that is done, however, 
the.upper edges of the front and back 
must be bevelled, so as to be flush with 
the top. A careful search is now made 
for any cracks admitting light, and these 
are stopped up inside with putty. A short 
screw is fixed in the back at H to act as a 
stop for the sliding frame, so that when 
the latter is pushed right in it may be 
known to cover the opening completely. 
This completes the cabinet. The total 
cost should be well under half-a-crown, 
if the wood is obtained from a box or 
packing-case. А neater finish results by 
treating the exterior of the cabinet with 
oak or ebony varnish stain, but this may 
well be omitted. 

Among other purposes, the cabinet may 
be employed {ог filing  dark-slides, 
changing plates, or even for developing 
bromide paper and postcards, though 
for the latter object yellow glass is pre- 
ferable. When the cabinet is not in use, 
the chemicals, dishes, and measures may 
be stored inside. AOL, 
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A HANDY LAMP FOR BROMIDE WORK. 
HIS lamp may be made in a few 
minutes, and will be found quite 

satisfactory either when bromide printing 

or enlarging. 

Take a cardboard box (a boot box is 
quite suitable), cut out from the lid a 
rectangular opening nearly full size, and 
paste yellow fabric in the opening so 
formed. Make a cut along three sides 
of one narrow end of box and bend up 
rectangular piece of cardboard so formed 
(see illustration). Place a lighted candle 
inside box and put on lid. The lamp is 
now ready for use. I generally hang the 
lamp on wall over developing bench, and 
find that the light which comes through 


opening and which can only reach the 
bromide paper by reflection from the ceil- 
ing, causes no fog. As an additional 
precaution, however, a piece of cardboard 
bent round as shown dotted may be added. 
No side vent holes will be found neces- 


sary. T: X E. 
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HOSE readers who have made their 


first acquaintance with practical 
photography during the last ten or fifteen 
years may be surprised to learn that in 
the previous times the art or dodge of 
vignetting was regarded as a precious trade 
secret, to be learnt only after payment of 
a fee. In those days the vignetting card 


was generally temporarily fixed to the face 
of the printing frame by a couple of tacks 
or drawing pins, and the space between 
the negative and vignetter was loosely 
packed with cotton wool, which was 
slightly rearranged from time to time 


A.—BEDTIME 


BY RALPH T. NEWMAN. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


Every week two or three prints entered in Tux AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


during the printing. In the case of a non- 
white or light background, it was not un- 
common to block out the background 
tightly round the figure with black var- 
nish, orange paper, etc. This gave a 
hard, blank.paper effect. Later on, vig- 
netting was often done by using so-called 
vignetting glasses, i.e. pieces of glass 
about the size of the negative, at the 
centre of which was a colourless oval 
space gradually shading off into orange- 
yellow glass. 

The two examples here selected for the 
purpose of giving hints on vignetting 
remind one of those early days in an in- 
teresting and significant manner, suggest- 
ing that there is a general tendency to 
make similar mistakes, 

For instance, in print А we have a blank 
white background. Whether this is the 
result of stopping out 
the background or not 
does not matter in the 
least. What we have to 
consider is the effect on 
the print. Now, blank 
white paper cannot 
suggest anything at ali 
except empty void. 
This corresponds to no 
previous experience. As 
William Hunt, the 
artist- philosopher, says, 
“Nothing is properly 
apparent without а 
background.“ 

Turning to the other 
example, B, we see 
something in the nature 


B.— THE APPLE. 


of background beyond the figure. Here 
we are taken to the opposite extreme, 
viz., very noticeable darkness. Experience 
shows that for the most pleasing effects in 
vignetting, extremes of light and dark are 
undesirable in the background. The best 
effect is a quite light grey, such, for in- 
stance, as that obtainable by using an 
ordinary light yellow blanket as back. 
ground. 

Naturally, the head part of a portrait 
is usually of the greatest interest. 
The hands, however, are sometimes of 
special importance. In A we see the effect 
of a blank white-paper background and 
an ill-cut vignetter, which cuts off the 
mother’s upper arms and similarly muti- 
lates the child. This prevents the parts 
of the picture holding together. 

In example B we see the bad effect of a 
far too dark background. The shape of 
the vignetter is thus unpleasantly forced 
on our attention. The handle of the 
perambulator is made one of the chief 
features in the picture. i 

Another point of first importance 
brought to mind by both these two prints 
is the general quality of the negative. By 
the nature of the case a vignette is char- 
acterised by light tones and lightness 
generally. Therefore it is very desirable 
that our negative should be one capable 
of rendering good gradation of tones at the 
light end of the scale. This means that 
the exposure of the negative must not 
have been so long as to merge the lighter 
tones, and ase the development must not 
be carried so far as to equalise the lightest 
tones. 


BY J. T. CORNEY. 


From the Beginners' Competition. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


A Lancashire Federation Meeting. 


! The secretaries and lecturers of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Union are to meet on Saturday, April 17th, 
at the Old Academy, Bridge Street, Warrington, at 
3.30 in the afternoon, when several matters of import- 
ance will come up for consideration. If the secretary 
is notified not later than April 14th, he will arrange 
for tea, which 15 fixed for 6 po. One of the points 
is that the annual excursion for this year be fixed for 
Whalley and the Ribble Valley on Saturday, June 
19th; but as all railway excursions are now cancelled, 
and there appears to be every probability that no 
better conditions will then prevail, it is just as well 
to consider the whole quen in all its bearings, and 
see if something more definite can be arranged. Even 
the Warrington meeting of secretaries may be adversely 
affected by the restricted train arrangements, so it is 
well that early enquiry should be made locally by each 
representative, and so ensure no disappointment at 
the eleventh hour. 


The Excursion Problem. 

The above note will also remind secretaries and 
other society officials of the possible difficulties in 
arranging summer excursions for this year, and during 
the next few weeks enquiry should be made at the 
railway stations as to which Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon trains have been cancelled, and if all cheap 
bookings are suspended. Perhaps a good suggestion 
is that societies should, as far as possible, arrange for 
country rambles, where the motor-bus and electric 
tramways can lend a useful lift on the outward journey, 
and finish up somewhere in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of a railway. It would help the idea if competi- 
tiohs were arranged in harmony with the conditions. 
Fix one Saturday for the best subjects in wild flower 
studies ; another afternoon for cattle studies and farm- 

ard subjects. I nearly said picturesque farmhouses, 
emi they are so few in number that I fear the ramblers 
would require a motor-car to find them. July would, 
however, provide a wealth of haymaking studies, and 
August for the harvesting, particularly this year, 
when so many womenfolk and Роше children will 
have to take a hand in the gathering of hay and the 
corn. Subjects of these kinds will have more than a 
pictorial interest in the years to come. 


While London Sleeps. 


The number of members attending the recent meet- 
ing of the Bowes Park Club was very gratifying, and 
was considerably above the average. It was curious, 
because the subject was simply a travel lecture on 
the Lake District sent on by the R.P.S. Affiliation, 
the paper being read by the president. It is, however, 
gratifying, because it betokens that a great interest in 
photography still exists, despite adverse conditions 
affected by the war and other matters. What a latent 
field this London area presents for the activities ofa 
pushing photographic federation, where paper lectures 
are unknown, but where the personal element is 
rampant! The Southern Federation is now swinging 
along, the Welsh Federation is on its feet, and a new 
federation is just out for Glasgow and district. Ask 
any of these if they would go back to the old order 
of things. Their answer would be as loud and as 
bold as the soldiers’ reply to the ' Are we down- 
hearted ? ” 


The Growth of Photography. 


There was a large attendance at the rooms of the 
Herefordshire Photographic Society on Friday even- 
ing, when Mr. Alfred Watkins, the president of the 
society, gave an able address and demonstration of 
cinematography. Photography, he said, was a form 
of culture which had existed for seventy-six years, 
and originated simultaneously with the English and 
French in friendly rivalry. The English inventor was 
Fox Talbot, and the French inventor Daguerre. The 
Germans at that time took no part in it; they came 
in later, and had done splendid work during the latter 
part of the period. He (Mr. Watkins) had been in 
practical touch with photography for the past forty- 
two years, and had really watched the evolution of 
the art. Having shown a slide of his first photograph 
taken of a voluntcer camp in 1872, Mr. Watkins demon- 
strated the growth of the art up to its present high 
state as shown in cinematography or the photography 
of moving objects. 


Yorkshire Federation. 

The same difficulty of anticipating the arrange- 
ments for the Federation excursion of the Yorkshire 
societies was met with at the delegates’ meeting at 
Bradford on Saturday last. The Yorkshire Federa- 
tion having already fixed up June 19th for the gather- 
ing at Ilkley aa d Bolton Abbey, they cannot yet 
anticipate it coming off until they know what the 
railways are going to do. To organisc the event, with 
excursion fares cancelled and only ordinary rates 
available, would be to spell failure from the start. 
This was foreshadowed by the very thin attendance 
of delegates at the Bradford mecting last Saturday— 
the thinnest attendance I have seen for a year or 
two. As soon, however, as anything can be definitely 
fixed, it will be announced in this page. 


Yorkshire's President. 


Saturday's meeting was held mainly to elect the 
next year's officers and council, which, I believe, are, 
generally speaking, as you were." Perhaps the 
most important election or re-election is that of the 
genial president, Mr. J. W. Wright, of the Sheffield 
Photographic Society, who, I regret to announce, is 
in a rather precarious state of health. Mr. Wright 
had a serious breakdown some little time ago, and at 
present is endeavouring to recuperate at Bourne- 
mouth. His many friends in the Yorkshire societies 
will echo the vote of sympathy the delegates unani- 
mously passed assuring him of their earnest wish for 
his speedy recovery to a complete state of health, and 
in re-electing him again to the head office of the 
Federation. When Mr. Wright first accepted the 
office of president he intimated he should visit eve 
society during his term if he was invited, and I thin 
everyone took the hint. Until he completely recovers, 
the vice-presidency will assist him in maintaining the 
functions of the office. 

The following societies have recently changed their 
secretaries, and all communications should now be 
addressed—for Rochdale Amateur Photographic 
Society, H. Dawson, 97, Rugby Road, Rochdale; and 
Burnley Photographic Socicty, J. H. Richmond, 12, 
Steer Street, Burnley. 


In Me nory. 
The Yorkshire Federation will miss a couple of 


. genial and happy faces at their subsequent gatherings, 


which will be greatly regretted by the many friends 
they have made in their long connection with the 
Union. Mr. Whitaker, one of the jolly old souls from 
the Rodley Photographic Society, passed away a 
couple of weeks ago almost with dramatic sudden- 
ness, having taken a chill. Mr. Whitaker occasion- 
ally exhibited a little work at their local exhibitions, 
but his main forte was the maintenance of the social 
element, and this was well evident in the year of his 
presidency of the Rodley Society. The other loss is 
the death of Mr. J. Ingham Learoyd, who for eight or 
nine years was the president of the Halifax Camera 
Club, now defunct, and a lecturer on the staff of the 
Yorkshire Photographic Union almost from its in- 
ception. Mr. Learoyd was a great traveller, and almost 
every society in Yorkshire has had his“ Scampers on 
the Continent " in eight sections, each of two to three 
hundred slides or more, if the lantern could swallow 
them. If that were impossible, then he sometimes 
tried the swallowing capacity of his Yorkshire friends 
with '' Basiliconthaumaturgical Views." A congenial 
companion, pleasant, amiable, with a wealth of stored- 
up material, and if he tried a conversation in figures 
well, he was an easy first. Long will he be remem- 
bered in Yorkshire for his wealth of subjects and good 
comradeship. A vote of condolence with his family 
was passed by the Yorkshire delegates. 


Yorkshire Officials. 

The Yorkshire officers elected or re-elected are: 
President Wright (Sheffield); vice-presidents, C. B. 
Howdill (Leeds), W. H. Houghton (Huddersfield), 
J. F. Seaman (Bradford), W. Holmes (Wakefield), 
W. H. Atkinson (Batley), F. Thorne (Normanton) ; 
treasurer, F. Atkinson (Hull) ; hon. sec., lantern slide 
section, W. H. Womersley (Bradford); hon. sec., 
print рокын; H. Crossley (Rodley); business secre- 
tary, Ezra Clough (Bradford); judges, F. Atkinson, 
Godfrey Bingley, Н. G. Grainger, С. B. Howdill, 
Alexander Keighley, Percy Lund, H. S. Nutt, J. 
Pearson, Harry Wanless, and J. R. Wigíull ; auditors, 
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H. Darley (Wakefield), J. Skilbeck (Leeds). In addi- 
tion to the delegates sent by the sccieties the follow- 
ing are co-opted: W. H. Atkinson, E. Clough, H- 
Crossley, A. Darley, W. Holmes, W. Н. Houghton. 
C. B. Howdill, F. G. Issott, Lt.-Col. R. E. Johnscn. 
J. F. Seaman, J. Skilbeck, G. Thistlethwaite, W. E. 
Townend, W. Trickett, W. H. Womersley, J. W. 
Wright, and J. R. Wigfull. 


Glasgow and District Federation. 

The Glasgow and District Photographic Union 
recently met at the rooms of the Cowlairs Camera 
Club, and a good attendance of delegates gathered 
together. Among other business before the meeting 
it was decided to hold an exhibition of pictures ip 
the Co-operative Hall, West Nile Street, from the first 
to the eighth of May, and all societies have promised 
to contribute. Three outings were also arranged for 
the coming season, respectively to Tillietudlem (I hcpe 
I am correct in spelling it), Strathblane, and Barr- 
head, and a competition for pictures taken at these 
outings was also arranged. The president of the 
Union presented a plaque to the Union, which is to 
be presented to the Partick Camera Club at their 
annual meeting as an award for their recent success 
2 the lantern slide competition instituted by thc 

nion. 


For the Ear of Glasgow. 

The Dennistoun Amateur Photographic  Associa- 
tion have recently held their annual meeting, and the 
reports on progress by the secretary and finance һу 
the treasurer were well received by the excellent 
array of members present. I understand their exhibi- 
tion takes place from April 17th to April 24th, for 
which the members have promised a nice little collec- 
tion of work; but friendly photographers resident in 
the district will receive an encouraging welcome ií 
they will also contribute one or two examples of their 
work. The secretary of the society. Mr. John Mac- 
donald, is a knowing scribe ; he writes that he is sure 
that Ariel“ can reach the ears of these outside 
workers better than he can hope to do. So, Glasgow 
workers, fall on him in numbers at 135, Hill Street, 
Dennistoun. 


The A. P." Helps. 

Mr. F. C. Boyes, F.R.P.S., lecturing at the Hamp- 
shire House Photographic Society (Чашкы) 
on a recent Thursday, had some very happy examples 
to illuminate his subject, which was picture making 
By the way of explaining the rules 
of picture making, he emphasised his remarks by 
means of many reproductions of pictures taken from 
back numbers of Tux A. P. Speaking of light and 
shade in photography, he compared the rints to a 

iano, bass and treble, v. shadow and high light. 
Vith the piano, a bang at each end of the keyboard 
did not produce harmony, neither did a patch oí 
shadow without detail and a patch of high light 
make a picture; it was the gradation of tones and 
shadow which made for perfection in both. 


A Pinhole Point. 


When Mr. W. Duxbury, of Blackburn, visited the 
Accrington Camera Club, he found a most diverting 
controversy was raging as to what a pinhole really 
was, and, summarised, they arrived at ‘‘ What is 
nothing ? or, as one member said, “ A hole with 
nothing round it." That, however, was before he 
lectured on the subject, and I wish I bad space to 
quote him in full because he was so informative. 
Here is one of the points he made. For the making 
of pinholes, which are not made with a pin, as the 
name might suggest, but with a very fine needle, Mr. 
Duxbury advocates the use of thin sheet copper or 
vulcanite. With a drill of about ] in. diameter, the 
centre of the vulcanite is countersunk till the point 
of the drill is almost through and has made a burr on 
the opposite side. Then the burr is sandpapered off, 
which makes that portion of the vulcanite thinner 
still, and then the point of the needle is gently forced 
through, more sandpapering, then pierced again, and 
so on till the hole is completed. By making the pin- 
hole by this method the edges of the hole are as thin 
as it is possible to make them ; if there is any con- 
siderable thickness at the edges, then the light rays 
passing through the hole are reflected from the edges. 
and thus produce failure. It is essential, therefore, to 
have the material as thin as possible at the edges. 
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New Series—(13.) 


E have in recent 
Notes studied 
the different types 
of camera, and have 
seen that some in- 
struments are pro- 
vided with a shutter 
which will give an 
exposure of about 
I-20th second’s 
duration only, and 
that all our photo- 
graphs must be 
made with this 
exposure or else a 

time exposure, the camera being then 

supported on a rigid firm base instead 
of being held in the hand. Other 
cameras have shutters which may be 
adjusted to give various durations of 
exposure, such as {, 1-S5th, r-roth, 

I-25th, 1-50th, and 1-1ooth second. 

We pointed out a few weeks ago that 

some of the drawbacks of the simpler 

types of instrument may be minimised 
if one knows of their existence and 
avoids to some extent the conditions 
which are likely to emphasize them. 
With regard to the shutter limitations, 


wen 


much may be compensated for by 
careful choice, not only of the subject, 
but of the distance at which it is 
photographed and of the lighting 
under which it is taken. 


First of all we may say that the 
further away the subject is, the shorter 
may be the exposure. If we take the 
distance of the subject as the distance 
of the nearest strong shadow or dark 
object, then we may arrange our sub- 
jects in a table, and the figures 
attached will be the proportionate 
exposures, each increase of distance 
requiring only half the exposure. 


Nearest shadow or dark object — 


10 to 30 feet away .... I 
30 to 1o „„ . .. $ 
100 to 300 „„ . . . 4 
зоо feet to} mile „ .... 4 
beyond mile a CE ^ 


It wil be seen, of course, that few 
subjects except open sea views, taken 
from the upper deck of a fairly large 
vessel, or from cliffs on the coast, or 
a view across an Alpine valley, will 
have nothing dark or in shadow within 
а quarter of a mile of the camera. Most 
of our subjects, in fact, will have. more 
or less dark objects within 300 feet. 
Now suppose that the stop of our 
simple camera has been so adjusted 
by the manufacturer that in average 


light the 1-20th of а second which the 
shutter gives is right for subjects 
whose nearest shadow or dark object 
comes within тоо feet. With a fairly 
rapid plate and bright light (but not 


THE LIGHTING OF THE SUBJECT AND EXPOSURES. 


perhaps the very brightest) this would 
be the case. We shall get for all such 
subjects we may photograph under 
such conditions a properly exposed 
negative. In the case of subjects whose 
nearest shadow is within 3o feet we 
shall be giving an exposure half of 
that actually required, and in the case 
of those whose nearest shadow 15 
beyond зоо feet we shall be giving 
double. Now the fact is, we may give 
half or double the normal exposure and 
still secure an exceedingly good nega- 
tive. Note well, however, that we are 
assuming a proper, full, correct or 
normal exposure in the case of the 
subject whose shadow is between 30 
feet and тоо feet from the camera. 
If the light conditions are bad or 
if the lighting of the subject is bad, 
we shall get inferior results, and the 
nearer our subject is approached the 
worse the results will be. 

In order to demonstrate this clearly 
for the benefit of the novices who as 
yet have not studied exposure pro- 
blems, we have taken a number of 
photographs of various subjects, giving 
to all six here reproduced the same 


Fig. 2. 


exposure at the same aperture. Let 
us look at figs. 1, 2, and 3 first of all, 
three views, as will be readily seen, 
of the same subject from different 
distances. These had the 1-2oth of a 
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second at F/11, our simple camera con- 
ditions, but the light though bright 
was not equal to good spring light, 
and better results would be obtained 
in another month or six weeks' time. 
These plates, it must be borne in mind, 
were exposed rather more than а 
fortnight before the publication of this 
issue of THE A. P. AND P. N. In each 
of these three exposures the sun was 
shining almost fully on the subject, 
that is, the sun was shining from behind 
the camera when the exposure was 
being made. This gives the brightest 
illumination possible, and does away 
to a great extent with heavy shadows. 
To some extent the tones of the photo- 
graph represent local colour rather 
than light and shadow: that is, the 
light parts of, say, fig. 2, are the sky, 
the light-painted end of the building, 
and in a less degree the grass. The 
dark parts are the dark-coloured ever- 
green trees and bushes. Of course, 
there is some light and shade, but light 


E s 
4 


Fig. 4. 


ing with the sun behind the camera 
very much reduces this, and indeed in 
strong summer sunshine towards late 
afternoon, such a lighting may flatten 
the contrast of a subject too much in 
cases where there is not a great variety 
of local colour. 

Now, if we compare fig. 1 with 
fig. 2, we shall not see any signs of 
over-exposure, due to the fact that 
the subject was a good deal further 
away, nor does fig. 3 suggest serious 
under-exposure though a much closer 
approach was made and the near 
bushes were only some fifteen feet 
from the lens. They are, it is true, 
rather dark, but the print shows 
fairly good detail over their entire 
area. 

But when we look at fig. 4 we shall 
note a considerable difference. The 
general tone of the sky is much the 
same as in fig. r, and the character of 
the subject is similar; but fig. 1 was 
taken with the sun behind the camera, 
and fig. 4 with the sun almost in 
front of it. So that in the one case 
we were photographing the sunlit side 
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of the subject, and in the other case 
the shadow side. This makes a good 
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deal of difference to the variety of 
tones which we get in the photograph. 
Comparing fig. 5 with fig. 2 and fig. 3, 
we see this again. In fig. 5 the sun 
was almost to the front of the camera, 
the building and foreground being 
entirely in shadow. See how little 
relief, how little variety of tone 
there is. 

The comparatively weak sunlight 
of March does not show very dis- 
tinctly in more or less open views, 
especially when the sun is behind the 
camera or in front of it. But when 
we get near foreground objects, such 
as that in fig. 6, we see it more dis- 
tinctly. The deep shadows in this sub- 
ject are probably under-exposed, but 
because they are small in extent this 
under-exposure does not matter. With- 
out the fairly strong gleam of sun- 
light and the consequent light and 
shade, this near foreground subject 
would have been flat and uninterest- 
ing. It has been saved by the high 


Fig. 5. 


lights, due to the sunshine on certain 
portions, and to the fact that the 
parts actually very dark in colour do 
not occupy a great deal of the space. 

What we are anxious to emphasise 
again, is that attention must be paid, 
not only to there being an adjustment 
of exposure to light—or no exposure 
made when the light is inadequate— 
but that the direction of the light 
and the character of lighting must be 
suitable if the best effects are to be 
obtained, particularly with apparatus 
of restricted capabilities. 


EW READERS of 
"The A. P. & P. N.“ 
should note that each of the 


Beginners articles is complete 
in itself, but the entire series 
forms a highly instructive guide 
for the Amateur Photographer. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


| A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers wil) be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
| address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
ies and prints for criticism must be addressed 

to the Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked “ Query ” or Criticism on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Bromide Enlarging. 


Every now and then I get an enlargement 
(bromide) that turns slightly brown all over, 
etc. R. B. (Stockport). 
Your surmise is probably correct, viz. 
that the print has not been properly fixed. 
Either you have not allowed enough time 
in the fixing both—say, 10 to 15 minutes 
at ordinary temperatures бо to 70 deg. 


Fahr.—or not allowed for the slowing of 


the fixing action when the bath is very 
cold, or the bath is weakened by previous 
repeated use. Allow at least an ounce of 
new fixing bath for each quarter-plate- 
sized print. It is false economy to be too 
economical with hypo, and waste plates 
and paper thereby. 


Lenses. 
Is there any essential difference between a 
portrait lens and a hand-camera lens of the 
xime F value? I am thinking of buying a 
' portrait Voigtlander F/2.3 of 31 in. focus, etc. 
J. M. Gwanage). 
Your questions are too sweeping to 
admit of a simple yes or по. A “hand- 
camera lens" may be almost anything 
in the way of lenses—from a simple spec- 
tacle uncorrected lens working at, say 
F/11, to a highly corrected anastigmat at 
F/4.3. A portrait lens is not generally 
desirable, for various reasons, for hand 
camera work. It is costly, bulky, not free 
from astigmatism, and has a curved 
field. Anything you may get in speed 
bevond F/4 is dearly bought. Hand. 
camera workers of considerable experience 
practicall agree in preferring an anas- 
tigmat. Опе leading expert in these 
matters tells. us that we may regard F/6 
as the largest aperture of anything like 
workable practical value. With this our 
own experience agrees. If the light is so 
. poor as to need more than this with rapid 
plates, you had better pass the subject. 
Your best plan will be to try a portrait 
and an anastigmat side by side both at 
Е 6, or thereabouts—on the same subject, 
same exposure, etc. This will enable you 
to draw your own conclusions. 


Lens, etc. 


(1) What is the meaning of a 3-foci lens, and 

its use? (2) What chemicals are used in rytol 
developer? (3) Some time ago you published a 
combined fixing and toning bath formula, etc. 

4. G. H. (Bristol). 

(1) This means that you can use the 
front half or back half of the lens alone, 
or the two combined together. In each of 
the three cases the foci or focal lengths 


would be different, i.e. the distance be- 
tween the lens and focussing screen would 
be different, and consequently the size of 
the image would be different. By way of 
example, we may suppose that if with the 
front half only, the lens-to-screen distance 
is g in., and with the back half it is 
12 in., then with the two combined the 
focus, or focal length, or lens-to-plate dis- 
tance, would be about 51 in.; or roughly, 
say 6, g and 12, or in the proportion of 
1, 14, and 2. The images of the same object 
would be in these proportions. (2) Rytol 
is a proprietary article. We cannot say 
anything at all as to its chemical consti- 
tution. (3) We have frequently given for- 
mula for combined bath. Here is a good 
formula: Water 20 oz., hypo 3 oz. 
ammon. sulphocyanide 8o gr., lead ace- 
tate 40 gr., gold chloride 6 gr., ammonia 
(880) 10 drops. This quantity will tone 
thirty to sixtv quarter-plate prints. 
Enlarger. | 

Could you let me know how to construct а 

daylight enlarger to enlarge 31 by 31 plates 

to 7 by 7, etc.? A. R. (Charlwood). 

We cannot spare space on this page to 

give adequate directions for the making of 
an enlarger, but must refer vou to our 
issue of this journal for January 26, 1914. 
To enlarge 34 to 7, i.e. in the proportion 
of 1 to 2, the lens must be three times its 
focal length from the enlargement paper, 
and one and a half times its focal length 
from the negative. In reply to your 
query, “Is a lens absolutely necessary?“ 
Not absolutely. It would be fossib/e to use 
a pinhole in place of a lens, but it would 
not be conveniently practicable, nor would 
you so get sharp definition. In brief, then, 
a lens is necessary. 


Shutters. 

(1) What is the relative efficiency of 1 hetween- 
lens and f.-p. shutter. (2) Me shutter. was 
tested by Beck, with the following result, etc. 
(13) Does diluting a developer affect the fac- 
torial number? (4) When developing negatives 
of strong sunlight and shadow contrasts, is it 

best to add bromide or dilute the developer? 

G. H. S. (Streatlzun). 
(1) Not possible to give апу definite 
answer.  Between-lens shutters are of 
various kinds. The size of the stop has 
to be taken into account. Supposing the 
largest stop and an iris shutter are 
used, the f.-p. will be probably about 80 
per cent. more efficient. This is th» average 
opinion, but whether it is upheld bv 
actual fact is doubtful. (2) You тау ac- 
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cept Beck's figures with every confidence. 
Yes, if you reckon the actual value to be 
about half the figured values, you will not 
be very far afield. (3) Diluting a de- 
veloper to any reasonable or moderate 
amount does not materially affect its time 
factor, but if the dilution is considerable, 
as in tank work, you will have to increase 
the time rather more than the dilution 
factor indicates. (4) For some light and 
shade effects the thing to bear in mind 
is the avoidance of tco much contrast in 
the negative. Avoid bromide entirely, 
unless the plate fogs without it. Diluting 
the developer not only slows the action 
and gives more time to see what is going 
on, but also tends to general softness. 


Flashlight. 

My tables say how much flash powder is 

required for certain distances, but not how 

much ribbon. How many grains оё powder are 

equivalent to one inch of ribbon? 

N. G. (Ciapham Common). 

We do not see how it is possible to give 
a definite reply to your query, for various 
reasons. One is that the composition of 
flash powder is not a constant quantity. 
There are quite a considerable variety of 
mixtures on the market. It would, how. 
ever, be a simple matter for you to find 
out by a few careful experiments how 
much ribbon is required to be equivalent 
to a definite quantity of the particular 
powder you are using at a definite dis- 
tance. From this datum it would then be 
a very simple matter for you to tabulate 
the quantities for other distances. 
General. 

Which are the correct chemicals and best 


formula for developing plates, fixing plates, 
developing and fixing gaslight prints, toning 


daylight prints, etc.? 
e O. O. S. (Watford). 

We do not presume to say this or that 
is the best formula for any particular pur- 
pose. An enormous number of formulae 
have been published and advertised. 
Doubtless, many are equally good, yet no 
one the best. What we do think advisable 
for you to do is to adopt the formula ad- 
vocated by the manufacturers of the plates 
and papers you patronise. You may rely 
on the manufacturers advocating formule 
which will give good results. Your 
queries are too sweeping and numerous 
for us to answer in detail. If you will 
repeat your queries in detail and moderate 
their number, we will do our best to give 
definite replies. 
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Psychic Photography 


A correspondent sends along a batch of cuttings relating to 
psychic photography, and begs me to give my wearied wits a 
week’s rest and publish these excerpts instead. I shall not, how- 
ever, adopt this drastic course, partly because spirit photo- 
graphy is not just now a “live ” subject, and also because, as I 
freely admit, in deference to those who sincerely believe in it, 
we never know what new facts may come to light to make our 
frivolous scepticism look foolish. The proper attitude for the 
judicial is that of the open mind—open at both ends—taking 
care to maintain a good airway from entrance to exit, For my 
own part, I could readily believe in spirit photogr: aphy if I had 
never seen any spirit photographs. The arguments in favour of 
spirit photography may convince you up to the hilt, and then a 
sight of the actual photographs themselves straightway uncon- 
vinces you again. 


The Reason Why. 


Without expressing any further opinion on the merits of the 
subject, a reference to one of the cuttings may be permitted, for 
it is a letter from a well.known spiritualist, who bemoans the 
indifference of photographic officialdom. He recalls the fact 
that, eleven years ago, the subject was discussed by a society 
which was then the second largest photographic body in the 
kingdom. I, too, remember that evening well, especially how 
we went home in the eerie midnight and saw uncanny shapes in 
the shadows of the stairs and weird apparitions in the high lights 
of the gas-jets. But the writer of the letter misses what should 
have been a good point for him. He gives us the date of the 
occurrence, the biography of the chairman, and a synopsis of the 
proceedings, but he fails, strangely, to mention the name of the 
society and its subsequent fortunes. Now, if I remember rightly, 
member after member got up on that occasion and expressed an 
honest but vehement doubt, one gentleman in particular under- 
taking to reproduce any spirit-form whatever without resort to 
supernatural agencies, and—note this !—within a very few months 
that society was wound up. not as one winds up a clock to make 
it go, but as one winds up a business, to make it stop. Why 
does the writer of the letter hesitate to claim that this was the 
vengeance of the spirits? 


The Supernatural Ad." 


When this same writer goes on to urge that *the camera trade 
should recognise the great possibilities (of spirit photography) in 
increased demand for instruments, plates, and papers," one seems 
to stand on the giddy brink of something quite new in the adver- 
tising line. For instance: 


"T < 
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УУ 


Ultra-Rap Plates—Yield Spirited Negatives. 
Use Clairvoyant Flash-Powder—Warranted not to 
Frighten Ghosts. 
Or, again, 


Mediumistic— The New Mountant Loved of Spirit Forms. 


And so on. . I learn from another source, by the way, that 
the spirits have lately expressed to a certain medium their will. 
ingness to trv their hands at Paget colour photography. Shall 
we see an advertisement to the effect that they can now be repro- 
duced in their super-natural colours? 


Sign, Please! 


I received a scribbled note from somebody the other day. It 
ran: “Come up and hear Antony Guest to-night at the Camera 
Club.” Then followed the signature, which I could not make 
out at all. It might have been Naphthol Green; similarly it 
might have been Alizarin Blue; on arrival at the club I found 
that, actually, it was Madder Brown. Like most other people, 
Madder Brown writes his letters in severest prose, and reserves 
his poetry for the signature. When Mr. Guest laid it down, 
among other things, as an ideal to be striven after in pictorial 
photography, that “you should be able to express yourself with 
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as much facility as if you were signing your 
name,” I looked at Madder Brown, and Madder 
Brown looked at me. I begin now to under- 
stand pictorial photography. I imagined once that the ultra- 
ultra thing, which can be hung upside down without any- 
body being a penny the worse, was a thing with a message; I 
find now that it is only the signature, and wonder no longer at 
its illegibility. 


The Pictorial Hun. 


One other thing did Mr. Guest say, and it sent a freezing 
notion into my bones. Не was talking of those contrasty pic- 
tures where the gradations are as steep as Beachy Head—where, 
indeed, you are hit in the eye by a lump of coal and by a snow- 
ball at the same time. We have all perpetrated such things less 
or more unwittingly, and we know it is wrong and that we 
deserve condign punishment. But I was really unprepared for 
the forcefulness of Mr. Guest’s denunciation. “They are like 
the German destruction of Louvain,” he said. Now, if that 
does not make you wince, what will? Pictorial Huns, that is 
what we are, hacking a way through all the tender and appeal- 
ing gradations which lie between the deepest shadow and the 
highest light. Yet when Mr. Guest compares us to the 
destroyers of Louvain, I think he is going a little too far; it is a 
question, of course, upon which Rheims could be written, but I 
am inclined to the opinion that he rather Malines us. 


Greener than Green. 


If there is one person more than another who deserves our 
sympathy, he must be the maker of three-colour printing inks. 
I was present, in quite a casual capacity, at a meeting of pro- 
cess engravers the other evening, when it was stated that while 
it is always possible to get a red pigment which will reflect 
approximately roo per cent. of the red light, this is not possible 
even with the very best of the green pigments. In order to get 
a green pigment which will equal the red pigment in effective- 
ness, and enable us to reproduce pure green on paper, “it will 
be necessary," said the speaker, *to look for something which 
is greener than green.” Here is a quest indeed. The pigment 
maker going out in search of materials for an ink which shall 
be greener than green deserves to be ranked with all the heroes 
and crusaders of history and legend. It really moves me. 


The shades of red were falling fast, 
As by a yellow lake there passed, 
A youth, streaked strangely black and blue, 
Who cried, cried he, I seek a hue 
Greener than green! 


Sparkles. 

Mr. ——, the well-known photographer, when asked what a 
woman should be photographed in, said, “Just what suits her 
best."—7 he Star. 


Oh, you twinkling Star, I love you 
For this scintillating thought, 

But (forgive me if I shove you 
Further than I really ought). 

Will you not collect together 
Other coruscations too? 

Say not that your astral tether 
Limits you to оле such coup! 


As, for instance, let your victim 
A pictorial Nimrod be, 
Snapping camels which have kicked him, 
Touching up a chimpanzee ; 
If you ask him what the season 
To expose upon the gnu, 
Sure, he will reply, with reason, 
“When it’s in the field of view.” 
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BLANDISHMENT. BY 6. E. WILLIAMS. 
The original, а bromide print, was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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In view of the Easter holidays, the present issue of 
THE A. P. has to go to press earlier than usual, and a 
full report of the exhibition just opened at 
THE WELSH TRE A. P. Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 
SALON. must therefore be reserved until next 
week. We may say, however, that the 
pictures on view display in a remarkable degree charac- 
teristics indicative of an ideal in pictorial photography 
common to all the workers who have contributed. That 
these workers are in practically every case natives of 
Wales, and members of societics in Wales and Mon- 
mouth, points at once to latent possibilities of a School 
of Welsh Photography. 
of Welsh landscape subjects, and are imbued with a 
feeling of wildness and mystery such as one naturally 
associates with the beautiful mountains, glens, and 
valleys of the Principality. The exhibition is a very 
excellent and interesting one throughout, and we invite 
all our readers who may be in town to call and see it 
before the closing date, May 1. It is open daily, 
from ro a.m. to 6 p. m.; Saturdays, то a.m. to 
I p.m. 
9 9 9 


Some little time ago we heard a lecturer apologise 
for the fact that, while most of his slides were in 
colour, a remnant were in monochrome. 


ONLY When he came to show these examples 


MONOCHROME. 


had a positive sense of relief—-such a 
sense of relief as one would have on entering a shady 
wood after a long walk in the sun. We feel strongly 
that photographers have no reason whatever to apolo- 
gise for the monochromatic nature of their medium. 
No less a critic than Ruskin averred his intense love 
for monochrome, and there are those who think Turner 
most powerful when he confines his effects virtually 
to a single colour. Monochrome does not by any means 
connote poverty or limitation of utterance, and there 
are ideas—and those possibly the more subtle—which 
can only fittingly be expressed in monochrome. Much 
of the apologetic attitude of some photographers is 
due to a wrong conception as to the meaning of the 
word. It means more than the use of a single colour, 
for it involves differences of tint, or, as we'should sav, 
of tone, and treatment of light and shade. Thus the 
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The bulk of the pictures are ' 


in their monochromatic nakedness, we . 
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silhouette, although executed only in black and white. 
is not a monochrome at all. 


o o o 


Colour photography could hardly be more happily 
employed than in the rendering of the village homes 
of England. Mr. A. E. Morton, 
who is well known for his 
organising work in connection 
with the Society of Colour Pho- 
tographers, has been busily engaged in depicting the 
life of the villages of the home counties, and the slides 
which he showed at the Royal Photographic Society 
recently numbered well over a hundred. Besides illus- 
trating many picturesque corners of rural England; 
they also served to illustrate the capacities of a con- 
siderable number of different colour processes. Some 
forty of them, indeed, were instances of hybridisation, 
the Paget process being used for the slide itself, while 
the original was a half-plate autochrome, the incan- 
descent gas mantle and blue filters being used in the 
reproduction. Others were slides which had been hand 
painted by the lecturer, and then covered with a screen 
plate; the use of this form of cover glass, in his experi- 
ence, giving a beautiful texture and mellowness to the 
slide thus coloured. Our villages certainly offer many 
picturesque opportunities to the colour worker, but it 
is scarcely credible that the photographer engaged upon 
such subjects should be arrested as a2 German spy." 
This happened to Mr. Morton, who found the produc- 
tion of the Red Book useful as a credential. 


THE COLOUR WORKER 
IN THE VILLAGES. 
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Among the numerous queries that reach us concern- 
ing the advantages of colour-correct plates and light 
filters, the position of the latter in 
practical work frequently recurs. 
Filters may be classed as (a) those 
with parallel! sides; (b) those whose 
faces are not parallel. The former only are satisfac- 
tory. All that need be said about class b is (1) that they 
affect the sharpness of the image more or less, as 
their surfaces depart from the parallel; (2) that the 
greater the distance (length of focus of lens) between 
lens and sensitive surface, the greater their disturbing 
effect; and (3) the nearer such a distorting filter is to 
the plate the less its effect. As regards class a, it is 
immaterial whether it is placed before or behind the 
lens, or close to the plate, so far as colour correction 
is concerned. If placed before the lens, and the original 
is considerably larger than the image—as is usually the 
case with outdoor work—the displacement of the image 
is negligible with filters of moderate thickness. For 
example, suppose the filter 15 1-Toth in. thick, and the 
image is a quarter (or less) the size of the original, then 
the displacement of the image is not more than 
4 * 10 $= 12d in. If the image is only 1-25th of the 
object, the displacement is only gg X 7, X $ = n in. 
If, however, the filter is anywhere between the lens 
and plate, it increases the lens-to-image distance always 
to the same amount, no matter what the ratio of object 
to image is, viz., 1-3rd the thickness of the filter. Sup- 
pose this to be as before, viz., r-10th in., and the lens 
be set in sharp focus without the filter, then if the filter 
is interposed anywhere between the lens and focussing 
screen this latter will have to be moved further awav 
from the lens by an amount $ х 44 = gh in. 


POSITION OF THE 
COLOUR FILTER. 
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HE optical glass 
industry in this 
country is suffering 

severely as a result of the 
war. As in the case of 
some of the fine chem- 
icals, so in the case of optical glass, Germany has 
gained for herself a virtual monopoly. She claims, 
indeed, that her manufacture of optical glass is far 
and away the greatest in the world; and although, 
so badly classified are the official reports of our exports 
and imports (earthenware and glass, for instance, being 
lumped together among the exports), no exact figures 
are available so far as this country is concerned, yet 
there is little doubt that the German claim is perfectly 
well founded. 

The present shortage affects the manufacture of photo- 
graphic cameras more directly than it affects any other 
direction in which optical glass is applied. The obvious 
reason for this was given by Mr. J. W. Gordon, K.C., in 
the course of a special lecture which he gave a few even- 
ings ago at the Regent Street Polytechnic. In the case 
of the telescope and the microscope the optical system 
is comparatively simple, and rests upon geometrical 
laws. which are well understood. In the case of the 
camera, on the other hand, matters are complicated 
by the fact that the plate has a much larger surface 
than the aperture of the lens. The light is taken from 
a very large plane (the field of view), passed through 
the lens aperture, and then spread out again so as to 
cover the plate. This represents a difficult problem, 
which the makers of the telescope and the microscope 
have not to face. There is no known way of solving 
it geometrically. The only thing to do, in designing 
camera lenses, is to make mistakes, and then to improve 
upon the result by the procedure of trial and error. 
In order to do this it is necessary to make experiments 
with all kinds of combinations of lenses, and therefore 
an enormous range of optical glasses is required, and 
the non-availability of these supplies acts injuriously 
upon the industry. 

The progress of the optical glass industry has an 
interest which is by no means purely historical. The 
earliest modern glass was the green glass of Germany, 
and from Germany originally the glass industry was 
introduced into this country. For many years all our 
finer glass had to be imported, which piqued the English 
people to such an extent that in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries they took the matter in hand, 
and went ahead of all the rest of the world in glass 
production. The discovery that by using oxide of lead 
in certain proportions it was possible to produce an 
improved glass gave rise to the glass which we now 
know specifically as optical. 


In the matter of research we in this country are in 
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THE OPTICAL GLASS INDUSTRY. 


An Article of Interest to the Makers vj Photographic Lenses. 
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advance of our neighbours; in the matter of invention 
we are behind them. The research through which optical 
glass has been developed was first successfully under- 
taken by Faraday, but his results were not commercially 
applied, being limited to the laboratory. Faraday was 
followed by Harcourt, who carried on the research 
into the manufacturing processes, but his work was only 
carried out on a small scale. It did, however, bring 
home the possibilities of optical glass to the Germans, 
and particularly to the late Professor Abbe, who was a 
great manufacturer of microscopes. Abbe’s paper 
on the subject fell into the hands of Schott, a glass 
manufacturer, and together, with the liberal support 
of the Prussian Government, these two men carried their 
experiments to a successful issue, and based upon 
them there arose the great manufacturing industry of 
Jena. 

Mr. Gordon drew attention to the disadvantages of 
the British manufacturer as compared with Jena. In 
this country a large part of the industry is in the hands 
of small manufacturers, who, naturally, cannot afford 
to have an extensive surplus staff of skilled men— 
designers, computers, and so forth—unoccupied. The 
consequence is that when someone designs a new 
instrument and takes it to a manufacturer who says 
that he is so full up that he cannot touch it, what the 
manufacturer means is that he has no surplus skilled 
labour available. Therefore it goes to Germany, 
where not only have they the surplus men, but a very 
large and varied stock of optical glass upon which to 
work. 

Schott and Zeiss work in co-operation, pooling 
their glass, thereby making a magazine of optical glass 
to which we have nothing to correspond in this country 
at the present time. Over here, if one works out a new 
lens, it is the merest chance—Mr. Gordon possibly had 
in mind the name of the most famous glass-making firm 
in England—whether one gets it or not. Optical glass 
which is to be used for camera lenses must fulfil every 
jot and tittle of the specification, even to the fifth 
decimal places, and under the present conditions of 
manufacture this quality cannot be guarantced, even 
throughout the same pot. These being the limitations 
under which we work, the fact that the German sources 
of supply are shut down has imposed upon us thc obliga- 
tion to supply ourselves. 

While it is inconvenient enough that the glass for 
camera lenses should come from supplies which are 
rapidly decreasing, it would have been disastrous if 
there had been the same trouble in the case of binoculars. 
Fortunately, however, barium glass is now being 
manufactured by Chance, of Birmingham, who are 
making the glass much better than it has ever been 
made at Jena, and from this source the Government 
has been able to supply the army with binoculars. 
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Mr. Gordon had a magnificent block of this glass on 
the table before him. He urged that our optical glass 
manufacturers must co-operate and combine as they 
have never done hitherto. They must co-operate 
for the purpose of bringing about independence of foreign 
supplies, for the purpose of securing such a development 
of technical education that never again shall the industry 
be paralysed or hampered for the want of skilled labour, 
and for the purpose of advertising in order that the 
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interest of the public in the industry may be secured. 
This they must do, and must do it at once. 

The meeting had no power to pass a resolution, but 
the feeling was so warm and unanimous that the Chair- 
man, Dr. R. M. Walmsley, undertook to bring the 
suggestion before the Board of Trade that that depart- 
ment should call together those interested in the optical 
industry with the object at least of preventing the status 
quo ante bellum. 


"DYE-STUFFS AND COAL-TAR PRODUCTS." 


BOOK of great practical interest and industrial importance 

at the present time has just been issued with the above 
utle by Messrs. Crosby, Lockwood and Son, 7, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London, E.C. The volume is the first of a series of 
manuals of chemical technology, and deals with Dve-Stuffs and 
Coal-Tar Products, their chemistry, manufacture, and appli- 
cation, including chapters on Modern Inks, Photographic 
Chemicals, Synthetic Drugs, Sweetening Chemicals, and other 
products derived from coal.tar. 

The contents of the volume are based very largely on articles 
contributed to Industriul and Manufacturing Chemistry, but the 
section on Dyes has been brought as thoroughly as possible 
up to date. The lack of an English book on the subject, the 


sudden stoppage of the supplies of German fine chemicals, and 
the preparations in this country for the establishment of a 
synthetic dye industry all combine to provide opportunity and 
justification for the appearance of this volume. It should prove 
of extreme value, as it contains, in addition to a mass of infor- 
mation in concise form, copious references to chemical litera- 
ture which will enable the reader to obtain fuller information on 
any particular point. 

The chapter on “The Industry of Photographic Chemicals ” 
should specially appeal to all interested in the manufacture of 
photographic developers, plates, and films, filter dves, flash- 
lights, etc. The book is edited by Geoffrey Martin, Ph.D., 
M.Sc., B.Sc., and is published at 7s. 6d. net. 


“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR APRIL. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 


approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. 


The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 


following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, Е/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/I l is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 
exposures. From 7 to 9 a.m. or 3 to 5 p.m., treble them. 


— 


Sunjpece Ordinary Plate. | 


Open seascapes and cloud studies. . 


Open landscapes with no very heavy 

shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 

or seascapes with rocks, beach scenes 1/15 T 
Ordinarv landscapes, open river scenery, 

figure studies in the open, light buildings, 

wet street scenes, etc. ihe cada ahs oan 1/8 $5 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes ... | 1/5 T 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 

Re...... Z 1/3 #9 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too 

much shut in by buildings ... . .. | 24 secs. 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- 

roundings, big window, white reflector ... ... | 9 » 


As a further suide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. 
The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


which approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. 


For F/5°6 give half. 


1/25 sec. | 1/40 


IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 


From 9 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 3 p. m., double these 


Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. oper кк 
sec. | 1/75 вес. | 1/100 sec. | 1/125 sec. 

1/25 „ 1/45 „, 1/60 „, 1/15 . 
1/12 99 1/25 99 1/80 99 1/40 Т 
1/8 „ 1/15 „, 1/20 „, 1/25 „ 
1/5 „, 1/6 „ 1/8 „, 1/10 „ 

1 „ 1/2 „ 1/3 „, 1/4 „ 
4 secs. | 2 secs. | 12 весв.| 1 РА 


They have been divided into groups 


CLERON, Flat Film BARNET, Medium Ortho, 


Ultra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Red Seal. 

Super Speed. 

Royal Standard. 
Special Кх. Rapid. 
Extra Special 


3 
CRITERION, 
Rapia. 
HASIMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 

EDWARDS Comet. 

lı eokb, Monaten. 
Panchromatic. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 
„ Jenin. 

IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

Ри Orthochrome S. S. 
Leto, Ultra Rapid. 
LUMIEKkt., Sigma, 

- Violet Label. 
Marion, Record. 

Supreme 

i Шап 
Mawson, Ceiciitas 

á Giadiator. 

Pacer, Swift and Ex. Special 


n 
9 


99 


| 


і 


Pacrt, Panchromatic. 
КА)АК, Ultra Rapid. 
WARWICK, War press. 
WELLINGTON, Xtra Speedy. 


p Press. 
WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous and Pan- 
chromatic 


Extra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Extra Rapid 
Urtno. 
Royal Standard 

Extra Rapid. 

Royai Standard 

Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 

"m Iso. Extra Кард, 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 

» Ortho. 
EDWARDS, Snavshot Iso. 
Giarriu, Gramme, 
leror, Rapid Caoromatic 

„ Special Rapid 


9 
CADETT, 


» 


Leto, Phoenix, 
LUMIERE, ае Label. 
Marion, P.S. 
9 instantaneous. 
» lso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
$i Ortho B 
PAGET, XXXXX. 
„ Special Rapid. 
- Hydra. 
RAJAR, Special Rapid. 
VibEx, Special Кара, 
WARWICK, Speciai Rapid 
WELLINGTON, Auti-screen, Iso- 
Speeay. 
WRATTEN, Double Instan- 
taneous and Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates, 


BARNET, Film. 

CADETT, Royal Standard Rapid 
эз Professional. 

CLERON, Roll Film 
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EASTMAN. Rapid. 
EUwARk DS, Auto- screen Inst. Iso. 
& Matte-Ground 
ENstiGN, Flim. 
lLrorn, Versatile Rapid. 
»" » Ortho, 
IMPERIAL, Orthocnrome S.R 
5 Sovereign. 
б М.Е. 
Kopar, N.C. Film 
T Premo Fiim Pack 
LuwtERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. 
т Кит. 
Mawson, Electric. 
Pac&T, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
КАЈАК, Iso. Roll Flim. 
VIDEX, Isochromatic. 
WARWICK. Instantaneous. 
WELLINGTON, Films. 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter 


Medium Plates. 
BARNET, Medium. 


ILFORD, CH romatic. 

" Empress 
MARION, 1 

v ndsca 
Pacer, XXX s 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 


BARNET, Ordinary. 
CRITERION, Ordinary, 
- Iso. Ordinary. 
EDWARDS, Medium 
ILFORD, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 
Lumiere. Yeiiow Label 
MARION, Ordinary 
Mawson, Castle. 
РАСЕТ, ХХ. 
RAJAR, Ordinary 
Warwick, Ordinary. 
WRATTEN, Ordinary 
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SPENDING 


Special to The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News. 


choice but tospend his Easter in town, and to make 

holiday where for the most part he is accustomed to 
do little but work. Personally I do not feel that for once 
there is any hardship in this necessity. There are few 
places that have more to offer in the way of compensa- 
tions than London Town. It may justly claim to be 
the historic town par excellence. It is the focus and store- 
house of national history. Here most of its greatest sons 
have lived and worked, some of its great pictures been 
painted, and some of its greatest books have been writ- 
ten, while it has witnessed some of the most stirring 
scenes in our national history. Its 
museums and art galleries are the finest 
in the world, and its parks and open 
spaces, to be found in nearly every 
quarter, available for exercise and 
refreshment for the thousands of 
toilers free during the Easter week- 
end from labour. 

I should like in this brief article to 
outline a few walks which might be 
taken by the man who usually, slip- 
ping off to the sea or to the river, 
finds himself perforce restricted in a 
great measure to London for exer- 
cise and amusement. 

Has he ever tried, for instance, to 
trace out what there is left which is 
reminiscent of Shakespeare and his 
life in London? By which road did 
he approach and enter London, what 
houses or gates did he pass en route, 
and what sort of a city was it at 
which he arrived? Is there a single 
house left now which his eyes may 
have looked upon as he tramped 
into London on that spring evening 
in 1586? Where did he first find 
employment? We can stand on the 
site of the first theatres with which 
he was associated in quite a subor- 
dinate capacity, and see the burial 
entries of some of those who shared 
his subsequent triumphs, in the 
registers of the parish church of 
Shoreditch. 

Our Londoner will look at least 
on the outside of the hall in Gray's 
Inn where The Comedy of Errors" 
was first acted, and the Middle 
Temple Hall, off Fleet Street, where 
Twelfth Night" was acted, with 
possibly Shakespeare in the amusing 
part of his own Malvolio for the 
delight of the Virgin Queen. He 
will visit 17, Fleet Street, which was 

ew in Shakespeare's time, and 


| seems probable that the Londoner will have little 
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Temple Church, which Shakespeare may have known 
quite well. 

But it is to Bankside and Blackfriars that he will look 
for most remembrances of the triumphs of the stage. He 
will see the probable sites of the Rose, the Hope, and 
the Swan theatres, but especially of the Globe, the round 
O which soon stood out as England’s leading playhouse. He 
will be able to cross the river and seek out the old precincts 
of the Blackfriars, and see a small remnant at any rate 
of the ruins which may have echoed the voice of Shake- 
speare acting in the theatre close to the only house pro- 
perty which he is known to have possessed in London. 


A London Street Scene. 
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In this way, allowing his thoughts апа his footsteps to 
follow up the life and the doings of one man, he will make 
the places visited full of freshness, attraction, and have 
them associated with much human and literary interest. 

If instead of studying the streets through the person 
of a single man he determines to take a particular line of 
route, and observe all that he passes, I can think of no 
better course than to start from Charing Cross, and walk 
to St. Paul’s. He will traverse two streets of unrivalled 
importance and interest, the Strand and Fleet Street, 
starting with the varied historic claims of Charing Cross, 
and ending at the spiritual centre of the city with the 
church on the hill. 

The nomenclature of the Кя along the whole route 
is of great interest, and the names are reminiscent of old 
historic associations, which link up the past with the 
present. The Duke of Buckingham, the Brothers Adam, 
the Dukes of Bedford, Norfolk, Essex, to mention one or 
two, all give names to streets in these localities, while two 
of London’s attractive shopping places were found along 
the Strand—Briton’s Bourse and Exeter Change. The 
streams which crossed the Strand no longer run in sight 
of the passer-by, but their names exist here and there, 
and so do the sites of the sacred wells which gave their 
names to St. Clement’s and St. Bride’s 

Not only Fleet Street itself, but the lanes and courts 
which make its hinterland on either side are full of literarv 
and biographical interest. It 15 the land of Johnson and 
Dickens, of Goldsmith and Richardson, while its taverns, 
many of which exist in name, and one or two in part or 
altogether, heard their talk in hours of relaxation. 

The Fleet River still runs as an enclosed driblet under 
New Bridge Street, and we can note, if we choose, where 
it flows into the Thames. 

Such a walk can surely be as full of delight for a change 
as a stroll along the front at Brighton, or a morning spent 
in listening to the band upon the Leas at Folkestone. 

Should it be desired to see something of one of London's 
historic suburbs, where for hundreds of years Londoners 
have sought better air and quieter surroundings after the 
day's labour, then perhaps Hampstead Heath, or, better 
still, Chelsea, as it has no special crowd upon Bank Holiday, 
may be chosen. Chelsea was once known as the village 
of palaces on account of the number of its fine houses, one 
or two of which have survived the lapse of time. It 
boasts the Chelsea Hospital, a fine example of Wren's 
best domestic style, and just opposite one can wander on 
` the grass where once the Rotunda and the fine walks of 
Ranelagh—eighteenth century London's most fashionable 
al fresco centre—once flourished. 
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E have just had the pleasure of viewing half-a-dozen 

bromoil prints in colour which Mr. W. Howat, of the 
Kinning Park Society (Govan) exhibited before his society this 
week. Mr. Howat is a well-known Scottish worker, whose pic- 
torial progress we have watched with much pleasure. Begin- 
ning with bromide prints of increasing quality, and displaving 
satisfactorily an applied knowledge of the rules of composition, 
he, a year or two ago, was captivated bv the flexibility of 
bromoil, in which medium his more recent work has been pre- 
sented. He has now awakened to the possibility of bromoil in 
colour, and though he makes his initial presentation in the modest 
guise of an experimental venture, still the promise therein con- 
tained is so evident that one cannot avoid being impressed by 
the latent potentialities of the process. Of course, in the pro- 
mise there is also danger in the fulfilment. If this process 15 
adopted bv one without a fine sense of colour, it is quite evident 
that the results will be far from pleasing, as with each added 
possibility there is also the probability that, with the greater 
given scope, there is also the greater liability to error, just as 
there is more danger of *something going wrong" with the com- 
plicated machine than with a simple elemental piece of 
machinery. In spite, however, of this increased liability to error, 
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At Chelsea we have surviving one of four herb gardens 
of ancient London, one of which belonged to Gerrard, the 
herbalist, whose findings of wild flowers within the London 
area sound sufficiently surprising to modern ears, such as 
the foxglove in Piccadilly. 

All the way along the water side, now a walled-in and 
perfectly straight course, but once sufficiently varied, and 
with gardens reaching to the water, we pass sites of houses 
and buildings which have sheltered the leaders of the 
nation in many branches of activity—Sir Thomas More, 
the Duke of Buckingham, Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, 
Burleigh—not to mention such moderns as Whistler and 
Turner and Rossetti, with Count Zinzendorf and his Mora- 
vian brethren, whose burial ground сав be visited at the 
back of Milman Street. 

So we walk along a way rich in historic memories until 
we reach '' The World's End," the last tavern mentioned 
by Pepys before he says '' good-bye " to us in his Diary, 
and the site of Cremorne, the gardens where our fathers 
and mothers, or, at any rate, grandsires, enjoyed the open 
entertainment when Queen Victoria was new to a 
crown. 

Holiday time offers a special opportunity for exploring 
the City itself, though it may seem strange indeed to the 
City man to see his ordinarily congested streets and lanes 
given over to the solitary cat and the policeman, and to 
have no sound of traffic or sign of man where passage wav 
is won with difficulty six days in the week. It is worth 
doing, if only to realise the City. One cannot do this on 
ordinary days. You cannot see the streets for the people, 
for their twisting course and the lie of the land seem to 
be realised at such times alone. To trace theold City wall 
round is sufficiently attractive, so as to realise the dimen- 
sions of the Roman and medizval city, or to follow the 
main arteries from east to west, dividing the City in two, 
or to visit the parts connected with the gradual growth 
of the City itself, the Roman, Saxon, Norman, mediaeval, 
and Restoration boundaries, and names, the area spared 
by the Great Fire, and the churches left to us therein— 
all these suggest possible ways to study the City and get 
some idea of its gradual evolution from the first rude 
settlements near what is now Cannon Street Station up 
to the activities of to-day. 

Those whose knowledge of London is not sufficient to 
enable them to take such walks alone may care to join 
those who travel with one who can point out what to 
observe, and guide the walker along the proper course, 
and perhaps also to incidentally find pictorial material in 
unfrequented and hitherto unknown byeways which mav 
come in useful for picture making later on. 


“THE A. P.” REPRESENTATIVE. 
every credit is due to the man who is brave enough to darc that 
possibility of error and puts his abilities to the test. 

Among the prints referred to, two architectural subjects 
evidently from the same negative, but varying in size, form ап 
educative pair. In the smaller one there is a luscious fresh- 
ness in the grass that is lost in the larger, where the herbage 
has more of the appearance of grass by the dusty roadside in its 
colour. In the larger print, however, the thatch on the old roof 
and the delightful qualitv of the old walls are splendid and 
worthy of all praise. These two prints bring home vividly to 
one the powers of the process (plus a competent and sympathetic 
exponent! in the rendering of texture. 

One feature evident in all the prints is the restraint of the 
worker in his colours. There is an entire absence of that garish- 
ness that marked the earlier essavs in the autochrome process. 
Mr. Howat evidently realises that he is not out to show how 
brilliant effects he can produce, but rather how he can depict 
nature as he has seen it. 

It is to be hoped that in the collection of Scottish work that 
the Scottish Federation (of which Mr. Howat is a councillor) is 
sending to the R. P. S. rooms in Mav, some of these pictures 
will be included. 
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NCE more 
Spring is with 
us, and all nature is 
wakening; the cam- 
era is taken from 
the cupboard, and 
the photographer prepares 
to see what she has in store 
for him. 

The Government regula- 
tions limit the sphere of 
action to some extent, but 
the green fields and open 
country call to fresh endeavours. Few things 
that Nature: has to show us are more beauti- 
ful than!the opening buds and the gradually 
developing leaves and flowers. It is quite easy for the 
photographer to make records of these beautiful subjects, 
and the number of them is unlimited. 

The accompanying illustrations show the opening of a 
horse-chestnut bud, and were taken at intervals of about 
two days. The end of a branch was picked from a tree, 
care being taken not to damage the buds and to secure a 
fair length of wood. This was kept alive in water, which 
was changed daily. Every few days the end of the twig 
was cut, so that fresh celis came in contact with the water. 

Each day considerable growth was noticed, but expo- 
sures were only made on alternate days. А mistake was 
made in not keeping the camera and object at a constant 
distance, so as to secure results all at the same scale. This 
was afterwards corrected in the enlarger, but with con- 
siderable difficulty. | 

The twig was kept close to a window to secure a side 
lighting and also to promote development. Orthochro- 
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| A SUGGESTION FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN THE SPRING. 


By ROLAND GORBOLD. 
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matic plates were used in connection with a four-times 
screen, and ample exposure was given to obtain plenty of 
detail in the re- 
sult. 

It will readily be 
seen that there is 
no limit to the 
numberof subjects 
—the opening of 
flowers or the de- 
velopment of 
fruit; in fact, all 
nature is full of 
beautiful exam- 
ples of growth. 
The accuracy of 
correct colour ren- 
dering is very im- 
portant, and the 
use of orthochro- 
matic plates with 
correct filters can- 
not be too strongly 
urged. 

A collection of 
photographs oi 
this kind will be 
of great use to 
those whose vocation is the teaching of children, and 
the ordinary amateur photographer would learn a great 
deal of the wonders and beauty of Nature. 

All readers of THE A. P. will find here an interesting 
subject for treatment at the present time. 

[The fifth illustration is on next page.—ED.] 
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HE Scottish Federation is а body in 

the doings of which intense interest 
is taken in their “ain countree,” but its 
virility and enterprise cause note to be 
taken of its doings over a much wider field than 
Scotland. It has earned fame in several direc- 
$ tions, and still remains the only body that pro. 
motes a really natzonal exhibition, and of this the Scots are 
extremely proud; it gives vent to their strong national feeling 
and prompts them to make their utmost endeavour to be repre- 
sented at the national exhibition by their best. 

The annual general meeting was a lengthy session, lasting 
over four hours, and may be worthy of a more personal notice 
than given in the “correct” report in these pages of the rst inst. 
Good-natured debate, strong and argumentative at times (the 
Scots are essentially of an argumentative nature), dealt princi- 
pally with the rules and constitution; but in these notes it is 
proposed to deal with the personnel of the rulers, those appointed 
at that meeting to control the Federation ship; and as several 
new folks emerged from the vote, it may not be uninteresting. 
New blood is an essential to healthy life, and the new blood 
introduced, with the experience of the veterans remaining, ought 
to form a good combination. 

The decision to add an honorary president to the list of office- 
bearers left the way clear to appoint, as an “award of merit,” 
one from the working members of the federated societies. The 
initial appointment was the late secretary, Mr. Maclachlan. 
His long occupancy of the secretarial office has made him 
“well kent,” by name at least, to a large portion of his con- 
stituency. 

It has been a time-honoured custom to appoint the Salon 
secretary to a vice-presidency, but as no Salon has been held 
this year, owing to military operations, the coast was clear for 
the appointment of two, independent of any precedents. The 
popular choice was Miss Stella Malcolm, of the Midlothian 
Association. Miss Malcolm is well known as a photographer of 
more than ordinary merit. She has had the honour of holding 
the Macdougald gold plaque—the portfolio championship of the 
Federation—and is a well-known exhibitor at the Salon. Her 
experience as a member of council should stand her in good 
stead in her new office. Miss Malcolm is building up a reputa- 
tion for “firsts”; she was the first lady to win the Macdougald 
plaque, the first to be elected to the council, and the first lady 
vice-president of the Federation. There is evidently no need 
for the propaganda of the female suffrage agitators in the Fede- 
ration. Who can say after this that the Scots are not gallant? 

The other vice-president, Mr. A. H. Duncan, is a well-known 
personality in the West. He has been president of the pictorial 
circle, has judged many exhibitions, has even been represented 
on the walls of the Salon, and is known, to a wide circle of 
photographers who never saw him, as “Camera,” the editor of 
the photographic column in the Glasgow Evening Times. 

The secretary, Mr. James W. Mackenzie, after a year in the 
secretarial chair, has gained a warm place in the esteem of the 
associates, as proved by his unanimous re-election. He has in 
an exceptional degree that quality of tact necessary to control 
his large and widely scattered constituency, and added to that 
he has the business instinct strongly developed. Letters are 
promptly answered and the various details of the Federation 
machine are kept running smoothy and on time. He avows that 
he has no knowledge of art, but, in spite of that, or perhaps 
rather because of it, he criticises photographs with the greatest 
of freedom and fluency, not unmixed with humour, and garnished 
with the best of good nature. 

The treasurer, Mr. Arch. Campbell, like Tennyson's brook, 
goes on for ever. He is one of the original officers, the only 
one to hold the same office all the time, and he was in splendid 
fettle when he announced a balance-sheet with over Хдо to the 
credit. He photographs, has taken medals for doing so, and is 
editor of the Camera, in which he teaches others to take photo- 
graphs and the best way of doing it. In years gone he wrote a 
series of articles on photography for a well-known newspaper, 
and also conducted a photographic column. 

The portfolio secretary (Mr. J. D. Ross) and the lantern slide 
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secretary (Мг. G. Cleland) аге men who seem to live for the 
prosperity of these sections. Work counts for nothing. Their 
enthusiasm is unbounded, and the only grumble they ‘are guilty 
of is when the entries do not reach the total they think they 
should. The manner in which they keep these features of the 
Federation circulating is worthy of all praise. 

In the council there is a blend of the old and the new. In 
Messrs. V. C. Baird and К. Telfer we have two ex-vice-presi- 
dents and successful Salon secretaries. The former has 
managed two very successful exhibitions in the city of jute, and 
the latter, in spite of the prognostications of the prophets, was 
so successful in the Salon visit to Wishaw that the numerical 
record for entries still remains with Wishaw. Mr. W. S. 
Crocket, although a prominent figure at the formation of the 
Federation, is a new comer to the council. He was founder of 
the art circle, and until last year, when he was made president, 
was secretary of that successful body. Mr. S. Stewart, Kirk- 
caldy, had previous service on the council, was portfolio secre- 
tary, and did real good work. John D. Stephen, Aberdeen, is a 
leader of the art movement up North and a prolific maker of pic- 
tures. He has varying ideas as to definition in the print, but 
his pictures always repay study. He is intensely obliging, and 
has been known to so delay his own work in assisting others 
that his exhibition prints were made at unearthly hours on the 
morning of sending-in day. His modest speech on the Salon 
at the A. С. М. captivated his hearers. 

Wm. Howat, Kinning Park, is a worker whose progress can 
be traced in the exhibitions of the Salon. His development has 
been slow and sure, and even if one does not always agree with 
the results, there is no denial of the evidence of intention, and 
that counts for much in these days of rush and chance. Lately 
he has been experimenting in colour bromoils, but declines to 
regard these at present as other than tentative experiments. 

Mr. Findlay, Motherwell, is quite a new comer. He has been 
identified with the Motherwell Association, but his cool, delibera- 
tive, and yet incisive speeches at the A. G. М. were probably the 
reason of his election. He represents the young brigade, and 
his advent into the council heralds increased vitality. 

Mr. R. K. Holmes, Dollar, deserves a special paragraph. He 
represents, and has done for many years, the non-society asso- 
ciates on the council. He is a better-than-ordinary photo. 
grapher, strong in technique, saved from banality by a strain 
of poetry. His “The Open Road” was one of the notable pic- 
tures of its year. His gentlemanly qualities and sound commor 
sense have endeared him to all his colleagues. 

That is the officers’ list of the Federation ship. They will do 
their part, and if the crew do not endeavour to become only 
passengers, a forward movement, in spite of the international 
disturbance, may be anticipated. 
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THE DEPARTING CUEST. BY F. FROST. 
The original, a bromide print (64 x 93), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE FRONTIER. 
BY 
DR. S. BRICARELLI (Italy). 


The original, a bromide 


print, was awarded a 
Prize in the Weekly 
Competition. 
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BY HAROLD 


The original, a toned gaslight print (А x 6), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be Published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
Ка ч expressed by correspondents. 


„ 
WANTED—A NEW WORD. 

SIR,— May I dissent from Mr. W. H. S. Cheavin’s definition 
of a photomicrograph as “a photograph taken with a micro- 
scope"? Paradoxically enough, such a definition is at once too 
comprehensive and too exclusive. 

It 1s too comprehensive since a microphotograph—an entirely 
different thing—is also taken with a microscope. 

It is too exclusive because a photomicrograph up to ten or 
even fifteen diameters can very readily be made without a micro- 
scope by using an ordinary photographic lens of short focus and 
a long camera extension. 

Clearly, the correct definition of a photomicrograph should be, 
a magnified or large-scale photograph of detail not perceptible 
by the naked eye. A low-power photomicrograph—or, to adopt 
the Rev. F. C. Lambert's usefully distinctive term, photo- 
mesograph—of such a thing as a small moth or a postage stamp 
undoubtedly shows magnified detail, otherwise invisible, whether 
it is obtained with or without a microscope. 

To say, “Without a microscope there is no photomicrography,” 
is as unreasonable as it would be to assert, “Without an enlarg- 
ing lantern there is no enlargement, “Without a lens there 
is no photograph,” “Without wires there is no telegraph,” or 
“Without a battery there is no electric current.” Everyone knows 
that enlargements can be made otherwise than with a lantern, 
that photographs may be taken with a pinhole or a concave 
mirror, that wireless telegraphy is now almost a commonplace, 
and that there are many ways of getting current besides employ- 
ing a battery. Practical scientific nomenclature should take 
count mainly of results, not merely of the manner in which 
results are obtained.—Yours, etc., A. LOCKETT. 

Kennington, S.E. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE NUDE. 

SIR,—I very much doubt whether your correspondents have 
mentioned the chief reason why photographs of the nude are 
felt to be objectionable. There are many people who find 
nothing objectionable in paintings which include nude figures, 
who are at once repelled by photographs. 

In painting, if the work shows any ability, we are never con- 
scious of the individuality of the model. We may know that the 
artist uses models for his studies ; but even if the general effect of 
the picture is unpleasant, we still think of the figure as sym- 
bolic, as the embodiment of an idea, or, at the very least, generic 
and not individual. 

In photography, on the other hand, the nature of the process 
compels us to see the individual. for we cannot get away from 
the operator, the camera, and the model; nor can we forget that, 
to most people, the principal application of photography is to 
portraiture. No matter what the accessories or the arrange- 
ment, we feel we are looking at the representation of a particular 
individual. 

I admit that photographs vary in this respect. There are two 
pictures in the 1913 volume of Photograms of the Year—one “A 
Nude" and the other “The Source." The one by its sheer 
literalness emphasises, the other minimises but does not sup- 
press, the individuality of the model 

The fact is that in a photograph the figure looks unclothed 
and naked, however it is treated.— Yours, etc., 

Kendal. CHARLES J. R. TIPPER. 


Sır, —Would it not be possible for Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Mor- 
daunt to start a postal portfolio club for serious workers in this 
branch of work? I am sure many would welcome the chance of 
improving their efforts—by criticism and comparison with the 
efforts of others.— Yours, etc., А WORKER. 

Staffordshire. 5 


“WHO DISCOVERED X-RAYS?” 
Sır, — In THE A. P. AND Р. N. of October 12, 1914, is an article 
entitled “Who Discovered X-rays?” It is Prof. Rontgen, a real 
Dutchman, of Holland. Prof. Rontgen is not a German.—Yours, 
etc., Т.0015 DELGEUR. 
Rotterdam. 
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The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi.—On Thursday, 
April 8, Sir Alexander Kennedy, LL.D., F.R.S., will give a 
lecture entitled “Through France with a Motor.” 

Royal Photographic Society.—Mr. F. C. Boyes, F. R. P. S., has 
been elected hon. solicitor of the society in place of Mr. Francis 
Ince, who has been elected an Honorary Fellow. Mr. John Н. 
Gear is appointed to fill the vacancy on the council caused by 
Mr. Boyes’ appointment. 

Second-hand Bargains in Cameras.—The April catalogue just 
issued by the City Sale and Exchange, of 26 and 28, King’s 
Road, Sloane Square, S.W., contains particulars of a great 
variety of photographic apparatus offered at extremely low 
prices. It includes a number of the popular little vest-pocket 
and 24 by 3j cameras, in addition to those of the focal.plane, 
reflex, and other types. Readers desiring to obtain outfits for 
the present season should write at once to the above address for 
a copy of the catalogue, which will be sent post free. 


Colour Photography at the Societe Internationale.—Mr. Fredk. 
T. Hollyer presided on Friday last at a lecture on colour-photo. 
graphy given by Mr. A. G. Field, instructor in the L.C.C. Nor- 
wood Technical Institute, before the Société Internationale de 
Philologie, Sciences, et Beaux-Arts. This society is international, 
and its London members are housed in a comfortable if unpre- 
tentious house, No. 11, Great Percy Street, London, W.C. 
Societies with heavy academic titles are generally unimportant, 
but this is not the case with the Société, which numbers Lord 
George Bentinck, M.P., among its British officers, with many 
other distinguished persons, including professors by the dozen. 
Mr. Field's lecture was ambitious but not unsuccessful. The 
lecturer essayed to describe all colour systems, past and present, 
and to illustrate them too. This we think unwise in a single 
popular lecture, but Mr. Field was confessedly on his mettle, 
and desired to prove his ability to assist the Société, as he had 
agreed to do, to include colour photography among the sub- 
jects of examination. IIe expressed the very sensible hope that 
experts in various branches of photography in natural colours 
should assist as an advisory committee of reference. An interest- 
ing series of examples, including trichrome autotype carbon, 
tricolour and four-colour half-tone, Dufay, autochrome, and 
Paget processes, was followed by photomicrographs of the various 
screen-plate coatings, from Lumicre to Joly. Mr. Hollyer showed 
a splendid collection of colour collotypes, and shared with the 
lecturer the cordial thanks of the audience. 

" The Imperial Handbook, 1915."—For many years “The 
Imperial Handbook,” that interesting little publication produced 
by the Imperial Dry Plate Company, of Cricklewood, has met 
with the greatest appreciation by photographers in all parts of 
the world. Every year “The Imperial Handbook,” with its 
budget of well-produced pictures and practical articles, makes a 
welcome addition to the amateur’s bookshelf, and we do not think 
we are beside the mark in saying that a set of “Imperial Hand- 
books ” to date form in themselves a very complete little library 
of practical photographic information. This year's edition, 
which has just been issued, is a slight departure, so far as its 
pictorial contents are concerned, inasmuch as the editor has 
rightly felt that his readers would be more interested in pictures 
of the notabilities of the great War than in photographs of ordi- 
nary subjects. The illustrations, all of which are well printed 
on art paper, include portraits of the reigning monarchs and 
great generals of the Allied countries, and it is notable that the 
negatives from which these fine portraits were made were all 
secured on Imperial plates. The literary matter іп the “Напа. 
book ” this year, in addition to a series of formule for developers, 
etc., includes a long and well-illustrated practical article on 
“Copying by Photography,” with special sections on copying 
line engravings and copying paintings and prints in colour. 
Exposure tables are also given for dealing with various subjects. 
Other useful articles are “How Long must I Develop?” “The 
Photography of Flowers," “Some Causes of Lack of Brilliancy 
in Negatives,” “How to Judge Plate Qualities,” and “The 
Imperial Standard Developer.” Copies of this very excellent 
little book will be sent free and post paid to any reader of THE 
A. P. AND P. N. sending his name and address on a postcard to 
the Imperial Dry Plate Company, Ld., Cricklewood, N. W. 
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А HALF-PLATE ADAPTER FOR А 
QUARTER-PLATE CAMERA. 


O doubt a good many possessors of 

the popular quarter-plate folding 
camera have often wished to be able to 
take a larger photograph or portrait than 
сап be got оп a ` Р 
quarter-plate, and 
as it is equally ® 
true that the real 
enthusiast finds a 
great deal of en- 
joyment in the 
actual making of 
a useful piece of 
apparatus, I will 
describe how an 
eficient and 
cheap half: plate 
adapter can be 
made. The mate- 
rials necessary are 
a piece of maho- 
gany or similar 
suitable wood, 84 
by 64 in., and 
about 3 or 4 in. 
thick ; a couple of 
pieces of 1-16th 
in. fretwood 
(oak), a piece of 
stiff tin the same 
size as the metal 
dark slide of the 


fig f 


camera, and a 
cigar box. 
Referring {о 


the sketch, fig. 1 
is the back of the 
adapter. A is cut 
from the piece of 
mahogany (the 
piece cut from 
the centre, 63 
by 4} in., being 
used for the 
front, fig 2). B 
(1-16th in.) and C 
(4 in.) form the-re- 
bate for the half- 
plate dark slide, and may be cut from the 
piece or in strips, the latter being easier. 
The distance, B-B', will be sj in., and 
C-C' 52 in. Short nails and glue hold the 
pieces securely. 

Fig. 2 is made, as stated, from the piece 
cut from fig. 1, and has a central opening 
the size of the opening in the back of the 
camera. Over this opening are screwed 
a piece of stiff tin and a piece of 1-16th in. 
wood, having openings exactly the same 
size as the opening in А. The wood is 
under the tin, and is sufficiently less in 
width to enable the tin, which projects at 
each side, to engage in the rebate at the 
back of the camera in the same way as a 
dark slide. The sketch, I hope, makes 
this clear. The measurements are not 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Qm 


— NEUE. T 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THe А. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


given, as they vary with the make of 
camera. 

Fig. 3 shows how the back and front are 
joined, the space between depending upon 
the focal length of the lens. If the half 
lens can be used (as it generally can), more 
space must be allowed than if the whole 


— 


Fig д 


lens is used, otherwise a portion of the 
picture is liable to be cut off at the mar- 
gins of the plate. The space at top and 
bottom is then covered with a few thick- 
nesses of opaque black paper or cardboard, 
and the whole arrangement given a coat 
of black inside and out. А piece of felt 
15 glued across where the slide enters. 

I made my own dark slide from 1-16th in. 
oak fretwood, as shown in fig. 4. 
the base, No. 2 is glued on No. 1 and 
holds the plate, and the others are placed 
on each other in the same order, 3 and 4 
being the same size. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 
are fastened together on all sides, No. s 
on its three sides (this takes the shutter, 
No. 7), and No. 6 on three sides, the 
fourth leaving a space for the insertion of 
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the shutter. A piece of felt is glued on 
the top of No. 4, where the shutter enters. 
The plate, slipped under the top of No. 3, 
is then worked down until it is held 
under the bottom also. The top of each 
drawing represents the bottom of the slide 
when in the camera. Taking reasonable 


care to exclude light when using, the dark 
slide answers perfectly. The focussing 
screen can easily be made on the same 
lines by using the same thicknesses oí 
wood. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
the arrangement in use on my Klito de 
Luxe.—]. E. B. 

— ꝗ — — 


CUTTING CORKS TO FIT. 


HOTOGRAPHERS who are con- 
stantly working with bottles some- 
times spoil one or two of the corks. If 
you have not one the right size, get one 
which is a little larger than required. 
Cut out a cross about a third into the 


The cork can be 
cut easily if the knife is dipped in cold 


cork (see drawing). 


water first. It will be found that the 
cork cut in this way fits the bottle neck 
splendidly.—D. R. 


HAVE you any query or 

point of difficulty in your 
photography ? If so, write to 
the Editor of The А. P. & 
P. N., 52, Long Acre, W. C. 
He will help you. 


Apri. 5, 1915. 
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BY JAS. HAGAN. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


“BLACK AND WHITE are the same thing, 
only more so,” said the sage of the club. 
The members laughed in chorus, but with 
a feeling of mental reservation, knowing 
that the sage did not often talk nonsense. 
In truth, the things we speak of as black 
and white differ only in degree. A piece of 
white paper in a very dimly lighted room 
ог in moonlight at night is as dark as a 
piece of black velvet in open-air bright 
sunshine. 

The reader may help himself to realise 
what this means by the following simple 
experiment. Take a seat in a room, say midway between the 
window and the opposite wall. Take a piece of thick white 
card, say three or four clean postcards held flat together form- 
ing a mass thick enough to prevent any light passing right 
through them all. Hold the cards at arm’s length and in the 
vertical plane, so that the light on the card facing the eye is 
that reflected by the wall facing the window, and compare the 
light and shade with the darkest object in the view outside the 
window. 

One of the several lessons which one may learn from this 
simple yet informing experiment has a special bearing on snow- 
clad scenery photographs on the one hand, and night-scenes 
photography on the other, viz., that very much depends on the 
strength of light in which the picture is scen. Neglect to con- 
sider this point goes a long way to account for many of the 
non-convincing photographs of snow views and night views by 
photography. If we want to get the right eye-effect of a snow 
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ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMIS.—(39.) 


scene taken in bright light, and the work has been well done, 
then we should see it in a good, strong light. 

Turning to the in many ways commendable snow picture before 
us, we find numerous suggestive hints. In the first place, the 
tones of the print extend from, here and there, points of white 
paper to the blackest deposits of a fully developed bromide print, 
or say from black to white. If the print be viewed in the sub- 
dued light of a shaded corner of the room the feeling of black- 
ness or general darkness is dominant, and the suggestion or 
feeling of snow 15 feeble, but on bringing the print near to the 
window so that it is illuminated by the clear overhead sky, the 
snow suggestion is vastly improved (a hint to those hanging 
pictures in living rooms and picture galleries). 

This is just where many otherwise good snow prints fail. In 
nature the subtle delicacy of the gradations is a continuous 
surprise and joy to the observant eye (a hint as to exercising 
the greatest care in not losing these top.scale tones and 
gradations by merging them into one density by over- 
development). 

Turning to the other side of the account, there are a few 
points which convey a word of warning. Thus, for instance, it 
may be noticed that about half-way up the picture we find a 
more or less horizontal straight line, where we pass from fore- 
ground slush in half shadow to cleaner.looking snow in stronger 
light. In a case of this kind, with this point of view, etc., the 
photographer is helpless so far as making the negative goes, but 
local control in printing might afford some help. This point is 
mentioned now to remind the reader that a feature of this kind 
should be avoided, or subdued when practicable, e.g., by a 
change of view point, for instance. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Bowes Park Presidential Address. 

What one may term the president's night took place 
at the Bowes Park and District Photographic Society 
at their last meeting. It should have been the annual 
dinner, but for this ycar that is cancelled, and Presi- 
dent Lingstrom had a talk to the members and pre- 
sented some five challenge trophies to the various 
winners. А presidential talk was quite an innovation, 
at least for this society, but proved a very happy one. 
Amongst other things Mr. Lingstrom touched on the 
position of photography in regard to the present 
crisis ; practically everyone has lost one or more near 
and dear to us, but still photography is a perfectly 
harmless hobby when pursued with discretion, and 
has the advantage of distracting our minds from the 
all-pervading tension. If the general public were to 
give up all their small recreations and enjoyments, 
there is no doubt they would soon lose their nerve, 
n is just what our enemies would wish them 
to do. 


On Photography and— 

Dealing with the possibilities of to-day, Mr. Ling- 
strom said photography is officially recognised at the 
front, and is doing good work. The president cited 
the case of a man who was physically unfit as a soldier, 
but was immediately accepted as a photographer in 
connection with the aircraft section ; as a matter of 
fact, he was in France within a very few days of taking 
up his new position. Of course, photographers can- 
not roam the country just now in the free and easy 
way they have been accustomed to ; but if a little 
discrimination is exercised, there need be no trouble. 
Take your club card and red book with you; avoid 
acting in a suspicious manner; and if you are in doubt 
whether you may or may not photograph a certain 
place, then don't. 


— The Society Man's Field. 

What Mr. Lingstrom said to the Bowes Park mem- 
bers equally applies to every society, and hence I 
freely quote from his address. In drawing attention 
to the large and varied field the local photographer 
has for record work, particularly if a member of the 
local photographic society, Mr. Lingstrom said :— 
Wood Green and district has changed considerably 
from what it was twenty years ago, or even less, and 
is rapidly changing. In fifty years' time a pictorial 
record of the neighbourhood taken now would be 
historically valuable in no slight degree; the town 
hall, library, baths, schools, churches, hospital, Alex- 
andra Palace, station, New River, shopping centres, 
open spaces—all are teeming with interest in this 
connection.“ 


London in Colour. 

A large attendance of Canterbury Club members 
and their friends gathered at the club's headquarters 
recently to hear Mr. H. Hardwick upon '' The Romance 
of London.” This, the second R.P.S. Affiliation 
lecture with which Canterbury has been favoured 
during the past few months, was illustrated by a 
unique series of colour slides by the Paget process. 
The subject matter of the lecture was a fitting accom- 
paniment to the remarkable pictures; historical, 
commercial, literary, and artistic London was re- 
vealed with great skill, the lecturer's graphic descrip- 
tions being listened to with absorbing interest. 


Home-made Apparatus. 

Home-made apparatus is always interesting in the 
very fact that it is a make-believe, a kind of improvised 
real thing, so it is small wonder to hear that the 
display of home-made apparatus of the president and 
others of the Croydon Camera Club drew forth a big 
assembly of members at a recent meeting. Mr. 
H. P. C. Harpur showed an ingenious arrangement 
for the local darkening of bromide enlargements 
during development. This is what he calls his electric 
light pencil, christened by the flippant members 
“ Jiggery-Pokery." It consists of a metal tube about 
six inches long and about 4 inch in diameter. Into 
the upper end is fitted a miniature electric light bulb 
of т} candle power. The bulb points down the tube, 
and the lamp is connected by a couple of feet of 
flexible wire to a small dry battery. n the bottom 
of the tube is fixed a detachable nozzle, through which 
a pencil of light is emitted. Mr. Harpur has an assort- 
ment of nozzles, with apertures of different sizes and 
shapes (varying from a pinhole up to nearly the dia- 
meter of the tube) to suit the exact effect required to 
be produced. 
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For Local Printing. 

In practice the appliance is used in very much the 
same way as the air brush, light being substituted for 
liquid pigment. The print with the developer still 
in it is subjected to light action, and the process of 
darkening can be watched. Various effects can be 
produced by varying the distance of the nozzle from 
the print and the angle at which it is held. А certain 
amount of practice is required to get the best results 
by distributing blobs of artistic fog, but the members 
understood that this contrivance relegated the nega- 
tive to a back seat. It was suggested that the only 
thing required to perfect the instrument was a focal- 
plane shutter fitted to the aperture of each nozzle. 
At present Mr. Harpur uses the unscientific method 
of placing a fat forefinger over the end of the nozzle to 
temporarily shut off the light. 


Cardiff's Successful Exhibition. 

The photographic section of the Cardiff Naturalists’ 
Society have just held their annual exhibition. Exclu- 
sive of natural history, record, and survey subjects, 
there were some hundred pictures on the walls, as 
many as they could comfortably accommodate. Mr. 
A. H. Blake congratulated the society on the standard 
of work exhibited, and said it was well above that of 
the majority of provincial shows. A feature that I 
always feel gratified about is that the membership 
of the society is benefiting by the exhibition. The 
secretary writes me that they have had about a dozen 
applications for membership as a direct result of the 
exhibition, and so we are fairly satisfied, concludes 
he. I think so too; they have every reason for 
satisfaction. Notwithstanding the fact that, in 
common with all societies, many members are serving 
with the forces, the meetings have been well attended 
throughout the past session—not less than thirty on 
the average. Gilbert D. Shepherd won the silver 
rose-bowl, the yearly trophy for the best picture in 
the exhibition. Congratulations ! 

Darwen Society. 

The patriotic spirit has been the cause of more than 
one member of the Darwen Photographic Association 
joining the army, the latest recruit from this associa- 
tion being the secretary, Mr. George Williams, of 25, 
Hindle Street, Darwen, who has joined Lord Derby's 
Artillery Brigade, and secretarial duties will for the 
remainder of the season be carried out by the treasurer, 
Robert E. Preston, 8, Shaftesbury Road, Darwen. 


Torbay Competitions. 

Torbay Camera Society's monthly meeting was on 
Wednesday, at Wellswood Hall, Torquay, by the 
invitation of Mrs. Marillier. Colonel W. Fothergill 
Macmullen presided. A lecture on Granada and the 
Alhambra, illustrated by six dozen lantern slides of 
considerable merit, loaned by the Royal Photographic 
Society, was read. Result of the August portfolio :— 
Ist, Mrs. F. D. Carslake, 34 votes; 2nd, Mr. Carslake 
Winter-Wood, 23; 3rd, Miss Marillier, 12; 4th, Mrs. 
Marillier, 11. 


Sheffield Exhibition. 


A striking feature of the Sheffield Photographic 
Society's exhibition, recently held, is the hall- 
mark of approval it has given to the policy of 
societies who say, “Forward as usual" The open 
class exceeded all expectations, and thc response 
was probably a little above the average. There 
were some very interesting colour subjects also 
on display, thanks mainly to the Society of Colour 
Photographers and certain other noted colour 
workers, who have lent numerous examples of 
autochrome and other colour processes. Local 
societies, as well as the home society, were well 
represented in work numerically and with meri- 
torious quality. I have previously spoken well 
of the work of Mrs. Gash, of Sunderland, and at 
the Sheffield exhibition she scores with a fine por- 
trait study of a child. Another Sunderland 
worker with meritorious work is Mr. Robert 
Chalmers. The Rev. J. W. Isherwood, a Shrews- 
bury worker, exhibits what the judges consider 
the best picture of the show. I have pointed out 
the pictorial possibilities of the river from 
Rowsley to Bakewell; now Mr. Grimshaw, of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, has found “it” at Bakewell 
Bridge—an oil print, by the way. An interior sub- 
ject from Peterborough, by Jessie F. Harvey, of 
Willesden, and a — 1 d study of cows and а 
pretty meadow, entitled Peace,” by a Bradford 
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member, A. H. Poppleton, are both deserving 
of great praise. All these subjects are award 
winners, 


The Members’ Success. 

The Sheffield Society work is, as I have said, 
we!l up to the standard expected of them, and 
E. Wragg, of the Brunswick Chapel Society, takes 
the first prize, whilst the certificate of merit is 
won by R. C. Ritson, of the Friends’ Camera 
Club. In the members’ class for the Shetneld 
Society Т. G. Hibbert leads, whilst notable 
examples are shown bv Mr. Taylor, J. W. 
McIntosh, and W. J. Williams. society's 
premier award, a rose bowl, having now been 
won by nearly every leading worker in the society 
twice each, б at last been won for the third 
time by F. A. Tinker, and consequently now be- 
comes his own property, a contretemps apparently 
devoutly feared, for I hear he has already gene- 
rously proposed to give it back to the society. I 
know for a fact that more than one member who 
had twice qualified refused to compete for fear 
he won it outright. What splendid sportsmen 
these Shefheld members are! 


Scottish Notes. 

The ninth annual exhibition of the Kinning Park 
Co-operative Camera Club was another success, and 
William Howat won the challenge орзу and plaque 
for the best picture, whilst Peter Orr, D. C. Tonnar, 
R. Lamont, J. McLean, ]. S. McNicol, J. Hagan, 
Thomas Tennent, and W. M. Campbell also met the 
judge’s eye favourably to win awards. The fifth 
annual exhibition of the St. Rollox Co-operative 
Camera Club was an equal success. In the open class 
R. G. Hutchinson won first place, and W. Fraser and 
R. Park were hon. mentioned. The challenge shield 
for the best three pictures was awarded to A. D. 
Wilson. Championship shield and silver medal for 
best picture in members' classes were secured by 
A. D. Wilson. The members' classes were very good 
indeed. Mr. James McKissack favoured the Scottish 
Photo-Pictorial Circle with a lantern lecture recently 
on his “Normandy Tour." The annual exhibition 
of the Dumbarton Camera Club was interesting in 
the fact that it admirably, in а series of single flower 
subjects, showed the possibilities of the art. The 
Scottish Federation portfolio also helped matters a 
little at this exhibition. 


Some Midland Societies. | 

Recently the Wolverhampton Society had a very 
ractical lecture from Mr. A. Robinson, B.A., the 
сумту secretary, on the subject of“ Exposure and 
Development of Negatives.” The subject, which 
abounds with so many debatable points, was exceed- 
ingly well presented, and much useful information 
imparted. e Nottingham Camera Club also re- 
cently seized the opportunity of studying a well-varied 
selection of slides that were designed to illustrate 
pictorial photography, and I am told they hon! ле 
the experience. They were, however, advi not 
to neglect the equally interesting and, in some opinions, 
more important phase of record photography. Not- 
withstanding the rush of the period in railway circles, 
the Midland Railway Institute Photographic Society 
have held a very successful annual ibition, the 
fourth of the series. A hundred examples were on 
view, and Harold Baker, of Birmingham, again 
judged the exhibits. A new feature was the record 
and survey class for objects of local interest. 


Hull Photographic. 

“ Photo-engraving," one of the side lines of photo- 
graphy, is, I should say, almost the least known, 
being still largely, for obvious reasons, in the hands 
of the professional. I sometimes think it would be 
well that societies should include in their winter 
programmes the allied subjects of photo-engraving, 
photogravure, and like processes. e Hull Photo- 
graphic Society recently had a fine lecture from Mr. 
5 p. Binks on ''Photo-Engraving." The lecturer 
first went through the operation of making line blocks, 
showing how a highly polished sheet of zinc is covered 
with a film of albumen, treated with bichromate of 
ammonia, and a print of the negative obtained on it. 
The subsequent processes of inking, washing, dusting 
with asphalt, gently heating, varnishing of the back 
and sides, and etching in acid were most lucidly ex- 
plained. The great care to be taken at each stage 
was duly ардана, апа a specimen block and prints 
were handed round. 
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New Series. — 4. HOW TO PHOTOGRAPH A PRINT OR DRAWING. 


HEN dealing with 
the question of 
panchromatics in 
the Empire Num- 
ber, we used as a 


subject for  pro- 
ducing the com- 
parative examples 


a well-known poster 
) issued by the Kine- 
macolor people at 
the Scala Theatre. 
As many of our 
readers may like 
to make such a series of experimental 
tests for themselves, it will be of 
interest to deal with the methods to 
be employed when setting up an 
original and photographing it. Of 
course, quite apart from such special 
work as this, it is often most useful 
to know how to copy an old print or 
a drawing or some book illustration. 
The diagrammatic photographs which 
we reproduce, showing the camera, 
copy-board, and so on, will give an 
idea of the way in which the camera 
and the original must be arranged in 
relation to each other; but it will be 
obvious that when a poster of some 
size is being copied, it must be fixed 
to a much larger board, supported, 
if possible, on an easel of some sort, 
if the work is to be handled con- 
veniently. | 

ә Let us notice, first of all, that the 
fixed-focus camera, or even the 
camera with focussing movement, is 
of no use for general copying work, 
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but that a camera is required which 
has a very ample extension. For 
serious copying work, indeed, we 
must have a good stand camera, with 
double or triple extension. Such a 
camera, of an old type, which will 
work well for copying, may be picked 
up for a few shillings, without a lens, 
of course, and probably with one dark 
slide only. Ifalittle more is spent, 
something more up to date may be 
had of possibly longer extension. 
The reason why ample extension 
is necessary is that for making a 
same size copy, i.e. a negative the 
exact size of the original, the dis- 
tance from lens to plate will be 
double what it is when photograph- 
ing an open landscape. If the lens 
is one of 7 inches focal length, there 
will be a distance of 7 inches from 
the lens to the plate when some 
distant object is sharply focussed, 
this distance being measured from the 
diaphragm with most lenses. When 
copying same size with the same lens, 
the distance from lens to plate will 
be 14 inches. This is the reason why 
the ordinary single-extension hand 
camera is of no use for copying work. 
Sometimes one wants to make the 
negative even larger than the original, 
and to do this still greater extension 
is required. If the camera extension 
is insufficient, a little tube may be 
fitted to carry the lens. This is 


shown in the illustrations; and though 
this tube is only about 3 inches in 
length, a longer, опе} might be used. 


Such a tube extension to hold the 
lens may be made from a piece of one 
of the stout wide tubes in which the 
larger sizes of bromide paper are sup- 
plied. We will leave the problems 
of copying to a larger size, however, 
for some future occasion, and con- 
tent ourselves by saying at the 
moment that the distance between 
the lens and the original will be the 
same as that between the lens and 
the plate whenever we make a same 
size copy, and that both these dis- 
tances will be double the focal length 
of the lens. As the size of our image 
on the plate or the ground glass 
diminishes, the extension of the camera 
will be lessened, and the other dis- 
tance, namely that from lens to 
original, will increase. 

A drawing board is the most con- 
venient thing for pinning up the 
photograph, drawing, or whatever it 
may be we are proposing to copy. 
We have now to fix this board and 
the camera in proper relation to each 
other, having (a) the lens opposite 
the centre of the plate (i.e. its normal 
position on the camera) and opposite 
the centre of the original pinned to 
the board, and (^) the drawing board 
strictly parallel to the plate, and thus 
to the front of the camera. 

Fig. 1 shows a simple way of doing 
this, the camera being supported on 
two large books so as to bring the 
lens opposite the centre of the print. 
A pile of heavy books at the back of 
the drawing board will support it, 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3. 


but it must not be allowed to lean 
in the way shown in fig. I, or a very 
distorted copy will be the result. As 
a subject we have taken an advertise- 
ment page from a motor journal, 
because such a page of type gives a 
crisply defined original, апа the 
margin is rectangular and shows 
distortion quite readily. Fig. 4 is 
this advertisement copied with the 
board in the sloping position shown 
in fig. 1. The aperture in the lens 
was F/8. Note how the lower edge 
of the type matter is sharp, while 
the upper part is quite blurred and 
out of focus. The original was placed 
upside down on the board. 

Fig. 5 is from another negative 
exposed with the same arrangement, 
but taken at F/32. We now see that 
the whole of the negative is sharp, 
but that the distortion remains. Stop- 
ping down the lens is clearly no cor- 
rection for bad placing of the original. 

If we now look at fig. 6, we shall 
see the effect of all edges of the original 
being out of parallel with the plate. 
In fig. 5 the sides of the page are out 
of parallel, but the top and bottom 
are both parallel to the camera front 
and to the plate. But in fig. 6 not 
only has the drawing board been 
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leaning backwards, 
but it has been 
turned slightly side- 
ways to the lens. 


Hence we get a kind 
of double distortion. 
We need scarcely say 
that in both figs. 5 
and 6 we have taken 
care to get a marked 
degree of this distortion 
in order to make the 
defect very obvious. 
Workers who are only 
a trifle careless may 
often get the distor- 
tion, but to a much 
less extent. Suppose, however, we 
place the board flat against the books, 
as shown in fig. 2, and to prevent its 
faling over towards the camera we 
place another book in front of it. 
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We now have it quite vertical; and 
as the camera front and back are 
both vertical also, we have satisfied 
our condition. То ensure parallelism 
in the other direction we may measure 
the distance from camera back or 
front to drawing board, either with 
a piece of twine or with a yard 
measure. 

But if the original is nearly the 
same size as the drawing board, the 
book in front of the board will inter- 
fere. In such a case we may leave 
the board in an inclined position, and 
tilt the camera, by placing another 


book underneath the back end of 
the baseboard, until the proper 
parallelism is secured. This may 


necessitate a little more packing up 
under the camera to bring the lens 
opposite the centre of the board and 
original. Fig. 3 shows how this may 
be arranged. If, instead of books, 
blocks of wood can be used, so much 
the better, for books are to some 
extent springy, while blocks of wood 
give a more solid support. 
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Fig. 6. 


Fig. 7; shows the print from the 
negative taken when the adjustments 
were correct. The outer margin of 
the advertisement is perfectly rect- 
angular on the print, and the whole 
of the type matter is critically sharp. 
When reduced in size in a half-tone 
block, the smallest lettering will pro- 
bably be illegible, but it is quite 
readable on the original print. 

The matter of exposure we must 
leave for a further “ Note," but we 
may say a word on the lighting of 
the original. If the whole of the 
apparatus is erected on a rather long, 
narrow table, placed near to the 
window, it should be so arranged 
that the light will fall on the original 
at an angle of about 45 deg. If the 
light is flatter than this, there is a 
danger of surface reflection—that is, 
the paper will “ shine " when looked 
at from the lens. On the other hand, 
if the light comes more from the side, 
any inequalities or roughness of sur- 
face will show up rather badly. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be íreely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
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Reversal. 

I should be much obliged if you could explain 

why the enclosed is partly negative and partly 

positive, etc. A. S. G. (Uffculme). 

Your experience is by no means unpre- 

cedented. It has long been known that 
excessive Over-exposure gives a positive 
result, and attempts have often been made 
to utilise this effect; for instance, in 
obtaining a right to left reversed negative 
from a negative by contact printing and 
long exposure. While the phenomenon is 
interesting, there is a considerable mea- 
sure of uncertainty or difficulty in using 
it їп a practical manner. Why this so- 
called reversal of the negative to positive 
should come about in the way shown by 
your film is not precisely known, although 
various explanations have been put for- 
ward. Reversal of the image of this kind 
may also arise in the case of a very short 
exposure in the camera, followed by ex- 
posure to actinic light in the dark-room 
during development. 


Ferrous-oxalate Developer. 


I have given ferrous-oxalate development careful 
trial, according to the following formula, etc., 
but while the mixture was a clear orange at 
starting, it gradually deposited a yellow sediment 
etc. J. E. R. (Bradford). 


The cause of your trouble is simply that 
you used too much of the ferrous-sulphate 
solution (B) in proportion to the oxalate 
(А) solution. Make the following experi- 
ment: Take a measured quantity of A 
(oxalate) solution, say 1 oz. Add B 
slowly—a little at a time— stirring the 
mixture after each addition, and note 
carefully how much B has to be added 
to A to produce the beginning of a cloudi- 
ness, throwing down a yellow precipitate. 
Suppose this to be 6 drm. This is 
obviously the extreme limit, and it is not 
wise to go too near it. If you limit your- 
self to two-thirds of the quantity of A 
(i.e. 4 drams in the above imagined case), 
you will find your trouble ended. Ferrous- 
oxalate for negative making, for develop- 
ing bromide prints and intensification per 
mercuric chloride process deserves far 
more attention than it nowadavs obtains. 
Some years ago it was very justly held 
in high esteem. The chief drawback is 
that the iron solution is difficult to keep 
in good order beyond a few days. It is, 
however, easily prepared in small quan- 
tity when required. Let us hear if our 
above-given hint ends your difficulty. 


Bromide Toning. 


I shall be glad if you will буе me instructions 
as to toning bromides by adding sulphuric acid 
tohypo. Are the results permanent ? 

W. T. (Durham). 
The addition of sulphuric acid decom- 
poses the hypo, liberating sulphur.  In- 
stead of using an acid in this way it is 
preferable to use an acid salt, such as 
alum. The following formula is typical: 

To 1 quart of water add 5 oz. of hypo. 

Bring this slowly to the boiling point. 

Then stir in gradually 4 oz. of common 

(potash) alum. Let this cool and stand 

for a few hours. For use, warm the solu- 

tion up to about 120 deg. F., or, say, as 
hot as the fingers can bear without dis- 
comfort. The bromide prints now to be 
toned should have been previously well 
dried. At the above temperature toning 
may take any time from 5 minutes to an 
hour, according to the colour required, 
etc. After toning, cool the prints in the 
air, and then wash thoroughly—just as 
after fixing. Permanence is a relative 
term. Who shall say what is and is not 
permanent? All we can say is that some 
hypo alum toned prints made many years 
ago do not seem to have changed visibly. 
But this is not always the case. 


Enlarsing. 

Can an ordinary projecting lantern with arc 

light be used for enlarging? 

F. W. (Kensington). 

Provided (1) that the lantern is light. 
tight, and (2) that the projection lens is 
achromatically corrected for photographic 
purposes, you could use the lantern for 
enlarging ; but not infrequently it happens 
that a projection lantern is fitted with a 
lens, excellent in its way, which is not 
corrected for photography. 


Dense Negative. 

Two of my negatives are over-exposed, I am 

told, and verv dense. Can you inform me 

how to get them back to normal density. 

J. F. (Barrow-in-Furness). 

If you go to work cautiously you ought 
not to have any difficulty in reducing the 
density of these negatives. Dissolve 1 oz. 
hypo in 5 oz. water. Take an ounce of 
this, add to it a crystal of potass. ferri- 
cyanide (* red prussiate of potash ") about 
the size of a pea, and stir it with a glass 
rod until the solution is a pale bright 
yellow. Ву this time about half the solu- 
tion will have dissolved. Remove the re- 
mainder of the crystal, and then apply this 
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yellow solution to the plate in a develop- 
ing dish, and rock it gently. Examine the 
reducing action every half minute or so. 
Before applying the reducer soak the plate 
in plain water for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Be careful not to over.reduce. Wash the 
plate well after reducing. Withdraw the 
plate from the reducer a little time before 
it is quite sufficiently reduced, as the re- 
ducing action continues for a little time. 
Аз soon as the reducer changes colour, 
throw it away and mix a fresh lot. It 
only keeps quite a short time. If you 
value the negative in question, it would 
be advisable for you to have a little pre- 
liminary practice with some othet nega- 
tives which you do not value so much. 


Enlarging; Toning. 
I have a fixed-focus daylight enlarger which I 
want to use for enlarging on a plate instead of 
bromide paper. How am I to know the correct 
exposure ? What kind of plate should I use? 
Can I fix and tone self-toning paper in weak day 
light or gaslight ? M. B. (Leytonstone.) 
Use an ordinary-speed plate. Exposure 
must be found by trial. If you use an 
ordinary-speed plate, probably the expo. 
sure will be somewhere about 1-2oth that 
you have been giving for ordinary bromide 
paper. This is only quite a rough guide 
for a first trial, as the speed both of plates 
and papers varies very considerably. Yes, 
you can fix and tone self-toning paper in 
feeble daylight, but as daylight varies so 
much it is better to work in artificial light. 
e.g. gas or lamp light. When loading the 
printing frames and examining progress of 
printing, shield the paper as much as pos- 
sible from daylight of any kind, e.g. take 
the printing frame to the shaded side of a 
room for examination. 


Developer. 
Can a developer for engraving black tones on 
lantern plates be used for negatives? 

F. M. S. (Lymington). 

Broadly put, any developer for lantern 
plates can be used for negative making ; 
but this is not quite the same thing as 
saying this should be done. А developer 
designed to give a brilliant black.and-white 
engraving effect on a lantern plate will 
most probably give an over.-contrasty 
negative. Bear in mind that a pretty- 

looking, sparkling negative is seldom a 

good printer. What we want in a nega- 

tive, usually, is a rather soft.contrast 
negative, full of gradation. 
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Got Them Again. 

Is anybody, I wonder, attempting ordinary spring pictures in 
these days? is any childlike soul, undazzied by the golden 
guineas, trying to focus the warm and flashing feet of spring 
as they speed from the moist meadow to the laughing hill, and 
bound from thence on to the dappled concave of the sky? Is 
anybody taking up a position behind the decent cover of some 
furze bush, and levelling a lens at proud-pied April, dressed 
in all his trim, as he goes courting maiden May in rich array, 
who steals blushing on? Or—a more delicate subject yet—is 
anybody arranging to have a snap at Nature at the moment 
when, having hung her mantle green on the blossoming tree, 
she bathes in the shining labyrinth of the river, and afterwards 
dries her leafy locks by waving them on the windy wold? In 
asking these questions I have opened up a fair riot of picture 
titles for the spring photographer, and if none of them suits him, 
he had better wait until summer—that is all. 


Golden Days. 


It will be evident that I have not made the picturesque effort 
involved in the foregoing paragraph without drinking deeply 
of the spring poets. The study of those spring poets opens up 
a further question, namely, what is the colour of spring? Many 
people would say green, but the poets themselves splash no 
end of dainty colours on the canvas. Spring is said to be rosy, 
dewy (whatever part of the spectrum that may correspond to), 
milk-white, saffron, heaven-blue, amber, pale primrose, pink, 
and violet. The conclusion from this is unescapable, that the 
spring photographer will need colour-corrected plates, for 
ordinary plates will be quite useless for the yellows of spring- 
time, and yellow, of all colours, seems to be queen of the spring 
palette. It is the colour of the daffodils in the dale, of the sun- 
beam cleaving the mist, and of the guineas yielded by the press 
photography that pays. And there I go again! Lamentable 
how even the most transparent soul cannot get rid altogether 
of these mundane considerations. 


Delighted to Oblige. 


Not only are heaps of gold now available for doing photo- 
graphy, but other heaps—less mountainous, it is true, but still 
considerable—await you, if you will consent to a task almost 
as stern as that of taking photographs, namely, to go out and 
get yourself killed in a street accident. The other day, for in- 
stance, I spent a hard-earned ha’penny on the first issue of an 
evening paper, and found that in return for my ha’penny the 
proprietors were dying to give me, in addition to all the news 
of the day, the sum of £1,500. I say that the proprietors were 
dying, but, as an actual fact, it is I who have to die in order to 
get the money. I have no doubt, however, that this little matter 
can be easily arranged. A number of readers will be only too 
delighted to oblige, and will patrol Long Acre for that very 
purpose, seeking for an accident in which I might figure as the 
fatal party. Those who make the terms are, however, very 
accommodating. The offer stands thus: £1,500 for death (if 
taken in fifteen yearly instalments. . . .).“ It is an open ques- 
tion, whether one would prefer death in a lump sum, or in 
vearly instalments, although I dare say that the slow and lin- 
gering method would be the one adopted by gentle readers on 
my behalf. 


To Be, or Not to Be. 


Happily, however, richly as it would pay us not to be, it would 
pav us still better to continue to be, if at the same time we 
will consent to take photographs. This condition is, of course, 
a drawback, but, nevertheless, the balance of advantage is on 
the side of continued existence. A month ago the Editor wrote 
that the daily papers were offering for snapshots a sum equal 
to а Cabinet Minister's salary. Hardly had the words trickled 
from the pen-nib when the sum offered went ahead, and became 
equal to the salary of a music-hall star, leaving the screw of 
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the poor Cabinet Minister looking microscopk 
in the distance. At the instant of writing, the 
sum offered has reached five figures, but by the 
time this is read it may be bowling along 
merrily in the region of six figures, or even seven. Certainly. 
it requires a capacity for sublime renunciation in these days 
to content oneself with the symphony of spring, and the trees 
in bloom like snowy tents, and the ways that are green with the 
gladdening sheen of the voung year’s fairest daughter. But 
there I go again! We had better change the subject. 


Rack and Pinion. 


Congratulations to the Post Office Savings Bank Photo- 
graphic Society on its first annual exhibition. We trust that 
the original negatives were not overwhelmed with the silver 
deposits so familiar to this department of the civil service. 

The interest of the show, we are assured by the judge, was by 
no means at the low rate of £2 10s. per cent. per annum. 

We do not see the name of the Controller himself among the 
exhibitors, and possibly it 1s due to a verv proper feeling of 
delicacy with regard to him that his staff fight shy of control 
processes. 

The finest piece of work at the Sheffield Societv's exhibition, 
we are told, was a choice untoned bromide depicting some fish- 
wives. It was a straight print, save for a slight diffusion. If 
the fishwives were of the traditional variety, we can well under- 
stand that, in the absence of all toning. a slight diffusion would 
be very necessary on the grounds of politeness. 

A Sheffield daily, by the way, after telling the photographer 
that at this time of the vear flowers laugh at him from the way. 
side, buttercups and daisies peep out in cheerv greeting from 
the meadows, bluebells wag their heads, and so on. adds the 
very necessarv statement that, at least in Sheffield. military 
regulations will not place obstacles in the way of such photo- 
graphic work. Had it not been for this assurance, nothing 
would have induced us to picture, sav, a sweet-william blooming 
in a Sheffield back, lest we might be accused of encouraging the 
enemy. 

The Societv for the Prevention of Cruelty to Sensitive Plates 
has apparently extended its scope. and now looks after the plate 
when it is no longer sensitive. The secretarv writes us to pro- 
test against the practice of some photographers who deface 
negatives by the primitive and barbarous method of scratchine 
their faces. Не points out that if it is necessarv that our old 
friends should be sold as waste glass, thev mieht at least be 
spared this indignity. We understand that small solutions of 
aniline violet dve in methvlated spirit are made up bv the societv 
readv for despatch to any photographer who will consent to 
adopt this more merciful procedure. 


Mounted Limp. 


From the rules of a portfolio club: *All prints must be 
mounted. Limp mounts should, as a rule, be used, in order 
to minimise bulk." 


While limply mounting up the print, 
He thought himself to mount. 

And sent it on its round to mint 
More fame to his account. 


But when the thing came back, by Krupp! 
His vanity all went, 

If limply he had mounted up, 
How stiff was his descent! 


The club, it did not scruple how, 
But went for him pell-mell; 

The mount is still as limp, but new 
The climber's limp as well. 
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In these days of seriousness the whole photographic 
world should be grateful to our always entertaining 
contemporary, the Sketch, for a 
SPOOF PHOTOGRAPHY delightfully funny series of 
DE EUNE. " spoof” war pictures, appear- 
ing in the issue dated March 31. 
In every age the announcement of any definite policy or 
undertaking has promptly met with the derision of a 
body of scoffers—forming, in fact, the opposition. The 
enterprise shown by the Daily Sketch, the Daily Май, 
and the Daily Mirror in offering large sums of money for 
topical news pictures would be, we felt sure, the signal 
for an outbreak on the part of others opposed to the 
real progress of photography in any shape or form, ar: 
it is noticeable the unction with which one paper 
announces that in future cameras are to be banned at 
the front in the British lines. This, of course, leaves 
the future historian of the Great War nothing but 
photographs of German and French origin for use as 
racords of British gallantry. In the case of the 
pictures in the Sketch, however, there is no malice, but 
much genuine humour, and as a skit on the prize com- 
petitions for war pictures we doubt if it is likely to be 
equalled. We hope that our readers will see these spoof 
pictures, as, quite apart from their humour, they are 
probably the best faked photographs we have yet seen. 
In fact, several of them are so cleverly done that it is 
more than possible that a great many people, viewing 
them casually, may take them for genuine records of 
actual scenes and episodes of the war. 
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Many photographers lose interest in their pursuit after 
a time, for no other reason than that they have not 
selected their subject material upon any 
definite and individual plan. They have 
given attention to this or that subject 
because it momentarily took their fancy, but they have 
had no idea of linking together a chain of related sub- 
Jects, and becoming, in a measure, specialists along 
one particular line. This scarcely applies to the first- 
rate pictorial worker, for he needs no other stimulus 
than that a subject should have in it the making of a 
picture; but in the case of the grcat mass of photo- 
graphers, who may be described as mere recorders, and 
whose interest is alwavs in the subject itself rather than 
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in its treatment, some definiteness or specialisation 
(which need not be exclusive) is a necessity. Incident- 
ally, should the worker have any thought of turning his 
photography to profit, his opportunity will be more 
likely to come if he has taken up some special line than 
if he has spread himself at random over many fields. 
His recompense may not be immediate, especially if the 
subject of his choice is rather out of the way; but, if he 
has an open eve, it can hardly fail to come sooner or 
later. 
9 O 9 


An interesting example of specialism in the selection 
of photographic subjects was furnished by Mr. George 
Avenell, honorary secretary of the Hamp- 
stead Selborne and Archæological So- 
ciety, in his lecture on William Cowper, 
delivered recently at Russell Square. 
Mr. Avenell has assiduously photographed all that he 
can find bearing upon the author of “John Gilpin,” and 
has succeeded in casting new light by illustration on the 
work of a poet who, while possibly not much read 
nowadays, is exalted by some critics almost to the plane 
of Wordsworth. One thing which Cowper has in 
common with Wordsworth, and which is fortunate 
from the photographic point of view, is the habit of 
close observation of the countryside on which he lived, 
and so topographically exact are his allusions that no 
difficulty is found in identifying objects which still exist 
as those mentioned in his works. Although he lived in 
the eighteenth century, it is extraordinary how many 
houses and other memorials of him still remain. The 
Cowper house at Olney is now a museum, and Mr. 
Avenell thinks it superior in some respects to the other 
literary Meccas of Stratford-on-Avon and Chalfont St. 
Giles. Apart from its interest to the Cowper enthusiast, 
the Olney neighbourhood of Buckinghamshire is very 
beautiful and interesting for the photographer. 
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Every photographer must have come across several 
interesting cases in which the action of light has been 
found to modify the concentration of 
a solution, the deposit of suspended 
particles, the crystallisation of dis- 
solving substances, and the condensation of vapours; 
but not everyone may be aware that there is a name 
for all this group of phenomena. Photodromy " is one 
of the least familiar of the many compounds of which 
"photo " forms a part. The latter part of the word 
comes from the Greek, meaning to run," and some 
months ago it was the subject of a compendious article 
in one of the German photographic journals. There is 
even distinguished a positive photodromy, in which the 
movement of the suspended particles is from the shaded 
to the illuminated portions of the medium, and a nega- 
tive photodromy, in which the movement is towards the 
shaded portions. Photodromy has been demonstrated 
in the particles during the clarification of troubled 
liquids, being positive in the case of deposits of lamp- 
black and in the precipitation of silver in a silver-plating 
solution, and negative in suspensions of kaolin and 
gamboge. Positive photodromy has also been demon- 
strated in solutions of colloidal gold. By one observer, 
Quincke, these photodromic movements have been 
attributed to the heating of the suspended particles and 
the eddying movements which result, but the later idea 
is to regard them as electro-luminous phenomena. 
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5 E are being 

constantly told 
۱ that photography 1S 
a very expensive hobby, and judging by the way many 
workers practise it this statement cannot be far 
from the truth. We find in very many cases an almost 
reckless expenditure of plates and films on subjects 
of little or no value in themselves, instantaneous ex- 
posures made with the hand camera late in the day, 
or under conditions which make the production of the 
correctly exposed negative an impossibility ; or again we 
find photographers making haphazard guesses at the 
correct exposure, instead of measuring the proper time 
with a meter. All these causes, to which may be added 
many others, are very prolific factors towards expensive 
photography, but it is the hope of the writer of the 
following article to point out means of saving, rather 
than the causes of increase, in photographic expenditure. 

One of the greatest aids to economy is that of the 
perfection to which the small camera has been brought 
during the last few years. The modern vest-pocket 
camera if properly used leaves nothing to be desired 
as an instrument of precision and accuracy, and the cost 
of materials is reduced. During the last two years the 
price of plates has increased by about half. And so, 
when we are working fairly large sizes, such as 5 by 4 
or half-plate, this will be found to increase the plate bill 
considerably. 

Nor is this the only point in favour of the small camera. 
The ordinary 5 by 4 or half-plate print is of very little 
if any use for any of those purposes for which a photo- 
graph is required, and a whole-plate enlargement at 
least becomes necessary ; this applies to prints for wall 
decoration, exhibition or competition work. Then the 
moral in this instance is surely obvious. A whole-plate 
enlargement from a 5 by 4 negative, other things being 
equal, will not differ very perceptibly from one taken 
with a vest-pocket camera (33 by 24), while if the nega- 
tive is a waster, and even the best of workers have their 
failures, then it is economy to waste small rather than 
large plates or films. 

There is a decided tendency in exhibition and competi- 
tion work towards larger sizes than we usually find in a 
contact print, and the high-grade lenses and extreme 
accuracy of the modern vest-pocket camera certainly 
commend them to the worker who has to consider the 
question of economy. Bromide paper is far cheaper 
than glass plates, and if the final result is to all intents 
and purposes the same, then it is certainly sound economy 
to use a small camera for the production of the negative. 

There is, however, one point that needs to be empha- 
sised here, and that is, if we wish to obtain the very best 
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|" SOME ADVANTAGES OF 
THE SMALL CAMERA. 


possible results from our apparatus we must treat it 
and use it for what we know it to be, and that is an 
instrument of scientific accuracy which, to obtain a 
perfect result, demands care and precision from its 
user. The tiny negatives will have to be of pin-point 
sharpness, and to obtain the critical definition essential 
for the making of a perfect enlargement nothing must 
be left to guesswork. 

The difference of a fractional part of an inch on the 
focussing scale will mean an image of crisp definition 
or a meaningless blur. The writer has known some 
workers treat a vest-pocket camera with a lens demand- 
ing accurate adjustment in the same way as they would 
use a five-shilling fixed-focus hand camera, and then 
complain that the instrument is a toy and inaccurate. 

One thing, however, is certain, and that is that the 
small camera, treated for what it is, will give clear, 
sharp definition in its negative that will make even 
I5 by 12 enlargements as technically good as contact 
prints. 

And there is just one other point that must 
be borne in mind when handling small plates or films 
intended for enlargement, and that is the necessitv 
for avoiding any possibility of finger marks, scratches, 
stains, which would have such a disfiguring effect on 
the final results. Such defects as those mentioned would 
easily pass unnoticed in the small negative or contact. 
print, but would in the enlargement mar with deadly 
effect whatever beauty it originally possessed. 

Those who enlarge their small negatives will find the 
test exposure of great aid to economy. There will 
be no need to use a whole sheet of large bromide paper 
for this purpose, and it will be found to be a good plan 
to cut one sheet of paper into strips, each about two 
inches wide, for this purpose, exposures of varving 
length being given until the whole is exposed and the 
correct result noted down to obtain a uniform result 
at any future time. 

So it will be seen from the foregoing that the vest- 
pocket camera carries with it a considerable saving 
in expenditure, as, apart from the actual cost of working, 
a few decent sized enlargements will be found to carry 
far more satisfaction than a haphazard collection of 
small contact prints of doubtful value. 

At the present time of generally enhanced prices, the 
points noted above are surely worth consideration. 
Photography, after all, is a luxury, not a necessity, and 
the foregoing hints will help us by indicating a 
sure way of reducing our expenditure and at the same 
time showing how to make our photographic efforts 
attain to a higher state of effectiveness and usefulness. 

R. M. F. 
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LECTURE. 


Some Notes on its 
Preparation and 
Delivery. 

С) By RALPH CHISLETT. 
ee Sf ecial ta The A. P. & PN.” 


THE audiences to 
which some of us 
occasionally — lecture, 
and by so doing have 
the temerity to hope 
we are pleasing, vary 
much in dimensions 
but little in kindli- 
ness of disposition. Did we sus- 
pect them to be composed of such 
critics as Mr. T. J. Ward, prefer- 
able to being dragged before them 
would it be to hold our no less 
honorary peace. 

In an early December issue of 
this magazine Mr. Ward gave as an 
"essential detail" of a lantern lec- 
ture that it should not be read but be delivered without notes. 
Certainlv, if the trouble is not too great and time be more plenti- 
ful than it is with me, the better plan will be to deliver the 
lecture extempore. But that a lantern lecture may be read from 
manuscript most successfully has been demonstrated many 
times. Not infrequently the method might be followed with 
advantage, for lecturers without notes have also been known 
without notions. 

From the reading-lamp question we have all suffered. Quite 
recently I was tormented by the "spring " proving so strong that 
the candle gradually mounted up the chimney, and, before I had 
finished, was cheerily flaming out of the top. But if electric 
light is available, a shaded bulb is easily obtained, and a night- 
light placed in the lamp shows less disposition to bend than a 
candle. 

Unless the lecturer has a thorough mastery over his subject, 
and is also a practised public speaker (in which case these notes 
will not interest him), it will be advisable for him to prepare his 
“matter " beforehand, and to make it as effective as possible. А 
prepared lecture always shows more respect for the audience 
than an unprepared one. 

A lecture тау be defined as a discourse delivered before an 
audience for the purpose of its instruction or entertainment. 
The lecture of a university professor to his students may be 
purely instructive, the deliverance of one of our literary 
humorists is principally entertaining, but a photographic lan- 
tern lecture usually combines the two objects; and the measure 
of instruction derived by the audience is very materially helped 
by the amount of entertainment they receive. This must be 
remembered by the preparer of a lecture. 

While the preparation of a lecture calls into play the art of 
literary composition, it should always be remembered that the 
finished product is intended for utterance; hence the language 
must be natural, not stilted. Short, crisp sentences will be 
found to be much more telling in their effect than long ones. A 
deal will depend upon the placing of *matter." If instructive 
passages are likely to be uninteresting to a section of the audi- 
ence, thev should be curtailed and sandwiched between more 
interesting personal narrative. Stories of a humorous nature, 
which should have some slight bearing upon the subject in hand, 
mav be introduced with advantage; they serve the purpose of 
jam to juvenile medicines. The “matter” should, of course, be 
confined to the subject of the lecture, and should be treated 
from the lecturer's own knowledge. (Quotations are permissible 
if not too long, but personal incidents are always more interest- 
ing to an audience. Guide-book descriptions should be avoided 
like the plague. 

When the “ingredients” of the lecture have been carefully 
“weighed out " and the preparation finally finished, it should be 
“typed” or “fair-copied,” so that there will be no danger of the 
lecturer being unable to read his own handwriting, as has 
occasionally been known to happen. 

When completed, such a lecture should be a work of art, and, 
if well read, is infinitely preferable to the displays of titled 
shdes which are too often misnamed lectures in svllabuses. 
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It is well known that many successful preachers read the whole 
or part of their sermons, but so far as possible they conceal the 
fact, and read as though they were speaking “extempore.” 

In these days reading aloud for amusement is very little prac- 
tised, delightful pastime though it be. When reading aloud 
even their own writings many people adopt a dull, monotonous 
tone of voice, caiculated effectually to kill the most brilliant pro- 
duction. Instead, the reader should endeavour by clear enuncia- 
tion and vocal inflexion to give its full value to every sentence. 
Distinct pauses should be made when stops appear. Each sen- 
tence should be uttered as though the reader personally 
believed, and intended the audience to believe, every word of it. 

If he does his work properly, the reader of a well-prepared 
lecture need fear no comparison with the chaotic utterance of the 
average *extempore" amateur. He will have no need to ask 
for slides to be re.projected because he has forgotten a story. 
None of his slides will be pushed through quickly because he has 
nothing to say about them. Instead of beginning *in the middle 
of his subject," his opening will be a short, well-worded intro- 
duction. А systematic, orderly coherence will distinguish his 
utterance throughout. Апа before subsiding into his chair at 
the close he will gracefully have forewarned his audience, 
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ART AND THE LIFE OF A PEOPLE. 
MR MAURICE BROCKWELL AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


HERE are more respects than one in which it is true that 
what is bred in the bone will come out in the flesh. Mr. 
Maurice Brockwell, the well-known art writer, who is largely 
responsible for the official catalogue of the National Gallery, 
gave an interesting potpourri of a lecture at the Camera Club 
on the art of Western Europe as it is reflected in the war, and 
in the course of his talk he advanced the thesis that the charac- 
teristics which appear in the art of a country, especially in the 
primitive art, survive in the life of the people. He finds, for 
example, in the Flemish art of the Middle Ages, dewn to Van 
Eyck, а great love for straightforwardness and truth-telling. 
Those carly Flemish painters invariably placed truth before 
beauty, and Mr. Brockwell sees the concrete fulfilment of this 
truth-preaching in the Belgian character of to-day. At the 
same time, one would like to know whether the Belgians are as 
a whole specially distinguished for truth-telling and honest 
dealing more than their British friends, let us say, or their 
French neighbours. 

It is the same with Germany. Mr. Brockwell culled examples 
from early German art to show that the early Germans were 
cruel and oppressive, and their performances to-day, in his 
opinion, are only а reversion to type, such as every people 
undergoes in times of stress. Was not poor St. Ursula, whose 
pictured story adorns Cologne, cast upon the barbaric islands 
of Germany, and slain by fifth-century Huns ? 

Artistically Mr. Brockwell does not think much of the Germans. 
and he should know, seeing that according to“ Who's Who”’ he 
has been а copious contributor to Allgemeines Lexikon der 
bildenden Künstler since 1908. Even at their best, he says, 
their painting was never better than third-rate. They are 
inherently incapable of soaring into the empyrean, although, 
mind you, they are splendid card-cataloguers, and very knowing 
connoisseurs of art on its business side. Spying is organised 
for the purpose of collecting artistic works as well as for military 
purposes. Mr. Brockwell has met their art-spies, and very 
pleasant people they are too. Perhaps it is owing to their 
activities that the Berlin gallery is now nearly neck and neck 
with our own national collection, whereas formerly it was a 
very long way behind, and for the same reason, possibly, out 
of the twenty-six Rembrandts now in the Berlin gallery, eleven 
were formerly in private collections in England. One matter 
for pride, however, is that our own National Gallery at present 
contains not a single picture which has been seized by soldier 
or sailor in warfare. But soon—who knows ! 

Mr. Brockwell, by means of illustrative examples, showed 
how some of the post-impressionists who exhibited in I.ondon 
a year or two ago foretold vividly the European catastrophe 
by the general riot of their lines and masses, and he finished 
with a display of great war pictures, the earliest being a portion 
of the Bayeux tapestry; then came Velasquez with '' The 
Surrender of Breda," then Rembrandt's “ Night Watch," and 
Reynolds’s “ Lord Heathfield," with the silent cannon behind 
him, and the key in his hands to typify Gibraltar. Finally came 
Turner's “ Fighting Téméraire." No, not finally; the final 
one was a press photograph of H.M.S. Audacious by—is it Rubens 
or Titian ?—of the Daily ! 
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НЕКЕ is no reason whatever why really good fortrai- 
ture may not be done in the average drawing-100m. 
The limitations are not nearly so numerous as many 


are inclined to imagine. Full-length fortraits will Бе 
difficult unless the room is exceptionally large; but there 
is plenty left us to do in the way of head and bust and three- 
quarter length figures. Most amateurs who have tried this 
branch of work without much success have ascribed their 
failures to lack of light ; while in nine cases out of ten it 
is safe to say that the unsatisfactory results were brought 
about, not because of insufficient light, but by rot control- 
ling what light there was. It is a mistake to think that 
portraits cannot be taken unless there is a flood of Heng: 

Before describing some of the methods of 
lighting a head, let us see why it is necessary to 
vary the method at all : why something more is 
needed than simply getting the face in a good 
light, so that all the detail may be brought out. 
Apart altogether from the fact that the arrange- 
ment of light and shade will make or mar a 
portrait from a pictorial point of view, we must 
consider what is best for each type of face. 

We will take, for example, a face, not at all 
uncommon, where the eyes are somewhat 


A, 


Camera. B, Sitter. C, Background. 
D, Reflector. E, Window. 

sunken, the cheek tones high, and the lips 
rather prominent. Now it is obvious that 
these points should not be emphasised in the 
portrait. How, then, should the light fall on 
such a face ? We will try the effect of placing the 
sitter under the source of light, where the illu- 
mination all comes from somewhere well atove 
the level of the head. Now note the result. 
The prominent parts of the face are all lighted 
on top with shadows underneath. The eyes, 
already sunken, are thrown further back by being 
in shadow ; the cheeks and lips stand out more 
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LIGHTING IN DRAWING- 
ROOM PORTRAITURE. 


By ALLAN DAYLE. 
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than ever, and if there are any wrinkles they will appear іп 
the photograph as deep furrows. This method of lighting 
is totally unsuited to the. particular type of head. 

What is wanted is a soft light, fairly low down, about orr 
a level with the head, and a little in fiont of the sitter. 
This will light up the eyes, relieve the skacows under the 
cheeks and lips, and give more roundness to the face. 

Then take the long thin type of face. A full-face portrait 
lighted from the side, with half the face in shadow, will 
make the features look thinner than ever; whercas if we 
allow the light to work found о that both cheeks are 
lighted, а much more pleasing portrait will be sccured. 
The spreading of the light makes the face 1соК broader. 


A DRAWING-ROOM PORTRAIT. 


Tre AMATELR РНОТОФАРНЕР 
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To be really successful in drawing-room portraiture, 
two or three simple accessories are necessary. These can 
be made at home, and the cost need not be more than 
half a crown. A background is essential. Wallpaper and 
furniture, with so many reflecting surfaces, are sure to 
cause irritation if allowed to come in head and shoulder 
pictures. One of the best and simplest backgrounds for 
the purpose can be made by constructing a light wooden 
frame, about five feet by three, and covering it with the 
thick brown paper used for laying under carpets, and sold 
at all furniture warehouses at a few pence per square yard. 
The tone of this paper is admirable. It will be a great help, 
too, if by any means a box of face powder and a puff can 
be commandeered, for the purpose of rubbing on a patch 
of lighter tone, so that it comes behind the shadow side of 
the head. 


A reflector may be made by covering a frame, similar 
to the one used for the background, with light paper; but 
a sheet thrown over a clothes-horse will be just as effective. 

The only other accessory is a head screen or light softener. 
For this nothing can be better than a child's hoop, about 
two and a halí feet in diameter, covered with a material 
known as butter muslin. A stick may be attached to it 
for the purpose of holding it between the light and the 
sitter's head during exposure. 

We will take for our first experiment what is known as 
“ ordinary ” lighting. That is, placing the sitter so that 
the light falls at an angle of about forty-five degrees, and 
from a little in front of the head. The accompanying sketch 
will give some idea of the positions of the camera and sitter 
in their relation to the source of light. 


A tripol is frequently a nuisance in a drawing-room. 
For this class of work it is better to dispense with it and use 
a small table. If the camera is fastened to a small wooden 
box containing a couple of bricks or some other heavy 
weight to give firmness, the required height can be obtained 
by building up with books. It may be well to remark 
here that the height of the camera as a rule should be 
about on a level with the sitter's chest. 

The blinds should be drawn over that part of the window 
nearest the background. The remainder may very well 
be left as it is, with the exception that if the window is of 
the French type, running right down to the floor, it will be 
an improvement to cover up the glass to the height of about 
four feet. 

It may be asked, why not cover the window with muslin 
and dispense with the head screen ? Covering the window 
would not have the same effect. The light would be softer 
and weaker, but practically all that would be noticed 
would be the necessity for increased exposure. The head 
‘screen must be held during exposure as near the sitter's 
head as possible, without allowing it to appear on the plate. 
The effect of this is that the light is filtered, the contrasts 
reduced, and more transparency given to the shadows. 

Don't place the reflector too near, and let it be a little 
in front of the sitter. If too near, an effect of double lighting 
will be produced, which is fatal to a good portrait. 

Work with a large aperture, certainly not smaller than 
F/11. For portraits of children, where the exposure must 
of necessity be short, the lens should be at full aperture ; 
say at F/6.8, with an exposure of one-fifth of a second. 
With adults, F/8, and anything from six to ten seconds, 
will be found to work satisfactorily. 

Develop in a dilute developer, with a little less than the 
usual proportion of pyro, and do not over-develop. 
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EADERS are reminded that a signed reproduction of the 

Editor's picture, The Empire's Watchdogs,” is still being 

presented to every amateur photographer who senis a shilling to 
ws for The Prince of Wales’ National Relief Fund. 
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PRACTICAL PARS BY “A. P." READERS. 


REPAIRING A YELLOW CAP. 


THE yellow cap of the enlarging lantern being made of glass 
is very liable to get broken at any moment when in use. When 
such a misfortune does occur, much annoyance and incon- 
venience can be saved by having the knowledge of how to 
extemporise a good substitute at one’s command. Those who 
care to try it will find the following method forms an excellent 
substitute and easy solution of the difficulty. The essential 
materials are a piece of glass-paper, a glue-pot, and a piece of 
either yellow or red tinting gelatine. The tinting gelatine is 
often sold in sheets 10 by 8 inches for threepence. To com- 
mence with, first remove all broken fragments of yellow glass 
from the ring of the old cap. Next, lay the piece of glass-paper 
down on a flat bench ; then lay the cap’s ring on the glass-paper 
the edges from which the broken glass has been removed face 
downward—and with a light circular motion rub the cap’s ring 
on the glass-paper until quite flat and smooth. Off the sheet 
of gelatine cut a square piece slightly larger than the diameter 
of the cap's ring. Next, on a perfectly clean and dry part of 
the work bench, lay the square of either yellow or red gelatine ; 
then pick up the ring, and on the edge just rubbed smooth coat 
with a sufficient quantity, but not excess, of glue. Dexterously 
lay the cap's ring (glued edges downward) on the square of 
gelatine ; place a light weight of some kind on the top edge of 
the ring, and allow to stand for a while. When the square of 
gelatine adheres firmly to the ring, take a pair of sharp scissors 
and trim off the waste margin of gelatine. The best way of 
trimming the gelatine to the exact shape of the cap's ring is to 
trim off the waste gelatine by degrees; in this way a very neat 
job can be made of it. —H. W. H. (Brighton), 


* * * 


DRYING OIL PRINTS. 


CuRLING up, and consequently its hindrance to quick drying. 
is а very common nuisance which has to be encountered when 
prints worked in the oil and bromoil processes are hung to dry. 
A very simple way of obviating this nuisance is to drive two 
small nails into two opposite walls of a room, and from these 
two nails to run right across the room a very fine wire line. 
Then with one Primus print clip at each corner, hang the print 
up on the wire line. On the two bottom corners of the print 
hang two more of the same print clips—the clips will, of course, 
be inverted, and the hook ends should face the back of the print. 
Inside the hooks of the two bottom clips, and running from one 
clip to the other, place either a piece of very stiff wire or a piece 
of wood of light weight. By the adoption of this simple plan 
a print is kept free from curling, and a current of air is allowed 
to penetrate both at the front and back of the print. 


+ + * 


DIFFUSION IN CONTACT PRINTING. 


VERY pleasing effects of softness can be obtained in contact 
printing by the simple expedient of interposing a thin sheet 
of celluloid between the negative and the print. А carefully 
cleaned off film, which must be free from scratches or flaws, 
is excellent for the purpose. The degree of diffusion is deter- 
mined by the thickness of the material—two thicknesses being 
utilised when considerable softening down is desired. 

Not only can diffusion be obtained by these means, but a 


great deal of local control can be exercised in printing by intro- 


ducing pencil work or washes of colour on the transparent 
sheet. | 

The idea can also be used, with equally good results, for 
lantern slides made by contact. Perhaps, however, it is neces- 
sary to add that on account of the ultimate enlargement of the 
picture upon the lantern screen, any control work on slides 
must be skilfully performed, and it may also be well to point out 
that keen discrimination is needed in deciding what subjects are 
really suitable for this treatment.—F. Н. B. S. (Canterbury). 
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In the following series of little articles which will be continued 


T might not unnaturally have been supposed that such 
| a modern art and science as photography would have 
escaped the superstitions that have so often grown 
upon older beliefs and practices. That it has not been 
able to do so altogether only goes to prove that a vein 
of superstition must run very deep down in human nature. 
To come to details. We photographers consider—quite 
rightly, no doubt—that our hobby tends to make us exact 
and scientific ; it makes us work by rule and reason rather 
than by feeling or sentiment. Апа yet I cannot but feel 
that there is room for improvement in this respect, and 
that some of our popular theories require bringing up to 
date. All good rules may be abused, and unless obeyed 
with an understanding of the reasons that caused them 
to be framed, they may prove more of a hindrance than 
a help. We will therefore take a series of popular photo- 
graphic beliefs, and see how far they may be relied upon 
and how far they are fallacies. 
Itis a fallacy 


I.—That the sun must always be behind the camera. 

Only two days ago I was photographing an old English 
half-timber house, and when the camera had been set up 
in what seemed the best position, a passer-by accosted 
me: '' You'll never get a good result like that, sir; you've 
got the sun straight in your face." Оп turning up an 
old text-book, I find it laid down as a law of universal 
application that the photographer must be careful to 
arrange that the sun shall be either behind the camera 
or on one side or other of it. Now, the reason for this rule— 
which is perfectly sound as far as it goes—is that if the 
sun shines right into the lens, a flare spot will be produced 
which will inevitably ruin the photograph. With a large 
stop this flare spot will be large and comparatively faint ; 
with a small one it will be small and strongly marked. 
But it will always be there. Further, in such a lighting 
the foreground will often appear flat and dead. But, on 
the other hand, many beautiful effects may be obtained 
when the sun is shining towards, but not into, the lens. A 
lens hood, properly adjusted to the lens in use, should 
always be used in such a case. Often this will prevent 
any flare spot appearing, but the beginner will be well 
advised to employ a camera with a full-sized focussing 
screen—as distinguished from a small finder "—for his 
“ against-the-light photographs, as the effect can then 
always be seen on the ground glass beforehand and the 
presence of a flare spot detected in time. We may sum 
up by saying that whilst pointing the camera—especially 
a hand camera—towards the sun indiscriminately is a 
most unwise proceeding which is bound to lead to frequent 
failure, to do so with care and intelligence will often 
produce the most delightful results. 


11.—-ТҺай а strong developer gives strong results. 
That this is a fallacy, thousands who use tank develop- 
ment can testify. Of course a strong, that is a highly 
concentrated, quick-working developer can be made to 
give a stroag, vigorous negative, provided that the exposure 
has been suitable. But then a dilute developer will pro- 
duce just as vigorous a negative, only it will take longer to 
do it. It is a perfectly simple affair to test the truth of 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FALLACIES. 


By the Rev. A. E. MURRAY. 


; for several weeks, the author touches on many points that 
perplex amateur photographers, and gives an account of his practical experience concerning them. 


this. To do so, expose two plates in the camera oa the 
same subject, directly after each other, giving both the 
same exposures. Now develop the first plate in “© normal 
developer, and notice the exact time it takes. Do not 
take it out of the tray during development. Suppose the 
time is five minutes. The second plate is developed for 
eleven minutes in a fresh lot of the same developer, diluted 
with its own bulk of water. The resulting negatives will 
be identical. 

I shall probably be told that in practice a dilute developer 
actually doss give softer results than a more concentrated 
one. But I think this will always be found to be an error 
when it is put to the test scientifically. What determines 
whether a negative shall be vigorous or soft is the time of 
exposure plus the extent to which development is carried, 
and not the degree of concentration of the developer. At 
the same time it will be readily admitted that beautifully 
thin, soft negatives, suitable for enlarging purposes, can 
be obtained with great ease, by using a dilute developer, 
and not carrying it very far. This probably has given rise 
to the above fallacy, which seems to be a very popular 
one. 


III.- That it is economica! to use the same developer 

for more than one plate. 

It seems such a waste to throw it away,” said a lady 
friend whom I had the pleasure of assisting one day. 
“ Surely it would do at least one more." I answered that 
it would certainly do several more, but that I doubted 
whether it would make the most of them. It would 
admittedly have saved a small amount of developer, but 
plates are more expensive than developer, and if the plate 
is spoilt, no saving of developer is economical. This brings 
us to the question, What is the difference between 
developer that is fresh, and that which has been used? 
Many people would say that the latter is weaker than the 
former, but such a statement is rather misleading. Every- 
one knows that bromide in the developer has a restraining 
effect. It slows down the action, and tends to increase 
the contrasts, so that when we believe a plate to have 
been over-exposed we add bromide (generally potassium 
bromide) to the developer before pouring it over the plate. 
But the sensitive emulsion on the plate contains, amongst 
other things, a quantity of bromide, much of which dis- 
solves in the developer when this is poured on to the plate. 
So that if this developer is used again, it will preduce an 
under-exposed result from a ccrrectly expcsed plate, 
because it contains an excess of bromide. Of course an 
over-exposed plate may be treated in this way with success, 
but on the whole the practice is not recommended, since 
the quantity of bromide is not known and is not under 
control. It is far better and more satisfactory in such a 
case to use fresh developer and to add so many grains of 
potassium bromide. It ought, however, to be added that 
some developers, notably those of the rodinal class, are far 
less sensitive to the addition cf bromide than others, of 
which pyro may be taken as an example. Yet even with 
the callous developers—if the term may be allowed— 
I think it is poor economy to spoil the ship for a ha'porth 
of tar, i.e. to risk spoiling a prize negative (it is sure to be 
that one !) to save an ounce of developer. 
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HE Welsh Federation is to be congratulated on having 
arranged so interesting a show as that now on view at the 
“А.Р.” Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C. The 
work shows ability, and is also interesting for its pervading 


Welsh character. In fact -the members—among their sur- 
rounding hills and dales and pretty villages, and also the 
national types that appear in their figure subjects—have no 
need to travel far afield to search for the picturesque. 

They set an example to many photographers in other places, 
for there is too much tendency to neglect the scenes whose 
spirit has been absorbed, and to go abroad for fresh subjects. 

If societies in different districts would set themselves to 
illustrate the characteristic scenery of their neighbourhood, 
thev would not only produce interesting work as a result of 
intimacy, but would be surprised to discover how many neglected 
opportunities they have around them. Unfortunately, every- 
day sights are often ignored as commonplace, but their charms 
mav revive when one sets out to make pictures, and for that 
purpose searches out beauty in all rts haunts. 

The Welsh, however, are proud of their country, as well 
thev may be, and doubtless this national trait has something to 
do with the interesting nature of the present show. Moreover, 
the country is peculiarly adapted to artistic treatment. Its 
humidity produces a soft atmosphere-that gives poetry to distance 
and continually creates fascinating nuances of tone. The 
scenery, though wild and poetic, is on a '' comfortable ” scale, 
not deriving impressiveness mainly from size, as some foreign 
mountains do. However skilful the artist, he finds that to 
render the magnificence of vast size in a space measured by 
inches is not a hopeful task. 

Still, Welsh landscape has its spaciousness, and this is a reason 
why photographers of the Principality should give such attention 
to ' values as to make sure of obtaining a due effect of aerial 
perspective. This, indeed, seems to be one of their chief require- 
ments, but as it is a matter demanding considerable experience 
no one should be surprised if it is not completely mastered in a 
young society. As an instance І may call attention to “A 
Rift in the Clouds," by Mr. К. Hopkins. This is quite a credit- 
able work, with a touch of mystery and effective composition, 
but it has the defect of unstudied aerial perspective, and one can 
easily imagine how much better it would be if the foreground 
with its trees came well away from the distant cliff. That Mr. 
Hopkins has imagination and skill is shown in his other 
works exhibited here. | Я 

These qualities, too, аге to be noted іп “А Mountain Moorland, 
by Mr. Gwyn Morgan, which we reproduce (see page зот) 
this week. This is an attractive work, in which, however, 
the wild flowers in the foreground are rather spotty. These 
flowers are treated in one light tone; but the tone should be 
varied, and a well-placed cluster should be emphasised, the rest 
being kept comparatively quiet. | 

A decided feeling for atmosphere is to be noted in Mr. F. J. 
Tavlor's ‘‘ Mountain Road," with the horse and cart placed 
effectively against the sky. A clever street scene, well composed 
and showing a sympathetic perception of atmosphere and of 
the gentle light of the early sun, is Mr. I. J. Chorley's" Sunrise, 
Combe,“ and there is merit, too, in Mr. Chorley's ‘“ Ever-moving 
Sands,“ in which some impression of nature's constant movement 
is conveyed. Mr. Griff Jenkins's “ Mountain Firs (reproduced 
on page 303) is a grey-weather scene having much of the national 
stamp, and the distant mountain goes well back, though the trees 
might be of more varied and modified tone. This worker's 
landscapes and those by Mr. Gwyn Morgan are, however, excel- 
lent, on the whole, in their strength of treatment. 

The atmosphere and simple treatment of Mr. Percival Jones's 
“ The Bay deserve commendation, and simplicity also takes 
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effect in the sympathetic landscape, “ A Lowland Stream," by 
Mr. E. G. C. Down, and again in the quiet tones rendering the 
poetry of the hour in Mr. H. Storm's “ Evening Landscape.” 

There is a pretty sylvan scene, The Winding Woodland 
Track," by Mr. H. B. Redmond, who produces a summerlike 
eflect, though he misses its colour through a tendency to exag- 
gerate the depth of shadow-tones. The waves are rather hard 
and fixed in Mr. С. Jenkins's The Edge of the Wilderness, 
but it is a telling subject in the half-light of a fading sunset. 
“ Reflected Glory," by Mr. T. J. Lewis, is interesting, partly 
because it shows the danger of over-emphasising reflections, 
and thereby sacrificing the flat plane of the water's surface. 


Figure Subjects. 


The figure work is highly creditable and interesting. Mr. 
E. S. Perkins's Seventy-eight,” an old woman reading, though 
rather “tight” in treatment, has much individuality, and gives 
evidence of sympathetic perception. Mr. Н. Storm's “ All 
British," a boy's head with the face in shadow, is quietly expres- 
sive, and gives effect to the sunlight on the hat and coat. His 
delicately piquant child portrait, Betty," is another clever 
work. Mr. van Wadenoyen's '' Group," showing a back view 
of two figures at the piano, has a touch of originality in its 
arrangement, but the strong high light on the collar of the stand- 
ing figure is a mistake, bringing emphasis into an undesirable 
position. Such an accent would come better on the pianist. 

A striking female head is presented by Mr. F. J. Taylor in his 
Portrait Study," but violent contrast of the general blackness 
with the high lights on the face suggests that effort has been 
directed rather towards a surprising effect than an appearance 
of nature. 

A head shown in natural light is much more real, as witness 
The Ferryman, by Mr. F. Gillett, who depicts an interesting 
type, evincing much of the geniality, shrewdness, and humour 
often found among folk who lead an active, outdoor life. 

Another type of individuality, perhaps more picturesque and 
of more subtle character, is very well represented by Mr. T. J. 
Lewis in his Gipsy Portrait." “ Gossip” is an attractive 
subject as carried on by two pretty girls standing in the shadow 
on a summer day, but in this work Mr. T. H. Coleman has not 
given enough attention to the interesting tones always present 
in white dresses, and has made them too much alike instead of 
emphasising one of the figures for the purpose of pictorial 
composition. “ A Beach Study," by Mr. E. S. Perkins, with a 
graceful child-figure against the water, is a pleasant print. The 
effect of light, however, needs attention, especially with a view 
to making the strength of the shadow correspond with the degree 
of illumination. Mr. R. Hopkins has a pretty Child Portrait, 
in which, however, the drapery has too many folds, details of 
which should have been simplified to prevent them fromcompeting 
with the head. The old priest’s head, Doloroso, by Mr. 
T. J. Lewis, is very expressive, though there is quite an unusual 
degree of reserve in the quiet treatment. 

The group of figures in A Rest by the Way," by Mr. van 
Wadenoyen, is too dark for an open-air effect, though the sky 
is lowering; but the sentiment of a wild landscape is conveyed. 
In“ The Artist ’’ he represents а female head silhouetted against 
the window very broadly and effectively, and I regard this as 
the best of his contributions, which are all suggestive of an 
independent and imaginative outlook. Mr. E. S. Perkins 
introduces two pretty children in his '' Sunshine on a Forest 
Path," but sunlight is not attained with the high lights forced 
against darkness. Still, the picture has a fanciful effect, and the 
two little figures derive an elfin quality that may be a compensa- 
tion for non-adherence to natural tones. On the whole, the show 
gives expectation of a bright future for the Welsh organisation, 
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A MOUNTAIN MOORLAND. 


BY 
CWYN MORGAN. 

From the Welsh Salon, now 
open at The A. P.” Little 
Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C. 
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BY R. HOPKINS, 


CHILD PORTRAIT. 
From the Welsh Salon, now open at “The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long, Acre, W.C. 
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MOUNTAIN FIRS. 


BY 

GRIFF JENKINS. 

From the Welsh Salon, now 
open at The A. Р.” Little 


Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C. 
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THE “ SCHARNHORST” IN HONG KONG HARBOUR, BY DR. C. P. JORDAN (Hong Kong). 
Some lime before meeting Admiral Sturdee's Squadron. 
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THE WORK OF MR. FRED JUDGE. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 
Special to The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 


HE exhibition of work by Mr. Fred Judge at the Royal 

Photographic Society's Gallery displays the advance of a 
notable worker in a manner that is the more interesting because 
the prints are arranged in order of date, and cover ten years 
of discerning effort. 

The early examples already show promise, and there are 
effects of light in “ After a Morning Shower and “ Glory,” 
indicating a lively sense of pictorial effect. Attempts at atmo- 
sphere follow, and soon the range widens into the portrayal of 
night scenes, a touch of colour in the singularly effective Embank- 
ment composition, A Wet Night," giving a forctaste of Mr. 
Judge's subsequent exploits in tinting bromoil transfer. 

Passing along the walls we find him searching among various 
different subjects and processes, carbon, platinotype, and gum, 
for the appropriate method of expression. There are delicate 
atmospheric landscapes, such as On the Downs ” and '' Rain 
and Shine," and vigorous efforts, like '' October," with its 
telling sky. Then we come to a group of bromoil transfers 
exemplifying the technical quality of this interesting process, 
but artistically inadequate, since they tend too much to mere 
black and white, and pass over the subtleties of tone. 

Evidently Mr. Judge found this method unsatisfying. Не 
was alive to the pervading colour of Nature, and if he could 
not suggest it in monochrome, he would supply it by the applica- 
tion of pastel or crayon. This happy decision undoubtedly 
led up to his most interesting productions. 

We soon find him scoring a success in ' The Top of the 
Harbour," which has discriminating colour gradations, with 
strength in the foreground and in atmospheric distance. Some 
bolder essays follow, and a touch of mystery is introduced in 
The Thames, Evening," ‘‘ Sunset and Mist," and other prints, 
with good result. Severalof the works exemplifying thc delicacy 
of perception that distinguishes the best of Mr. Judge's efforts 
in colour are familiar; but such designs as Sunshine and 
Shadow " and Robertson Street, Hastings," can always be 
inspected with pleasure. 

The imaginative use of colour is perhaps nowhere better 
illustrated than in the quietly suggestive tints of '' Sunset and 
Mist," vivified by the hint of the glow of the declining sun. 
There is an uncommon degree of reserve in this work, combined 
with tender appreciation of Nature and power of generalisa- 
tion. Recognition must also be given to A Leeds Sunset,“ 
for though the telegraph posts which are prominent in the fore- 
ground cannot in themselves be credited with charm, they 
serve to give space to a poetic sky, and the reflected gleam on 
the volume of steam from a railway engine is a very good point. 
The picture is one that reminds us of what Nature can do to 
beautify a utilitarian scene, even the factory chimneys in the 
distance acquiring a fairy quality under her influence. 

Mr. Judge excels in sunset skies, and one may note in passing 
how in ''Sunset, Conway Bay," the movement imparted to 
the soft wisps of cloud gives interest to the picture. He, how- 
ever, is not uniformly successful, and in '' God's Acre," which 
is one of last year's works, there is a lack of quality, especially 
in the heavy tones of the tree trunks, that counteracts the senti- 
ment that he doubtless intended to convey. “Last Gleams ” 
is in a better vein, and the quiet tone on water, house and trees 
gives value to the enforced brightness of the tree-top that catches 
the departing ray. But here, for once, the sky is weak. 

A striking work that derives much of its force from simple 
treatment is Low Tide, Blackfriars, though it must be an 
error to give a decidedly white gleam to the water under an 
apricot-tinted sky ; and in Below Tower Bridge the great 
black masses of the barges, telling as they necessarily are, must 
surely be overdone, for with such a soft, dreamy sky reflected 
in the river, they could not escape from the pervading influence, 
whatever the density of their local colour. The solitary por- 
trait, Marjorie," does not convince one, either by its colour 
or arrangement, that figure work is Mr. Judge's strong point, 
and I think there is a more hopeful field for him in continuing 
his investigation of the changing moods of Nature in open-air 
scenes. 

There are indications, however, that he is inclined to try 
new paths, which, after all, is better than falling into a groove. 
The direction of his future progress will be watched with interest. 
Meanwhile the show provides an interesting means of glancing 
back on the way that has been traversed. 
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The Camera Club (17, John Street, Adelphi).—On Thursday, 
April 15, a lecture а “ Paradoxical Modifications of Struc- 
ture in Stinging Insects and Sawflies,” will be delivered by the 
Rev. F. D. Morice, M.A.. past-president of the Entomological 
Society of London. 


Change of Address.—Mr. A. Lockett asks us to state that his 
address is now 11, Cheriton Square, Balham, S. W. 


Burnley Mechanics’ Institute Camera Club.—The hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. S. Richardson, has removed to 26, St. Cuthbert Street, 
Burnley. 

Royal Photographic Society.—On Tuesday, April 13, Mr. 
Raymond E. Crowther, F. C. S., will give a lecture оп Thio- 
indoxyl Development, and its Bearing on the Theory of the 
Latent Image." 

“Posing for the Figure in Portraiture, is the subject of the 
latest issue of the Photo-Miniature. It contains twelve half-tone 
reproductions, illustrating the points dealt with. The London 
agents for the book are Messrs, Houghtons, Ltd., 88 and 89, 
High Holborn, W.C. 

The next meeting of the Photomicrographic Society will be 
held on Wednesday, April 14, at 8 p.m., at King’s College 
Bacteriological Laboratories, 62, Chandos Street, W.C., when 
Mr. E. Senior will give a lecture entitled “Some Interesting 
Experiments in Photomicrography.” Visitors will be welcomed 
on this occasion, and cards of invitation and further particulars. 
may be obtained on application to the hon. secretary, Mr. J. G. 
Bradbury, 1, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, Hendon, N.W. 


An Abridged General Catalogue.— Messrs. Butcher and Sons, 
Ltd., of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., have just 
issued their abridged catalogue of photographic apparatus and 
material for 1915. It is a well produced, strongly bound book. 
of 176 pages, well illustrated, and admirably arranged through- 
out. In addition it contains, by way of preface, a 16-page 
article entitled “Simple Photography,” which will make a special 
appeal to the beginner. А copy of this catalogue will be sent 
free to any reader applying to the above address and men. 
tioning THE А. P. AND P. N. 


Affiliation of Photographic Societies.—During the past year the 
following new lectures, sets of prints, slides, etc., have been 
added to the collection available for loan: — 1913 Competition 
prints (criticisms by J. Dudley Johnston); 1914 Competition 
slides (criticisms by J. C. Warburg and Dr. G. H. Rodman); 
1913-1914 Competition slides in colour (criticisms by F. Low and 
. C. Warburg); "The Oil Process,“ by W. L. F. Wastell, 
F. R. P. S.; The Making of an Exhibition Print,“ by Bertram C, 
Wickison, F. R. P. S.; “Fair Lusitania,” by the Rev. H. O. 
Fenton; Dark- room Dodges,” by С. C. Weston; “Irish Archi- 
tecture,” by С. H. Oakden, F. R. S. A. I., F. R. P. S.; “Trimming: 
and Mounting,” by G. C. Weston. 


Saving Plate Money.—The increase in the price of plates makes 
it more than ever necessary for the amateur photographer ta 
take every means to prevent waste. Knowledge is the most 
potent waste preventer. If the exact speed of the plate is 
known, and one could estimate the precise value of all the 
different factors which affect exposure, not a single plate would 
be wasted, and the total saving in the course of a season 
would far more than compensate for the higher cost of plates. 
Few books give a better understanding of exposure than the 
Photographic Exposure Record, and the little. 
mechanical calculator fixed inside the back cover of the book 
does all the calculating by a single turn of a single scale. The 
price is a shilling, and it was a good enough investment from 
the money-saving point of view when quarter-plates were 1s. and 
Is. 3d. a dozen. Now they are 15. 6d. it is a better investment 
still. Every plate saved because the exposure is correct means 
saving three-halfpence, and it is only necessary to save eight 
plates a year to pay for a copy of the "Wellcome " Exposure 
Record. We must not run away with the idea, however, that 
the book is an exposure book only. It is really a collection of 
useful tables and crisp instructions which the experience of 
practical photographers has proved to be most valuable for 
amateurs 
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EASEL SUPPORT FOR PASSE-PARTOUT 
FRAMES. 


HE simplicity of the passe-partout 
method of framing pictures or 
prints has become very popular among 
photographers, as a great variety of 


FiG.1. 


coloured binding is now available, and 
shades can be purchased which tone 
admirably with the mount. 

Almost any sized print can be mounted 


FIG 2 


and “ framed " with passe-partout, from 
the vest pocket to a 15 by r2, or even 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


and photographs. 


larger; the glass of а quarter-plate 
negative can be used for the small sizes, 
and corresponding sizes for larger pictures. 

Having decided on the size of the 
picture, a method of hanging the same 
must be determined. А large majority 
of finished pictures are hung, but it is 
often desirable not to hang them, but to 
make them stand like an easel. This 
is really a very simple matter, and one 
which anybody can accomplish in the 
following manner. Before fixing the 
binding to the glass, cut a piece of thin 
cardboard the same size as the mount, 
and make two cuts, as shown in fig. I. 
The size of these cuts must be decided 
by the size of the picture; the lower cut 
should, however, never be more than 
т in. long, even for large mounts. Then 


Fic 3 


Fic. 4. 


place a piece of cloth binding—book- 
binders sell the required article—through 
the large cut, and fix down with glue, 
and treat the narrow tape in the same 
manner, and allow it to dry; it is, of 
course, obvious that only a portion of 
the two pieces is secured with glue. 
(See fig. 2.) 

. Then cut a piece of cardboard shaped 
like fig. 3, and make a cut in the lower 
part. The wider or top cloth should be 
glued over the part which will form a 
hinge, the narrow strip placed through 
the lower cut, and likewise secured with 
glue. Care should be taken to cut this 
strip the correct length, otherwise the 
support is liable to give the picture a 
decided tilt. Now fix the card to the 
back of the mounted print, using either 
glue or seccotine, and proceed—when 
dry—to fix the passe-partout binding 
over the lot. Ifa ring is desired to hang 
the picture, then tape may be fixed in a 
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similar. manner through the ring and 
cardboard. 

The finished mount will appear as 
shown in fig. 4, and when it is not desir- 
able to make holes in the wall, the easel 
style is a suitable alternative. 

R. R. 
— . e 


A SIMPLE MOUNT- CUTTING BOARD. 


Г making of cut-out mounts and the 
bevelling of mounted photographs 
can be greatly facilitated by the aid of 
the simple piece of apparatus illustrated. 

It consists of a base-board, A, on which 
the card to be cut is placed (of course, 
with a piece of thin card or zinc under- 
neath), and a pressure board, B, of hard 
wood, which also acts as a guide for the 
knife. 

This board being held in position by 
means of bolts, a couple of turns of the 
wing nuts with which they are provided 
suffice to hold securely whatever is placed 
underneath, leaving both hands free for 
the actual cutting, and rendering slipping 
of the knife an unlikely occurrence. 

A cutting board of convenient size would 
require a piece of 1 in. deal 10 or 11 in. 
wide by 30 in. long, having battens or 
ledges screwed on underneath, as shown 
in sketch. This is to prevent warping. 


The top board, B, should be of hard 
wood, preferably oak, 3o in. long by 4 in. 
wide and 1 in. thick, having one edge 
bevelled as shown. 

This is placed on the top of the base- 
board, and a ў in. hole bored right 
through the three thicknesses of wood, 
that is, through top, base, and battens, 
the holes in the top board being enlarged 
afterwards to make them an easy fit on 
the bolts. 

These bolts, of which two are required, 
are 4 in. long by ã in. thick, and fitted 
with wing nuts, having a washer under 
each nut to prevent cutting into the wood. 

A great improvement would consist of 
screwing a steel straight-edge on the 
bevelled edge of the guide; but in actual 
practice this is not really necessary, be- 
cause, if the knife is held flat on the 
bevelled edge of the bar, it cannot possibly 
dig into the wood. 

А modified form of this cutting-board is 
used in preference to a machine for small 
work by several professional photo- 
graphers of my acquaintance. T: S. 
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N previous occasions notes have 
appeared on this page in connection 
with pictures in which an uphill or down- 
hill effect of a road or path has been a 
prominent ‘feature. But there yet re- 
mains to be considered the still more 
interesting topic of the combined uphill 
and downhill effect. We are fortunate in 
being able to present together two exam- 
ples of this comparatively uncommon type 
of picture. The first point to notice is that 
the nearer part is necessarily the downhill 
part. Were it otherwise, the nearer uphill 
portion would hide the further downhill 
part, which would consequently only be 
present by an effort of the imagina- 
tion. In the combined view, then, the 
downhill part is the nearer portion, and 
so occupies the chief attention in most 
cases. 

Now anyone who has attempted the 
depicting of this type of view soon learns 
that it is more difficult to suggest a down- 
hill than an uphill trend of a road. If we 
compare our two illustrations we shall at 


Fig. B.—A CHESHIRE Bv-ROAD. 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 


with the same class of subject. 


By B. B. Hands. 


Every week two or three 


once perceive how greatly the upright 
figures in A help the notion that the near 
roadway just beyond them is descending. 
Here, then, is 
a hint as re- 
gards the 
great help one 
gets from the 
suggestion of 
a vertical line. 
Thus a gate 
post, bit of 
wall, finger 
post, anything 
їп fact that 
gives us a 
notion of ver- 
tical height, 
may be of very 
great help. In 
B we get good 
help from the 
vertical lines 
of |the iron 
fencing at each 
side of the 
road. These, 
like the stand- 
ing figures in A, are not only suggestions 
of the*vertical but are of further aid in 
being objects of familiar size. 
Next note that in both examples 
in the uphill part we have the 
mental aid of other posts and rails. 
There is yet another feature in 
common that is of far-reaching sig- 
nificance—viz., that in neither 
instance do we get anything like a 
sky line, which is so very generally 
present in most landscape pictures. 
The reader may be reminded that 
he must not confuse sky line with 
horizon, as is so often done. The 
sky line is given by the outline of 
objects, a roof ridge, for instance, 
seen against the sky as background. 
This line may be straight, but 
more generally this is not the case. 
A picture may or may not include 
a sky line. The horizon always exists 
in or in connection with every 
picture, and it may or may not 
be visible. If visible it is real; 
if invisible it is virtual (not 
vertical,“ as we were made to 
say in this paper a few weeks 
ago). The horizon is where the 
open sea in the distance meets the 
sky—or where the open sea would 
meet the sky were the open sea to 
replace the extreme distance in the 
scene. This (horizon) is always a 
straight line. It may fall within the 
picture; or above the top edge of 
the picture, if our eyes are turned 
downwards, for instance ; or below 
the lower margin 
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Fig. A.—IN А LANCASHIRE LANE, 
From the Weekly Competition. 


if our eyes are 


prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News 
Weck!y Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


tilted upways, as in some sky and 
cloud pictures. The key of the situation 
lies in the fact that the true horizon is 


By John Rollinson. 


always on a level with the eyes of the 
observer. Thus if the horizon is seen or 
felt to be high up in or beyond the top 
of the picture, we infer that our view- 
point is an elevated one, and so are 
prepared to accept a downward-trending 
foreground. A high sky line, or no sky 
line at all, does not tell us anything about 
levels, up or down hill. But experience 
associates a high sky line in certain cases 
with an elevated viewpoint and a down- 
ward trend of outlook. 

In print A the figures are just a little 
too near the observer. Perhaps this could 
be somewhat mitigated by including a 
trifle more of the near part of the road at 
the bottom of the print. The more 
distant part of the view is just a trifle 
too monotonous—i.e. one tone only— 
and lacks variety. The figures are well 
posed and placed, and are apparently 
quite oblivious of the camera. A little 
greater difference or differentiation of 
definition would have been a welcome aid 
towards separating the near figures from 
their much more distant background. 
One good point to note here is the general 
effect of simplicity of subject and discreet 
suppression of needless detail. 

In print B there is rather too much 
insistence on detail all over the picture 
and at all distances from us. Неге the 
figures are a little too small and so are 
liable either to escape giving the help 
they should afford or, by reason of their 
small size, engage too much attention. 
This print lacks concentration of interest. 
One's attention is tempted to wander all 
over it. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Federation Annual Meeting. 1 


] have just received the details of the arrange- 
ments for the annual meeting of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Unicn, which this year will be held 
at the Central Liberal Club, Bond Street, Dewsbury, 
on Saturday, April 24, when it is hoped a large and 
representative number will ccme frcm each society 
in the Federation. The annual exhibition of prints 
will be held in the same rccms, and as these premises 
are specially adapted for a tasteful ig gd of the 


work of the Fedcration, there should be a ready 
response. The same rocms have, I believe, on 
several occasions been used for the Dewsbury 


Society's exhibition. The program me is set out 
for the opening of the exhibiticn at 3 o'clock, and 
at 6 p.m. the annual meeting will take place, with 
presidential] address. 


The Exhibition Arrangements. 

The exhibiticn will consist chiefly of mountcd 
photcgrayhs (with or without fram«s), and the 
council is particularly desirous that cach club shall 
Le efficiently represented. Towards this end secre- 
taries are requested to gather together a parcel of 
prints frcm their members, and send it addressed 
to Mr. J. Garside, at the Central Liberal Club, Bond 
Street, Dewsbury, to arrive not later than Friday 
morning, April 23. Photographs of topographical 
as well as pictorial interest will be acceptable, and 
albums, or postal circle portfolios, are particularly 
wanted. The prints will be displayed on screens 
in the large room of the club, and will be returned, 
carriage paid, on the Monday following the meeting. 


Khaki or Pictures ? 

The exhibition of the Leeds Camera Club was 
not quite as good as usual this year; that is to say, 
scme of the Lest work was absent, possibly because 
of the mere sericus work Ly the members cn behalf 
of their brothers in the trenches. It is well known 
Leeds is the main centre for turning miles of khaki 
into the spick and span new uniforms of Tcn ту, 
end most of the factories are just stcpping cnly 
to have a few hcurs’ sleep; hence photcgraphy 
must go by the Ecard. Yet the numter of exhibits 
cn view reached the respectable total of 145 pictorial 
subjects and 15 for nature work. A very ccm- 
mendable feature was introduced in this exhibition 
in the fact that 70 of the pictures were presented 
to the club for sale to the visiting public, in order 
to raise funds for the Belgian refugees, and the 
members very sensibly marked their gifts at dont р, 
tionally low prices in order to ensure a reascnable 
sale. am told some wcre as low as a shilling, yet 
the sale resulted in a clear donation to the lccal 
Belgian fund of five guineas. 


The Select Exhibits. 

Speaking of the exhibits—which, by the wey 
were judged ty Messrs. A. Blackburn and Harold 
G. Grainger, the former a local artist and the latter 
a well-known contributor to many exhibitions, and 
occasionally to THe A. P.—I must place the work 
of Messrs. Newbould, Wilkinson, Ramsden, and 
Burnley on the higher plane of very good indeed; 
whilst the judges exhibited their best examples, 
but, of course, as a non-competitive show. Mr. 
Ramsden is specially good in children’s studies, 
whilst similar figure studies by Mr. Burnley were 
quite equal in merit; in fact, it is to these two 
members I must accord the palm of progress for the 
They both show a distinct advance on pre- 
vious efforts. Mr. Ramsden secured the silver 
plaque for a sepia-toned child study. Mr. Burnley, 
who has a “ pictorial future," also exhibited some 
good landscape subjects with merit. 


A Curious Colour Effect. 

A fine series of “ рит” by Mr. Blackburn came 
in for a Jot of notice, which they merited; whilst 
Mr. Newbould's ' Sunshine and Snow" had a 
brightening effcct. Mr. Wilkinson's conception of 
London's waterway shows a Yorkshireman keeps 
his eyes open for the picture when in the metropolis. 
Mr. Ramsden also finds beauty in landscapes as 
well as child studies, and he, along with Mr. New- 
bould, was highly ccmmended; whilst Messrs. 
Wilkinson, Scruton, Burnley, Illingworth, Spracklin, 
Lowrey, Knight, and Teng all met the judges’ eye 
for commendaticn. Autochrcmes by Messrs. New- 
bould and Fletcher were a meritorious lot; and 


year. 


Paget colour plates by Mr. Harold G. Grainger were 
exceedingly interesting—although Mr. Grainger may 
not agree with me when I say “exceedingly in- 
teresting,” because it discloses the fact that 
autochrcmes, if shown by a system of reflected 
mirrors, are absolutely fine, but distinctly off for 
the Paget colour transparency. Mr. Grainger’s 
work in the Paget process was at a disadvantage 
by the method of display. 


Picture Building. 


This is Mr. A. A. Bellingham's way of improving 
his negative before he makes the final print which 
is his“ picture." He gave away his method at tbe 
recent meeting of the Accrington Camera Club, 
where he was demonstrating. He first makes ап 
enlarged bromide print from the untouched nega- 
tive. On the back of this positive he works down 
the high lights with blacklead or crayon. From 
this positive he makes a paper negative, and on the 
back of this works down the shadows. Finally, 
from the paper negative he makes his mes Scme 
other useful points in his lecture were illustrated by 
a series of excellent slides demonstrating how the 
modern rectilinear lens very often throws the 
perspective quite incorrectly. He pointed cut that 
although a single lens needed more careful focussing, 
it gave much truer results. 


Sunderland Exhibition. 


“ The same old Northern story " is the growl of 
the secretary of the Northumberland and Durham 
Federation. “ Society life in the North is a bit slow 
just now—so many members are away cn service 
or working in the factories or cn war service goods. 
Yet we would not have it otherwise. To get cheered 
up I am off to Peebles for a holiday. We have just 
held the annual members’ exhibition of the Sunder- 
Jand Photographic Associaticn, in which, by the 
way, I am very much interested "— so writes Mr. 
Chalmers. But I had already heard of this; and 
although Mr. Chalmers mcdestly carricd the sub- 
ject very little further, I knew that he had sccured 
the premier honour—the Milburn Challenge Сор — 
for the third year in succession with a vigorous 
portrait of Mr. John Meikle. Other pleasing por- 
traits and several charming Durham landscapes 
were included in Mr. Chalmers’ contributicn to 
the exhibition. Mr. J. W. Addiscn, another pro- 
minent Sunderland worker, gained a brenze medal 
with a picturesque coast study, in which lighting 
and tone values were cleverly expressed. Bronze 
medals were also awarded to Mr. W. К. Ashley and 
to Mr. J. W. Hunter. Mr. A. E. Cross obtained 
hon. mention with a meritorious dcmestic interior, 
and the award in the beginners’ section went to 
Mr. J. G. Johnson for a landscape. The award for 
the best print obtained at one of the outdoor meet- 
ings was gained by Mr. George Brown with a study 
cleverly worked in the brcmoil process. The prize 
for lantern slides was won by Mr. W. Bradwell, and 
in this section Mr. К. Johnson received bon. mention. 


A Tribute. 


The Armley and Wortley Society have written 
me to say that they were much impressed by my 
remarks of encouragement at the commencement of 
the session. They have now closed it with a social 
event, and think I would like to know that although 
the times are indeed critical to our sccieties, yet 
they have never had a more successful session. 
The balance is cn the smiling side of the treasurer, 
notwithstanding that they have also generously 
raised over {16 for charities in connection with the 
war, the amount last Thursday being £3 2s. 6d. for 
the British Red Cross funds. My correspondent 
says: You may also be interested to know that 
your notes from time to time have considerably 
assisted to keep up the interest and enthusiasm of 
our members." I blush at the compliment, yet 
print it for the benefit of these 
spondents. 


The Path of Modern Projectiles. 


Last week's meeting of the Cambridge Photo- 
graphic Society was a real red-letter day Colonel 
Joseph Griffiths, the celebrated surgecn, lectured to 
the members on X-ray photography as an aid to 
modern surgery. He described the different pro- 
jectiles used in modern warfare and the various 
wounds and fractures they prcduced, illustrating 


absentee corre- 


his lecture with a large series of X-ray plates (12 by 
10 in.) taken at the First Eastern Hospital. Colonel 
Grifhths was able to show by this means the extra- 
ordinary course that the new pointed bullet often 
takes after entering the body. What was perhaps 
the most interesting point that the plates demon- 
strated was the liability of the projectile to glance 
off on meeting the slightest obstructicn, and com- 
фри turning over, so that the point would actually 

¢ pointing to its own entry. This class of bullet 
was often erroneously described as Dum-Dum. 
Colonel] Griffiths also demonstrated how, by a pair 
of plates used stereoscopically, they were not only 
able to say cn which side of a bone the projectile 
lay, but to measure its depth, and so save the 
patient unnecessary suffering and the surgeon much 
time. 


An Artistic Syllabus. 


I think each subsequent effort of Mr. Harold 
Bowman, the black and white artist, of the Oldham 
Equitable Photographic Society, is more brilliant 
than before. He has again issued a most artistic 
syllabus for the summer excursicns, and frcm a 
perusal of the list the society appear to be in for a 
fne time this summer. It now only remains for 
the members to support the council by turning up 
cach weck in good numbers. The secretary informs 
me that they have every reascn to be satisfied with 
the past sessicn, for with the exception of Christmas 
week they have had a lecture or demonstration 
each week, and all have been well attended. 


Rambles and the Restrictiens. 


The receipt of this fixture list of summer rambles 
reminds me to ask these correspondents and secre- 
tarics who don’t correspond, but are going to do 
so scme day, to send off, as soon as ccmpleted, 
copies of their summer programmes. The Editor 
will see that they are forwarded to me at once. 
May I also suggest that all printed copies should 
have a space provided for a signed certificate of the 
secretary, setting forth that Mr. So-and-so is a duly 
accredited memter of the club, entitled to its usual 
privileges, etc.? It will thus be a passport or 
certificate of respectability if a member be accosted 
by the lecal civil or military authorities when out 
on photographic rambles. 


How to Act. 


I was asked Ly a secretary this week if I con- 
sidered it necessary to acquaint the local Chief 
Constable of a proposed visit, and I told him 1 
strongly advise all secretaries to forward to the 
Chief Constable a list of arranged rambles, together 
with a copy of the membership certificate I have 
referred to. In most cases he will probably take 
steps to bring the matter before the subordinate 
officers of his force, for treatment with a friendly 
eye; but of course this will not be the case in 
special military areas or coastal towns. In these 
places photography is banned altogether, except 
with a military permit signed by the officer who is 
the accredited authority under the Defence of the 
Realms Act. For purely country rambles in search 
of pictorial bits, not much difficulty, if any, will be 
met with; but if in doubt, at once consult the 
Chief of Police for the district, and he will advise 
societies of any limitations. 


Worcester Porcelain Awards. 


The Worcestershire Camera Club have decided— 
and wisely too, even if they lose a little—to hold 
their eleventh annual exhibition this year. The 
open classes аге :—(1) Pictures which have already 
received an award in an open class (three awards) ; 
(2) pictures which have not received an award in an 
open class (two awards); (3) colour photograph 
—prints or transparencies (two awards); and (4 
lantern slides (two awards). In addition there are 
three classes for members. It will be noted that 
again all the awards take the form of Worcester 

orcelain, whilst a valuable Worcester china vase 
is offered for the best picture in the exhibition. 
The success of this feature last year was commented 
on in these columns. As in past years, the exhibi- 
tion is to be housed in the fine galleries of the Victoria 
Institute, Worcester. Entries close on May 12; 
pictures, May 15; and the exhibition will be open 
from May 22 to June 5. 
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week we 
devoted this page 
to a consideration 
of the setting up 
of a print, picture, 
) от poster on the 
copy toird, and 
the camera op- 
posite to it, and 
showed how in a very simple way 
parallelism of plate and original might 
be obtained. We also suggested the 
best position of the original in relation 
to the light. There are, however, 
some other points in regard to light- 
ing which may be mentioned before 
we go on to deal with plates, exposure, 
and development. 

There is а certain amount of ditfi- 
culty in getting even illumination 
when the original is more than a quite 
small one, and this difficulty is greater 
the smaller the window is. We may, 
indeed, consider the size of our 
original as compared with the size 
of the window. Thus a 12 by 10 
print would be а large print if we were 
working in a room with a window a 
yard square, but it would be a small 
print in a room with a bay window 
nine or ten feet high and twelve feet 
across. The rule we must observe, 
therefore, is that the larger oar print 
is the farther must it be placed from 
the window in order that the illumina- 
tion may be equalised. The reason 
is obvious. With a small window and 
consequently more concentrated light, 
the side of the original nearest the 
light will be receiving more light than 
the side furthest from the light. If 
one edge of the print is, say, a couple 
of feet from the window, the other 
edge will be two feet ten inches, that 
is, the further edge will be nearly half 
as far again awav from the light as 
the nearer edge. On the other hand, 
if the original is ten feet away, the 
difference between ten feet and ten 
feet ten inches is comparatively small. 

Another way of equalising illumina- 
tion is to use a reflector to throw 
light ол to the side furthest from the 
window. А large sheet of white card- 
board serves the purpose admirablv, 


but it must be placed (a) so that it 
receives ample light, (b) со that it 
throws back the light ол to the 
original, and (c) so that it throws no 
light into the lens. This last condi- 
tion is best secured by placing the 
card so that the lens can only see its 
edge. 

A further advantage of the white 
reflector is that it tends to diminish 
the grainy appearance in the nega- 
tive, due to a more or less rough 
surface of the original. This grainy 
effect may also be avoided to a great 
extent by the use of two lights, one 
on each side of the original. In some 
few cases it is possible to manage this 
in a room if the windows are suit- 
ably placed, but it is an easy matter 
if artificial light is employed. A 
couple of 5o candle-power Osram 
lamps, or of incandescent gas burners, 
placed one ол each side of the original 
will give an excellent illumination for 
any moderate sized picture. Here 
again the distance from lights to 
original will be increased as the size 
of the original increases. On the side 
of the lights next the camera re- 
flectors should be placed, so that no 
direct light reaches the lens, and 
reflected light will materially help 
the illumination of the original. Of 
course, in the case of ortho- or pan- 
chromatic plate copying of coloured 
Originals, care must be taken to use 
a light filter suitable to the light 
employed, for the character of artificial 
light is different from that of daylight. 
Most lights, such as incandescent 
gas or electric or oil lamps, are 
vellow, and the colour-sensitive plate 
will be relatively moe rapid to them 
than to davlight. Also the multiply- 
ing facto? of the light filter will be 
less than it 15 when working in day- 
light. On the other hand, light such 
as that of the enclosed arc lamp (and 
these are гох obtainable in miniature 
form available for use on any house- 
lighting circuit) is less yellow than 
daylight, or perhaps we should say 
has a preponderance of blue-violet. 
The multiplying factor of a light filter 
is enormously increased when working 


MORE HINTS ON PICTURE COPYING. 


with such a light, possibly as much 
as from daylight 8 « to enclosed arc 
тоо x, the actual increase depend- 
ing on the plate in use, and the 
absorption of the filter, as well as on 
the colour of the light. 

Let us now consider the plate. If 
our original is a colo jred one, or a 
mono-hrome in brown or red, we 
shall be well advised to use a pan- 
chromatic plate. Reference to the 
recent Empire Number, of March 
22nd, will show the value of such a 
plate when used with a suitable screen 
or light filter. If the original is 
simply a coo'-co'oir monochrome in 
continuous tone (i.e. not a line draw- 
ing, which is made up of black lines 
and white paper), a non-ortho. plate 
may be used, a slow ordinary plate 
in the majority of cases, or a rapid 
ordinary plate if the original is some- 
what contrasted, and a soft result is 
desired. For line drawings a process 
plate is almost essential, and in cases 
where the paper has yellowed at all 
an ortho-process is a very great advan- 
tage. In all cases the best results will 
be obtained by using the developer 
reconmended by the makers and 
given on the box labels. 

The panchromatic plate must be 
handled and developed in the dark, 
or in a very deep green light, but 
every Бох contains a card which gives 
the development time at various tem- 
peratures. Of course, this method of 
development requires correct expo- 
sure, but in copying work this is not 
difficult to arrive at if an exposure 
meter is used with intelligent care. 

In exposure we have the ordinary 
factors to bear in mind which obtain 
in landscape or portraiture, plus 
another, the scale of reproduction. 
Stop, light, speed of plate, and 
character of subject are factors to be 
reckoned with in all work, but the 
relative sizes of original and copy 
must be considered when copying. 

The light or quarter tint Watkins 
Bee meter is, perhaps, as convenient 
as any for copying work, and owners 
of the Standard meter can obtain this 
dial to use in their own meter for a 
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few pence. The meter should be 
hung on the copy board alongside the 
original, and the time noted that the 
sensitive paper takes to match the 
painted tint. As the scales with the 
Watkins light-tint meter vary, some 
being exactly the same as with the 
dark tint, and others arranged to 
give the same final result as would 
be obtained with the dark-tint meter, 
it may avoid confusion if we give a 
method of working which leaves out 
the scales entirely. Speed tables are 
published regularly in THE A. P. 
each month, so that it is an easy 
matter to compare one plate with 
another for specd. We may take a 
standard set of conditions as follows: 


I. Copying same size as the original. 

2. Using stop Е/8. 

3. Using any plate in “ Ordinary 
plates " group. 

4. Copying a clean and not too 
heavy bromide print. 


Under these coaditions and working 
by daylight our exposure will be two 
seconds for every minute the meter 
paper takes to darken to the required 
depth. 

Having got this standard it is an 
easy matter to vary the exposure as 
required in accordance with any 
variation in any of the factors. 
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I. SCALE.—Suppose we are copying 


: larger or smaller than the original, the 


exposure will vary as fo'lows : 

Half size of original, or about 
(linear), half the exposure. 

Quarter size of original 
(linear), quarter the exposure. 

Half as large again, 
exposure. 

By linear we mean the length of the 
original. Thus a 5 by 4 negative 
would be half the size of a 10 by 8 
original. 

2. SroP.—Variations of stop have 
just the same effect as in any other 
work. Each stop smaller requires 
double the exposure. 

3. PLATE.— The relative speeds of 
plates may be foand by reference to 
a Watkins speed card; but the 
bottom row of exposures in THE А.Р. 
Exposure Table indicates them quite 
nearly enough, though inversely; that 
is, it gives, not the speed, but the 
exposure ratios. 

4. SUBJEcT.—The darker the sub- 
ject, the longer the exposure. Prints 
of a non-actinic colour must be classed 
as darker, that is, a red print requires 
longer exposure than a black one, 
assuming an ordinary plate is used. 
When using panchromatic plates, 
colour differences are nothing like so 
material. 


or less 


twice the | 
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A rough table of subjects would be 
as follows: 


(a) Bromide or platinotype print, 
light water colour, matt surface silver 
print of blue tone, light engraving, 
etc., all require exposure as above. 

(b) Purple silver print, with glossy 
surface, dark glossy bromide print, 
dark water colour, light lithograph, 
clean engraving, black carbon print— 
double the exposure of a. 

(с) Brown silver or carbon print, 
yellowed engraving in black or brown 
ink, dark-coloured lithograph — four 
times exposure of a. 

(d) Red carbon print, red chalk 
engraving, light oil painting or minia- 
ture—eight times exposure of a. 

(e) Strong new oil painting— sixteen 
times exposure of a. 

(f) Old oil painting—thirty-two times 
exposure of a. 


When using panchromatic plates 
and suitable filters these increases 
would rot be necessary. Ап old oil 
painting has a yellow film of varnish 
over its surface, and this is equal in 
effect to a filter of yellow glass placed 
over the picture. This greatly in- 
creases exposure when an ordinary 
plate is used. But a plate sensitive 
{о yel'ow as the panchromatic is will 
rot require so long an exposure. 


SOME TIPS AND FORMULA. 


First of all the back 


A Соор ALL-Rounp DEVELOPER.—The following developer 
has stood the test of time for all-round excellence, and has the 
advantage that it can be used several times over, and can also 
be employed for plates, films, lantern slides, bromide and gas- 
light paper. The formula is: 


A-—Hydroguinone. чие e re RE UR Erste 9o gr 
Sodium sulphite e 1j oz 
Potassiuir DEOIIGe : лоне SE Rees IO gr. 
Ill ОГ ĩV,) 8 10 OZ 

ВЕ Кус F 70 gr 
SOG Mun aphee e 1} oz 
boc a et то OZ 

C Sodium carbonat œ ꝓ U 11 02 
Water ])). ̃Üꝰ2D˖½—¼[ аз 10 OZ 


For correct exposures use equal parts of A, B and C. For 
over- exposure use two parts A and one part C. For under- 
exposure use one and a half parts B and one part C, and dilute 
with an equal bulk of water. 

* * * 


TRIMMING.—Most of the thick-glass so-called trimming shapes 
have two defects. Their edges are seldom straight lines, and 
their corners by no means always right angles. Furthermore the 
slippery nature of the polished glass edge increases the risk of 
the knife slipping and cutting the hand. The knife blade, be 
it of what form it may, should be a fixture in the handle, 
and not capable of being shut up after the manner of the blades 
of a pocket-knife. A cobbler’s leather-cutting knife, costing 
about 6d., makes a gcod tool, as the blade is long and thin and 
the handle is large. An office scratching-out knife or a broken 
dinner knife will also serve fairly well. 

* ® $ 


DRYING NEGATIVES WITH METHYLATED SPIRIT.—Many workers 
—beginners and others—find this method of drying negatives not 
so satisfactory as it should be, because they fail to recognise 
the importance of one or two quite simple matters. The method 
is based on the avidity with which the spirit attracts water. 
It 15. therefore, important to concentrate this water-abstracting 


power on the gelatine coating of the plate. 
(glass side) of the negative should be wiped dry with clean rag 
or soft blotting paper. Next the negative should be laid 
between two sheets of clean dry, fluffless blotting paper, and 
gently pressed or squeegeed so as to remove the water clinging 
to the surface of the film: and third, the dish into which the 
spirit is put should be thoroughly dried inside and out, and 
the worker's fingers should be dried also. Thus the only water 
that the spirit can now absorb is that inside the gelatine film 
itself. Spirit that has once been used for drying should on no 
account be returned to the stock bottle, but added to that 
previously used, and the bottle labelled“ Meth. Spirit used for 
Drving." This is used for the first bath, and the negative left 
in it for, say, five minutes. This is then returned to the “ used 
bottle, and the negative just covered with a fresh previously un- 
used lot. After another five minutes this is added to the used "' 
bottle, and the negative set up to dry. To hasten drying it may 
be gently fanned with a piece of card. 


* * * 


DELIQUESCENT SUBSTANCES—i.c. solids which on exposure 
to the air become wet by the absorption of moisture from the 
air—should always be kept in glass-stoppered bottles or those 
having tightly fitting, well waxed corks ; e. g.: 


Caustic soda (soda hydrate, sodium hydroxide). 

Caustic potash (potass. hydrate, hydroxide). 

Ammonium sulphocyanide (thiocyanate, sulphocyanate). 

Ammonium persulphate. 

Zinc chloride (an excellent“ flux for soldering). _ 

Calcium chloride (used in storing tubes for platinotype 

aper). 

V dons 5 glycerine, sulphuric acid attract water, 

and so become weaker on exposure to the air. 


EFFLORESCENT SUBSTANCES, on the contrary, part with 
water on exposure to the air. Thus crystals of soda carbonate, 
for instance, part with some of their water of crystallisation 
and become coated with white powder. Soda sulphite, in a 
similar way, surface-changes to soda sulphate. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


\ | A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
Ni interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
А In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
m other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 

must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
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Uneven Flow. 

I did not use sufficient developer to cover the 

plate, and in consequence certain places of in- 

sufficient density, etc. 

W. N. P. (Burton-on-Trent). 

The only thing to be done now is to re- 
touch the negative on the film side or keep 
back the printing of the thinner parts by 
lo-al application of coloured matt varnish 
to the glass side of the negative, e.g. а few 
flakes of iodine dissolved in ordinary matt 
varnish. 


Mounting. 


I should be much obliged if you would tell me 

of any method of mounting prints on thin paper 

without cockling. Have tried various mounting 

pues also dry mounting with flat iron. Is 
i 


quid glue reliable ? 
R. B. J. (Edinburgh). 

Ву applying a mounting paste, etc., con- 
taining water to a print, the paper is 
caused to expand (rather more in one 
direction than the other). If this wet and 
expanded piece of paper is applied to a 
dry piece of paper, card, etc., as mount, 
the result is that the wet paper cn dry 
contracts and pulls the mount into curved 
surfaces, or “cockling,” so called, results, 
This is the theory of the thing, briefly put. 
It indicates remedy, or, rather, avoidance 
of cockling, in two ways: viz. (1) either the 
avoidance of any mountant which expands 
the paper, or (2) expanding the paper as 
well as the mount, so that the two, being 
expanded together, will contract together. 
Dry mounting really falls under the first 
heading. Rubber solution is not to be re- 
commended, as the solvent in the course 
of time evaporates and the print parts 
company with its mount. There is no 
way of judging the required heat of a flat- 
iron, used as you describe, except by ex- 
perience, just as a laundry hand does by 
holding the iron at a standard distance 
from the face. For small prints a laundry 
iron serves, but for large prints one wants 
a larger heat-applying surface, so that all 
parts may be at about the same tempera- 
ture at the same time. Commercial solu- 
tions of glue are not to be recommended 
for mounting purposes. All things con- 
sidered, the simples: plans are either to 
dampen the mounting paper thoroughly 
before laying on the print, or (for larger 
prints preferably) to apply the mountant to 
the two top corners or to the top edge, or 
to all four corners, or to all the four edges. 
Use a stiff mountant, like Higgins', for 
instance, apply it to the edge only, say 


à in. wide, and lay the print on the mount, 
and then put under flat pressure. Why 
not get your prints mounted by the 
Adhesive Dry Mounting Co., 27, Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C. 


Enlarging. 
I sometimes take two or four pictures on one 
half-plate negative by means of shiclding portions 
of the plate. Are there any special points to 
observe when enlarging such portions of a plate ? 

A. E. J. (Cardiff). 

If you could bring the position of the 
plate to be enlarged into a central (axial) 
position in the enlarger, it would be advis- 
able, but this is not essential. All parts of 
the negative not to be used should be 
blocked out with opaque paper on the 
back of the negative. Pay extra attention 


to evenness of lighting on the focussing 


easel. 


Positives; Reduction, etc. 
(1) Is there any process by which I can make 
positives direct from engravings, etc., for lantern 
slide purposes, etc.? (2) In my hands per- 
sulphate seems to have no effect whatever. (3) 
One reads of interesting lectures after the event. 
I am often in London Tuesday evenings. How 
can I find out where such things are about to 
happen? Must one join a London photographic 
club ? R. D. R. (Tewkesbury). 
(1) This 1s possible, but, counting 
failures, time, and trouble, it may be 
doubted if there is any gain over the usual 
method of the separate negative and posi- 
tive method. However, you may have 
plenty of time to spare, and would like to 
try it. Proceed to expose and develop 
(fully) in the usual way, but use a lantern 
plate, and, of course, adjust the exposure 
to suit its slow speed. As a first trial, 
give twenty times the exposure you would 
if using an ordinary plate. Develop fully, 
but avoid fog. Do not fix, but wash the 
plate after developing for from two to 
three minutes, then remove the negative 
image (of silver) by a 5 per cent. solution 
of ammonium persulphate or acid perman- 
ganate reducer (e.g. water 1o oz., potass. 
permanganate 6 gr.; take 1 oz. of this and 
add two or three drops of sulphuric acid). 
Rinse the plate, then turn vp the dark. 
room light and expose the plate to light 
for, say, on» minute. Then apply any 
developer and develop very fully. This 
should give you a positive. (2) In spite of 
your failures with persulphate, we can 
assure you that it w/// reduce a negative 
if used properlv. Let us know your pro- 
cedure exactly, when perhaps we can де. 
tect exactly where you are going wrong. 
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(3) The Royal Photographic Society (35, 
Russell Square, W.C.) meets on Tuesday 
evenings for lectures; the Camera Club 
(John Street, Adelphi, W.C.) has Monday 
evening lectures and demonstrations, also 
lectures on Thursday. Both may be com- 
mended to your consideration. 


Various Topics. 
(0 JWaat rem ly for weak negative with correct 
exposure ? (2) What is the cause of starlike faint 
black markings on the enclosed negative? (3) 
I bought film spool which was very slow. I 
exposel one more twelve times as long, and 
found this correct. What is the cause? (4) I 
want extrems contrast negatives without using 

rocess plates. Formerly you gave me a formula 
or contrast. I want still more, etc. (5) Can 
pyro give contrast equal to other formula? (6) 
go travelling shortly where I cannot develo 
my spools till after two or three months. Will it 
be possible to develop them s» long after exposure ? 
J. T. J. (Bombay). 
(1) Further, i.e. longer, development. 
(2) We fail to locate any starlike markings 
on the film sent, but may say that such 
markings may be due to using developer 
only just made up, so that the solids have 
not thoroughly dissolved; also they may 
indicate deterioration of the film, due to 
climatic conditions conducive to the 
growth of bacteria in the gelatine film. 
(3) Slowing of plates and films due to 
keeping a long time has not satisfactorily 
been explained. The change, if any, is 
but slight after a longer time than you 
mention. The speed of different batches 
of emulsions varies considerably at times. 
(4) The formula quoted is quite excellent 
for strong contrast. If you cannot get 
this by development you will have to re- 
sort to intensification. Pyro will not give 
more, if as much, contrast as the formula 
quoted. (6) Tourists often defer the de- 
velopment of their plates and films for 
six months or more after exposure, and get 
quite satisfactory results. You will do 
well to give rather generous exposures, 
but, of course, avoid over-exposure. 
Gaslight Paper. 
I exposed a packet of gaslight paper to sunlight 
and it was ruined, but found that it could be 
used like P.O.P. How coull the results be 
rendered permanent ? P. H. B. (Naypur). 
Various experiments have been made 
with the idea of using a print-out gaslight 
paper, but while the results are interest- 
ing, they are not very satisfactory. We 
do not think it will be worth your while 
to take any further trouble with this 
spoiled package. 
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Manauvring. 

As though the world had not enough big fighting to think 
about, there comes along the news of a little engagement which 
seems to have taken place first of all in New Jersey, U. S. A., 
but which may go on repeating itself all over the face of the 
globe before long. The account, although graphic, is not very 
clear, and it is somewhat difficult to visualise the combatants, 
but evidently there was some fierce grappling. The pith cf 
the narrative begins thus: “ The pins come into engagement 
after the first revolution of the roll, subsequent revolutions 
of the roll causing rotation of one or more additional loose 
collars through projections until a pin on the last collar is brought 
into engagement with a pin on the sleeve, the shock on bringing 
the ball to rest being taken up by means of the clutch." Right 
across the Atlantic I seem to hear the shock of the impinge- 
ment of the collar pin upon the sleeve pin, most probably in 
the neutral territory of the epaulette. But the readcr must 
gird himself for more ghastly descriptions still to follow. 


A Storm in a Spool Chamber. 

When next we hear of the combatants, we find that others 
have rushed into the fray. “ On releasing the pin the spring 
moves the clutch members into engagement, the loose collars 
on the sleeve being brought into their normal position by means 
of a light spring." Certainly the sleeve is no place for the 
collars, and the sooner they vault back again to the neck the 
better. I do not like this particular spring, however, for it 
is evidently of a mischief-making temper. “ The spring acts, 
we read, '' on the slidable clutch member to press it into engage- 
ment with the integral clutch member." It reminds me too 
much of Germany egging on Austria to attack Serbia. The evil 
machinations evidently succeed, and the demoniac position of 
affairs with which the narrative concludes is as follows: '' On 
rewinding the shutter, the shaft and sleeve are rotated to- 
gether, the teeth of one clutch-member sliding over those of 
the other." This is a variant upon the more familiar attitude 
of being at one another's throats. Now, who would dream that 
these truly horrible happenings are all described in the patent 
specification of a device for adapting a focal-plane shutter to 
a roll-film camera ? 


Fortified Places. 

I trust that the report of a meeting of the Tunbridge Wells 
Amateur Photographic Association which appears in the Adver- 
tiser of that home of chalybeate will not fall into the hands of 
the enemy, for it is stated that the lantern demonstration 
included '' a fine selection of slides of the Norman and Saxon 
forts to be found in our churches." This is dreadful news 
indeed, and a none too scrupulous enemy will hold himself fully 
justified, without a doubt, in bringing every church to the 
ground if he gets the opportunity. When an obsolete gun 
turned Scarborough into a fortified place, it will avail nothing 
that the forts in these churches are Norman and Saxon, and 
presumably useless. The report also states that the lecturer 
took as his text that what is here to-day may not be with us 
to-morrow— which is tragically true—and went on to add that 
these churches should be photographed straight away. 


The Impartial Mind. 


The discussion at the club resolved itself into a topic so 
startlingly new that several members, in sheer alarm at the 
fresh ideas which were sprouting up, ran for the spade (in the 
card-room), and did not return. The topic was this: Is 
photography art?“ Original arguments on one side or the 
other were making their two-thousandth-odd appearance—the 
oddness relates to the number, not to the arguments— when 
that shameless figure, the impartial man, who holds the balance 
«o irritatingly even as between the parties, broke in with some 
impossible compromise. His suggestion—indeed, he put it in 
the form of a strong plea— was that, by common consent, 
the term “artist,” should be forcibly suppressed, both in photo- 
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graphy and painting. His fate, which probably he 
expected, and certainly he deserved, was similar 
to Mr. Pickwick's on the historic occasion when 
that great man received the carpet bag on one 
side of his body and the fire shovel on the other. 


An Artist Indeed. 


We could never afford, in the photographic world, to give 
up the term artist. Apart from those who produce things 
to hang on walls or go into portfolios, how, except by the term 

"artist," are you to describe the photographic window-dresser ? 
A glance round the shops this spring shows how dreadfully 
alluring photography may be made for the unwary. One really 
might imagine, in view of the subtle artistry with which cameras 
and things are displayed, that a man was expected to take up 
photography for his own pleasure, instead of doing it for the 
good of his fellow-creatures. But, from the artistic point of 
view, the man who has only new apparatus to exhibit is, in 
his turn, altogether undone by his brother who exhibits the 
second-hand. Here is the supreme test of the art of the window- 
dresser. To show ostentatiously a frayed edge, a scratched 
metal surface, or a chipped corner, and at the same time to 
suggest that the thing is improved out of recognition by the 
damage, is a piece of artistry which casts down your best bro- 
mides into the mud, 


Why Not? 


The abundance of second-hand instruments which blossom 
out in the piping days of spring, all of them beautifully damaged 
and very much the better for wear and tear, may at first seem 
a melancholy illustration of the vanity of human pursuits, yet 
the purchase of a second-hand camera has its advantages— 
three, at least. In the first place, its possession enables the 
novice to pass himself off immediately as a photographer of 
experience ; in the second place, the camera has been un- 
deniably improved by being knocked about; and, finally, he 
gets it at a reduction. Why, seeing that it is better than new, 
he should get it at а reduction I cannot understand. It seems 
a deliberate inversion of the economic law which fixes prices, 
and I can only wonder when my particular dealer will have 
sufficient courage and business enterprise to announce : '' Second- 
hand camera. Greatly improved by two years’ constant use. 
Offered at only a slight advance upon the original price.“ 
To a Pocket Camera. 

You miracle of cog and cam, 
Of key, and clip, and winder, 

Of lever, lens, and diaphragm, 
Of shutter and of finder, 

What else in life could I employ, 
In so minute а compass, 

To cause such palpitating joy— 
(Or kick up such a rumpus)! 


When loaded with the fattened spool, 
What destinies you carry ! 
"Iis yours to make a sage or fool 
Of Tom, and Dick, and Harry. 
And I !—what proud dominions mine 
When your release I’m pressing ! 
I give the world the countersign, 
To me it gives its blessing. 


Out your complacent front I draw, 
And in its struts I prop it ; 
With due regard for rule and law, 
At F/ eleven I stop it ; 
The film into its place I wind, 
And all 15 trim and tested, 
When, squinting down, the view to find, 
I find—myself arrested ! 


* e 
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The Easter rambles in historic and literary London, 
arranged Ьу the Extension Lecture Committee of the 
Selborne Society, proved extremely suc- 
THE LONDON cessful. On another page The Mag- 
RAMBLERS. pie" gives a more or less veracious 
| account of the experiences of a party of 
between forty and fifty who on Good Friday afternoon 
accompanied Mr. A. H. Blake, M.A., on the round of 
Shakespeare's London. Our irresponsible contributor's 
insistence on the more whimsical side of the adventures 
ought not to be allowed to obscure the fact that it was 
a most interesting and enjoyable outing. Оп Easter 
Monday, owing probably to the competing effect of 
another tour arranged under the auspices of the same 
society; the number accompanying Mr. Blake through 
the by-ways of the Strand and Fleet Street was smaller 
—rather under thirty—but such a party had the advan- 
tage of being more manageable. In the summer it is 
proposed to extend the scale of these gatherings, and 
to arrange for tours possibly in Epping Forest under 
the guidance of a naturalist. The cameras were in 
evidence among the Easter parties, although the primary 
value of such tours is to indicate subjects the where- 
abouts of which may be noted so that they can be photo- 
graphed at one's leisure later on. 


ооо 

Мг. Н. Davies, the Controller of the Post Office 
Savings Bank, in giving away the prizes at the recent 
exhibition of the photographic 
society in connection with that de- 
partment, mentioned that his very 
first recollection was of being photo- 
graphed, and the recollection was kept alive and vivid 
by the smell of collodion. Whenever he scented that 
solution of gun cotton in ether, he found his mind 
returning inevitably to that juvenile experience of the 
camera. It is not always realised that the sense of 
smell is the most vigorous of all the senses in the assist- 
ance it renders to the memory. Scents are far more 
trustworthy as a means of recalling an event than are 
sights or sounds, probably because the organs of seeing 
and of hearing receive more varied impressions than 
does the organ of smelling. The photographer has to 
do with chemical smells many and various, although 
probably, as time goes on, he acquires a certain im- 
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munity. While many gases and acids have no smell 
at all, and others, like prussic acid and ethane, are 
on the borderland of odourlessness, and furnish a fair 
test of one's smelling powers, many are so pronounced 
and distinctive that the worker in the laboratory might 
find his way by smell alone. Odours are said to be 
classifiable according to the specific gravity of the 
substances emitting them, and on this basis iodine 
should be about the strongest smelling thing with which 
photographers ever have to do. But bromine, and by 
derivation bromide, comes from a Greek word meaning 
“stench.” o ө © 


Sir Alexander Kennedy, the well-known engineer, 
who lectured at the Camera Club the other evening, 
has toured by motor-car some eight 
THE REFLEX IN or ten thousand miles along the roads 
FRANCE. of France (which are not lined with 
picturesque poplars quite to the extent 
that people fancy), and has used his reflex to great 
advantage. He found it impossible to photograph the 
great French Gothic cathedrals to any purpose in the 
absence of a wide-angle lens, owing to the way in which 
these structures are surrounded by houses, but he did 
good work among the Romanesque, or, as we should 
call them, the Norman churches further south, and also 
in the mountains of the Savoie. Sir Alexander also 
showed some copies he had made from mountaineering 
photographs actually taken in the wet-plate days of 
1858, when a couple of Frenchmen carried their heavy 
apparatus up the slopes of Mont Blanc within an appre- 
ciable distance of the summit, and got some beautiful 
effects of cloud and snow. 


ооо 

For those who only occasionally wish to make either 
an oil or bromoil print in a different tint to the cus- 
tomary one, the use of tube 
TUBE OM COLOURS FOR oil colours, which can be 
OM. PRINTING. employed for the purpose, 
comes as a great boon. Tube 
oil colours are not sufficiently stiff or tacky by them- 
selves, but they can soon be made of the right con- 
sistency, by either mixing some matt varnish or Japan 
gold size with the pigment. This is easily accom- 
plished by squirting a little colour on the palette, and 
mixing with it as much of varnish or gold size as can 
be drawn from the bottle on the end of a match. The 
pigment and varnish or size should be well mixed 
together on the palette with a palette knife before com- 
mencing to ink up a print. If matt varnish is used for 
stiffening the colour or pigment, generally it 1s neces- 
sary to mix some time beforehand, to bring it to the 
right stiffness. On the other hand, if the pigment is 
wanted for immediate use, Japan gold size should be 
used instead of matt varnish; the pigment or ink will 

then be of the right stiffness at once, or, in some ^^ 
a little thinning down may be necessary. For thinning 
the ink, tube medium or a very little linseed oil can be 
employed in the usual manner. Experiments, too, in 
the combination of ordinary tube oil colours and cellu- 
loid varnish made with amyl acetate have given promis- 
ing results, the prints having the quality of drying with 
extreme rapidity, which under certain circumstances is 
an advantage. The late Mr. Arthur Marshall, if we 
remember rightly, used ordinary tube oil colours for 
his earlier oil prints. The required quantity of the colour 
was spread on a palette overnight, and was of the 

necessary consistency for use the following day. 
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AT regular intervals the 

question arises as to what 

: is and what is not legitimate 
handwork in a photograph, and one 
has only to turn up old volumes of 
the Photographic News of forty Or 


fifty years ago to realise that the 
controversy in those days was just as keen as it is 
to-day. 

True, the occasions have not been so numerous 
lately for the argument, because exhibitions of photo- 
graphs have not been so much in evidence. But from 
the frequent queries on the subject which reach us 
every week, there is no doubt that the question is one 
that constantly perturbs the mind of the amateur photo- 
grapher. To the beginner in particular it is very difli- 
cult to point out where the line is to be drawn. In some 
quarters, retouching even on an extensive scale, the 
addition of clouds, etc., is permissible in the negatives, 
while the addition of even a tiny high light, by means 
of a dab of white paint on the print, is condemned. 

The test of the matter, however, 15 the ‘obviousness " 
or otherwise of the handwork. It is this obviousness 
that gives the clue to the whole situation. The most 
ardent stickler for pure photography will pass the 
“faked print with a nod of approval—when he cannot 
detect the fake.“ When the art of the producer of 
the print has been such that his work is efficiently con- 
cealed, it scores. It is only when he is found out that 
his work is condemned. 

The  admissibility of handwork on the negative is 
another matter. Some of our older readers may re- 
member that as soon as retouching became a compara- 
tively simple matter, consequent upon the introduction 
of the commercial dry plate, the purists of those days 
sent forth a cry through the land, "Is retouching 
moral?" The new outlook of the moment resulted in 
extreme statements from both sides, but presently a 
more level-headed aspect of the general situation was 
evolved. It soon became clear even to the untouched 
negative advocates that the ordinary plate as we now 
call it (which was then the only plate) falsified colour 
values very considerably in many cases. The advent 
of the colour-sensitised plates, at first prepared by bath- 
ing the plate, when used with a yellow screen, marked 
an advance. 

The purists, forsaking their first trench, took their 
stand again behind the cry that such general control 
as might be exercised by optical means (e.g. colou: 
screens) or chemical means (intensification, reduction, 
etc.) was legitimate, but the battle-cry was still “No 
handwork." Then came the permission to correct 
dust spots, air bubbles, and the like. Thus bit by bit 
the "straight print from the untouched negative de- 
mand gradually gave way before a larger outlook. 

It would seem that the essential feature of the “pure 
photography " school is that they regard the making 
of what is called “а good technical negative” as the 
end, rather than the means to an end. 


` RETOUCHING AND CONTROL. 


The Broad-minded 
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Outlook on a Subject of Perennial Interest. 


While not agreeing with this view, one cannot but 
have a good deal of patient sympathy for its honest 
advocates, simply because the making of a negative 
still retains something of its strange, mysterious fas- 
cination which it had in our beginner days. Moreover, 
those who find a good deal of pleasure in “advanced 


pictorial photography " are apt to be unreasonably 
impatient with those who do not find much interest in 
this direction. 

On the other hand, it may not be out of season to 
remind the purists that it is the positive or print that 
is really of chief importance, and if the limitations 
either of our knowledge or craftsmanship be such that 
we cannot get what we want in the print by so-called 
pure photography, it becomes often a question of a 
sacrifice of truth in the print, or of prejudice in its 
production.. 

In the minds of many people there still lingers the 
idea—as old as art itself—that the artist's aim is to 
represent objects with such imitative fidelity that the 
spectator is led to be deceived into thinking that the 
object depicted is the object in reality. Who has not 
heard the expression like life“ applied to a painting, 
and intended as the greatest compliment? But those 
who regard deceptive imitation as the end of art are 
placing the artist on a level with the conjuror who 
openly declares that his mission is to deceive by trickery 
of hand and eye. 

Thus those who hold the idea that close imitation 
was the end of art were at once led to assign an exag- 
gerated value to the power of the lens to render detail. 
This, of course, led to the cry of no diffusion," and 
the excellence of the photographic print was judged 
chiefly by the amount of detail it rendered. 

Another notion which still finds a few advocates, even 
at the present day, is that whatever the lens sees and 
the plate records must be true to fact, though perhaps 
not necessarily pictorial. Hence the origin of the de- 
mand for the straight (untouched) print from the un- 
touched negative. 

There are undoubtedly good grounds for the state- 
ment that the camera cannot lie. Astraight, unretouched 
print from an unretouched, technically perfect negativc 
may be regarded as an indisputable certificate of the 
occurrence of any particular incident, or as a record 
of any object. In the hands of a clever worker, how- 
ever, such a negative, or a series of negatives in com- 
bination, may be made to produce prints that apparently 
portray anything but the truth. This, however, has 
nothing to do with the camera, but a good deal to do 
with the photographer. An example of this was shown 
recently in the clever spoof war pictures reproduced in 
the Sketch. Here clever combination and mosaic 
printing was employed with great effect, and pictures 
of impossible events were presented with mock serious- 
ness. 

But this may be regarded as an extreme case, 
and not to be commended as a process to be emulated. 
The wise pictorial worker of to-day obtains the very best 
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technically good negative that his skill as a photo- 
grapher can provide, and from this he produces the best 
result that his ideals as an artist demand. But 
whether he retouches his negative, uses papier-minéral 
on its back, and combines it with other negatives, or 
whether he works on the print or alters his final result 
to suit his own taste by the aid of a control process such 
as bromoil, the effect will be spoiled for the critical 
onlooker if any of these intrusions of hand work betray 
themselves. To be a success the picture should con- 
tinue to look like a straight photograph. Many of the 
leaders of photography to-day whose productions have 
been quoted as specimens of what straight photography 
should be, would possibly surprise their friends if they 
confessed to the labour hidden behind the simple little 
"snapshots ” seen at exhibitions. 

Endeavouring to view the whole position with as little 
prejudice on one side as the other, the gist of the matter 
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seems to crystallise out into a few broad principles :— 


(1) The would-be picture-making photographer selects 
photography as a means of putting on paper an impres- 
sion of what he sees, or thinks he sees, in the objects 
before the camera. 

(2) The nearer he can approach to this ideal or de- 
sired expression of effect the more successful we may 
account his work as his expression of an impression. 
(This, of course, does not imply that we admire his 
choice of subject or its treatment.) 

(3) Having chosen photography as his means of ex- 
pression, it is legitimate to use this process in any way 
that best gives him his desired results. 

(4) The more skilful, i.e. the better craftsman he 
is, the greater variety of effects will he obtain with the 
least (apparent) effort. The great artist conceals his 
craft but displays his art. 


— 2 — ——— — 


MR. WALTER BAYES'S SHOW AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 


By ANTONY GUEST. * 


B might be thought that such freely handled and tempera- 
mental work as that of Mr. Walter Bayes now exhibited at 
the Camera Club had little in common with photography. Yet 
it is marked by qualities that camera workers who have artistic 
leanings most desire. Not that they can hope to be quite so 
selective and independent as Mr. Bayes. They must necessarily 
be more bound by objective appearances, and they cannot, as 
vet, avail themselves to a like extent of colour as a means of 
obtaining effects that strain the resources of monochrome. 

Still, pictorial photography tends more and more to the sub- 
jective, or perhaps one should say the synthetic, method for 
the full range of light being unobtainable in black and white, 
it remains to translate its influence by dealing with the relation- 
ships of tones rather than by copying them in their actual 
strength. 

The synthesis of light is, or should be, a main purpose of 
photographers, and it is a matter that has met with much 
attention from Mr. Bayes and from other painters of the modern 
school. In representing sunlight he not only attains brilliance, 
but what is of no less importance, aerial perspective, and several 
of his pictures exemplify the successful handling of the problem 
of placing a strong light beyond a shadowed foreground without 
making the illuminated portion jump out of the picture. 

There is a very good instance in The Toilet," where the 
graceful shaded figures come well in front of the sunny tints 
behind, and visitors will recognise that this result is obtained 
by close regard for the due relationship between light and 
shadow. Similarly in “ The Road through the Wood" the 
sunny cornfield, despite its vivid tint and other distant details, 
is far removed from the well-drawn female reclining in the 
foreground shade. 

To make details take their places in aerial perspective is 
difficult enough in any case, but when a strong light has to be 
sent far into the background the task is still more trying, as 
many photographers are aware, and it may be hoped that they 
will derive a hint from these examples. 

Another question that may be usefully considered bears on 
the value of detail. The camera left to its own devices carries 
definition to excess. Details crowd on cach other, calling 
insistently for recognition, Whether they are wanted or not, 
and it seems that some photographers are inclined to rate them 
at their own valuation. But 1f one looks closely at Mr. Bayes’s 
charming Nude Study " scarcely any details appear at all. 
He is a skilful draughtsman, well aware that the purpose of 
drawing is to convey '' movement“ and grace of line, not to 
render minutie ; and acting on this principle he produces a 
figure that some admirers of precision might consider scamped, 
though it is so suggestively handled that seen at the right 
distance all the tones come together in a telling colour-scheme, 
while the figure gains an appearance of palpitating life. The 
beholder unconsciously supplies the detail, and the picture 
having set the imagination to work, gains vitality the longer it 
is observed. No such result could come from tight treatment, 
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which is, in fact, an obstacle to subjective vision, and photo- 
graphers who contemplate this work may well reflect that the 
characteristic precision of the camera is a thing to be held in 
check. 

Mr. Bayes, of course, has the assistance of colour, which can 
do much that is beyond the scope of monochrome. But colour 
can only succeed through a discriminating appreciation of tone, 
and from this point of view the effectiveness of the work may 
be regarded as encouraging to the photographer, since hc can 
deal with tone in a simpler and less perplexing aspect. 

The artist, however, is a bold and individual colourist, and it 
is interesting to observe some of the means he employs for 
obtaining vivid effects. The Red Dress is a remarkable 
instance, for red is an awkward hue to treat satisfactorily, and 
the richness and brilliance of this work are quite uncommon. 
The clever drawing of the figure will not be overlooked, but the 
point to be noted in connection with the colour scheme is the 
contrast of red with its complementary, green, the soft dusky 
greens of the landscape being the means of imparting a glowing 
intensity to the vermilion reds of the costume. А similar 
though not so obvious use of complementary colour is to be 
seen in " The Yellow Dress," the rich yellow of the drapery 
being strengthened by heliotrope tints that subtly pervade 
the background. Неге again the figure shows deft drawing 
and “© movement." These and other works should be observed 
from some distance. They are intended to '' carry," hence to 
go round the walls and inspect them near at hand would be to 
miss their effect. An original and striking colour arrangement 
is “ Conversation," in which a figure in lilac-pink stands out 
boldly against the sands and distant sea. The tones are in- 
teresting, but the sitting figure in the foreground looks small for 
its position. 

The decorative purpose underlying the designs should also 
be appreciated. These loosely handled paintings may at first 
glance strike some as sketchy and impressionistic—terms often 
held to imply lack of conscientious effort. But careful inspec- 
tion shows that everything is thought out, so much so that 
one wonders whether in some instances a little less reasoning 
would not have given scope for more emotional and rhythmic 
expression. 

A brilliant composition sketchily rendered, but very carefully 
planned, is “ Plage et Villa de la Palud.” Here, as usual, 
the animation of sunlight is skilfully rendered in refined colour, 
while the figures of the bathers are treated incidentally, and by 
no means as the main object of the design, the prettily suggested 
girl in the foreground having mainly a decorative purpose. 
The vivacity of natural light pervades the show, which in this 
respect alone provides а valuable example for photographers, 
wh le the animated brushwork adds to the general interest by 
illustrating the effectiveness of a resource peculiarly appertain- 
ing to the painter, though piquancy of touch is not entirely 
outside the scope of the camera-artist, as M. Demachy has 
proved. 
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IFTEEN or twenty years ago, a certain dinginess and 
F lack of depth in tone were very noticeable features 

in bromide prints, especially when compared with 
those on platinum paper. Now, as then, a black and 
white print in platinum gives an effective rendering of 
almost any subject, and the critic rarely calls for improve- 
ment. But present-day bromide papers have reached 
a high standard of quality, and it is easily possible to 
produce prints that can with difficulty be distinguished 
from the rival process. This being so, there seems a 
tendency for the toning of bromide prints to be too often 
employed. Indeed, with some workers it seems to have 
taken a regular place in the cycle of operations. Not 
content with obtaining a good black and white print, a 
doubtful improvement is sought in changing its colour. 

Yet in portraiture, for instance, no tone can rival the 
delicate greys which one or two of our child portraitists 
are wont to employ in their bromide exhibition pictures. 
These grey tones are readily obtainable by diluting the 
normal developer three or four times, and using double 
the amount of potassium bromide, or more, according to 
the nature of the reducing agent. Development must 
be slow and prolonged, and, if necessary, a clearing bath 
employed after the prints have been fixed and washed. 

Judging by the numerous notes on sepia toning pub- 
lished from time to time, the great majority of amateur 
photographers use the sulphide process in their endeavour 
to catch this elusive calour. Makers of bromide papers, 
almost without exception, give in their general instruc- 
tions no other formulæ. Yet sepia toning by sulphide 
is one of the most exacting processes in photography if 
completely satisfactory results are wanted. It demands, 
before its employment, an exactly exposed and developed 
print if a really good tone is wanted. Such a print can 
only be obtained from a similarly correctly exposed and 
developed negative, or one which has been treated to 
appear as such. The colour presented by sulphide is 
governed by the fineness and depth of its deposit, corre- 
sponding to the deposit of silver in the original print. 
The microscope has shown that the image in the chemically 
perfect print consists of small particles of silver, deeply 
imbedded in the gelatine. And this is the only print 
capable of giving a good sepia tone when sulphided. 

The great merit of bromide paper, apart from its sensi- 
tiveness, is that it puts into our hands control in correcting 
contrasty and flat negatives by suitable variation 
in exposure and development. It is therefore all the more 
disappointing that sulphide toning can only be practised 
with success under strict conditions. Although a satis- 
factory black and white print may be produced from a 
technically imperfect negative, a shallow deposit of coarse 
silver particles, given by abnormal exposure and develop- 
ment, renders such a print unsuitable for this process. If, 
for example, we aim at reproducing atmosphere in a land- 
scape picture, by printing from a thin negative, it is pretty 
certain that the sulphide bath will yield an unsightly 


A PLEA FOR COPPER-TONED | 
BROMIDE PRINTS. 


By P. F. KNAPP. 


In the following article the author comments on the tendency of the modern bromide 
paper user to employ the sulphide toning bath when a brown tone is required. The merits 
of the copper toner 1n the production of warm black and red tones are not so well appreciated 
as they deserve to be, and formula given is worthy of a trial by all who admire these tones. 
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yellow-brown tone, the lot of so many workers. А better 
colour may result from intensification of the negative, at 
the cost of much of its pictorial value. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the colour to be given by this process is 
practically fixed when the shutter is released. 

But the chief purpose of this article is to put forward 
a simple formula for toning with copper which deserves 
to be more widely used. It is particularly directed to the. 
attention of that large company of amateur photographers 
who have little time to study many of the niceties of their 
hobby, and who do not readily produce super-negatives. 
The recommendation of this toner is that it is not depen- 
dent on the nature of the silver particles, nor need the 
worker be disturbed if his prints are rather rusty. 


A.—Copper sulphate ...................... 80 gr. 
Potassium citrate ...................... 1] oz. 
brad er cep 20 OZ 

B.—Potassium ferricyanide ................ 75 Br 
Мате E 20 OZ 


Take equal quantities of each, adding B to A, swirling in 
measuring glass or beaker meanwhile. 

The prints should be soaked in water for two or three 
minutes, drained, and the solution poured over them. 
Toning will commence in one minute or less, according 
to temperature. It is at this first stage in toning that 
the prints should be removed and quickly washed. The 
colour will be a purplish sepia, drying into a rich chocolate 
sepia. If '' toned " or cream crayon " bromide papers 
are used, and the print is given a very brief immersion 
in the bath, a fine warm black similar to that of a good 
etching is secured. 

It is essential that the prints be removed from this bath 
directly there is a perceptible change in colour. Red 
toning quickly follows, and by prolonging the action a 
fine red chalk is obtained, very effective on a rough paper 
for certain subjects. The result at any stage of toning 
is permanent, after the prints have been thoroughly 
washed. 

In passing, too much stress cannot be laid on properly 
washing toned bromide prints if the effects of oxidation 
are to be avoided. In many grades the emulsion is coated 
on heavy paper, which is very absorbent, and only con- 
tinuous soaking with frequent changes will induce the 
paper to give up superfluous chemicals. 

It will occur to some workers to tone a print, cut into 
strips, removing the first at, say, half a minute, followed 
at short intervals by the others. In this way the various 
tones given by copper will be observed. The first and 
last stages seem to give the most effective results. If any 
photographer in search of novelty wishes to obtain a 
striking tone, he may do so by placing a red-toned print 
in the ordinary sulphide bath, omitting the usual pre- 
liminary bleaching. Не will be rewarded with an alarming 
“ futurist " sepia. 
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BY J. MORELAND. 


The original, a bromide print (9 x 7), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 


THE pictorial possibilities of flashlight 
portraiture and figure work have not yet 
been very generally recognised, although 
there is a quiet development going on in 
that direction. Among other factors help- 
ing towards this end may be mentioned a 
series of three excellent Monday evening 
demonstrations by Mr. Bertram Park at 
the London Camera Club. We refer to these 
practical lessons by way of a hint to the 
hon. secs. of other societies, so that they 
may look round among their members with 
a view to finding one or two who could 
conduct similar demonstration evenings. Heading handbooks 
and listening to lectures are both quite excellent in their respec- 
tive ways, and may be compared to the two sides of an arch, 
needing the keystone of an actual demonstration to bind the 
whole tozether. The accompanying flashlight example is well 
worth thoughtful study, as 1t contains good hints both as regards 
what to do and what to avoid. 

The title“ War News ” suggests that the figure holding the 
newspaper is reading aloud to her two companions. Нег pose 
and expression are quite good, except that we just miss the 
notion of reading aloud. The mouth is closed and the lips are 
noticeably compressed. It is quite possible that she was read- 
ing aloud, and that the flash just happened unfortunately at 
the moment when the lips were together. At times it similarly 
happens that the flash goes off in portraiture just at the moment 
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when the eyelids have momentarily blinked. We may in like 
manner snapshot a walking figure in profile at the moment when 
one leg just hides the other. 

A point to notice here is the good suggestion of listening on 
the part of the man and girl. Thus the group has the desirable 
quality of cohesion, 1.e. a common bond unites the three figures 
into one group—each of the three is united to the others by: 
common interest. This should be kept in mind, because it 
often happens in a group that one or more figures give us the 
idea that they have not the slightest interest in what is going 
on in the picture, and are either aimless intruders or are chiefly 
concerned in watching the photographer. 

We can hardly fail to observe a rather crowded-up look 
about these figures, giving one the impression that they have 
been told by the photographer to move up closer together so. 
as to come on to the plate—possibly due to the photographer 
having to get far enough back, i.e., away from his figures, in 
conjunction with the focal length of his lens and the size of plate. 

Technically regarded, the print points to a negative of gener- 
ally excellent quality, indicating good judgment as regards 
exposure, development, and printing. With regard to lighting— 
ie. light and shade variation—one may here profitably notice 
that by far the best effect is that of the man’s head. When 
we regard the position of the woman's head and cast shadow 
on the wall, we can deduce the position of the source of light 
(flash). This gives us a practical hint as to how to arrange the 
relative position of a head—in this case the man's—and the: 
light for an effective and agreeable effect. 
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HAVE just 

returned 
from a visit to 
France, and it 
may interest 
some amateurs 
to know under what conditions photography may be carried 
on there at the present time. I speak for women workers, for, 
as is often the case, some of our drawbacks are more than 
discounted by the courtesy and civility of everyone, which may 
not have been so evident to a mere man! At the very outset 
I found my sex a great help, for on applying for a passport I 
had the best of all reasons for obtaining one. If you have 
dresses at your dressmaker's in Paris that you can get neither 
by writing nor wiring, obviously the only thing to do is to go 
and fetch them yourself. So I did. No man would have been 
granted a passport to go to Paris to fetch his clothes ! 

My family, as all proper families should, said it was a wild 
scheme for a girl to think of, and to take a camera too would 
be the end of me, as of course I should be shot as a spy instanter. 
Like the dutiful person I am, their advice was taken, but not 
followed, and a camera was slipped into my suit case. The 
customs never bothered about it or me at all, and J carried it 
about Paris wherever I went, and never had even a word of 
warning. 

Finding life so comparatively normal, we decided to prolong 
our stay, and train out as far as Senlis, and then walk, knap- 
sack on back, towards Compiégne. Still I carried and used 
my camera quite freely, though once I did think all was up, for 
when I had snapped some troops in the road, the officer strode 
across to me in a very martial manner, and I almost handed 
over my camera, there and then, without waiting for him even 
to speak. I wondered if this were my end and the fulfilment 
of the family's prophecy! In imperious tones he said. Que 
faites-vous, mademoiselle ? " I should have thought anyone 
could have seen, but I meekly replied: ‘‘ I am only photo- 
graphing you all, monsieur!" No, no, mademoiselle,” he 
very sharply retorted, “ you didn't take me!" He was so very 
indignant, or I should have laughed outright to relieve my tense 
feelings. І told him I was sure he was in the picture with 
the men, but he was so insistent that he posed for another snap, 
whilst the troop pursued their way onwards down the street. 
Alas, the light was as poor as my shattered nerves, so the result 
does not do the warrior justice. Still, I hope he felt no longer 
left out of it! 

This being our last film, for we never expected to be able to 
use the camera so much, it was naturally thought photography 
would be at an end for want of supplies. Roll films would 
hardly be procurable amidst such ruined strects, but our soldier 
friend directed us to a bit of a shop where he thought we should 
get what we wanted. To our surprise, we were taken to a shop 
where it seemed to be business as usual.“ We expected 
materials would be fairly stale, but not a bit of it, for the reply 
to our query was, '' Stale, mademoiselle! But no, all was grist 
that came to the mill of the Germans, and they left nothing in 
it to get stale—cameras, plates, pills, or scent! " Here, shortly 
after the German devastation the people had bravely re-stocked 
their shops at once, and now go on outwardly as if nothing had 
happened. We used to hear much of the excitability of the 
French, but the calm dignity and strong courage of these people 
are the chief impressions one receives nowadays. To think 
that our favourite make of plates and films should be procurable 
in Senlis so soon seemed incredible. 

Thus supplied, we walked amidst piles of ruined houses till 
we met a man trudging along with a large casket of white rolls 
on his arm. He greeted us, and we questioned him as to the 
destination of those tempting rolls, when he told us he was 
the owner of a ruined inn which had been much bombarded. 


The Soldiers Minus their Officer. 
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He invited us 
to the part that 
remained stand- 
ing, and made 
us very welcome 
and comfort- 
able. He was one of the seven hostages the Germans had 
taken, and was the only one that escaped unhurt, for they 
were placed in the direct line of fire of his compatriots. He 
showed us the tree against which he was placed, with the 
trunk peppered with the bullets. Truly his was a marvellous 
escape. But in spite of all his misfortunes he was taking on 
further responsibilities, and had made his devastated house 
a refuge for some homeless wanderers from the Aisne. 

At Varennes we were most hospitably received by the lady 
barber, who gallantly shaves the men in the absence of her 
husband the coiffeur. A photograph was to be a memento of 
her kindness, and I was just trying to take one when І was 
again alarmed by military vigilance, for a stalwart officer halted 
his troop, and cried out, C'est défendu, mademoiselle ! "' 
However, the joint explanations of the operator and sitter quiet 
softened his heart, and the snapshot was taken. 

Outside Barcy we came across a pathetic grave, a wooden 
cross at either end, with the words: Aux héros de la. bataille 
de la Marne, le 7 et 8 Sept., 1914." 


The Officer. 


А Street in Senlis. 
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It was evening, and the sky stormy and lowering, in keeping 
with the sad scene, while the battered church in the distance 
added its tale to a scene we shall never forget. 

A visit to the trenches at Chambry was less depressing, and 
with a kind French officer as guide we explored dark, narrow 
subterranean passages, feeling our way by the invisible walls 
till we came to a place where heavy guns were erected, and 
looked through loopholes which commanded a view of the whole 
valley. It was a thrilling sight. Never did we imagine when 
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we left home that we should ever find ourselves in those trenches 
only a few weeks after they had been helping to make 
history 

But back to Paris we had to go, and the journey, though 
slow, was full of interest, for many times we just crawled over 
the newly restored bridges which the Allies had blown up on 
their retreat to Paris. At Boulogne, where English authority 
is evident everywhere, we did not attempt to use our cameras, 
although the customs never made any question about them. 
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By the Rev. A. E. MURRAY. 


In the following series of little articles which will be continued for several weeks, the author touches on many points that 


perplex amateur photographers, 


IV.—Thati the Dark-room need /be Dark. 

"What!" I can hear someone exclaim, ''do you 
mean to say that light in the dark-room does not matter? 
To which I reply that it depends chiefly on the quality 
and the quantity of the light and the distance of the plate 
from the source of light. In theory, any light of any 
colour fogs a plate to a greater or lesser extent. And 
this is true even of the light that comes through the best 
ruby glass, since this almost always passes a certain amount 
of actinic light. But in practice the damage done to a 
plate is, when care is taken, quite imperceptible. For 
our purposes light in the dark-room may be divided into 
white -and red light. Of the former it may be said at 
once that the less of it there is the better. The photo- 
grapher should see to it that, in his own dark-room at 
least, no cracks over or under the door be allowed to cast 
beams of light acrcss the room. But when away from 
home it will often happen that a room has to be used that 
is far from perfect for photographic purposes. Slices of 
light stream from cracks round the windows, door, venti- 
lator, etc., and the question at once arises, ''Is it safe 
to load dark slides or to develop in such a room? 

With a little thought the question may generally be 
answered quite satisfactorily. It must be remembered 
that light diminishes in power very rapidly as one recedes 
from its source. For instance, suppose that it takes an 
exposure of ten seconds at one foot from a certain light 
to fog a particular plate appreciably, then it will take 
forty seconds to fog it as much at a distance of two feet, 
or 160 seconds at four feet, and more than ten minutes 
at eight feet. And this refers to the case in which the 
light falls directly on the plate. When it reaches the plate 
only by reflection from the wall opposite, its power is 
enormously decreased, especially when the wall is dark 
in colour and rough in surface. As it is often possible to 
shield the plate from the light by the photographer's own 
body or by temporarily fixing up a sheet of millboard, 
it will be realised that a room which is dangerously leaky 
when used thoughtlessly, may with proper care be per- 
fectly safe. Of course, no one would keep a plate exposed 
а moment longer than is necessary, and it need hardly be 
added that the photographer is not recommended to use 
an imperfect dark-room, but is only being shown how he 
may use it when nothing better can be found. 


With regard to red light, the quality is far more impor- 
tant than the quantity. Personally I like a large lamp 
with a glass measuring at least 12 by ro inches. The 
only way to discover whether the light is safe is to make 
a test. To do this, put a plate in the dark slide (a small 
plate will do just as well as a large one), and draw the 
sheath half-way. Expose this for from twenty to thirty 


and gives am account of his practical experience concerning them. 


seconds at a distance of six inches from the red lamp, and 
developfully. After fixing, press the plate, film side down, 
on a sheet of white paper. If the exposed half shows no fog 
when viewed by reflected light, the lamp is perfectly safe 
for that plate. But it must be remembered that a light 
that is safe for a slow ordinary plate may fog a fast 
“ortho.” one badly, and a test should be made for both 
if the latter be used. It is astonishing, however, what 
a bright flood of light may be used for most plates, pro- 
vided it is of the right quality ; and there are several 
lamps on the market that have been designed for this 
purpose. The initial cost of these may seem rather high, 
but to purchase one will be found to be a really good 
investment. 


V.—That a Thin Negative always Indicates Under. 
Exposure. 

It is not difficult to understand how this mistake comes 
to be made. If a negative is too thin or faint, then, it 
is argued, the exposure cannot have been sufficient. But 
wait a moment. What is meant by thin and faint? It 
may mean either (a) that detail is lacking in the shadow 
parts, which are therefore thin and transparent, whilst 
there is plenty of detail and density in the high lights; 
or (b) that the whole image is weak and ghostly, though 
full of detail in all parts. Both these kinds of negative 
may be truthfully described as thin, yet the first class (a) 
Is thin from under-exposure, and the second class (b) is 
thin from over-exposure and under-development. An 
acquaintance who used a stand camera once told me 
almost plaintively that, although he had been giving 
longer and longer exposures, all his plates were hopelessly 
under-exposed. Whatever was he to do? I asked if I 
might see some of the negatives, and on being shown some 
of them, found them to be all hopelessly over-exposed, 
and not sufficiently developed. I gave my opinion, and 
was met by the rejoinder, ‘‘ But they are all so dreadfully 
thin, surely that must mean under-exposure." I pointed 
out as delicately as I was able, that since the detail in the 
shadows was as good as in the high lights, the plate must 
have received a sufficient exposure, and that the fault 
must lie partly in the development. The matter may be 
shortly put thus: contrasty thinness indicates under- 
exposure, whilst flat thinness means the reverse. 

All these difficulties, however, disappear when the 
time and temperature system of development is adopted. 
In this case a thin negative really does mean under- 
exposure, and a very dense one means the reverse. But 
with the old way of ruby lamp development, thinness in the 
negative may indicate, as has been shown, either of two 
opposite errors. 
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THE EVER-MOVING SANDS. 


BY 

I. J. CHORLEY. 

From the Welsh Salon, now 
open at The A. P." Little 


Gallery, 52, Long Acre. 
W.C. 
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BETTY. BY HARRY STORM. 
From the Welsh Salon, now open at “ The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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THE HOME OF THE FRAGILE WIND-FLOWER. BY С. BROCKLEHURST. 


SPRING IN THE WOODLANDS. 


А FEW HINTS ON A PHASE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
UNRESTRICTED AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


Special to “ The A. P. & P. N.“ By GEO. BROCKLEHURST. 


NE hears so much nowadays regarding what may not 
be photographed without risk, that one feels no com- 
punction in drawing attention to a subject, possibly 
hackneyed, but nevertheless beautiful in itself, and one 
that can be photographed without let or hindrance. At this time 
the woods and hedgerows are teeming with primroses, and later on 
with anemones, bluebells, and a host of other wild flowers. What 
BLACKBIRD'S NEST. can be more delightful than an afternoon in the woods in the 
early spring? And it is surprising what effective photographs can 

be made from so simple a subject as a few clumps of primroses. 

There are other possibilities, too, of picture-making in the glades and paths which wind through the woods, 
because just now the foliage is not so heavy, and the foreground is sprinkled with a light-green carpet of 
new life. 

The work is pleasant, and more so this year, as a complete change or “set-off” against the terrible 
details of war and carnage with which our minds are filled. It is an inspiration to see the new life pushing 
its way through the dead undergrowth, and the peacefulness of it was never so apparent as at this present time. 

The first consideration is the type of camera—that is if vou possess more than one. Strange to sav, the reflex, 
which is looked upon as a camera for high-speed work only, is especially adapted for this class of work. In the 
first place, it was found that in taking, sav, a clump of primroses it was impossible to get a stand camera low 
(Continued on p. 325.) 
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THE NATURAL HOME OF THE PRIMROSE. BY C. BROCKLEHURST. 


(See article on pp. 323 and 325.) 
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enough down, and also it was back-aching work to 
focus properly. On trying a reflex, however, these diffi- 
culties vanished. It was delightfully easy to compose 
and focus the image, and, if necessary, the camera 
could be placed on the ground level and used com- 
fortably ! 

After many years' work with stand cameras it becomes 
a sort of sixth sense to compose the view upside 
down, but all the same we prefer the reflex whenever 
possible. 

There is the advantage, also, of the increased efficiency 
of the focal-plane shutter, which comes in useful occasion- 
ally. Take, for example, a clump of snowdrops photo- 
graphed recently. This was taken in February in a 
small coppice. Owing to a slight breeze, a time exposure 
was out of the question, so we risked 1-Toth sec. and F/6, 
and the plate was well exposed. 

For a tripod, one of the small telescopic variety is 
the best. This, when used at its smallest extension, 
only raises the camera about a foot from the ground, 
enabling one to get a good-sized image. 

An ortho. screen is considered by some workers as 
indispensable for flowers, but recently we have used 
“screened plates and no filter with excellent results. 
Time exposures are best made with the cap, thus avoiding 
vibration. The lens should be stopped down to F/16 
or F/22, and on a fine day an exposure of one second 
will be quite enough in open glades, but this should 
only be taken as a rough guide. 


Using the Reflex Camera for Woodland Flower Studies. 


The question of suitable developer now crops up. 
The difficulty with flower photography is to get sufficient 
density without '' blocking up " the delicate detail of 
the petals. Experience has shown that the ordinary 
pyro-soda gives the best results. (Good old “ pyro, 
most of us come back to you!) The only modification 
is to add about $ oz. of a 10 per cent. solution of sodium 
sulphite to every 2 oz. of developer just before use. 
This gives a clean negative, free from yellow stain and 
full of beautiful gradation. 

What use are the photographs when obtained? you 
may ask. It is a true saying that '' Art for Art’s sake 
doesn't pay," but in this case there are editors of various 
magazines who are on the look-out for this class of work. 
Last year, for instance, the writer submitted a set of 
wild flower studies to the editor of a magazine. Only 
two were accepted, but it was worth while, because it 
meant half-a-guinea each print, with the prospect of 
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more in the future. So study the papers, there is no 
favouritism ; only they must be good prints;-the 
larger the better. 

, To the true artist, however, this last paragraph will 
not appeal. The joy of picture making is sufficient 
reward to him. 

Many of our woods are unfortunately “ game pre- 
serves," but do not let a notice board daunt the gentle 
reader. Gamekeepers are but human, and a little 
“tip” goes a long way to open the gate. A polite 
note to the estate agent often procures a pass for the 
whole year when it is understood that your errand is a 
peaceful one. 

In conclusion, to those who are feeling a bit '' run 
down" or “nervy,” I would recommend as a com- 
plete restorative, a ramble in the woods, with your 
favourite camera, there to observe and ponder how 
nature is again victorious after the cruel persecution 


of King Winter. 
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The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi.—On Thursday, 
April 22, a lecture entitled The Aeroplane and its Use in War," 
with a demonstration of the Aerial Graphoscope, will be given 
by Mr. Eric Stuart Bruce, M.A., F.R.Met.Soc., late Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Aeronautical Society. 


Royal Photographie Soclety.— On Tuesday, April 20, Captain 
Owen Wheeler will lecture on Some New Telephotographic 
Appliances, with Examples.“ 


Paisley Philosophical Institution (Photographic Section).— 
The Secretary is now Mr. W. Smith, 2, McIntyre Place, Paisley, 
to whom all communications should be addressed. 


North Middlesex Photographic Society are holding a social 
gathering this year instead of the annual dinner. It will take 
place on Wednesday, April 21, at 8 p.m., at Hanley Hall, Crouch 
Hill, the Society's headquarters. 


A Fifth Edition of the little booklet entitled Perfect Prints,“ 
written by Mr. W. L. F. Wastell, F.R.P.S., has just been issued 
by the Leto Photo Materials Co., Ltd., Roman Wall House, т, 
Crutched Friars, E.C. It contains full instructions for the cor- 
rect use of the firm's popular Seltona papers. А copy of the 
booklet will be sent free on application to the above address. 


The Sinclair Sign-Post contains, in its most recent issue, 
some very interesting notes and articles. In particular, one 
entitled Our Relations with German-Owned British Companies“ 
is specially notable, and an indication is given why Messrs. 
Sinclair, and probably many other leading camera makers, 
are refusing to fit Zeiss lenses to their cameras. We understand 
that lenses are still produced and offered for sale in this country 
from the Zeiss factory at Mill Hill, and this is permitted, although 
practically the whole of the capital of the company is owned in 
Germany. The Sinclair Sign-Post ” reproduces certain War 
Tracts '' printed in English and issued under the ægis of Carl 
Zeiss, Jena, for circulation in America. These Tracts,’’ 
from which quotations are given, contain the usual untruths and 
German abuse of everything British, with which we have become 
familia nowadays. Readers should write to J. A. Sinclair and 
Co., of 54, Haymarket, for a copy of the little pamphlet, and 
they will then realise the necessity that exists now and at all 
times for supporting British manufactures. 


EADERS are reminded that a signed reproduction of the 

Editor's picture, The Empire's Watchdogs,” is still being 

presented to every amateur photographer who sends a shilling to 
this journal for The Prince of Wales’ National Relief Fund. 
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A NOVEL PRINT-DRYING RACK. 
HERE is hardly a reader of this 
journal who has not been troubled 

at some time or other by the difficulty 
of drying prints without likelihood of 
damage. If the prints are hung over a 
line, or placed upon paper or cloth, they 
are liable to be damaged by a thoughtless 
member of the household, unless many 
precautions are taken to avoid a probable 
disaster. 

After many and various ways being 
tried and rejected, I have constructed a 
drying rack upon which twenty half-plate 
prints may be dried with very remote 
chance of damage. The rack consists of 
a framework of wood, across which is 
stretched a piece of muslin kept in place 
by nail points, and another frame placed 
upon the first one. The wet prints are 
placed face up on the cloth, and the rack 
hung up by four corners to a line, or 


Fig. 1. 


placed in an elevated position in the 
kitchen, where they will dry in a very 
short time. If the reader should require 
a rack to hold more than twenty half-plate 
prints the measurements given here may 
be easily extended, and unless the in- 
crease is very much greater, the same sec- 
tion wood may be used. Instead of mak- 
ing a large and unwieldy rack, it will 
be found preferable to construct as many 
as may be required of reasonable dimen- 
sions, and place them, when filled with 
prints, one above the other, about eight 
inches apart. 

To construct a rack of the size men- 
tioned the following materials are re- 
quired: 22 ft. of 1 in. by 4 in. deal, 1 oz. 
F in. brass shoe brads, 36 No. 4 т in. brass 
screws, one pair 1j in. brass butts, one 
dark slide clip, four 1 in. brass screw 
eyes, 1 yard nainsook (36 in. wide), 4 pint 
best varnish, and 4 lb. size. 

Cut the wood into four pieces 36 in. 
long, four pieces 20 in. long, and four 
pieces 9 in. long, and build two frames, as 
shown in fig. 1. The corner joints can be 
made on the halving principle, fig. 2, and 
if neatly done, glued, and screwed, will 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 
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make a rigid frame, providing 
the precaution is taken to brad- 
awl a hole before inserting 
screws. The frame which will 
form the bottom one may with 
advantage have four strengthen- 
ing pieces placed across each 
corner, as shown in fig. 3. On 
the underside of bottom frame, 
along centre of wood, bore 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 2.—Detail of Halving Joint. 


holes with a thin bradawl, about 2 in. 
apart, all round frame, and then drive a 
brass brad through each, so that the point 
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will project about j in. from the other side. 
The top frame should be grooved, to clear 
the nail points, and be made to fit snugly 
on to the bottom frame. Hinge frames 
together, and fix a dark slide, or other 
clip, and the construction of rack is com- 
plete, 

The rack should be varnished to pre- 
serve and keep it in good condition, but 
before varnishing it will be necessary to 
size the wood. The size can be made by 
dissolving 1 lb. ordinary painter’s size 


Fig. 4. 


in 4 oz. of hot water, and may be used 
immediately. The sized wood must be 
allowed to thoroughly dry before varnish- 
ing is commenced, or you will have diff- 
culty with the varnish refusing to dry. 

To attach the muslin, the frame is 
opened and the edge of the material 
pressed upon the nail points, which may 
be easily done by dabbing with a nail 
brush. The top frame is closed down 
and clipped, and the drying rack is ready 
for use. When the rack has been used 
the muslin should be immediately re- 
moved, placed away from dirt and dust, 
and the rack hung on the wall. It is only 
by taking these precautions that you may 
be assured no damage will be done to your 
prints through a dusty or dirty cloth. 

A very convenient place to put the rack 
when loaded with wet prints is to sus- 
pend it from a line. Four brass screw 
eyes can be fixed at each corner, and 
strings and hooks fastened as fig. 4, where 
for the clearness of the sketch the string 
is shown hanging down, and only on the 
near end. If more than one rack is con- 
structed it would be simple to attach the 
additional frames to the top one by short 
pieces of string and hooks at each corner, 
so that they may hang below one another, 
as previously suggested. 

It will be unnecessary to mention details 
of cost, with the exception of the nainsook 
muslin, which can be purchased at 43d. 
per yard, 36 in. wide. The rack can be 
made complete at a cost of 2s., and for 
this small outlay and a little time a useful 
addition is made to the photographer's 
outfit. H. C. I. 
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New Series—(16.) 


E have dealt with 
two main types of 
camera, viz., the 
simple box-form in- 
strument and the 
hand-standcamera. 
This week we pro- 
pose to consider 
the Reflex Camera, 
a type which has 
become very 
popular during the 


last ten years. 
Naturally every 
make of reflex 


camera has some special feature of its 
own, but we may divide the type into 
three: (a) the box-form reflex with 
focal-plane shutter, (b) the box-form 
reflex with lens shutter, and (c) the 
folding reflex. 

Practically all reflex instruments are 
fitted with focussing adjustment, for 
the type enables focussing to be done 
up to the moment of exposure, and a 
reflex without a focussing adjustment 
would have little to recommend it as 
compared with the ordinary box-form 
instrument, except the increased size 
of the finder. The first two classes (a 
and b) may be described somewhat 


roughly as a box, almost cubic in 
proportions, the focal-plane shutter 
being fitted at the back and the 
focussing front at the opposite side. 
Placed diagonally in the box is the 
mirror, which reflects the image up- 
wards on to a focussing screen which 
lies on the top of the box. Over this 
ground glass is a long hood to exclude 
the light, so that the image may be 
seen for focussing. The dark slides 
(or other form of plate carrier) are 
placed just behind the focal-plane 
shutter. In class b the general form 
remains, but there is no focal-plane 
shutter; the operation of the mirror 
sets the shutter and then releases it 
for the exposure. To prevent ingress 
of light to the plate until the shutter is 
set, the mirror is split, that is to say, 
there are two flaps, one on top holding 
the mirror itself, while the other one 
below is a plain flap. Тһе mirror rises 
and sets the lens shutter, then. the 
under flap rises and releases the shutter, 
thus exposing the plate. This form of 
instrument—the Newman-Sinclair— 
gives the advantages of the reflex 
principle for focussing, but without 
the somewhat complicated and delicate 
focal-plane shutter. It also gives the 


THE REFLEX CAMERA. 


worker the great advantage of slow 
shutter speeds, such as a fifth, a half, 
and a whole second, speeds which it 
is difficult to obtain with the focal- 
plane shutter. Newman and Guardia 
make a reflex which has both the 
focal-plane and the lens shutter, thus 
combining both a and b. The 
rubber blind of the focal-plane shutter 
stands tropical climates very badly, 
and the lens shutter is advantageous 
under such conditions. 

The folding type (c) is essentially 
the same as a, but is designed to fold 
up so as to occupy less space when 
being carried. Parts of the cubic box 
are constructed of leather. When 
opened out it is used in just the same 
way as a, except that rather more care 
is needed in handling it, owing to the 
collapsible nature of its sides. 

Until comparatively recently the 
reflex camera was a very expensive 
luxury. Almost any instrument which 
was reliable and durable would cost 
anything from twenty pounds upwards. 
During the last few years, however, 
several firms have put less expensive 
instruments on the market—machine 
made, it is true, but accurately made 
and reliable. One point will always 
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tend to make the reflex somewhat 
expensive, that being that the power 
of focussing up to the moment of 
exposure makes it comparatively easy 


limitations only affect the architec- 
tural photographer. For landscape 


work, and a good deal of architecture, 
also for groups, figure studies, natural 
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It is worth while remarking that 
press photographers have employed 
reflex cameras of exceptionally long 
extension, carrying such a lens as a 


to use a lens with a big aperture, such 
as F/5 or F/4.5. 

Having briefly outlined the charac- 
teristics of the instrument, we may 
see what kind of work may be done 
with it. First let us consider the 
limitations. The fact that the mirror 
must be hinged near the top edge of 
the ground glass and just in front of 
the focal-plane shutter, and must be 
lifted up when the exposure is made, 
prevents the use of short-focus (wide- 
angle) lenses. Probably 54 inches 
is about the shortest focal length which 
can be used on a quarter-plate instru- 
ment. In the other direction the only 
limit is that imposed by the 
extension provided, and 
lenses of ten or twelve inches 
focus are commonly used 
on quarter-plate cameras for 
special pictorial work and 
for portraiture. Telephoto 
lenses are often fitted, either 
of the single focal length type 
such as the Ross Telecentric, 
or of variable foci, as ob- 
tained when a Dallmeyer 
portrait or other suitable 
positive lens is combined 
with a good negative lens. 

The reflex cannot con- 
veniently be fitted with a 
swing back or swing front, 
and few are provided with 
a swing lens, though this 
gives many of the advan- 
tages of a swing front. 
Neither is it possible to give 
very much rise of front, es- 
pecially when a lens of large aperture 
is fitted, such a lens necessarily hav- 
ing a large diameter and so taking 
up a good deal of space on the front 
of the camera. 

In actual practice, however, these 


history work, copying or portraiture 
the reflex is as convenient as almost 
any other type of instrument, assuming 
of course, in certain cases, that the 
extension is at least double the focal 
length of the lensin use. If type а is 
used, high-speed work may be accom- 
plished, such as sporting events. 
Specially constructed reflex instru- 
ments have been used by several 
portrait photographers for studio work, 
the focal-plane shutter being then 
abandoned or modified, while many 
workers have used the more usual 
commercial models for making por- 
traits of children in the open air. 


Few forms of photography can be 
more fascinating than to watch chil- 
dren at play, making exposures, such 
as the illustrations, from time to time 
from a distance, with a telephoto lens 
of large aperture fitted to the reflex. 
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20 to 24 Inch anastigmat, working 
at F/5.6, such a camera enabling them 
to secure good-scale pictures of foot- 
ball or cricket match incidents while 
back amongst the spectators. Of 
course, such a camera needs some sort 
of unipod to support the front 
of the instrument and the rather 
heavy lens screwed to it. 

We ought not to leave the subject 
of the reflex camera without pointing 
out that the ordinary rules of exposure 
must be observed when using it, just 
as when working with any other 
camera. So many workers have a 
sort of idea that a reflex may be used 
for “snapping ” indoors. So 
it may, of course, if the 
light indoors is good enough. 
A reflex at F/5.6 with focal- 
plane shutter will do what 
any other camera with the 
same type of shutter and the 
same rapidity of lens will do. 
The focal-plane shutter has 
higher efficiency than a lens 
shutter; that is, it lets all 
the light coming through 
the lens reach the plate 
during the whole duration 
of the exposure. Most lens 
shutters only leave the lens 
fully open for a third or a 
quarter of the exposure time. 
Thus we may Say, approxi- 
mately, that a tenth of 
a second with a focal-plane 
is equal to a fifth with a be- 
tween - lens shutter. The 
majority of the illustrations 
used in advertising such instruments 
are in the nature of fours de force. They 
are taken under the most favourable 
conditions, on the fastest plates, and 
the subjects are selected so that under- 
exposure is scarcely apparent. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Irish Exhibition. 


From an account which has reached me from 
Dublin, having escaped the censor and the German 
submarines, it is recorded that the annual exhibition 
of the Photographic Society of Ireland never had a 
higher general average of excellence in the work 
of the members, and it is gratifying to note that the 
level of achievement in the members’ work is at 
least as high as that of the exhibits of the distin- 
guished experts from the other side of the Irish Sea. 

ofessor McLoughlin. is this year the most con- 
3picuons of the prize-winners, and all his pictures 
show not only the most finished technical skill, 
but fine artistic taste and judgment. He is this 
year’s winner of the Mortimer shield. Miss Mercer, 

r. Rowland, Mr. Hugh Pollock, and Mr. Ruthven 
have all shown effective pictures. Tbe award list 
is a long one—in fact, I nearly said it was Loughlin "' 
one. The special exhibit by the members of the 
Edinburgh Photographic was an equally creditable 
display. A loan collection of pictures by the Editor 
of THE A. P. also formed an attraction. 


Satarday’s Reminder. 
May I remind the Yorkshire Federation workers 
that on Saturday next their presence will be expected 
at the Central Liberal Club, in Bond Street, «Den 
bury, the place being the rendezvous of the Dewsbury 
Photographic Society, and the occasion the annual 
meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic Union ? 
Dewsbury has not much to offer photographically— 
that is, from the purely pictorial point of view— 
but what it lacks in that matter it makes up in 
sociability and the art of making one feel quite at 
home. I believe the society generally are making 
Saturday, April 24, a red-letter day in their pro- 
gramme, and I have no doubt the arrangements 
will be all that can be desired. For the information 
of those associates who did not sec my earlier 
announcement, I may add tbat the exhibition of 
prints and other features ins at three in the 
afternoon, and tbe annual “ talkee at six. In the 
meantime, write and tell Mr. Secretary Clough 
ou will want some tea and other things soon after 
our. His letter-box is at ro, Farcliffe Road, 
Bradford. 


Changes at Leeds. 


The Leeds Photographic Socicty has just completed 
the sixty-third year of its history, and presents an 
excellent report. The lectures and demonstrations 
have never been of higher quality, there has been a 
profit on the year's working of about £7, and the 
assets exceed ſ 100 in value. It is interesting to 
note that the present Lord Mayor of Leeds is a 
member of the society, and that this is the second 
occasion when this has happened. The war has had 
its effect in depriving the society of both officials 
and lecturers, but their places have been well and 
readily filled. Mr. T. W. Thornton, who has acted 
as president for more than ten years, is succeeded 
in that office by Mr. Robert Mackay, a past secretary,. 
whilst Mr. Harold Crawford has accepted election 
as hon. secretary. Mr. Crawford's work is well 
known at the Salon and Royal," and on several 
occasions has been reproduced in the pages of THE 
A. P. Thus we may be assured of a forward pictorial 
policy, so far as Leeds is concerned. It is some years 
since Leeds took its proper place in the exhibition 
world, although I have certain knowledge that a 
very earnest cffort to remedy this shortcoming was 
in progress when the outbreak of the European war 
hung the movement up until a more opportune 
moment. The officials of the Leeds society intend 
to arrange a specially attractive programme for 
the next session, and they will spare no effort to 
“ca оп,” and that in a manner worthy of the 
high traditions of the socicty. 


Leeds Presentatien. 

The long service that Mr. Т. W. Thornton has 
rendered to the society in the office of president 
should fittingly receive some tangible recognition, 
and I was glad to note that a pleasing ceremony 
took place at the annual meeting, when Mr. Thornton 
was presented with a Sanderson camera outfit of 
the most up-to-date pattern. It is a fitting wind-up 
to an official photographic career, not exactly and 
correctly expressed in saying Mr. Thornton has been 


in the sth Royal 


president for the past ten years. He is one of the 
older school who took pride in his work when the 
definition work 


ears ago. It 
islop’s camera 


negatives ; collot negatives; and silver prints 
on plain salted and albumenised paper, da 1850 
to 1853. So what better finish could be added than 


a Sanderson ? 


Who Pays Twice ? 


Mr. A. D. E. Mathieson, of the Edinburgh Photo- 
graphic Society, has recently received the congratu- 
lations of the society upon his receiving a commission 
ts. An ardent worker in the 
society, he has always taken a deep interest, and 
now it is the turn to take a deeper interest in his 

ersonal welfare. I join with the society in wis 

m ev success and safety. There is a touc 
of quiet sarcasm in the announcement of this society’s 
treasurer that several members have informed him 
this session that they held membership cards, and 
accordingly must have paid their subscriptions. 
I never could understand the mind of the member 
who THOUGHT he had paid his subscription, because, 
after a pretty wide experience in the secretarial 
capacity, I don't remember a case where the member 
paid twice, or even offered to do so. 


Why Ugly Faces? 

Not the least interesting of the legends related 
by Mr. F. G. Emler, at his lecture at the South 
London шокар Society on Freaks and 
Fancies of Cathedral Builders,” was the reason 
assigned for the placing of ugly faces on each side 
of the north door of achurch. It was supposed that 
when a child was baptized the devil was driven out 
of it; that it could not escape by the south door, 
as the sponsors, etc., were in the way, and therefore 
it fled through the north door, which was атан 
left open. It was thought, however, he might 
try to return, and the ugly carved faces were placed 
there to frighten him away. Ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture is inseparably mixed up with history, and 
Mr. Emler, in reminding his audience of many his- 
torical facts, contrived to show in an entertaining 
way what an absorbing and inexhaustible topic 
architecture and its details was. 


The Societies’ Need. 

The president of the Leicester Photographic 
Society has struck the key-note of society life as 
it obtains to-dav, and, if there is a weakness, he has 
placed his finger on the spot. In an e to the 
members of his society, Mr. Charles W. Leake says: 
At the present time I feel the greatest need of 
the society to be UNION OF THE OLD MEMBERS WITH 
THE NEW. To those who regularly attend our 
ordinary meetings it must be evident that while 
they are good meetings, there is a striking absence 
of many without whose presence at one time we 
should have felt it not worth while to hold the 
meetings at all. Some of the oldest veterans have 
passed away from us, others who have nearly earned 
that honoured title are still with us, but their 
attendances at the meetings are far too rare, and it 
is to these I now specially appeal." It is to you, 
the old member who is with us yet, we must 
look to fill the vacant places and to furnish that 
strength to the society which is your privilege and 
opportunity. Let the watchword be, “ No resigna- 
tions during 1915-16, and as many new members 
4s we can get. 


Nottingham Members! Success. 


The Nottingham Camera Club have expressed 
their great appreciation of the services of the exhibi- 
tion secretary, Mr. G. R. Cranch, who at short notice 
took up the duties relinquished by Mr. E. A. Pollard, 
and performed these duties with admirable despatch, 
and with a smoothness and absence of hitch in the 
working arrangements. It was some consolation 
for his labour to find there was no falling off in the 
general standard of the exhibits, which were 
numerically slightly in excess of last year. With the 
one exception that the loan collection was dispensed 


with, the show was as good as ever, and a credit 
to the members who were responsible for the whole 
display, all but one open class of work by unattached 
photographers in the vicinity of Nottingham. 


Ashten to Carry On." 


A rumour gained currency in Lancashire that the 
Ashton-under-Lyne Society was going to be dis- 
solved—I suppose started by the knowledge of some 
irresponsible who had heard that the lease of the 
rooms will shortly expire. However, a special 
meeting of the society was called, and it was 
announced the society will go on. The annual 
meeting is to be held some time this month. 


The Only One. 

There is coolness and some assurance in the 
assertion of the Pathfinders’ Photographic Circle.“ 
They write me that at the present time a great 
number of amateurs seem afraid to go out with 
cameras, in case of regulations by the authorities. 
If any of your readers, in fear of arrest, care to 
attend one of our outings, I should be pleased to 
give them full particulars, and point out that at 
the t moment there is safety in numbers. 
We have never yet been inte with, besides 
which we are the only photographic rambling club 
in London." Mr. Alfred Drew, of 46, Bishopsgate, 
City, is the secretary, and he says that any of my 
readers would be made welcome. Occasionally 
evening meetings are held at 187, High Holborn. 


A Club and a Latchkey fer 4s. 

A club membership for three shillings; with a 
shilling deposit for the AKKI shouid, I think, 
gatber in every outsider in the Shettleston Co- 
operative Camera Club's district. The '' Co-op.” in 
Scotland is doing good work in fostering the craft 
of the camera, and his English brethren might do 
worse than follow his example. Nearly every society 
appears to run its camera club, and, if I may judge 
correctly from the example syllabus before me, 
it is not so much a question of the subscription as 
it is a point in the educational programme of the 
Scottish Co-operative movement. Eight club 
rambles, three Federation rambles, an annual 
exhibition with monthly print and lantern-slide 
criticisms, is a fair handful for the summer half of 
the year. 


For the Period of the War. 

The Lancaster Photographic Society has elected 
eight of its past membership honorary members for 
the period of the war, and at the annual meeting 
showed their total strength to be 105 members. 
For this year the exhibition is postponed, and the 
following officers elected :— President, R. T. Simp- 
son; Secretary, G. E. Scott; assistant secretary, 
S. T. Scott; treasurer, W. H. Whitaker. 


Varnish Increases Colour Brilliancy. 

To the members of the Bowes Park Photographic 
Society natural colour photography by the auto- 
chrome process appears to be delightfully simple, 
judging from Mr. F. P. Bayne's demonstration 
last Monday evening; but then Mr. Bayne is an 
authority on the autochrome process, having 
thoroughly studied its little idiosyncrasies. Mr. 
Bayne estimates the speed of autochrome plates at 
about F/11 Wynne, or rather under; believes in a 
full exposure, but not in over-devcelopment ; and 
advocates varnishing, as it increases the brilliancy 
of the picture. Fifty or sixty slides were projected 
on the scrcen, and were pronounccd to be the best 
sct that had been exhibited at Unity Hall. 


South Wales Federation Lecture. 

When it was mooted about that Mr. W. Evans 
Hoyle, M.A., D.Sc., was to lecture to the Cardiff 
Naturalists’ Society (photographic section). many 
members of the societies in the South Wales and 
Monmouthshire Federation expressed a desire to 
bear him, so it was arranged that it should be an open 
night, available to all the federated societies, and 
was held in the rooms of the South Wales Institute 
of Architects in High Street. There was an excellent 
attendance, and the subject, Museum Photography,” 
was particularly interesting to all, so well was the Icc- 
ture illustrated by a fine sct of lantern slides. 
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IT IS BETTER 


TO USE A SURE AND 
CERTAIN METHOD OF 


CORRECT DEVELOPMENT THAN TO RISK 
SPOILING PLATES BY ATTEMPTING TO 
JUDGE DEVELOPMENT BY INSPECTION. 


AZOL 


THE ACTIVE 
DEVELOPER 


is the only developer supplied with 
accurate and simple TIME and 
TEMPERATURE DEVELOP. 
MENT TABLES, which automatic- 
ally ensure correct development of all 
plates and films at any temperature 
in dish or tank. These tables are 
enclosed with every bottle. 


THE ACTIVE 
AZOL DEVELOPER. 


3-oz. bottle making 72 ounces. 


—— — . • eee 


price 


1/3 


Suitable for both Plates and Papers. 


JOHNSON’S 
MONTHLY COMPETITIONS. 


FULL PARTICULARS ef ALL DEALERS 
OR POST FREE. CASH PRIZES. 


JOHNSON & SONS, Finssury 


Manufacturing Chemists, Ltd, LONDON. 


Wratten 


Panchromatic Plates 


TWO extracts from British Journal of 
Photography, March 26 :— 


“ Of course, nowadays there is no great 
mystery about the best method o! photograph- 
ing paintings. . . . Most of my own work 
has been done with a Wratten Panchromatic 
and the K 3 filter.” 


In subjects from boots to motor-cars, the 
degree of superiority of a photograph taken 
on a panchromatic plate is always consider- 
able, and very often amazing." 


Why this is so, is fully explained in the 
interesting booklet. Real Orthochromatism. ' 
Send a postcard for a copy. It will show 
you how Wratten Panchromatic Plates will 
help you in yoar landscape or portrait work 


just as much аз in the subjects mentioned in 
the B. J.” 


Prices of Wratten Pa chromatic 
Гі utes. have not been increased. 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


WATSON’S 
HAND CAMERAS 


—— BEST BRITISH MADE. —— 


THE DAINTY 


is made entirely of metal, finished 
black, and covered with best 
~ Morocco. 

With double extension, 
mechanical rising front, 
and sliding front. 

An exceedingly com- 
pact and portable Camera, 
suitable for any climate. 


PRICE, 

complete, with 3 dark 
slides, tak ng i = р!аїе 
pictures, large reversible 
finder, and F/6.8 Aplanat 
lens оп Sector 
shutter, with 
Antinous release, 


£5.5.0 


Camera, as above, with Watson F/6.1 Series I. Holostigmat lens 
on Compound shutter, with Antinous release, £9 . 10.0 
DELIVERY FROM STOCK. 


W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd, 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
418, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
Optical Works: HIGH BARNET, HERTS. 
Branch: 16, Ferrest Road, Edinburgh. Depot: 2, Easy Rew, Birmingham. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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INFORMATION 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of. queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 


MATION 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
: E / cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 

PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W. C., and marked Query or Criticism on the outside. 


AND 


ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
correspondents will 


same week. 
will be freely given, and 


Editor, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Camera Puzzle. 
(т) I have a box camera, but often my nega- 
tives are spoiled by four intersecting crescents, 
which come out black in the centre of the plate, 
etc. W. G. (Hildersham). 
(1) Without examining your camera, lens, 
and shutter we can only offer a few vague 
surmises. The fact that the defect shows 
as a dark marking points to light effect. 
It is possibly due to the shutter not always 
closing completely, or to some very bright 
object acting as a reflector. It is possible 
that the lens is at fault, but this is not 
very likely. (2) Again, without seeing the 
lens in question, we cannot answer your 
query, but you can answer it for your- 
self by trying the experiment. 
Enlarging. 
I have constructed an enlarger on the re- 
flector principle. Does the intensity of the 
teflected light increase in proportion to the 
light, etc. H. R. (Wigan). 
In general, a surface reflects a certain 
proportion or percentage of the incident 
light, so that the quantity or power of the 
reflected light varies directly with the 
quantity, strength, and power of the 
incident light. 
Reduction, etc. 
(т) Is it possible to get a black and white result 
rom a negative that has been reduced and then 
intensified ? (2) Does an anastigmat give greater 
depth of focus than an r. r. docs? (3) I use dia- 
midophenol. The image appears in twenty seconds, 
but the print is over-developed, heavy and flat 
in less than a minute. (4) What is the best way 
of dealing with fogged, yellow-stained pyro- 
developed negatives ? R. K. (Greaves). 
The red stains you complain of lead 
из to suspect insufficient washing after 
bleaching in the chromium bath. After 
reducing with hypo and ferricyanide, the 
washing should be just as thorough as 
after fixing in the ordinary hypo bath. 
Lack of contrast such as you complain of 
may be due to your having carried reduc- 
tion too far. For maximum effect the fol- 
lowing proportions are suitable: Potass. 
bichromate 50 gr., hydrochloric acid 
10 minims, water то oz. (2) Theoreti- 
cally all lenses of the same aperture and 
focal length give equal “depth”; practi- 


cally an anastigmat has the advantage . 


owing to its better correction, though the 
differences may not be very apparent in 
some instances. (3) You should have 
quoted your formula Try the following: 
Water 10 oz., soda sulphite 4 oz., potass. 
metabisulphite 4 drm., potass. bromide 
5 gr., diamido 25 gr. If this is too rapid 


for your convenience, you can slow its 
action by adding an equal bulk of water. 
(4) Fogged, yellow-stained, and over- 
exposed negatives are very seldom worth 
troubling about. 


Silver Stains. 

I have a negative with silver stains from damp 

p.-o. p.. etc. A. J. C. (Tottenham). 

This trouble is easily caused, but the 
defect is removed with considerable diffi- 
culty, if at all. Therefore it should be 
strenuously guarded against. You may 
try either of the following: (1) (A) Water 
2 02., ammon. sulphocyanide 1 dram. 
(B) Water 2 oz., nitric acid 1 dram. Mix 
A and B, and bath the plate in this 
If this fails, try the second (2) method: 
(A) Water 2 oz., potass. cyanide 1o gr. 
(N.B., a dangerous poison.) (B) Methy- 
lated spirit 2 oz. Add flakes of iodine 
slowly, and a little at a time until the 
mixture is about the colour of ordinary 
sherry. Place the negative first in B, 
and rock the dish gently until the s/ained 
parts change colour to a yellow-brown 
tint. Now wash the plate under the tap in 
a gentle stream unil the greasy appear- 
ance imparted by the spirit has gone—say 
about three minutes. Then bathe the plate 
in А, and rub the stained part with a 
small tuft of cotton wool. 


Cyanotype. 

What exposure would be required witb a con- 

trasty negative, etc. ? 

T. C. A. C. (Hampstead). 
When printing cyanotype on fabric the 

printing exposure for fabric is rather 
longer than that required for paper 
contact. How long this takes, one cannot 
say, as it depends on the light, age of 
paper, negative, etc. Your best, only 
really practicable plan is to make a few 
trials on stout paper and give the fabric 
about 25 per cent. more than the paper 
requires. 


Fixing; Brom ol!. 
Is an acid fixi bath (hypo-sulphuric acid, 
chrome alum, and soda sulphate) advisable for 
sepia toning of bromides? Does this harden 
the print too much? Is it necessary to have a 
knowle(ve of sketching for the bromoil process? 
I have. I believe, a fair amount of artistic instinct, 
but cannot sketch, etc. 
E. M. S. (London, W.) 


For bromide and gaslight prints we 
prefer a hypo bath containing potass. 
metabisulphite, e.g.: Water a pint (20 
oz.), hypo 5 oz., potass. metabisulphite 
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} oz. A knowledge of sketching is helpful, 
but by no means essential. The great thing 
is the power to see—to recognise when a 
thing looks right or wrong—to know when 
it is too light or too dark. The lens and 
then the print do the drawing; the 
bromoiler applies the pigment—the light 
and shade. 

Colloty pe. | 


I wish to experiment with modified collotype, ctc. 
T. G. McC. (Dundee). 


To answer all your numerous and com- 
prehensive questions would take far more 
space than we can spare on this page. 
The best advice we can give you is to 
obtain a copy of W. T. Wilkinson's book 
on * Photo- Mechanical Process " and study 
part v., which deals very fully with collo- 
type; also Marion's “Photo-Mechanical 
Printing Processes," p. 287; also Abney's 
“Treatise on Photography,” p. 246. 
Printing from Slides. 

I have bought some slides, and wish to get some 
prints from them. Have tried both by contact 


and also reduction in enlarger, etc. 
J. P. L. (Fleetwood). 


Of course, you clearly realise that the 
slide is a positive, and that what you 
must first get is a negative from which to 
make your prints. If you elect to use the 
contact method it is necessary to remove 
the cover glass. But if you are making 
your negative through the enlarger, or via 
a lens or camera, you need not remove 
the cover glass, though it would be better 
to do so. You may use a plate of ordinary 
speed, expose generously, but not to ex- 
cess, and guard against over-developing. 
Plates. 

I wish to use plates that are satisfactory without 
an ortho. screen for ordinary snapshots, but which 
can be used with a screen on occasions. Ате 
self- screen plates improved by the use of a screen? 


Do ortho. plates give good results without a 
screen ? R. P. S. (Acton). 


An ortho. plate without a screen is prac- 
tically equivalent to an ordinary plate in 
ordinary daylight, but is better than an 
ordinary plate when the light is yellowish 
—e.g. towards sunset. As to self.screen 
plates, it is only reasonable to assume 
that the various makers of these plates 
have screened them in such a way as to 
give the best effects. The effect with most 
of the non-filter plates is similar to that 
obtained with an ortho. plate and light or 
medium screen. The use of a filter with 
these plates would be to still further in- 
crease the colour correction. 
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Shakespeare and Ourselves. 

Good Friday afternoon, and thirty—thirty-five—forty— 
forty-five of us at Chancery Lane tube station to see the London 
of Shakespeare. Chancery Lane tube station was chosen as the 
rendezvous, according to our good cicerone, Historian Blake, 
because it was here that the great bard himself first entered 
the city. It was a revelation to me to learn that Shakey came 
to London by means of the tube railway, but now I understand 
that phase of his, the poignancy of which had hitherto been 
lost upon me. A spirit raised from depth of Underground," 
occurring in the second part of Henry VI. Possibly it was 
Shakey's first experience of being whisked up in a lift, and, 
feeling rather dizzy when he got to the top, he penned those 
words in a Wellcome notebook before going any further. Any- 
how, you may take it, ladies and gentlemen, that at this point of 
High Holborn, Shakey got his first impression of London. Eight 
people in our company who had cameras thereupon levelled them 
at Gamage's shop front, and eight entries were made in eight 
industrious notebooks that Exposure One represented Shakey's 
first glimpse of the cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
and the solemn temples. 


Much Ado About Nothing. 

And didn't the forty-five of us create just a sensation a« 
we peregrinated from point to point of Shakey's London! The 
motor 'buses perceptibly slowed down in speed and speeded up 
in noise as they approached our little gathering. Roller-skating 
youths cut figures of eight right in the middle of eloquent 
tributes to the myriad- minded heir of fame. Passers-by won- 
dered at the slowness of the arrival of the ambulance, and on 
discovering that it was only a gentleman talking about а mid- 
summer night's dream, they went off in a huff, deciding that it 
was much ado about nothing. The cuttingest thing came from 
a couple of workmen near Staple Inn, who remarked, after making 
sure that it was not a street fight, that it must be a mother's 
meeting. At one of the inns of court, police and caretakers 
barricaded the main entrance, but we popped in at the side, 
and the photographers of the party took a snapshot of Shakey's 
footprints still visible on the new-mown grass. Altogether, 
the authorities decided that we were a suspicious lot. The 
possession of cameras proved us to be capable of anything, and, 
to clinch the matter, everybody had an umbrella, suggesting 
clandestine access to censored weather reports, for it was fine 
when we started out. 


Those Umbrellas. | 

The dreadful pudder о'ег our heads began in the Temple. 
and the cataracts and hurricanoes seemed like to spurt until 
as in Lear," they had drenched the steeples and drowned the 
ocks. A lecture on Elizabethan drama becomes interesting 
while you are maintaining a fugitive existence under arches and 
projecting gables. Deliverance came at last through the good 
offices of one member of the party who holds very high rank in 
the London Fire Brigade. Accustomed though he be to fighting 
a very different element, his resourcefulness did not fail him. 
He rushed through the deluge to the nearest fire station, and 
came back with a great haul of umbrellas, so that a fully um- 
brella’d company bade defiance to the skies, and exchanged 
the White Friars for the Black. Some of the party expressed 
concern as to what the poor firemen would do, being denuded of 
umbrellas, should they be called out to a fire while the rain 
lasted. Fortunately, the fires held off until the umbrellas 
were no longer needed. It is, however, a useful tip to be remem- 
bered by the tourist photographer, that if caught in a down- 
pour he cannot do better than summon the fire brigade to his 
assistance. 


This Seat of Mars. 

At Blackfriars we had another devastating experience. Here- 
abouts was a building with the area of its basement covered over 
with bomb-resisting wire netting. Near this guarded spot 
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was the only bit of ground that Shakespeare 

ever owned in London. We stood upon it 

reverently, thirty-seven of us, and another eight 

of us took up a position on the other side 

of the road with the cameras slightly to our front. Our cicerone 
was just explaining how Shakey had been able to fish for salmon 
in the near-by Thames, and pluck daisies on its grassy banks, 
when up came a sentry demanding, “ Who goes there? Stay, 
or thou diest! (or words to that effect). It is well known that 
Shakey has been appropriated by the enemy as a Teutonic 
author, and therefore, of course, the authorities would be less 
than reasonable—and they are never that—if they permitted 
photography in this very doubtful neighbourhood. We came 
away with tearful umbrellas and half-exposed plates, and not 
even our cicerone, by pointing out the vista of St. Bride's 
steeple, as seen from the narrow Pilgrim Street, could cheer us. 


A Comedy of Errors. 

After this we visited the liberty of the Clink, hard by South- 
wark Cathedral, reflecting how very nearly we had come to the 
clink without the liberty, and then spurred the lated travellers 
apace to gain the timely inn. All's well that ends well, with 
tea as you like it in an old-world hostelry in the Borough, where 
the bellrope for the waiter hangs down in such a position, and 
is of such a substance, as to accommodate any guest who may 
have suicidal inclinations. Here it was expected that Shakey 
himself would join us; we had done his haunts, and as yet had 
caught no glimpse of his royal figure. AH the photographers 
put up their cameras in the galleried courtyard, with instructions 
to snap the mighty shade on the instant of his arrival. But 
Shakey never turned up, and we learned later that by some 
misunderstanding he had gone into a teashop, expecting to join 
us there. He once wrote that the round world should have 
shook Lyons’ into civil streets (see Antony and Cleopatra), 
and was so gratified to find that this had been acted upon that 
he turned in at one of them. However, love's labour was not 
lost, for Historian Blake was yielded forth to public thanks 
with all the applause and clamour of the host. 


Explained. 

The colour red," we read, vill induce anger, if not mad- 
ness, in human beings as well as in bulls." This explains 
certain sounds hitherto inexplicable which we have heard 
emanating from dark-rooms lighted by the ruby lamp. 


Highly Coloured. 

Some /2,000,000 worth of colouring matter is consumed 
yearly in the United Kingdom, we learn from the president of 
the Chemical Society. So little! He cannot have taken into 
account the colours used by those who write in the papers. 


Elimination. 

Dr. A. M. Veeder, of Rochester, N.Y., has declared, according 
to the Daily Call, that he has photographed thoughts without 
the intervention of the camera. 


To me it causes no surprise 
To learn one Dr. Veeder, 
By means, no doubt, profound and wise, 
Though hidden from the reader, 
Has photographed the very thought 
In its serene abstraction, 
While yet no camera he brought 
Upon the scene of action. 


Shall we to Veeder say, Begone ! 
Or start forthwith pooh-poohing ? 
His trick's a variant upon 
The thing we're always doing ; 
He photographs the thoughts, although 
No camera be blinking ; 
We use the camera, but oh! 
We do without the thinking. 
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A SUNNY COURTYARD. BY STANLEY J. MILNER. 
The original, a bromide print (8 x 6). was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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A masterly analysis of the patent law was given at the 
Society of Arts recently by Mr. J. W. Gordon, K.C., 
whose work in other connections is 
PATENT REFORM. well known to photographers. Mr. 
Gordon scarcely sympathised with 
the theory that the British manufacturer is a man of short 
views, intellectually lethargic, and a sceptic as to the 
practical value of technical education and scientific re- 
search. After all, we are the pioneers of technical educa- 
tion in the.modern sense of the word. And even if the 
British manufacturer be backward, something more 
than his awakening will be needed to make technical 
.industry flourish in this country. This "something 
more " is an alteration of the patent law. It is owing to 
the impracticable working of the patent law, and not to 
any defect in our system of technical education, that 
we lost the manufacture of the production of dyes from 
coal tar. In Mr. Gordon's view the British chemical in- 
dustry has been sapped by mischievous patents of the 
blocking type. А system of blocking patents has for 
years been an organised industry with the great German 
manufacturing chemists; they have put forward novelties 
which are only improvements in a legal sense, eventuat- 
ing in patents of the blocking type, which close the 
avenues of improvement to other inventors. Mr. Gordon 
suggested certain reforms in the present practice of the 
courts with regard to the patent law. The aniline dye 
question renders the matter urgent. 


9 0 0 

Mr. Raymond E. Crowther, F.C.S., a Manchester 
gentleman who tackles the abstrusest problems of photo- 
chemistry in his leisure time, delivered 
a lecture at the Royal Photographic 
Society a year ago (fully reported in ТнЕ 
| A. Р. of last June), in which he introduced 
some new considerations as to the theory of the latent 
image, and discussed the possibility of conferring upon 
plates an immunity from reversal as a result of over- 
exposure. In a second paper before the same society the 
other evening, he described how these researches had 
been continued with the aid of thio-indoxyl developer, a 
compound into which indigo enters. The employment 
of this substance has enabled him to observe reversal 
phenomena with more particularity, and he had some 
interesting observations to offer. On the previous occa- 
. sion he had claimed that although the phenomenon of 
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reversal appeared to be a function of exposure, it was 
in reality a function of development. He now modified 
this position in so far as to say that he believed 
reversal to be a function of exposure and development 
combined. Photo-chemistry is a fascinating realm which 
has still much to yield to the explorer, and one can 
understand the point made by a recent writer when he 
urges that a study of photographic action is an excellent 
experience for chemists who are tempted to generalise 
too freely. 
© 9 9 


One of those new worlds to which photography ought 
to introduce us swung into view the other evening when 
the Rev. F, D. Morice, a past-president of 
the Entomological Society, lectured at the 
Camera Club on the structure of insects. 
The ordinary photographer may resent the 
Solomonic advice to go to the ant, and think it beneath 
him to study the antennæ of a saw-fly, or the sting of 
a wasp, or the contrivance by which the hive bee takes 
up the pollen; but if he should devote himself to these 
things—at not very high magnifications either—he may 
find himself, as one speaker said afterwards, embar- 
rassed by their wealth of Gothic architecture. Every- 
thing that man has placed on a cathedral, each flying but- 
tress and elaborate finial, has been anticipated by 
Nature. Not only are these insects miniature cathedrals, 
but they also present the microcosm of an arsenal, for 
they are armed, many of them, with swords and spears, 
and darts, and shields, like mediæval crusaders. One 
species of ant, of which Mr. Morice showed a specimen, 
was equipped with an armoured thorax, so much 
resembling glass that it could not be photographed with- 
out a reflection of the room appearing in the image of 
the insect. о. s 


That which is mentioned in Far Cathay as redolent 
of age and legendary mustiness can always be served 
up to the Western world as fresh, 
CHINESE CANONS up to date, and pertinent; and it is 
OF ART. in this spirit that we cull a few lines 
from three pages of ancient Chinese 
canons of art which Mr. W. A. Cornaby, in his charm- 
ing volume A String of Chinese Peach Stones," 
quotes as current in the good old days when chrysan- 
themums were painted so well that at the proper season 
they emitted perfume, and a dragon painted upon a 
wall took to its wings and went soaring away. First 
give rigid attention to all rules, then break away from 
them,” says the ancient instruction book; and again in 
the same spirit, “If you want to work without rules, 
first follow every rule: if to paint with ease, first take 
pains: if you would have a simple style, first study all 
the multitudinous details." As a change in the subject, 
we read, In using your brush, it is better to be imma- 
ture than cramped; better to be audacious than for your 
work to savour of the market-place." Mr. Cornaby, 
after a nine-year mission for teaching the Chinese 
Western notions, has given us a delightfully illustrated 
volume, in which he portrays the inner life and mind of 
the unchanging East. The book is published by Chas. 
H. Kelly, of the City Road. 


% GOTHIC ” 
INSECTS. 


EADERS are reminded that a signed reproduction of the 

Editor's picture, ‘‘ The Empire’s Watchdogs,” is still being 
presented to every amateur photographer who sends a shilling to 
this journal for The Prince of Wales’ National Relief Fund. 
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SS LA HE best piece of. advice to photo- 

КУ айы | graphers, were it altogether prac- 

a ticable, on how to deal with dust, 
would be Mr. Punch’s well-known counsel to those 
about to marry, ie. "Don't." But unfortunately, 
dust, like so many other tiresome things, 15 always 
with us, so that to have no dealings with it at all is 
a counsel of perfection that cannot be reached in every- 
day experience. 

We don’t need to be told that, with the passing of 
winter, the dust nuisance becomes acute. It is, of 
course, true that dust in the atmosphere is often a 
wonderful help in securing aerial perspective in the 
photograph. Many a mere topographical record has 
by this means been transformed into a pleasing picture. 

But for all this, dust is on most occasions the photo- 
grapher’s arch-enemy. It gets into his camera and 
on to his lens; it scratches his plates; it produces 
strange spots and markings in his prints, which he may 
well be at a loss to explain; and, like the microbes 
and bacilli which modern medicine has rendered so 
familiar, it is small and insidious ! 

Now, prevention is so much better than cure in all 
things that it is well worth while to keep dust at a 
distance by every available means. To this end the 
dark-room should be kept nearly as clean and bare 
as a hospital. Carpets and curtains are terrible dust 
collectors, and are best dispensed with entirely. We 
have a strong feeling that the dark-room, when not 
in use, should be a nice bright, airy room, in which 
the presence of dust and dirt would be promptly detected. 

A room that is kept in permanent darkness often 
gets dirty, dusty, and unhealthy in an incredibly 
short time. Rubbish should never be allowed to 
accumulate in the dark-room, as it harbours a great 
deal of dust. If a pail be kept handy, all rubbish, 
such as spoilt plates and papers and discarded wrappers, 
may be thrown into it, and taken away immediately 
afterwards. Every now and then the whole dark- 
room should be cleaned out, but this must be done 
with considerable care and gentleness, or there may be 
a kind of general post of dust. Bottles should be 
gently removed from the shelves and wiped with a 
damp cloth, the shelf itself being then cleaned in the 
same way. Similarly, the walls and floor may be wiped 
down by using a duster that is just damp enough to 
prevent the dust from flying about, but not wet enough 
to injure the wall in any way, nor even to leave it damp. 
In a properly kept dark-room, this kind of spring 
cleaning is not needed often, but it should certainly 
be undertaken at least once a year. 

The reader may well object that he has developed 
dozens of plates in a cellar that is full of dust and 
cobwebs without any untoward result. That is quite 
possible, for it may be that the cellar is not merely 
dirty but damp as well, in which case the moisture 
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would very likely hold the dust and 
prevent it from getting at the plates. 
But, on second thoughts, we should like 
to see all those cellar-developed negatives. 


Some may 
be perfect, but are there no spots of any kind, trans- 


parent or opaque, on any of them? Most of those 
troublesome spots are caused by dust. We except, 
of course, the small round, transparent ones produced 
by air-bubbles in the developer. Irregular-shaped, 
transparent pinholes " are generally brought about 
by dust adhering to the sensitive emulsion and screen- 
ing it from the light during exposure ; but it must not 
be overlooked that the same result is sometimes pro- 
duced by certain kinds of dust falling on to the plate 
after exposure, and before the developer has been 
poured on. This kind of dust becomes, as it were, 
glued to the gelatine film by the developer for the time 
being, and prevents the developer from acting under- 
neath it. It is a good plan to hold the plate film side 
down, and give the back of it a sharp rap with the 
knuckle before developing. This will generally detach 
any particles of dust that may be clinging to the film ; 
and, in the writer's opinion, it is better than brushing 
the plate with even the cleanest camel's hair brush, 
since this last method is apt actually to attach dust 
by electrical attraction. 

But what about those other specks, the black ones, 
which are such a bother because they cannot be spotted 
out on the negative ? Often, no doubt, they are the 
result of using developing powders that are only partly 
dissolved. For it frequently happens that a few flakes 
of hydroquinone will float quite a long time on the 
surface of the solution, and if any of these become 
attached to the film before they are absorbed, dark 
spots are bound to follow. They are generally a little 
blurred at the edges. A less suspected source of trouble 
is the mixing of developers in the dark-room itself, 
when minute portions of the ingredients will float 
about in the air, forming a chemical dust which is 
bound to do damage when it comes into contact with 
a plate. This is especially the case with pyro. The 
moral is clearly not to make up formule in the dark- 
room. 

Need it be said that the time to clean up the dark- 
room is after use, not before? The room should never 
be used for several hours after it has been dusted, in 
order that any particles that remain may have time to 
settle. 

Dust on the lens is a cause of trouble in two ways; 
(a) by dulling the polished surface of the lens it causes 
general fog in the negative ; and (b) unless it is removed 
very carefully it may scratch the lens, and in time 
permanently remove the polish from the surface. This 
is especially the case with valuable lenses, the glass 
of which is often none too hard. To remove the dust, 
the glass should be very gently rubbed with either an 
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old silk pocket-handkerchief or the softest tissue paper. 
But it is far better to keep out all dust by having caps 
always on the lens when not in use, both on the back 
and on the front. 

The interior of the dark slides should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean; for glass dust is sometimes chipped off 
the edges of the plates, especially when the camera 
gets much jolted, as when carried on a bicycle. This 
glass dust may cause “ pinholes,” and there is always 
the risk of scratching the film surface. It has been 
recommended to give the slide two or three sharp 
taps just before releasing the shutter, in order to let 
any particles fall down into the rebate, where, for the 
moment at least, they will do no harm. 

Sometimes dust gets into the camera itself, and if it 
does, the folds of the bellows must both hold and 
release it, as they are racked in and out. The plan 
usually recommended in such a case is (after removing 
as much dust as possible with a brush) to paint the 
interior of the camera with a trace of solution—con- 
taining a little glycerine—which will never get abso- 
lutely dry, and will act as a kind of “ dust cemetery." 

When undertaking the spring clean of the dark-room 
or work-room on the grand scale the simplest plan 15 
perhaps to entirely empty the room of all apparatus, 
material and accessories, etc., that are of value and are 
likely to be required. These should be carefully sorted 
and cleaned as they are being removed, and, if possible, 
should be all stored together in another room until the 
photographic apartment has been entirely cleared. 


„200 
Е anyone has an 
| idea that photo- 
micrography is a re- 
gion only traversed by 
here апа there a solitarv worker, the meetings of the Photo- 
micrographic Society should dispel his illusion. This is а 
surprisingly vigorous and enterprising body, owing a great deal, 
without a doubt, to its honorary secretary, Mr. J. . Bradbury, 
but at the same time furnishing evidence of a real and grow- 
ing enthusiasm for the side of photography it exists to 
encourage. 

At the April meeting, which went far towards filling the 
theatre of the King’s College Bacteriological Laboratories, 
Mr. Edgar Senior gave an address fruitful of tips for the modest 
worker with camera and microscope. Mr. Senior thinks that 
the elaborate apparatus installed in many of the technical 
schools may have the effect of deterring potential photomicro- 
graphers because it suggests that expensive equipment is neces- 
sary in order to secure any worth-while results. To combat 
this idea, Mr. Senior brought down the very simple arrangement 
which he habitually uses. It was one which could be mounted 
readily on a dining-room table, and consisted merely of a small 
microscope and a quarter-plate camera, the camera being 
connected to the microscope tube with the aid of a velvet sleeve, 
while the illuminant was a 6}d. paraffin oil lamp, held on a 
retort stand. In his opinion a small Abbé condenser furnished 
results not inferior to those given by more elaborate outfits. 
Whenever possible, he used a green screen, not because it gave 
better contrast, but because the ordinary achromatic lenses 
were corrected best for the regions transmitted by this screen, 
and thus the result was a sharper image. The screen could be 
used in any position between the source of light and the con- 
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All remains of solutions should be thrown away and the 
bottles carefully cleaned inside and out, if they are likely 
to be required. АП dishes and glass measures should 
also be thoroughly cleaned, and if any are cracked or 
broken it is false economy to retain them, as thev are 
bound to let you down at a critical moment. Cracked 
or chipped developing dishes are apt to retain chemicals 
in the fractures, with the chance of contaminating 
future solutions. 

The stock of negatives, both glass plates and films, 
should be overhauled, particularly if there is anv 
suggestion of damp in the dark-room. Those that 
show any signs of this should be carefully dried or even 
re-washed and dried, before being re-boxed and replaced 
in an orderly manner. 

When the dark-room is entirely emptied as suggested 
it should be well scrubbed with hot water and soap, and 
thoroughly dried before reinstalling apparatus, etc. 

The same general direction for spring cleaning is 
applicable both to the most commodious dark-room 
specially fitted for the purpose and to the makeshift, 
which may be either a cupboard under the stairs or a 
bathroom, which is converted on occasion to photo- 
graphic purposes. There is less chance, of course, in 


the last-mentioned case of finding an accumulation 
of dust and chemical stains, etc., but the clearing out 
and throwing away of bottles, broken dishes, old nega- 
tives, etc., is very desirable, and the season can then be 
started with greater confidence and more possibilities 
A. E. M. 


of success. 


HOME. 


Microscope. 


denser. Many subjects, of course, 
were so stained as to render a 4 
green screen impracticable. He 
could not endorse the view that the achromat with the sereen 
was equal to the apochromat, for the latter was corrected for 
two portions of the spectrum, and the achromat only for one. 

Many of the subjects shown by Mr. Senior as examples of 
his work had to do with the photographic film. He has investi- 
gated microscopically, for instance, the effect of rain splashes 
on the film ; on the site of the dried splash being examined, 
the edges of the circular mark were shown to be resolved into 
a series of little rucks. All trace of the rain splash on the nega- 
tive could be removed, of course, by soaking the whole of the 
film in water, and thus getting rid of the inequality of expansion. 
This tip is worth remembering. 

Another of his subjects was the transverse section of ordinary 
photographic film, showing the relatively large deposit of silver 
in the upper part and its scarcity as one came closer to the glass. 
A curious instance of diffraction phenomena caused by the use 
of too small an aperture occurred in a photomicrograph of the 
silver bromide in a moderately rapid plate, each grain being 
surrounded by a faint halo. Mr. Senior had further applied 
the photomicrographic method to the study of the crystallisation 
of the ferrous oxalate developer, and yet again, to the making 
of the aperture for pin-hole photography. To make this aperture. 
the point of the needle was just pressed through the brass foil 
or copper foil, which was then rubbed down to prevent any 
blurred edge. Theoretically an aperture r-10oth of an inch 
in diameter should give as sharp an image as the lens, but owing 
to diffraction phenomena the practical limit seemed to be 
1-8oth of an inch, although a good deal depended upon the 
distance of the plate from the aperture. 
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O obtain photomicrographs of 
low magnification, it is not 
necessary that you should possess 
a microscope, but by adopting a 
method somewhat similar to the 
one used in the production of the 
accompanying illustrations results 
may be obtained quite as satis- 
factory as those produced by the 
methods usually adopted for this 
most fascinating branch of camera 
work. 

The camera used by the writer was a quarter-plate 
Sanderson hand camera, with a Dagor lens. To this was 
fitted a supplementary lens, formed of a small cardboard 
box, with two spectacle lenses of about 12 inch focus, so 
fixed as to leave about half an inch space between them. 

The stand was one on which the camera could be made 
to slide backwards and forwards—a method the writer 
found specially helpful in this kind of work. 

The specimens were held in position by being placed 
in a small bottle filled with water, in the neck of which 
a plug of soft paper was tightly fitted round the stem. 
This holder was also fixed on the stand, and by a simple 
arrangement could be raised or lowered as required. 

A small square of black velvet placed at a suitable 
distance formed the background, and, the whole being 
portable, could be easily moved about until a good lighting 
was obtained. 

With some specimens it is necessary to use a screen, 
but for those included in this article the plate itself was 
found to be sufficient. The plate used was the Standard 
Ortho., backed, and developed with pyro-soda, the Imperial 
formulæ. 

In order to obtain sharp definition over the entire sub- 
ject (so essential for slides), it was necessary to stop down 
to about Е/22, but in doing so the consequent lengthy 
exposure brought to light a difficulty with regard to certain 
flowers, as seen in No. 2, where the tips of the petals, 


No. 2.—Enlarged section of partially opened 
flower. 
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No. 3.—Enlargement of fully opened flower. 
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owing to the specimen having been brought from 
the brilliant light outside into an ordinary room, have 


commenced closinglup, and thus caused a slight fuzziness. 
Apart from this, 


the method is wor- 
thy of a trial, for 
by its use the 
writer has made 
slides which have 
received special 
commendation 
from quite a num- 
ber of the heads 
of education 
authorities. 

The reader will 
readily recall in- 
numerable sub- 
jects that can be 
treated with ad- 
vantage by this 
method of low 
magnification, 
which practically 
amounts to making 
enlarged photo- 
graphs direct 
Írom nature. The 
flower kingdom 
alone offers endless 
examples that may 
be turned to account both for pictorial and educational 
purposes. The insect world also provides many subjects 
of small size but of the greatest interest. Then there are 
many small objects of value to the collector which become 
doubly interesting when photographed in this manner; 
coins, cameos, articles of bric-a-brac, postage stamps, 
etc. All these gain enormously in the eyes of the average 
onlooker when they are shown enlarged as suggested. 


No. 1.—The Daisy Bud. 


No. 4.—Group of daisies taken on a lawn 
which had been cut four days previously. 
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Dy On looker. 


HE promise of fine weather held forth by the sunny 

| days of last week was responsible for the production 
of a great number of hand cameras, both in town 

and country. The amateur photographer is beginning to 
learn, partly by instinct and common sense, and partly by 
experience, what he may or may not photograph during these 
much-censored times; and he has also learnt that perfect 
frankness and openness in carrying and using his hand 
camera is the best policy to pursue. If there is any doubt 
about the matter, the camera is seen, and the photographer 
warned promptly. Much valuable time and possible future 
complications are thus avoided, and the amateur who 15 
in search of pictorial * bits " can make his way elsewhere. 

The manufacturers of hand cameras do not seem to have 
put forward very many novelties this season, as they are 
possibly reserving their ideas and energies for the good 
time to come “one of these days," when the war 15 over, 
and when snapshots can again be taken without let or 
hindrance anywhere and everywhere, as in the dim past. 
At the same time, the circumstances of the war do not seem 
to have very greatly restricted the output of cameras of 
well-established pattern. A director of one of the big photo- 
graphic firms told me that they were as busy making ap- 
paratus at the present time as in any previous year. 

The two most popular types of camera still seem to be 
the small folding pocket camera and the reflex. Of th» 
former there is still a great variety to choose from, and the 
purchaser of a new one in this country һаз the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that, with the exception of the always 
popular Kodaks, they are all British-made. The cheaper 
reflexes, too, appear to have become firmly established after 
the great boom last season, when manufacturers seemed to 
vie with each other in seeing how much they could give 
away for nothing, and at the present time there is no excuse 
for the amateur who says he does not use the reflex camera 
because the prices are prohibitive. 

It is quite possible, too, to get many fitments attached to 
even the cheaper reflexes that render their use a pleasure 
in every way. For instance, the construction of the reflex 
camera fixes arbitrarily the distance of the eyes from the 
ground glass on which the reflected image is focussed 
Where the sight of the worker is normal there will be no 
difficulty in focussing, but in the case of long or of short 
sight the eyes will not be at the proper distance, and difficulty 
will arise. It is difficult to get spectacles or pince-nez into 
the focussing hood, especially when working quickly, and 
the most convenient method is to have a pair of glasses 
properly adjusted to the worker's sight and fitted. perma- 
nently into the upper part of the hood. The ordinary glasses 
are then removed when focussing is to be done, or, in the 
case of spectacles, simply pushed up on to the forehead. I 
have known of several cases where workers could not focus 
sharply with any degree of certainty until they had such 
glasses fitted. into the camera, when they experienced no 
further trouble whatever. Naturally the glasses suited to 
the sight of one worker will not be suitable for that of 
another ; but perhaps this is an advantage rather than other- 
wise if it prevents the too frequent loan of the camera. 

The strong point of the reflex camera, and the one that 
is alwavs made most of, 1s that it is possible to focus the 
object right up to the moment of exposure, and at the same 
time compose the picture in comfort on the focussing screen. 
This power is, however, sometimes abused by those workers 
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who like to see their pictures sharp all over; although by 
the very construction of the instrument extreme stopping 
down is not expedient, as the picture would then be ren- 


dered almost invisible on the screen. With the modern 
anastigmats, which are now fitted to nearly all reflex 
cameras, it is quite possible to get all the sharp definition 
that is required in any one plane by using the lens at full 
aperture; but most beginners, and not a few who are not 
beginners, seem to imagine that an equally sharp-all-over 
print is the goal to make for. But they miss the all-im- 
portant point that qualities, like quantities, are chiefly 
estimated by comparison. A six-foot man amid a crowd of 
men all about his own size is not noticeable for his tallness, 
but in the midst of a group of men of whom none were 
more than five feet, would be noticed. Thus a print equally 
sharp all over throws away any distinction which is due to 
sharpness, although the general effect may be anything but 
attractive. If every course of a meal is flavoured with garlic, 
it becomes offensively present, while if one dish is delicately 
so flavoured it may prove the most attractive of all. 

This is not to be interpreted as advising that the sharpness 
of one object is to be forced on our attention by strongly 
contrasting it with the assertive unsharpness of all else on 
the print. 

This eminently practical point concerning the sharp- 
ness of definition being kept in one plane reminds me that 
the practical application of the method becomes very ob- 
vious when dealing with street scenes or other similar 
subjects in which there are many people forming a patchy 
background, and it is desired to emphasise one outstanding 
figure or group for pictorial purposes. In such cases the 
outline of the figure is frequently of first importance, 
so that on no account should this be confused by an 
irritating or fidgety background. Photographs of sports are 
often entirely spoiled by a background of spectators’ heads 
and limbs blurred out of focus to a point of painful irrita- 
tion. In many such cases the shutter speed required is such 
as to need a large stop and so little depth of focal field, so 
that the plainer, less broken up into patches of light and dark 
the background is, the less its “ out-of-focus-ness” will be 
noticed. Work of this kind, to be even moderately success- 
ful, calls for considerable patience, skill, rapid observation, 
and the all-essential mental quality of preserving mental 
proportions. The more rapid the movement, the more eve 
attention and so the more mind attention it demands. 
Hence the inexperienced worker is apt to see the moving 
object, and see nothing else. Thus, often he has no know- 
ledge or recollection of what the background was until the 
plate is developed. This will explain what is meant by pre- 
serving mental proportions. The moving object may well 
be the essential feature of the picture, but it very seldom is 
the one and only thing to be considered. Unless its sur- 
roundings and background are considered in due proportion 
the chances are that it will not be a complete success. 

There is still room for improvement in certain details of 
reflex cameras—quite small matters that would cost verv 
little at the time the cameras were made. For instance, I 
have recently tried several reflex cameras, both the expen- 
sive and cheaper patterns. In each case they were fitted 
with dark slides with the usual “ pull-out.” Now, when this 
“pull-out ” has been removed from the dark slide, it is the 
easiest thing in the world to lose or break it. One does not 
know exactly what to do with it. It may be slipped in a 
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pocket and sat upon; if it is metal it bends, or if it is vul- 
canite it breaks. If it is balanced on the top of the camera 
it will probably drop on to the ground, where it may be- 
come dirty or trodden upon, and altogether it becomes 
an unmitigated nuisance. I have not so far seen a reflex 
with any simple device for holding this pull-out while the 
photograph is being taken, as frequently the reflex user may 
have the camera ready for exposure for many minutes before 
actually pressing the release, and may then have to change 
the plate hurriedly for another shot. I have fitted to my 
own reflex a couple of little catches to the front of the 
hood which neatly clip the pull-out during exposure, leav- 
ing it ready to hand to be returned to the dark slide the 
moment the exposure has been made. 

There is no reason, however, why these clips should not be 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS have 
been telling us the 
probable effect of the 

war on music, art, character, and 

soon. There can be little doubt 
that with many people there is already 
a quickened perception for and in- 
creased appreciation of the beauties and 


b 


interest of our own country. The natural beauties 


are very varied, and they make their appeal according 
to the temperament of the individual. To some the 
rich lowland valleys, with their water meadows, such as 
may be seen on the borders of the New Forest near 


Downton and Fordingbridge or in the famous Vale of 
‘Dedham, constitute scenery typical of England. To 
others, such quiet villages as those of Kent and Sussex, 


of Worcester or Hereford, clothe the land with an added 
grace and charm. But many to-day will see something 


in those sterner parts of the country where the hardness, 


the naked uncompromising strength, and the grim relent- 
lessness typify the nation’s attitude in regard to the 
present struggle. There may be a great deal of the 
velvet glove, but now and again we see the iron hand 
quite unmistakably manifesting itself. 

Here and there we get a touch of this where the downs 
rise to their greatest heights, as at Chanctonbury, or 
still more at Hindhead ; or again on parts of Salisbury 


Plain, or that glorious upland between Witney and 


Andoversford on the Oxford-Cheltenham Road. It is, 
however, more definite where the geological formations 
give greater ruggedness, as on the Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire moors, among the hills in County Wicklow, or on 
Exmoor and Dartmoor. We distinguish between these 
stretches. of open rugged moorland and the actual 
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placed at the side of the camera or at the bottom, so 
long as it is convenient and does not interfere with the work- 
ing of the instrument in any other way. Provision might 
be made for holding the flat pull-out to the top of the camera, 
so that the greater portion of it projected over the lens and 
acted as a sky-shade. Most reflex cameras are fitted with 
a sky-shade for the lens, but I know of several that are 
not, and such a contrivance would therefore be doubly useful. 

Recently I was trying a new camera fitted with what, for 
want of a better name, I may call a “naked,” i.e. practically 
hoodless, lens, when close at hand was a lad holding up a 
parasol. I was only too glad to avail myself of getting the 
camera into the shade of this parasol when making the 
exposure. But obviously that was but a very meagre sub- 
stitute for a proper hood. 


BY 
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mountain scenery of the Highlands, the Lake District, 
and North Wales, The character of the country is 
quite different, and from the point of view of the pictorial 
worker the open moorland stretches are much easier 
to manage and more satisfying in the final results. 
Mountain scenery is for the painter rather than the 
photographer, and the few fine pictorial examples 
which have been produced of British mountain scenery, 
at all events, are the exceptions that go to prove the rule. 

One may ask when this open moorland is to be seen 
at its best, for, from the picture-making point of view, 
the facts of topography are nothing more than the 
vehicle, the massing of light and shade giving the pictorial 
effect, and this massing depends more on atmospheric 
conditions than on mere colours. Of all times, the 
summer day, with its blue sky, its clean-cut outlines, 
and perfect definition on all the planes of distance, is 
the most unsuitable. Under such conditions parts of 
Dartmoor look about as interesting as the end of a 
colliery waste tip. On those glorious days often coming 
in the early autumn, when magnificent clouds chase 
each other across the sky and their shadows across the 
moor, fine effects may occasionally be secured, but many 
exposures will prove disappointing, because the effects 
are very likely to prove patchy in the photograph. 


These effects are rendered very much better by the 


water-colourist. Still, they are worth trying by the 
worker who is content to spend many days and expose 
many plates, sifting out the two or three which are big 
enough pictorially. Our own experience is that the 
best days of all for picture making on the moor, for 
securing results which suggest the spirit of the moor, 
its grimness, its sombreness and, perhaps, its unchange- 
ableness, are those when one experiences all sorts of 
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weather; such days as come when spring is struggling 
with winter for the mastery. We recall such days 
of rain, sleet and wind, with intervals of sunshine 
in which one might rest on the sheltered and 
sunny side of a heap of glacier-worn granite boulders 
and give one's attention to the sandwich case. The 
light is good enough to enable one to give rapid exposures, 
and the effects change so quickly that one avoids 
monotony of result on the one hand or long periods of 
dreary waiting on the other. 

And how may one deal with the photographic pro- 
blems ? Perhaps the rapid orthochromatic plate, backed, 
is the most suitable, for some of the distant stretches 
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RAIN ON THE MOOR. 


may be obtained together with the sky, and are most 
useful for combining with foregrounds secured on 
separate plates. For most of the foreground work we 
should not use a filter, but for the distances and skies a 
5x to an 8x filter is very useful. As quite a large 
aperture may be used for such distant subjects, it is 
possible to give instantaneous exposures through the 
filter. Working on 5 by 4 plates, a lens of 7 to 9 inches 
focal length will be of all-round utility for the more 
distant effects, but it 15 a great advantage to have a 
second lens of 5 or 6 inches focal length, the shorter 
focal length enabling a little better control of the com- 
position of the foreground. Of course this assumes a 
stand camera or one of the hand-stand types of instru- 
ment. The worker who uses an ordinary box-form 
camera or one of the folding pocket film cameras will 
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be provided with the lens of moderate focal length, 
and may find it necessary to increase the scale of enlarge- 
ment of the distance and sky negative when making 
his final enlarged negative or print. We think it almost 
certain that the best all-round results will be obtained 
by combination printing, and this is certainly more 
easily done in the enlarging lantern. Whatever form 
of camera is used. some means of protecting it from the 
weather will be needed, and the best is undoubtedly 
a thick waterproof cloth of good dimensions. Such а 
cloth is not pleasant to work under, particularly at the 
times when the sun is shining, but it is almost the only 
wav of keeping ordinary apparatus in working condi- 


BY C. H. HEWITT. 


tion. After a day's work we have always emptied the 
camera or slides of plates, and have thoroughly dried 
the whole apparatus, not by roasting it suddenly, but 
by leaving it for several hours in a dry warm place. 

The worker needs to be no less careful of himself. 
In addition to a sandwich tin he should have a Thermos 
of soup or coffee and milk. Clothing should be warm 
but not heavy, while a waterproof shooting variety of 
boots, with puttees, are preferable for comfort. Those 
not familiar with these stretches of moorland should 
never omit to carry a map and also a compass. In any 
case the distances to be traversed are considerable, 
and one does not require useless tramping, while, if 
dusk is falling, one may find one's self in an awkward 
каа! if uncertain as to the proper direction to 
take. 
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A MOORLAND STREAM. BY C. И. HEWITT. 
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EMILE CLAUS. BY T. J. LEWIS. 
From the Welsh Salon, now open at The A.P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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GOSSIP. | BY T. H. COLEMAN. 
From the Welsh Salon, now open at “ The A.P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Асте, W.C. 
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LANDSCAPE. 


BY 

R. HOPKINS. 

From the Welsh Salon, now 
open at The A.P." Little 


Gallery, 52, Long Acre, 
W.C. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It be that the 


Editor will not be responsible ror OPINIONS 


must understood, however, 


expressed by correspondents 


PHOTOGRA: HY OF THE NUDE. 


SiR,—I have read with much interest the correspondence 
under this heading, and, with '" A Worker," would welcome 
the foundation of a postal portíolio club for those who are 
seriously interested in this branch of work. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Tipper, points out that the proccss 
presents a model as an individual too forcefully for pictorial 
effect. But is this an insuperable difficulty ? Does it not, 
rather, lie with the operator to arrange his model, not so that 
its individuality is a prominent feature, but so that it shall be 
part of the pictorial result aimed at by the worker? If the 
aim is to make a picture, then model, accessories, arrangement, 
lighting, treatment, and printing medium should all be chosen 
carefully with the ultimate end in view. [ach '' ingredient ” 
is as important in its way as another, and should any one be 
chosen wrongly, the result will suffer. 

If the finished picture looks like nothing more than '' Portrait 
of Miss (or Mr.) —— with her (or his) clothes off," then it would 
certainly be undesirable, and it is up to the photographer to 
avoid this by all the art and skill he may command. 

Nevertheless, I maintain that the figure,” as the “ figure,“ 
is quite a legitimate subject, and should be capable of charming 
and beautiful rendering quite as much às flowers or any other 
of Nature's beautiful works. 

Now, by far the greater number of amateur photographers 
are those of limited leisure and opportunity, and very few 
indeed can get the services of professional models, or any of the 
conveniences which a painter of similar subjects would have. 
'This seems to me the chief obstacle to the work in question for 
the average amateur ; but for those who can essay such subjects, 
the interchange of ideas and examples in the manner suggested 
should be of great assistance.— Yours, ctc.’ A. H. C. 

Kew Gardens, Surrcy. 


Sır, —I should like from my limited experience to bear out 
the views so well expressed by Mr. C. W. Mordaunt in THE A. P. 
AND P. N. of February 15th. 

Some steps most decidedly ought to be taken in regard to 
the photography of the nude figure. I am told that because 
a well-known photographic journal published a really charming 
study of a nude boy, the editor received a number of angry 
protests. On the other hand, we kgow to our cost in South 
Africa that really and intentionally offensive photographs are 
freely circulated by low-minded people, without it being possible 
under existing laws to do anything to check the evil. A circle 
or society to deal with the photographic study of the human 
figure would have my hearty support. Аз one who at a large 
school has considerable opportunities for photographing the 
human boy in a state of nature, I have realised the artistic 
possibilities of the subject, but am appalled at the hostility with 
which photography of this kind is received by many persons. 
I hope you will help to educate the public in THE А. P.— Yours, 
etc., STEWART B. PRisTON. 

Diocesan College, Rondebosch, South Africa. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


Sig, —I have read with considerable amusement the letters 
from certain fanatical gentlemen which have recently appeared 
in your columns regarding the merits and demerits of the metric 
system. 

On the one hand wc have the writer who contends that he 
cannot make head or tail of the English svstem of weights and 
measures, a statement which does greater credit to his zeal in 
argument than to his intelligence. On the other, we have 
the person who maintains that the English system of weights 
is the finest in the world, presumably on {һе ground that what 
was good enough for the glorious days of good Queen Bess 
is good enough for us. In fact, I'm not sure that he would 
not have us adopt a duodecimal notation. 

As usual, the truth will, I think, be found between the two 
extremes. І have never met anyone who seriously defended 
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our system of weights and measures, but it costs too much to 
change, and consequently important industrial influences ure 
opposed to it. 

Again, if any change is to be made, we must begin at the top 
of the tree and not at the bottom. When hypo is sold by the 
kilo, and other chemicals by the centigram instead of by the 
ounce, and when bottles are made to hold a litre or other metric 
measure instead of 80 ozs., then the metric system will certainly 
be simpler for the ordinary amateur photographer to use. At 
present, however, it is simpler to put 1 lb. of hypo in an 80 oz. 
bottle and fill it up, or I oz. of pyro in a то oz. bottle and fill 
it up, than to go weighing out similar amounts in the metric 
system. I admit that my system does not give me a true ten 
per cent. solution, but it’s quite near enough for most photo- 
graphic purposes, and involves no weighing at all. 

I admit that our system of weights and measures is an anachro- 
nism, but until the wholesale manufacturers adopt the metric 
system I maintain that it is simpler for the ordinary amatcur 
to adhere to the weights in which he buys his materials. I, of 


course, am only considering the question from the point of view 

of the crdinary amateur, and not from that of the scientist or 

experimentalist.— Yours, ctc., 
Simla, India. 


Н. V. BIScOE. 


The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi.—On Thursdav, 
April 29, Mr. Ernest Marriage will give a lecture on '' Amiens 
Cathedral.” 

Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—The directors of 
the Eastman Nodak Company of New Jersey have declared an 
extra dividend of 5 per cent. upon the common stock of the 
company, pavable June 1 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on April 30. 

Worcestershire Camera Club’s Exhibition. We are asked to 
sav that entry forms for the above exhibition, which is to be 
held from May 22 to June 5, тау be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. E. M. Firth, Arboretum Road, Worcester. Entries 
close on May 12, and there are open classes. 

A Special Sale of Second-hand and shop-soiled photographic 
apparatus is being held at the four branches of the City Sale 
and Exchange for fourteen days, commencing on Mondav, 
April 26. All prices are greatly reduced, and photographers 
who are about to purchase cameras or other apparatus will 
have an opportunity of acquiring good second-hand instruments 
at a low cost. An application to the City Sale and Exchange, 
at 54, Lime Street, E. C.; 81, Aldersgate Street, E. C.; 90-94, 
Fleet Street, E. C.; or 26 and 28, King’s Road, Sloane Square, 
S. W., will bring a copy of the sale catalogue. The firm is pre— 
pared to supplv goods on exchange or instalment terms. 


Johnson's Monthly Competitions.—The prize-winners in the 
competition closing on March 31 (which was for beginners only) 
are as follows :—First prize (21s.), Mrs. E. Curnow, Ipswich ; 
second (15s.), C. G. Hamblin, Forest Hill; third (ros. 6d.), 
E. T. Achison, Dulwich ; fourth (7s. 6d.), A. Н. Moore, Bromley ; 
fifth (5s.), C. A. Palmer, Middlesbrough ; sixth (5s.), J. Morris, 
Bolton. Entries for the April competition, in which the prizes 
will be awarded for technical merit and excellence of workmanship 
rather than for pictorial quality, close on April 3o. Full par- 
ticulars as to conditions, etc., may be obtained on application 
to Messrs. Johnson and Sons, Cross Strect, Finsbury, E.C. 


School of London Landseape.—At a special meeting of thc 
Citv of London and Cripplegate Photographic Society at the 
Cripplegate Institute, Golden Lane, E.C., on Fridav, April 3o, 
at 8 o'clock, an address on the work of the '' School! of London 
Landscape will be given by Mr. J. Vacy Lyle. All interested 
in the movement, whether members or not, are cordially invited 
to attend. The last meeting of the School " was held recently 
at the Camera Club, when Mr. T. H. B. Scott, President of the 
South Essex Camera Club, gave an address on Some Con- 
sideration of the Aims and Ideals of the S. L. L.“ There was a 
large and appreciative audience. Aims and Ideals of thc 
S. L. L.“ booklet sent free on application to the Hon. Secretarv, 
A. E. Farrants, 74, Clavering Koad, Wanstead Park. i 
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A STAND FOR COPYING PRINTED 
MATTER. 


HE photographer frequently has 

occasion to copy printed matter or 
pictures, and the stand now described 
will enable this to be done with ease. A 
short time ago I had to copy some matter 
for lantern slides, and found that it was 
impossible to do this satisfactorily with 
the book in a vertical position, so I deter- 
mined to make a stand which should 
enable me to lay the book flat on the table 
so that the camera should be firmly held 
in a vertical position over it. I could find 
nothing that quite met my requirements 
in any catalogue, so determined to design 
something for myself. All information 
on the subject that I could find in back 
numbers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
always assumed that the camera was 
secured by a screw to the tripod, and 
gave instructions for fixing it by the screw 
to a board which was to be fastened to 


Fig. 1. 


a chair back. As my camera is fitted with 
a turn-table this was impossible, and 
other methods had to be arranged. After 
some consideration I designed the arrange- 
ment shown ın the illustrations, fig. 1 being 
the front view, fig. 2 the back, showing 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


how both the camera and table are held 
and can be raised or lowered as desired, 
while fig. 3 shows the camera fixed on its 
stand. 

To make this, two pieces of wood 5 ft. 
long by 2 in. by 1j in. are required for 
the uprights, two pieces 2 ft. by 2} in. by 2 
in. for the base, and three pieces about 
I5 in. by 1 in. by 1 in. for cross pieces. 
The two pieces 2 ft. long are cut out as 
shown in figure, and the cross pieces 


Fig. 2. 


morticed in. Next, two mortices are made 
for the uprights, and these are tenoned and 
fited in. The exact dimension for the 
top piece can then beascertained, and this 
cut and fitted in its place. Before finally 
gluing them up care must | 
be taken that the uprights 
are exactly parallel, as 
the frame holding the 
camera and table have to 
slide up between them. 
Care must also be taken 


Fig. 4. 


that the uprights are exactly at right 
angles to the base. The mortices and 
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Fig. 5. 
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tenons should now be glued and wedged, 
and the whole allowed to dry, when it 
should be perfectly firm and rigid. For 
the table we require a piece of wood 16 in. 
long by 7 in. wide, also two pieces 14 in. 
long by 7 in. wide, both ‡} in. thick. From 
the two last, two brackets are cut (fig. 4), 
which are secured to the back piece. 
The firmest job is made by dove-tailing, 
if this is not beyond the amateur. We 
next require two pieces 7 in. long by 11 in. 
by 1} in., which are screwed on the back 
of the back piece so that they will slide 
up and down in the upright frame. This 
is shown in fig. 2. These two pieces will 


Fig. 3. 


project } in. beyond the uprights, and а 
piece 1 in. by т in. must be fitted in a 
notch cut out of each and secured by a 
shutter screw which can be bought at 
the ironmonger’s. A board is required 
for the table, and a pastry board is cheap 
and answers well. For the portion to 
hold the camera we require two pieces, 
21 in. by 2 in., rebated (fig. 5); these will 
slide up and down and are notched in 
the same way as described above, and а 
similar clamping piece fitted. A piece of 
wood, 1 in. by 1 in., is firmly morticed in 
the centre to take the nut of the screw. 


A this frame must be made to suit each 


particular camera, it is impossible to 
give exact dimensions, but in mine these 
two pieces are r in. long. A motion that 
is useful, though not essential, is a cross 
movement for the camera. If it is decided 
to have this, we require four pieces of 
section shown in fig. 6; two are fixed to the 
sliding upright, and the other two to 
the board which carries the camera, so that 
the latter may slide sideways if required. 
Care must be taken in fixing these that 
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they are exactly at right angles to the 
frame. We next require a board for the 


Fig. 6. 
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camera, and on this we screw two small 
strips so that the base of the camera 
shall exactly fit between them. Two blocks 
are next required which, when fixed to 
the board, are just the height of the base- 
board of the camera when placed between 
the strips. A cross piece, the length over 
the outside of these blocks, is now required, 
also two shutter screws to fix it. Two 
pieces of cloth should now be glued to 


the cross piece, so that when the camera 
is in position and the screws secured the 
whole is firmly held. 

If the parts have been properly put 
together both the camera and the table 
should be capable of sliding up and down 
without any side play, and should be 
secured in any position by a half turn of 
the clamping screw. Finally, if four 
'" domes of silence " are fastened under 
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the base, the whole can be easily moved 
about when required. The above will be 
found a most useful adjunct when copy- 
ing anything that is better lying flat. 

Mv stand is made to take a half-plate 
camera, and if a smaller one is used the 
upper part or camera stand would be 
made to suit, but I should not advise 
making the whole stand any smaller or it 
might not be firm. W. C. B. 


FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Restricted Areas. 

The question of what are and what are not re- 
stricted areas for photography is continually crop- 
ping up in all parts of the country, and the informa- 
tion available varies mainly from little to nothing. 
The local camera clubs and photographic dealers 
sent representatives to a meeting at Glasgow re- 
cently to consider a suggestion to get into touch 
with the military authorities. Some negotiations 
had, I believe, already been made, and on an explana- 
tion it was deemed best that no further move be 
made at present. It was found that there was 
likely to be some difficulty in defining the exact 
areas where photography was prohibited, and in 
any case it would be a varying quantity, consequent 
on the possible changes of conditions from day to 
day. owever, there was formulated a brief list 
of instructions for the guidance of amateurs in 
particular; this has been printed, and will be 
furnished to any who desire it in that district. 


What Not To Do. 


Briefly, it states that photography of pictorial 
subjects is permitted, but that pictures of the move- 
ment of troops or of warships, fortifications, water- 
works, bridges, and military subjects generally are 
not allowed. Of course, the photographic dealers 
and the clubs were advised at the same time to 
inform clients and members respectively that they 
should keep themselves informed аз to any restric- 
tions which might be imposed from time to time, 
but when the photographer is out for pictures and 
there is a doubt, it is far better to err on the safe 
side and take no risks. The one excellent feature 
of this conference is the coming together of societies 
and photographic dealers on common ground. 1 
often think some splendid opportunities are lost 
by a lack of this cohesion between the trade and the 
user. 


The Dealer and the User. 


The benefits of both coming together are mani- 
fold, and the present opportunities afforded by the 
restrictions should provide the means for a start, 
and I would suggest that as soon as any member 
hears anything that will affect his brother photo- 
graphers in his liberty of photographic action, he 
or his society officials should make it known to the 

hotographic dealer, and he in turn will display the 
ull information inside his shop—not in the window 
this time. The exchange of ideas and points of 
interest between . e eg dealers and the 
societies was amplified by an incident which came 
before my notice quite recently. Something was 
not properly understood by an operator, who, I 
may say, had had a technical photographic educa- 
tion, and consequently knew his business. He 
could not quite understand a result in a certain 
leading firm’s printing paper, so he wrote to the 
firm, who at once replied that a member of the 
firm would be in the particular district the following 
week, and would call upon the operator. He 
called in due course, and the difficulty was at once 
cleared up. Now this course is not practicable 
with the ordinary amateur, and so he must perforce 
seek the medium of the link between the maker 
and the user. This person is the dealer in materials, 
and if there was a greater cohesion between the 
society and himself, and less of the thought that 
the dealer is the busy shopkeeper, many useful 
benefits would be the result. 


South Glasgow Done Well. 


South Glasgow Camera Club has had а good year 
considering all circumstances, because the common 
efiect of the war is felt in Glasgow just as much as 
clsewhere. The secretary and treasurer showed 


that membership is normal and finances are satis- 
factory. Mr. Andrew McQueen was elected presi- 
dent, Mr. D. R. Kinloch vice-president, Mr. T. D. 
Scott treasurer, and of course the excellent secre- 
{агу was re-elected, viz., Mr. John Baird, who 
resides at 164, King's Park Road, Mount Florida. 


Edinburgh and Red Cross. 


I have told my readers some of the earlier details 
of the excellent cffort of the Edinburgh Photo- 
raphic Society on behalf of the Red Cross Society. 
o those who are apt to believe in the principle that 
charity begins at home, it will be particularly 
gratifying to hear that the total sum to be handed 
over will amount to about 35 guineas. It is really 
magnificent, and the Edinburgh Society is deserving 
of the highest praise, for someone here has obviously 
made some sacrifice. 


Is Yours the Same Reason ? 


In sending in the summer syllabus of the South 
London Photographic Society, the secretary, Mr. 
W. B. Ashmole, says it would have been sent before, 
but has been delayed in the printer's hands. Per- 
napa this explanation may account for the apparent 
delay of other syllabuses, for I have this season 
received very few yet, and it is more important than 
ever that I should have а copy of the syllabus of 
each society as soon as it is issued ; firstly, because 
it tells me what you are doing, and in turn I can 
tell * that you are, as far as possible, '' as 
usual.“ 


The South London System. 


If in the uncertainty of the railway facilities 
available you cannot draw up a definite programme, 
then adopt the South London method of arranging 
excursions as often as possible, for they will advise 
regularly any of the members who intend to avail 
themselves of this excellent medium of good com- 
radeship, providing the latter send their names to 
the honorary excursion secretary, who will conse- 
quently prepare a special list. The society mects 
regularly on Mondays at the Central Library, 
Peckham Road, Peckham, S.E., and enquiries 
should be addressed to the managing committee at 
that address. 


The New South London Council. 


At the annual meeting, held a week ago, it was 
decided that the South London Society should post- 
pone the exhibition indefinitely, and the following 
new council was elected for the ensuing financial 
year :—President, E. W. Taylor; committee, Miss 
C. Curtis, Miss E. Rideout, Miss M. A. Smart, 
Gideon Clark, F.R.P.S., C. W. Coulthrup, R. M. 
Davies, T. M. Bell, J. W. Hepworth, L. H. Thirkell, 

. Henry Perkins, Horace Wright, and Mr. Norman ; 

on. treasurer, F. W. Slater, F. R. P. S., F.R.G.S. ; 
hon. financial secretary, W. B. Ashmole; hon. 
poo secretary, W. E. White ; hon. curator and 
ibrarian, G. Turner; hon. excursion secretary, H. 
Pickwell; hon. lanternist, C. Manger. Incidentally, 
I have always been a strong believer in securing 
the advertisements of our friends in the trade to 
help along the production of something better in 
the way of syllabuses, but I think the South London 
has reached the limit in securing an advertisement 
of '' Cremations and complete funeral furnishings— 
high-class appointments at lowest charges.” 


The Society for Instruction. 


The North Middlesex Photographic Society have 
issued a neat and effective year book for 1915, 
which not only contains all the club rules, a full 
list of members, but also a “roll of honour," in 
which they also include the special police. The 
risks of the latter are perhaps not so great, yet their 
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duties are just as onerous. The society has arranged 
a good list of outings, amongst which I note the 
ladies have an outing on June 26 to Ruislip. 
The instruction classes which are such a commend- 
able feature of this society's work will continue 
through the summer at monthly intervals: April, 
“Combination Bromide Enlarging,’ and Мау, 
Carbon Printing for Exhibition Work," both by 
Mr. B. C. Wickison. I never saw a finer series of 
subjects for instruction. They follow with ** Lenses," 


Lighting Effects with one Model" *'Collodion 
Slides," “ Lantern Slides,“ *''The Dark-room,” 


Mounting and Making  Passe-partouts." The 
complete set included *'Combination Landscape 
Printing," ''Pictorial Lantern Slide Making," and 
“ Oil-pigment Printing." 


Bromoil at Hereford. 


The Herefordshire Society had а bromoil night 
on the rsth, the demonstrator being Mr. A. G. 
Turner, a member who recently carried off the 
society's two challenge er ees with prints by this 
fascinating process. To illustrate the demonstra- 
tion Mr. F. J. Mortimer loaned a baker's dozen of 
his superb prints, and Messrs. J. A. Sinclair sent 
examples of work by Demachy апа Hewitt. Mr. 
Turner described the process very lucidly, and, 
judging by the questions with which the members 
bombarded him, those present were very keen on 
bromoil. He also had on view a number of his 
own prints in pairs to show what a bromoil was 
like when it started its existence as a bromide, 
and he concluded with a practical illustration of 
"inking." Hearty thanks were accorded to Mr. 
Mortimer and to Messrs. Sinclair for the loan of 
prints. A new trophy will be competed for this 
year in the shape of a silver Бир, to be known as the 
Page cup. It is offered for the best print from a 
negative taken at any of the society’s summer 
outings. 


Photographers are Doing their Share. 

The members of the Chichester Photographic 
Society have just concluded an interesting year's 
programme. The committee, in their annual 
report, referred to the excursions undertaken and 
lectures given, and mentioned that one of the 
most important events of the winter, perhaps, was 
the lectures arranged for the benefit of the National 
Relief Fund. The society deducted nothing for 
expenses, and the whole of the proceeds, amounting 
to £5 Is. 6d., were paid into the fund. The result 
of the competitions for the past vear was as follows : 
Class A, winner, Mr. E. H. Hooper, 9 points ; Class 
В, winner, Mr. J. W. Barnes, 17 points. The hon. 
treasurer reported that the number of members 
remained the same, while the financial position of 
the society was very good. 


The late Mr. Edgar G. €. Down. 


We regret to record the death at the early age 
of forty-four of Mr. Edgar G. C. Down, A. R. I. B. A., 
of Cardiff, one of the active members of the council 
of the Wales and Monmouthshire Photographic 
Federation. Mr. Down had maintained his interest 
in photography since he first took it up about twenty 
years ago, and had exhibited prints at the Royal 
Photographic Society's annual exhibition. As a 
member of the council of the Cardiff Naturalists’ 
Societv he took à keen interest in the formation of 
the photographic section, and was its president last 
year. He was also one of the founders of the 
Cardiff Portfolio Club. It is rather а melancholy 
coincidence that two of his photographs should 
be at present on view in the Welsh Salon at THE 
A. P. Little Gallery, and Mr. Antony Guest referred 
to one of these on page 300 of THE А. P. for April 12. 
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USKIN, in one of his illuminating 
essays in connection with the work 
of Turner, remarks on the frequency with 
which this greatest of artists introduced 
the suggestion of human labour. This 
does not imply that Turner always intro- 
duced figures in his landscape. Such a 
hint as a plough left at the end of a furrow 
would suffice to revive the thought that 
some human being was connected with 
the scene. The hint is a valuable one 
for the photographer. The successful 
introduction of figures into landscape, 
etc., is one of no little difficulty, as we 
may infer from the frequency with which 
we see pictures of this kind that are 
nearly but not quite ” a success. 

In the natural order of the evolution 
of peoples, races, nations, and civilisa- 
tions the country man precedes the town 
man. The life of country men is more 
deeply rooted in our consciousness, and 
of these the tiller of the soil, the fons et 
origo of the means of life, is the chief. 
Thus the ploughman, reaper, and so 
forth never fail to attract the thoughtful 
mind, although the spectator may not 
pause to consider the why and wherefore 
of this interest. In the two, let us say 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Week!y Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


passing glance. And first a word with 
reference to those fundamentals of tech- 
nique without which no pictorial work 
can continue to satisfy the eye and 
mind. 

In print A there is a general tendency 


A.—THE ToiLERs. 


suggestion of that degree of naturalism 
without which pictorial work cannot 
entirely satisfy. In our second example 


(B) the eye, and so the mind, is not 
satisfied by the“ tone of the band of 
trees in the distance. 


Not only are they 


By Raymond Cope. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


to heaviness and loss of gradation to- 
wards the lower end of the scale of tones, 
which gives pause to the ready acceptance 
by the eye. How comes it about that, 
with a light strong enough to show us 
such’ a very light shirt, we get such 
uniform suggestion of failing light in all 
other parts of the picture ? The darken- 
ing sky proclaims the gloaming; the 


* 


By H. G. Calkin. 


From the Weekly Competition. 


at once, very interesting and in many 
ways meritorious pictures on this page 
we have a number of proffered hints that 
will well repay something more than a 


'mid-distance is veiled in softening mist. 


Tone—the due apportioning of light and 
shade to all parts of a scene is the out- 
standing desideratum for the adequate 


348 


too much en silhouette, but they seem to 
come too near us when we consider the 
long furrows on our left. These examples 
would hint that either the plate, the 
exposure, or the development was at 
fault so far as tone rendering is con- 
cerned. 


When dealing with objects in motion 
we all feel the urgency cf an exposure 
short enough to escape failure by dis- 
tressful blurring, and so not infrequently 
the exposure is cut too short for good 
tone rendering. It should be kept in 
mind that by doubling the distance 
between the lens and moving object we 
may double the exposure with the same 
degree of minimum blur, and at the same 
time reduce the probability of size 
exaggeration. 


It is often effective to bring fairly 
near together the extremes of the light 
scale, as, for instance, the white shirt 
and dark trousers of the ploughman in 
fig. A, thus constituting a forceful accent. 
But it is seldom indeed, if ever, desirable 
to bring this accent at all near the margins 
of the composition. Nor is it desirable 
to cut a leading feature by the margins 
of the print, as we see the man’s leg 
cut in this print. Here also there is a 
fecling that the figures (man and horses) 
are '" crowded" up into the picture 
space. Spare the knife and spoil the 
print is often an applicable medicine, but 
one can abuse as well as use all good 
things. 

Both pictures give a good general idea 
of movement, and both authors have 
wisely arranged an oblique view of the 
furrows or line of movement. The smaller 
scale of the figures in B gives the better 
suggestion of space and distance. 
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New Series.—(17.) 


I: have pointed out 
quite recently that, 
if good photo- 
graphs are to be 
made, the subject 


must be  satis- 
factorily — lighted. 
There must be a 
sufficiently good 
light (which does 
not necessarily 
mean brilliant 
sunshine), and the 
light must be 


reaching the sub- 
ject from a suitable direction. Nou, 
assuming that we are standing in 
front of a subject which is so lighted 
as to give a proper effect of light and 
shade—a subject lighted in such a 
way that its form and details are 
properly shown—we shall be con- 
fronted with the problem, after focus- 
sing on the ground glass or by means 
of our focussing scale, of what expo- 
sure to give. Let us consider some 
aspects of this problem, and see the 
results of neglecting its importance. 
Exposure Generally a Compromise. 
We may divide our subject, which 
we will suppose to be a corner of a 
ruined abbey, into high lights, half 
tones, and shadows. Of course, there 
is a very great range of half tones, 
but to keep the matter quite simple 
let us think of just those half tones 
which come midway between the 
high light and the deep shadow. In 
the majority of subjects the high 
lights, the half tones, and the shadows 
would require different exposures— 
each its own exposure, in fact. It is 
quite clear that this would be, in 
most cases, impracticable, if not im- 
possible. With some exceptional sub- 
jects it can be done, and it may be 
interesting and helpful to give two 
examples. The method may be too 
difficult for the novice to put into 
practice, but he will be able to try it 
a little later when possessed of greater 
manipulative skill. The simplest case 
is that of a landscape and a sky. The 
exposure which is correct for the 
landscape with its near dark shadows 


is a good deal too much for the sky, 
and so the negative fails to give us 
a printable sky. But we may photo- 
graph a sky on another plate, giving 
the proper exposure for the sky, and 
then produce our print from the two 
negatives, printing first from the land- 
scape negative and then from the 
sky negative. In some cases the 
distance and the sky may be photo- 
graphed together, while the nearer 
portions of the landscape are taken on 
the other plate. 

A method sometimes used is that 


card, 


EXPOSURE AND DEVELOPMENT .— I. 


front of the lens the same distance 
in front of the lens that the ground 
glass is behind the lens. А piece of 
bent wire can be arranged to hold the 
and the position should be 
adjusted so that it just prevents the 
image of the window appearing on 
the ground glass, and no more. Ob- 
viously this needs delicate adjust- 
ment. The card should be black on 
its surfaces and its edges. Supposing 
it is decided that ten minutes is the 
right exposure for the interior, and 
that half a minute will suffice for the 


of giving portions of the plate a longer 
exposure than other portions. If we 
are using a cap instead of a shutter, 
and are working with a stand camera, 
we may lift the cap as though it were 
hinged to the top of the lens. This 
will shade the sky and more distant 
portions of the subject, to some 
extent, and will tend to prevent 
the excessive exposure of these 
portions. Again, when photograph- 
ing an interior in which there is a 
clear window, an old device 15 to cut 
a card to the size and shape of the 
image of the window on the ground 
glass. This card is then fixed in 


window, the card must be removed— 
carefully—at the end of the nine and 
a half minutes, and the last half- 
minute will record the window. 


Latitude in a Plate or Film. 


Fortunately for photography, the 
sensitive plate or film allows us a 
margin in exposing; that is, if we give 
a little too much exposure the results 
are not serious. So it happens that 
we have got into the way of giving 
enough exposure for the darker parts 
of the subject, and so rather too much 
for the lighter portions. The old 
maxim is, Expose for the shadows, 
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and let the high lights take care of 
themselves." Until we come to sub- 
jects with extreme contrast of light 
and shade, the plate obliges us quite 
nicely, and in probably ninety-five 
out of every hundred exposures the 
over-exposure of the high lights is 
scarcely noticeable. From the purely 
technical point of view, then, we may 
regard a properly exposed negative 
as one in which we have given just 
enough exposure to enable us to get 
printable detail in the shadows. We 
may modify this sometimes from 
artistic considerations, but that is 
quite another matter which we need 
not go into now. 

What we Mean by Over or Under 

Exposure. 

Having arrived at what we under- 
stand by correct, or normal, от proper 
exposure, we may define under-expo- 


sure as something appreciably less . 


than this, and over-exposure as some- 
thing appreciably more. We say 
appreciably because slight differences 
are scarcely noticeable. If, for ex- 
ample, we give half the correct expo- 
sure, we shall see very little difference 
in our prints; and if we give three or 
four times, we shall again find little 
difference in the print. The fuller 
exposure will give a different-looking 


negative, but the print will present. 


very little difference. But when over 
or under exposure is greater than this, 
marked differences occur, which will 
be roughiy indicated by the illustra- 
tions, figs. І, 2, and з. Fig. 2 is the 
correctly exposed plate, while fig. 3 
had a sixth of the proper exposure, 
and fig. 1 had twenty times. 


Characteristics of Incorrect Exposure. 


In order to help the novice to recog- 
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nise these errors, we may point out 
the principal characteristics. Under- 
exposure tends to give an increased 
contrast; the negative has a more 
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black and white look—in fact, often 
looks prettier because of its “ sparkle, 
this being due to the clear glass of 
shadows and many of the deeper 
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actually wrong; but a plate fogged 
by light or foggy from over-exposure 
will usually show traces of detail in 
the shadows. 


half tones. From what we have 
already said, it will be apparent that 
the high lights may be well exposed, 
and so they develop up freely and 
soon reach a considerable degree of 
opacity. The deepest shadows are 
quite free from detail, and in bad 
cases the deeper half tones also are 
perfectly clear glass. It will some- 
times happen that there is no clear 
glass, all the plate being covered with 
a veil of fog. This fog is usually 
chemical fog, and is due to the activity 
of the developer, and perhaps more 
particularly to the character of the 
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plate, some plates being very prone 
to fogginess if exposure has been in- 
sufficient. If the negative is foggy 
it is often difficult to decide what is 


Over-exposure tends to give flat 
results—that is, too little contrast. 
The gradation in the lights is nearly 
always lost, and the shadows are so 
far removed from clear glass that the 
whole appearance of the negative is 
one of muddiness. Fig. r will show 
this, though it is difficult to give a 
very good idea of a negative by means 
of a reproduction on paper. 

Next week we shall deal with errors 
in Development, showing the same 
subject correctly exposed but in- 
correctly developed, and the illustra- 
tions of this week may be put on one 
side for ccmparison. It will then be 
seen how under-development differs 
from under-exposure, and so on. 


"THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK." 


Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 


Notes on Exposure for Beginners." 

“ Enlarged Negatives by Copying." 

“Modification of Negatives.” 

“Controlling a Negative.” 

“Improving Prints.” 

“The Choice of a Camera.” 

“Some Hints on Animal Photographs.” 

“Some Photographs in an Old Gar- 
den.” 
“Some Open Landscape Work.” 
“Improving a Landscape Picture.” 

“Defects in Negatives.” 

„Light Filters.” 

“Mounting: The Effect of the Mount 
on the Print.” 


“Correct Development of Gaslight 
Prints.” 
Copies of back numbers of THE 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) b> obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W. C. 
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z ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
N A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
Ж interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 


In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. 


ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 


MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 32, Long Acre, London, W. C., and marked Query or Criticism on the outside. 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Waterproofing Wooden Trays. 

са" ера simplet to use for 

that are lined inside with oilcloth? e ЧУЗ 

T. H. C. (South Shields). 
Thoroughly dry the wood, and make it 

fairly warm. Melt up in a cup or jam pot 
some paraffin candle ends or beeswax. 
When this is fairly warm apply it liberally 
with a brush to a// parts of the wood, in- 
side and outside. Then go over this wax 
coating with a small laundry iron just 
warm enough to melt the wax. As the 
wood and wax slowly cool down, some 
of the wax will be drawn into the pores 
of the wood. You can—as you suggest— 
use Brunswick black varnish, if you prefer 
this. But we think the waxing process, if 
thoroughly done, will be quite as good, if 
not better. 
Exposure. 

Will you kindly give a few details as to advised 

exposure when taking railway train, moving 30 

miles hour, roo feet distant? F/8 or F/11; 

Imperial Flashlight ; sun out, 11 to 12 a.m. ; lens, 

Goerz Dagor, F/6.8 (s by 4), etc. 

J. H. B. (Lincoln). 
Although you give a far more complete 

list of details than most of your fellow 
inquirers give, yet there is one detail 
of first importance that you have omitted, 
viz., the focal length of the lens. But 
as you mention it is a lens designed for 
a 5 by 4 plate, we are assuming, for the 
purpose of illustration, that the focal 
length is 6 inches, as that is about the 
average for such plates. If we are wrong 
you can easily repeat the following calcu- 
Jation with the new focal length. At тоо 
feet—i.e. 200 times the lens’s focal length— 
the lens will be working (practically) at 
6 inches from the plate, and 200 times this 
distance from the object. Now during the 
exposure the image on the plate must not 
move more than r-1ooth inch, or there 
will be a noticeable blur. But as the 
image is 1-200th size of object, this 1-100th 
inch blur means 200 times 1-100th inch 
і.е. 2 inches movement of the object. 
Now doubtless you know that 60 miles 
per hour is 88 feet per second, so 30 miles 
per hour is 44 feet per second or 528 inches 
per second, or 1 inch in 1-528th second or 
2 inches in 1-264th second. This, then, 
is the exposure time, longer than which 
you must not go if blur is to be avoided. 
But avoidance of blur is only one desidera- 
tum. You also want as much as you can 
get in the way of detail in the shades and 


shadows. Whether at this time of the 
year, weather, light, colour and nearness 
of object, an exposure of, say, I-250th 
second will be enough with the plate used 
no one can say, as so much depends on 
the foregoing unknown factors. Anyhow, 
we think we can safely say that you are 
not likely to get over-exposure with F/6.8. 
As to your other query, we have nothing 
to urge against either self-toning, com- 
bined fixing and toning, or separate 
toning and fixing. Good prints .are 
possible by all three processes if carefully 
carried out. 
Lenses, etc. | 

(т) What distance should the stop be of a 3-inch 

single achromatic lens from centre of lens to cover 

а 3-inch circle? (2) What would be the maximum 

allowable aperture? (3) In constructing stereo- 

scopic camera, 45 by 107 mm., what is the distance 

between the centres of lenses? Hoping you will 

be able to satisfy me on these points, etc. 

T. А. S. (Rothbury). 
Whether we can satisfy you on the points 

of your letter is a matter of some doubt, 
but we will try our humble best. (1) Does 
'" 3 inch lens mean a lens of 3 inches 
diameter or focallength ? Where the stop 
of a single lens should be is best discovered 
by trial—i.e. observation on the ground 
glass. A fairly dark object on light 
ground is best to use, so that flare may 
be the more easily seen if present. Theo- 
retically every lens suffers from“ fiare,” 
but it is usually possible to discover a 
position of the stop where flare is so slight 
and evenly spread all over the plate that 
it becomes practically negligible. (2) Again, 
with regard to aperture this depends on 
your standard of definition, etc. If the 
object is distant and presents no great 
depth of subject or field, a large stop, say 
F/8, may—probably will—give a better 
general result than a smaller stop, say 
F/16, with a near object having appre- 
ciable depth. (3) The centre of each lens 
should be as near as may be opposite 
the centres of the plates. But for near 
objects this should not exceed 2j in., or 
you are likely to get an exaggerated sense 
of relief. 
Sepia Toning. 

Will you please give formula for sepia toning of 

bromide enlargements, etc. C. McG. (Chiswick). 

If you carry out the following operations 

you should have no difficulty. The 
original bromide print, contact or en- 
larged, should be thoroughly developed, 
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thoroughly fixed, and thoroughly washed 
after fixing. Lack of thoroughness at 
one of these stages accounts for nine out 
of ten failures. (A) Bleaching bath: 
Water 10 oz., ammonium bromide 50 gr., 
potassium ferricyanide 150 gr. (B) Water 
то oz., soda sulphide тоо gr. Immerse 
the print in bath A, and let it there 
remain until the image is '' bleached "— 
converted to a yellow-buff or grey-orange 
colour—i.e., no black being visible. Now 
wash the print between one and two 
minutes, changing the waste water every 
half minute or so, and gently rocking 
the dish—say three washings of half a 
minute each. Then immerse the print in 
bath B, where the print darkens to sepia 
in a few seconds. Wash the print for half 
an hour in running water, or six baths 
of five minutes each. Solution A may be 
kept, and used again and again until it 
fails to work. Solution B should be pre- 
pared only as required, and thrown away 
after use. Bath B issomewhat smelly, so 
should be in front of an open window or 
out of doors. 
Plate-tank Developer. 
I desire to develop some Premo films in a quarter- 
plate tank, etc. I have read that the usual M.Q. 
will fog a panchromatic plate in dilute developer 
in a tank. Would this apply бошошу plates ? 
Have experienced a kind of fog with this developer, 
but put it down to over-exposure. The рие 
were fully develo in 30 minutes with o ary 
developer diluted to five times. 
W. H. H. (Rushden). 
The only suggestion which occurs to 
us at the moment is to use a number of 
clean quarter- plate glasses in the grooves 
of your tank as supports for the small 
films, which can be held down to the 
glass by stretched rubber band just catch- 
ing the edge of the film, or you might 
use strips of rubber tape (as used in 
bandaging). Many practical articles on 
tank development have appeared in the 
pagesof THE A.P. Metol certainly tends 
give fog with some plates. Quinol tends to 
to harsh contrasts and is affected by low 
temperatures. Pyro is apt to stain. 
Glycin is good, so are rodinal and parami- 
dophenol. It does not by any means 
follow that a developer which fogs one 
brand of plates fogs others. At the same 
time fog seldom nowadays need occur 
with any plate if the developer is not 
extreme in its proportions. Far more 
often the cause is light. 
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‘Thought and Other Diseases. 


A pretty extensive experience has led me to think highly 
of the many applications of photography to human and super- 
human affairs, but I confess that I am st: iggered at the vistas 
opened out by a writer in a paper called the Daily Call. To 
begin with, colour photography, we are told, has now been out- 
distanced by the photography of thought. The implication 
that colour photography is photography without thought is one, 
doubtless, with which the Society of Colour Photographers will 
deal in due course. But in the very next paragraph to that 
which states that thought may be photographed, we read that 
diseases may be photographed as well. This rather suggests 
that, in the opinion of the writer, thought is a species of disease. 
If this is really so, it proves how thoroughly justified has been 
my own plan of steering clear of thought on every possible 
occasion. We were, indeed, vaccinated in our youth by the 
usual educational methods against any epidemic of thinking, 
but we may at any moment lose our immunity and betray 
alarming symptoms. We cannot be too careful in guarding 
against infection. 


Pictorialised Toothache. 

The diseases which can be photographed, we read, include 
' diseases of the heart and stomach, headache, rheumatism, and 
epilepsy." It is not merely that the outward manifestations 
of these diseases are portravable, but the very emanations of 
the disease itself are capable of affecting the photographic 
plate. Nor is it the case that all the various diseases produce 
much the same pathological blur. We are told distinctly by 
this Daily Call-er that the“ photograph of а stomachache will 
be entirely different from the photograph of a toothache." The 
former, without a doubt, will be remarkable for its heaviness 
and sallowness of tone, whereas in the case of the toothache we 
may expect sharper passages, more forcible accents, and so 
forth. Up to this point the investigation of these two asso- 
ciated things, thought and disease, has taken place in France, 
but you may be very sure that when once you get on this line 
of thought— or of disease—you will find yourself in America 
before you can say Jack Robinson. And so it happens in this 
instance, 


The Camera Outdone. 

But I was not prepared to have these further revelations 
along the super-super line of photography coming from Kodak 
Town. Yet, according to the Ca// report, it is a gentleman 
residing at Rochester, N.Y., who has succeeded in photographing 
brain waves (water studies, we presume). It is all so elfin and 
uncanny that the Brownie would seem an appropriate name for 
the instrument which does it, but I am immediately called to 
order because it seems that the brain waves have been photo- 
graphed without а camera at all, and there is no evidence, in 
spite of the Rochester imprint, that this work has emanated 
from the Eastman Kodak research laboratories. Why it is so 
important to emphasise that in this and in every other similar 
case the camera has been superscded, I cannot think. For in 
the same column I read that the French scientist who has been 
devoting himself with such pictorial passion to the photography 
of the toothache has also done his work without a camera. The 
fact is, I suspect, that the camera is looked upon as an instru- 
ment of deception and darkness, and in their effort to steer 
clear even of the appearance of evil, these investigators renounce 
the camera and all its works. 


Playing with the Spectrum. 

However that may be, colour photography is outdistanced 
altogether by this discovery in Rochester, N.Y., though it 
has nothing to do with Kodak's. Sensitised plates were used, 
we are told, for receiving the impressions of the mind. The 
shape of these impressions seems to be rather indefinite, but 
as to their colours there is no doubt at all. Anger is red, as 
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we should expect, and when brutal it de- 
velops into brown clouds, so that now we know 
the genesis of some of the lowering skies on 
sepia-toned prints in our exhibitions. Affection 
manages in some way to impress itself on the plate by a rosy 
blush, becoming brown when the love is selfish, and green when 
it is jealous. No doubt the poet who spoke long ago of green-eyed 
jealousy had made some tests with plates along these lines. 
Intellect is yellow, and when spirituality is combined with 
intellect the colour becomes more delicate still. Nothing is 
said as to the use of a colour filter to get these effects, but no 
doubt a very deep K. was employed, though we dare not suggest 
that K in this instance signifies Kredulity. 


Quibbles 


‘Many box-form cameras," so I read in one journal, have 
blushes fixed that they may be used on a stand." Ordinarily 
we should be grateful for any camera, box-form or otherwise, 
which had the decency to have blushes, but the fact that the 
blushes are fixed ones rather suggests rouge. 


We believe it to be true that a photographer on the north- 
east coast, desiring to get subjects which could be of no possible 
use to the enemy, has confined his efforts to self-portraiture 
But we are unable to confirm an addendum to the story to the 
effect that he is now immensely elated at having been arrested 
by the authorities on the ground that he was photographing a 
prominent local landmark. 


Under the heading of ‘‘ Some Very Useful Hints“ (for land- 
scape photography), а Sheffield paper sets down the following 
complete sentence: Particular attention should not be lost 
sight of." We have given the remark our own particular 
attention, but its precise meaning has not yet come into sight. 


' Mancurian " writes: '' A paper in this city states that for 
April-day photography we require ‘ isochromatic plates backed 
by preference.’ Where can I obtain this backing? We have 
had no experience of preference as a backing, but we doubt 
whether it is superior to the pigments ordinarily employed. 


The Long of It. 


In a book on chemistry, just published, we note the name, 
among other salts, of methylpropylphenylbenzylammonitim 
bromide. 


, 


Our KBr, though not a saint, 
Is generally capable 
Of exercising firm restraint, 
And keeping things shipshapeable ; 
But should you seek for bromides which 
Have more portentous gravity, 
Here are their names, all ripe and rich, 
To save you from depravity. 


One awful, awful alkali, 
So long and alphabetical, 
Is bromide—(now, just let me try 
To make its length poetical)— 
Of methylpropylphenylben— 
(It really is diminishing ; 
Eleven letters more, and then 
‘Tis well and truly finishing). 


The iodides are compounds too, 
With names that ramble painfully ; 
Take this one which, 'twixt me and you, 
I look upon disdainfully : 
The iodide of tetrameth— 
(And so on !)—acridonium ; 
A word that puts you out of breath, 
And into pandemonium. 


. гт T TNT 
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Following on the interesting and successful exhibi- 
tions of Irish and Welsh pictures, which have attracted 
large numbers of visi- 
tors to “The A. P.” 
Little Gallery, there will 
be opened on Monday 
next, May roth, a one-man show of pictorial photo- 
graphs by Mr. H. Berssenbrugge, of Rotterdam. The 
work of this versatile Dutch photographer is already 
well known to those who attend the autumn exhibitions 
of the London Salon of Photography. Mr. Berssen- 
brugge is a professional with strong artistic ideals. 
His pictures are distinguished by their originality of out- 
look and breadth of treatment—he 15 a strong exponent 
of the control processes—and we hope all who are 
interested in picture-making by the camera will endea- 
vour to visit the exhibition at THE A. P. Little Gallery. 
Further particulars will be given next week. 

| o 9 9 

We would like to remind our readers in the Colonies 
and Overseas Dominions that, as the closing date for 
entries in the Colonial Com- 
petition is June 26, no time 
should be lost in the prepara- 
tion and dispatch of pictures. 
We have already received letters from distant workers 
intimating their intention of competing, and we hope to 
be able to record a very large entry this year. No entry 
forms are required, and pictures should be mounted, but 
need not be framed. The awards will consist of THE 
A. P. Bronze Plaques and Certificates, with two Silver 
Plaques for competitors who have previously won bronze 
plaques. The prize-winning and other pictures will 
form the Seventh Colonial Exhibition, to be held in the 
А. P. Little Gallery during the summer. 

9 O Q 

At the present time many a keen amateur photo- 
grapher says, “Can I afford to keep ир my hobby? ”; 
and yet, if one only goes 
about it in the right way, 
picture-making, even in 
war time, can be turned 
into a source of profit, and need never be thought of as 
an expense. It is common knowledge that some ama- 
teur photographers make quite a respectable income 
through selling their prints to magazines and news- 
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papers, but this necessitates the devotion of a good deal 
of time to the work. There is no reason, however, why 
the average amateur should not recoup himself for the 
cost of his photography and still have enough over to 
purchase a reflex or an enlarging camera. It is only a 
question of knowing "how to do it, what subjects to 
take, and why one photograph will sell and another, 
apparently just like it, will be rejected. Experience 15, 
of course, the most useful guide, but instruction by an 
expert is also to be recommended. In this connection, 
we have already spoken well of the course of tuition 
in press photography offered by the Practical Corres- 
pondence College, of 15 Thanet House, Strand, W.C. 
Many now well-known photographic contributors to the 
illustrated press first learnt how to make their prints 
saleable through the P.C.C., and there are hundreds of 
amateurs, at present unknown, who could follow the 
same profitable path did they but know how to set 
about it. о о o | 


The surprise of the war has been the aeroplane. Most 
people had the idea, some months ago, that the aero- 
plane was a light and fragile thing, 
succumbing easily to wear and tear, and 
an easy mark for an enemy’s fire. But 
the aeroplane has proved to have a 
charmed life. One such construction, riddled with shot 
marks, it is true, is now being exhibited in Paris, after 
having been, in all, 250 hours in the air, directing French 
artillery forty-eight times, and engaging in single 
combat with German airmen on seven or eight occa- 
sions. At the Camera Club last week, Mr. E. Stuart 
Bruce, vice-president of the Aerial League of the British 
Empire, described the progress of the aeroplane, from 
its rude beginnings to its present state of perfection, 
and also indicated the future developments which are in 
store for it. In all the progress which has been made, 
it is evident that photography has taken its share as an 
aid towards more scientific flight. Mr. Bruce showed 
instantaneous photographs of seagulls on the wing, and 
there is no doubt that the records of these living aero- 
planes have furnished ideas to aviators, as have also 
the records, taken continuously, of the kite-flying com- 
petitions. The Germans, to perfect their aeroplanes, 
have studied, not the flight of birds, but the movement 
through the air of certain seeds. 


ооо 

At this same meeting of the Camera Club, Mr. Bruce 
demonstrated his interesting invention known as the 
Aerial Graphoscope, the purpose of 
which is to produce a lantern picture in 
space without a screen. On a dark sur- 
face in front of the lantern is placed a 
narrow white lath of wood, capable of being revolved 
either by hand or motor. Upon this lath is focussed 
a strip of the lantern picture, and then, on the lath being 
rapidly revolved, the whole of the picture comes into 
view as a result of the observer’s persistence of vision. 
The picture thus presents the appearance of standing 
out in luminous relief, and shows up quite vividly even 
when the room is normally lighted. It might be thought 
that this is merely an interesting toy, but it has its scien- 
tific value, since it offers a means of measuring the time 
during which an image remains on the retina. Per- 
sistence of vision varies considerably among different 
people, and varies even in the same individual according 
to his degree of fatigue. The device has been emploved 
in testing for army signallers. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
AND FLIGHT. 


THE AERIAL 
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FROM now 
onwards 
until the 
middle of June 

we shall find 

Nature presenting 
herself to us in an 
ever-varying range of green. 

There are no two trees quite 
alike in the colour of their foliage, yet these varied 
tints can be imitated by mixing in varying proportions 
the primary colours of yellow, pink, and blue, which are 
the complementary colours to those primarily exciting 
the eye, viz., blue-violet, green and orange. 

As far as the ordinary photographic plate is concerned, 
it is only able feebly to appreciate green, and orange or 
red hardly at all, while it is predominantly sensitive to 
blue-violet, and unfortunately very sensitive to the 
extreme violet rays, which are themselves invisible 
to the human eye. Hence, what the plate sees 
is a very different colour scheme from what we see, and 
to many of the beautiful colours associated with Spring, 
and their delightful intermediate shades, it is, practically 
speaking, blind. 

The broad principles of orthochromatic photography 
are, of course, well known in these days of advanced 
photographic knowledge, but the object of this article 
is to describe some simple and suitable means whereby 
the amateur can put them into practice. 

Nearly all dyes have some effect on the film of a 
photographic plate, but certain dyes in particular have 
a very pronounced effect. One notable instance is 
that of the dye called erythrosin, and if the film of the 
unexposed plate be stained pink with it, the plate will 
at once become sensitive to green and yellow colours, 
i.e., to rays of light of these colours. An object appears 
pink to us because it absorbs green rays. White light 
is composed of a mixture of colours—roughly, violet, 
blue, green, yellow, and red. If an object appears 
blue, it is because it absorbs from the white light which 
falls on it all colours but blue, so that only the blue 15 
reflected back. Whenever such absorption takes place, 
energy is released, and the energy released in the pink 
film owing to its absorption of the green rays causes the 
plate to become capable of development. Hence the 
stained film is '' green-sensitive." 

The fact remains, however, that whatever means we 
take to stain the plate, even rendering it sensitive to 
the entire range of colours in the visible spectrum, it still 
retains its sensitiveness to the invisible ultra-violet 
rays, and it is still so strongly sensitive to violet and blue 
that these rays predominate in their effect. The stained 
'" orthochromatic"" plate is therefore very little use 
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unless we curb the effect of both the in- 
visible rays and these too actinic rays in 


addition. 

This effect 1s obtained by the yellow screen, which, if 
suitably prepared, cuts off or absorbs the ultra-violet 
ravs entirely, and greatly subdues the violet and blue, 
enabling the green and yellow rays to produce about 
the same effect on the plate that they do on the eve. 

Plates have been themselves stained with a yellow dye 
in order to obtain the same effect, and are known as 
“© no-screen " plates, and by similar names, and are іп 
many cases very effective indeed. But for landscape 
work in the Spring and early summer it is undoubtedly 
the best practice to use an orthochromatic plate, and a 
yellow screen of such depth of colour that it renders 
an exposure necessary of about three times the normal. 
The reason for this moderate amount of correction“ 
lies in the fact that a great deal of white light is reflected 
from the surface of foliage, and it of course produces 
its effect upon the plate. With near objects, such as 
flower studies, a greater amount of correction is wanted, 
and a yellow screen necessitating five times the normal 
exposure is more advantageous. 

There are two chief types of orthochromatic plates— 
those sensitised to greenish-yellow, and those sensitised 
for the entire spectrum. The latter are known as pan- 
chromatic. The former type can be prepared in a 
small way by the amateur by. ' bathing " ordinary 
plates of medium rapidity in a weak solution of the 
necessary dye, and those who care to make the experi- 
ment can do so by immersing plates, in dull red light, 
for three minutes in a bath of :— 


Distilled water ............ 31 oz. 
Erythrosin solution ........ 30 minims. 
Aer!!! bes px ree d 30 minims. 


The erythrosin solution is made by dissolving 15 grains 
of the dye in 34 oz. of rectified spirit. 

Scrupulously clean dishes and measures must be 
employed. The plate is rocked gently during immersion, 
then rinsed in a dish of plain water, and then placed 
in a clean plate rack to dry. Home-made orthochromatic 
plates are apt to be spotty, and sometimes unevenly 
sensitised, and they will only keep for two or three davs 
unless dried quickly in a warm, dry atmosphere. They 
are not, therefore, to be recommended for general 
practice, but it is nevertheless an extremely interesting 
process to carry out as an experiment. In commercial 
practice the dyes are mixed with the emulsion with 
which the plates are coated, and the emulsion is some- 
times digested with the dyes in conjunction with 
ammonia. 

Orthochromatic plates have now been brought to a 
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very high state of perfection, and, used with a suitable 
screen, will be found greatly superior to the ordinary 
plate for landscape and flower work. 

There is such a large variety of yellow screens nowa- 
days available, that the selection of the best one for 
general use is somewhat perplexing. One type is 
usually to be avoided, and that is the “ pot-glass "' 
variety, which is brownish in colour and not very 
efficient. 

Trial screens can easily be made by fixing out 
unexposed lantern plates, thoroughly washing them, 
drving, and then immersing in a weak solution (1 part in 
500 of water) of naphthol yellow or, better still, filter 
vellow K." By staining several of these, to different 
intensities, it will be possible to pick one out, by testing 
them, which will give a suitable result. In other words, 
the one requiring an increase in exposure of five or six 
times will be found to answer admirably for flower work, 
etc. It can be cut down to a suitable size, т} in. square 
or more, and bound up with a clean cover glass like a 
miniature lantern slide, placing a blob of Canada 
balsam between the two, and pressing them together 
until the balsam is evenly distributed. 
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If the best screens are required for serious work, the 
K filters made by Wratten and Wainwright, and sold 
by Kodak, Ltd., are recommended. 

It has been found bv experiment that there is generally 
a tendency towards harsh negatives when using ortho- 
chromatic methods. It is not sufficiently recognised 
what a lot of latitude there is in exposure—anywav, 
five times as much as the normal when using a 
"five-times " screen. A full exposure is therefore 
always desirable, but under-exposure is difficult to deal 
with. 

In conclusion, it is worth remarking that the increased 
exposure caused by the use of a colour screen is of 
little moment in the present days of lenses working at 
such large apertures. Outdoor work, where instan- 
taneous exposures are to be given, is quite feasible if 
one has a lens working at F/5.6 or thereabouts, which 
will give good definition at that aperture. 

А good lens working well at large aperture is а very 
important consideration when working with a vellow 
screen, and this point should be borne in mind by those 
who contemplate doing much orthochromatic work 
during the coming season. 


“THE A. Р. AND Р. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR MAY. 


EVERY MONTH a brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as a working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 


or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. 


For F/5'6 give half. 


From 8 to 10 a.m. or from 2 to 4 p. m., double these 


exposures. From 6 to 8 a.m. or 4 to 6 p.m., increase them three or four times. 
SUBJECT. Ordinary Plate. Medium Plate. Rapid Plate. ота UM 
Open seascapes and cloud studies .. 1/30 sec. | 1/45 вес. | 1/90 sec. | 1/120 sec. 1/150 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy 
shadows in foreground. Shipping studies 
ог seascapes with rocks, beach scenes 1/18 „, 1/30 „ 1/50 „, | 1/70  , 1/90 
Ordinary landscapes, with not too much i 
toliage, open river scenery, figure studies in 
the open, light buildings, wet street scenes, i 
ёс. ош. с. ee me се me me m~ 1/10 „ 1/15 „ 1/30 „ 1/40 „ | 1/50 
Landscapes in fog or mist, or with strong | ١ * 
loreground. ell-lighted street scenes 1/8 5 1/12 „ 1/25 „ 1/30 „ 1/40 „ 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion of 
picture. River scenes with heavy foliage... | 1/4 - 1/6 1/10 „. 1/15 — 1/20 
Portraits ог groups taken out of doors, not too j | А 
шш shut in by buildings eo e en 1 9 | 2/8 . 1/8 » 1/4 » | 1/5 5% 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- | | 
roundings, big window, white reflector ... ...| 4 Secs. | 3 secs. | 1! secs. 1 » | 3/4 99 
= | ‚ 
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As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market, They have been divided into groups 
which approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 


Uitra Rapid Plates. 


BARNET, Red Seal. 

к Super Speed. 
CADETT, Royal Standard. 
Special Ex. Rapid. 
Extra Special 


» 

CRITERION, 
Rapid. 

EASTMAN, Special Ultra Rapid. 
EbwAR DS Comet. 
ILFORD, Monarch. 
Panchromatic. 
Versatile, Most Rapid. 
„ Zenith. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. 

- Orthochrome S.S. 
Leto, Ultra Rapid. 
LuMiERE, Sigma. 


77 
97 


РИ Violet Label. 
MaRioN, Record. 

эз Supreme. 

" Brilliant 
Mawson, Celeritas 

» Gladiatot. 


PAGET, Swift and Ex. Specia. 
„ Panchromatic. 
RA] AR, Ultra Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Xtra Speedy. 
1 Press. 
WRATTEN, Speed, Double 
Instantaneous and Pan- 
chromatic 


Extra Rapid Plates. 
BARNET, Extra Rapid. 
5s Ortho. 
Cavett, Royal Standard 
Extra Rapid. 
Royal Standard 
Ortho. 
CRITERION, Extra Rapid. 
Уз Iso. Extra Rapid. 
EASTMAN, Extra Rapid. 
К Ortho. 
Epwaros, Snapshot Iso. 
GRIFFIN, Gramme, 
ILFORD, Rapid Chromatic. 
» Special Rapid. 


IMPERIAL, Special Rapid. 
кто, Рпазчих. 
Luatrere, Blue Label 
Marion, P. S. 
$i instantaneous. 
үз lso. 
Mawson, Felixi. 
н Ortho В. 
Pacer, XXXXX. 
» Special Rapid. 
m Hydra. 
RA] An, Special Rapid. 
VipEx, Special Rapid. 
WELLINGTON, Апи-ѕсгееп. Iso- 
Speedy. 
WRATTEN, Double Instan- 
taneous and Allochrome. 


Rapid Plates, 


BARNET, Film. 

CAbErr, Royal Standard Rapid 
Ан Professional 

CLERON, Roll Fiim 
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Curron, Flat Film 
EAsrMAN, Rapid 
EbwaAkbs, Auto- screen Inst. Iso. 
e Matte-Ground 
ENsiGN, Film. 
ILFoRD, Versatile Rapid. 
» n Ortho. 
[MPERIAL, „ S. R 
: overeign. 
’ ХЕ & 


i .F. 
Kopar, N.C. Ейт. 
" l'remo Film Pack 
Lumiere, Ortho, A, B, and C 
ji Fiim. 
Mawson. Electric. 
Рлсет, Ortho. Special Rapid. 
Rajar, ISO. Roll Film 
Vioxx. Isochromatic. 
WELLINGTON, Films 
WRATTEN, Drop Shutter. 


Medium Plates. 
Ak NET. Medium 


BARNET, Medium Ortho. 
II ron, Curomatic. 

ji mpress 
Marion, Portrait. 

" n isca 
Packr. XX X. # 
WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
WRATTEN, Instantaneous. 


Ordinary Plates. 


BARNET, Ordinary. 
Criterion, Ordinary. 
i Iso. Ordinary. 
EDwAKDS, Medium 
IL FORD, O.dinary. 
IMPERIAL, Ordinary 
LUMIERE, Yellow Label 
MARION, Ordinary 
Mawson, Castle. 
PAGET, XX. 
RAJAR, Ordinary 
WRATTEN, Ordinary 
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Being extracts of a Lecture by SIDNEY J. TAYLER, to 
the Croydon Camera Club. 


NE is, of course, quite familiar with the advice to 
0 follow the pyramidal form in composing a picture, 

as this is always satisfactory. The pyramidal 
form and the triangular form are one and the same thing, 
and they are, beyond doubt, universally pleasing and 
produce a sense of stability and strength. There must 
be some reason for this, апа I think it is because, in 
mechanics, we find the triangle universally employed 
where strength is required. The cantilever is triangular : 
the tripod is pyramidal. Both furnish the maximum of 
stability with the minimum of material. I can imagine 
our friend The Magpie turning that last remark to good 
use in Chatter,“ but you will understand that I am 
referring to general prin- 
ciples, and not to particular 
instances. There is some 
natural law underlying the 
principle of the strength of the 
triangle, and we are aware 
of the effect, if we do not con- 
sciously perceive the cause. 
Triangulation means stability 
in pictorial composition as 
well as in mechanics. 

Illustrations No. 1 and 
No. 2 show the triangulated No. 1. 
scheme of a simple landscape 
composition, together with the finished drawing built up 
on the lines shown. 

Emphasis in Light and Shade. 

In this sketch it will be also noticed that the dark mass 
of trees is placed just at the intersection of the leading 
lines, the darkest shadow against the highest light: and 
hence the conjunction of dark and light produce the needed 
emphasis, whilst the meeting of the triangulated pattern 
of hills furnishes the necessary stability, and the lines of 
hills and road lead the eye to the main centre of interest, 
which is just off the centre of the picture. 

However it is done, the emphasis must be in the right 
place; and the right place, it is an axiom, is never the centre 


Мо. 3. No. 4. 
of the picture. The best place for the centre of interest 


is at the intersection of two or more leading lines ; in any 

event, the main lines of the composition must lead up to it. 
The Soul of a Picture. 

Why does so much of the work we see at photographic 


The illustrations are from chalk drawings made by the 
E 7 lecturer lo demonstrate the various points raised. 


exhibitions appear flat and profitless ? I think it is because 
we photographers concern ourselves too much with the 
materials at our command, and too little with the soul 
of the picture. I think any landscape should convey a 
definite impression of something that is not tangible— 
such as, for example, Peace, Storm, Speed, Tranquility, 
Motion, Solemnity, and even such things as Cold and Heat. 
I like to deal with a subject that makes some such definite 
impressicn on my own mind, and try by all the means at 
my disposal to convey the same impression to the beholder— 
by artistic tricks, if you like to call them so. Take the 
sketch of Thames barges, for example—(No. 3). Неге I 
have tried to express Tranquility, Slow Motion, or Laziness. 


No. 2. 


Here you have a pyramid of cumulus such as slowly pils 
itself up on a day when there is little wind, the smooth water, 
the heavily hanging sails, the vessel itself, obviously 
crawling down stream with the tide. Now let us look at 
the contrast (No. 7)—a picture produced from much the 
same material—water, boat, and sky—but expressive of 
motion and speed. Instead of the slow and heavy barge 
we have a light yawl; jnstead of the placid water, a 
tumbled sea; instead the solid piles of cumulus, a 
shattered and torn sky of ragged rain-clouds ; and the sails, 
instead of hanging heavily, are full of wind. 


A Distinction with a Difference. 

Again, the subject itself is of minor importance compared 
with the impression conveyed. 1 
have tried to think of the ugliest and 
most unpromising material I could 
find, and by treating it suitably, to 
produce a picture therefrom; and I 
think I have succeeded. This sketch 
(No. 8) might be Bermondsey, or 
Stratford, or Canning Town, and such 
a scene, photographed in the un- 
compromising glare of full noonday 
would be one of unmitigated ugliness ' 
so we wait for a winter's morning’ 
when there is a slight sprinkling of 
snow, and the sun is barely up, choose 
our view-point with due regard to 
leading lines, balance, emphasis, and 
the other points I have mentioned, and the result is a 
picture, not of a gasworks, but of '' Eight o'Clock on a Cold 
Winter's Morning," which I think you will agree is a distinc- 
tion with a very great difference. 


Then in No. 9 we havea picture of a cottage, trees, 
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and clouds. But it does more than" represent a cottage, 
trees, and clouds. It gives, or is intended to give, an 
impression of wind, of an impending rough night, and to 
suggest, by implication, the idea of shelter such as the 
cottage affords. That is what I mean when I say that 
there is so much that is flat and unprofitable in a modern 
photographic exhibiticn ; the 
pictures represent objects, but 
they do not represent ideas. 
They convey no concrete im- 
pression that you can sum up 
in one word. 


Unusual! Effects. 

An ordinary landscape al- 
most always contains some 
unusual detail or effect which 
is worth recording, as, tor 


No. 5. 


example, a grotesque bush or 
tree the form of which pleases 
you, or a sky-scape that may 
some day be worked into a 
picture, or a snow-form of pecu- 
liar beauty; and provided that 
each of such photographs re- 
cords a definite impression of 
something worth noticing, it 
is surely as much entitled to 
be called a "study " as if you had made it with brush 
or pencil. In sketch No. 4 is represented one of these 
unnoticed eflects, which I have never yet seen recorded 
by the camera—the shadow of a bridge on the sur- 
face of the water, 
.and its reflection 
in the water. 
Reflections апа 
shadows are often 
confused in the 
public mind, by 
the way, as if they 
were one and the 
same thing, which 
of course they are 
not; and the 
shadow which you 
see there is only 


No. 6. 


No. 7. 
apparent when the water is opalescent with mud, and not, 
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of course, when it is clear, although the reflection would be 
seen in either case. 
Natural Frames. 

The sketch also illustrates another point which I wished to 
mention—the use of a natural frame for a picture. We 
have all been struck with the pleasure derived from seeing 
a piece of Jandscape framed in an open window, and the 
reason is undoubtedly that the window cuts off the surround- 
ing distractions and leaves us just the one little bit to 
enjoy. The world is full of such natural frames as this ; 
and in illustration 5 we have such a frame, although I 
have drawn this with no picture inside it, merely to empha- 
sise the use of the frame. 

Strong Foregrounds. 

A point which is often overlooked is the necessity for an 
adequate amount of strength in the foreground, or at least 
for some strong object to throw the distance back. When 
you think of it, your picture must stand on something, 
and a weak foreground means a want of stability in the 
whole structure. There are instances wherein the fore- 
ground may be practically dispensed with—when it is 
almost blank paper; but at least the blank paper must 
suggest a foreground if the result is not to be weak. In 
many of Wyllie's marine and river etchings the foreground 
is almost blank, but by a slight and skilful touch inserted 
here and there, he suggests the presence of water, and so 
by implication the eye is 
satisfied. Tt is a common trick 
of photographers to overdo the 
foreground, because they 
have noticed that artists are 
fond of the effect of steep 
perspective; but if the picture 
is to be pleasing, your fore- 
ground must have something 
interesting in it. In No. 6 is 
an example of the kind of 
thing I mean—the tumble of 
troth in the wake of a steamer ; 
wherein the interest is mainly 
in the water itself and in the 
glint of light on the oily 
ripples. Similarly, if your fore- 
ground is really ground, and 


No 8. 


not water, you 
may have cobble- 
stones of bricks, 
puddles or ruts, 
wildflowers, or 
even footprints— 
something not too 


assertive, but 
that will give 
it interest: and 
save it from 
feebleness. No. 9. 
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PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 


THIRD and enlarged edition of the Wratten booklet on 
Photo-Micrography has just been issued by Kodak Limited 
(Wratten Division). This little book, which may be regarded 
as an introduction to photography with the microscope, consists 
of thirty-six pages of well-written practical information and 
excellently produced illustrations on art paper. The latter 
demonstrate very clearly the remarkable advantages that the 
Wratten colour-sensitive plates and light filters have placed in 
the hands of the modern microscopist who wishes to record 
his observations with the camera. 
The literary portion of the booklet includes information on 
apparatus, illumination, obtaining of contrast, rendering of 
colour, the use of colour filters, stains and dyes, photo-micro- 


graphs of metal sections, exposures, effect of magnification, 
exposure factors, development, and formula. The little booklet 
is issued at the low price of threepence, and, as stated in the 
introduction, 1s not intended to replace the regular text-books on 
the subject, but to supplement them. In this it succeeds admir- 
ably. At the present time, when photo-micrography is becom- 
ing a study of increasing interest to the amateur, this up-to-date 
little addition to the literature of the subject must be welcomed 
as giving a reliable insight into a branch of photographic work 
that is not only fascinating in itself but has the additional merit 
of having so far escaped the attentions of the censor. Readers 
of THE A. P, interested in photo-micrography should write to 
Kodak, Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C., for copies. 
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In the following series of little articles which will be continued for several weeks, the author touches on many points that 
perplex amateur photographers, and gives an account of his practical experience concerning them, 


VI.—That Backed Plates are Slower than Unbacked. 

It would be interesting to know what the proportion of 
backed plates sold by dealers is to unbacked ones. As far 
as the smaller sizes, which most amateurs use, are concerned, 
we should no doubt find that backed plates are in a very 
small minority. To a great extent this may be attributed 
to the slight extra expense involved. Unbacked plates are 
cheaper, and for many purposes do very well. In fact, 
when exposure and development have both been quite 
correct, and the emulsion of the plate is thick and rich in 
silver, and the subject free from violent contrasts, then the 
difference in result between backed and unbacked plates 
is not very marked. But these ideal conditions are seldom 
found all together. Moreover, in many subjects, halation 
is present, although many might not detect it at once in 
a contact print. Let the reader select from his stock of 
negatives one (from an unbacked plate) representing, say, 
leafless trees against the sky or a slender church spire 
standing up boldly against the clouds. "We assume that 
it gives a good contact print. Let him make an enlarge- 
ment from it, and say whether halation is now not dis- 
tressingly marked. The result will very likely surprise 
him. If it is a matter of expense, I believe it is better to 
make rather fewer exposures, and make them on backed 
plates. 

But, it is sometimes further objected, backed plates are 
so much slower! Not at all. It is quite a mistake to 
think so. What really happens is this: the speed of the 
emulsion remains exactly the same, but the plate, when 
backed, is able to hold a rather longer exposure without 
showing ill-effects, simply because halation—which 15 
almost always present, to a certain extent, when unbacked 
plates are used—is restrained. 

The practical conclusion, then, which we reach is that 
backed plates are every bit as fast as unbacked ones, but 
that slight over-exposure with them does not matter as 
much as it does with the cheaper form. 


VII.—That a Trace of Hypo" in the Developer is Fatal. 

In my youthful photographic days I remember being 
warned to take care lest any hypo solution should get on 
my clothes, as all the books said that hypo was such 
dreadfully staining stuff." But what the books meant was 
that if hypo got on to the plate or print before the proper 
time, stains on them would result. We all know that 
dirty yellow stains occur if we touch P.O.P. prints 
whilst in the toning bath with fingers covered with hypo 
solution. But to say that it is impossible, or risky, to 
develop a plate in a dish that has previously been used 
for fixing, even though it has been well washed out, is 
nothing more or less than nonsense. Most of us have done 
it over and over again without the slightest mishap. 
Probably this fallacy is a survival of the old days when 
ferrous-oxalate was the universal developer. But a trace 
of hypo in a modern developer, such as metol-quinol, not 
only does no harm, but may actually be used as a mild 
restrainer, provided that it has been well mixed into the 
developer to start with. In an American photographic 
magazine, more than twelve years old, I find it stated that 
the addition of from one to five drops of hypo solution to 
each ounce of developer retards development, and keeps 


the shadows clear in case of ov er-exposure. But the writer 
adds that it must not be used in solutions prepared for the 
development of Velox or bromide papers. With regard 
to the latter part of this advice, the reader is referred toan 
interesting article by the Editor of this journal, which 
occurs on page 244 of volume lix., where it is shown that 
the addition of six to ten grains of hypo to a 10 oz. solution 
of amidol developer (containing 25 grains of amidol) 
entirely prevents stress and abrasion marks on bromide 
or gaslight paper, without in any way detracting from the 
quality of the print. 

Thus a very small quantity of hypo in the developer may 
actually be useful, though perhaps it may be advisable to 
add that although this is the case, yet the slipshod worker, 
who is not over-particular to avoid dirty dishes, will con- 
tinue to find inexplicable stains on his negatives and prints. 
If“ dirt is matter in the wrong place," then hypo is still 
dirt when it reaches the sensitive emulsion uninten- 
tionally. 


VIII.—Tbat Over-Development Cures Under-Exposure, and 
that Under-Development Cures Over-Exposure. 

Here we have a belief that is surely as popular as it is 
mistaken. Many people still think that if the image is 
seen to rush up in the developer owing to over-exposure, 
the plate may be saved by taking it out quickly and fixing 
it, ‘‘ before it gets too thick " ; and that, on the other 
hand, when from too short an exposure, the image comes 
up very slowly, all may be put right by prolonging develop- 
ment. 

We have already seen that the proper time for a plate 
to remain in the developing sclution is not determined by 
the amount of exposure the plate has received. Now 
suppose that three minutes in a certain developer produces 
a perfect negative from a plate that received an exposure 
of one second ; then if another plate which received an 
exposure of only } second is similarly treated, clearly a 
much thinner negative will be produced, but the scale of 
gradation will be the same 1n both. Could we not then 
improve the second exposure by developing it for (sav) 
five minutes, instead of three? No; for the simple 
reason that although we should, in that way, obtain a 
denser negative, it would then be too contrastv, and 
would tend to be of the soot-and-whitewash order 

The other case which we have to consider is that of a 
plate that has received too liberal an exposure. If watched 
in the developer, it is seen to flash up and turn black all 
over very quickly, when viewed by reflected light. A 
natural impulse is to remove it before it becomes too dense. 
But if this is donc, the negative will be poor in contrast, 
and the resulting print (by which the negative must be 
judged) will be flat and muddy. If development is carried 
to its full extent, the negative will be black, and a slow 
printer, but the print itself will be quite good. Every 
amateur who develops roll films in a tank will recognise 
that this is so. This brings us back to our same old rule. 
whether the exposure is correct, ог too much, or too little, 
always develop for the standard time determined upon 
before; and in the event of errors of exposure, intensify 
or reduce afterwards if the error has been great enough 
to make this desirable. 
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AST year when writing these “Hand Camera Notes“ in 

THE A. P., one of the most frequently recurring queries 
in my letter-bag related to the view-finder of the modern 
camera. As most of my readers are aware, I am a firm 
believer in the value of the direct-vision finder, particularly 
that form of it in which a wire frame (either folding or 
rigid) is employed above the lens the same size as the 
plate or film, and a sighting-pin is adjusted at the rear of 
the camera. When one gets accustomed to using a finder of 
this type, through which the actual object itself can be seen 
at eye-level, I feel sure no other will ever be employed. 

To an admirer of well-made cameras, it is extremely annoy- 
ing when the manufacturer spoils the ship for a ha'porth 
of tar by fitting an inadequate little finder of the “brilliant ” 
type to what is otherwise an excellently designed and well- 
made instrument. Yet this is frequently done, and, in fact, 
I should not be wrong if I stated that, with certain excep- 
tions, the view-finder is generally the weakest point of the 
modern small folding camera, particularly the cheaper 
kinds. Makers would do well to consider this point if they 
wish purchasers of their apparatus to get the utmost satisfac- 
tion. With several cameras which I have tried recently it 
was almost impossible to get perfect adjustment, and I 
found very frequently that if the camera was held so that the 
image was properly level in the finder it often proved to be 
unlevel in the negative. I mean that if the horizon was 
level in the finder it was a good deal out in the negative. 
The thing to do, of course, is to use the finder merely to 
indicate the general limits of the view, and to take care to 
hold the camera itself in the horizontal position. А spirit 
level is not really necessary, for one rapidly acquires the 
“feel” of a horizontally held camera. 

My reference to the cheaper kinds of hand-cameras will 
not, of course, greatly affect the users of the more expensive 
instruments, and I am glad to know that on all sides one 
hears that there 1s a steady and increasing demand for more 
expensive types of cameras. 

I was talking to a prominent dealer the other day, and 
happened to ask him how cameras were selling, and if 
the war had made quite as much difference in the trade 
as one has been led to believe. He seemed quite cheerful 
over the prospects for the present season, and said that he 
anticipated doing as much, if not more, business than he 
did in the early part of last year. 

When the shock of war came in August his camera sales 
fell to zero, but, of course, very few cameras are sold after 
August in any year; but gradually the demand grew, and 
now things are nearly normal again. Officers and others in 
the Services have purchased small cameras, particularly the 
little waistcoat pocket models taking roll films. These 
cameras are almost always asked for with anastigmatic 
lenses, and the prices run pretty high. Indeed, the demand 
this year has been very largely for high-class apparatus, 
mainly reflex and pocket cameras fitted with anastigmats. 
The German types of cameras of the focal-plane order have 
been replaced by British models, and there are cameras made 
in this country which are equal to, and often very much 
better than, any of the enemy productions. 

Cheap cameras are selling, but the demand is nothing 
like what it is in normal times, which goes to show that the 
new amateur 15 not coming along, but that the serious 
worker is busier than ever. 

An expensive camera is seldom sold to a beginner. It is 
the man who has started with a cheap fixed-focus affair, and 
becomes fascinated with the facility of photography, who 
yearns for * something better," and indulges in wild extrava- 
gance in the lens and shutter way. Too often, alas! the wide- 
aperture lens and the fccal-plane shutter lead him into awful 
quagmires of over and under exposure, but the glamour of 
the expensive camera is difficult to resist. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


AN EXCELLENT BLOCKING-OUT MEDIUM can be quickly made 
by purchasing à penny tube of moist Chinese white, and also 
one of Indian red, and mixing the two. For use, squirt 
about equal parts of each into a tinting saucer, and mix well 
together with а small quantity of water. Take a fine-pointed 
brush—which can either be a sable or camel's hair—and apply 
to the parts or pinholes on negative which need blocking out. 
The most successful way of blocking out on a negative is to 


.apply the medium in a fairly stiff state, that is, as stiff as it will 


work with comfort, as when applied too moist minute cracks— 

caused by expansion and contraction of the film—are very 

liable to become apparent, when the parts blocked out dry.—L. 
* * + 

BLACK TONES ON P. O. PAPER.—The following formula of 

two solutions is claimed to give good black tones on P. O. P. :— 


A.—Hyposulphite of sodi/ſẽẽ 8 parts 
Doro 6455584) P 20 parts. 
H.—Nitrate of Jead. ² ²—Ow kae e 2 parts. 
%%% ˙ AAA PCR e» 909 RA 2 parts. 
МВО arae sug ch oret o she ue ye 3 20 parts 


Add to solution A enough of B to produce a slight milkiness. 
Filter the mixture, and for each 50 parts add 1 part of a 10 per 
cent. solution of gold chloride.—Bulletin of Photography. 


* * * 
RENEWING BROMIDE EuuLsIlONS.— Plates and papers that 


have become fogged or light-struck, but not developed, can be 
renewed by placing for ten minutes in the following bath :— 


Wells ra ара ]ð̊ ſ½ DeLee HE 16 oz. 
Potassium bromide Jui ——ͤ— ł oz. 
, cx ree sss 05 gh 


When these are dissolved add 2 ounces of hydrochloric acid 
and 4 oz. potassium bichromate. Stir until fully dissolved. 
The plates or paper, after resensitising, are thoroughly washed 
and dried in a vertical position in the dark and free from dust.— 
Revue Photographique. 

* * 

A LOCAL WORKER, in attempting to reduce a negative with 
the permanganate reducer, caused some very annoying stains 
to appear. Seeking advice, it was suggested that he try immers- 
ing the plate in a solution made by adding ten grains of oxalic 
acid to each ounce of water, and gently rock the dish until the 
stains were removed. This proved most successful. The 
cleared negative should be washed, on coming from the solution, 
before being placed aside to dry. It might be necessary to 
use a second portion of the solution to achieve complete removal 
of the stain in some cases, but the strength of the solution 
should not be increased, as frilling of the film would be invited.— 
Camera Craft. 

* * * 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PoisoNs.—Some of the chemicals used in 
connection with photography being poisonous, a knowledge 
of the proper antidote to take in case of accident is useful to 
the amateur photographer. Acids of all kinds, hydrochloric, 
nitric, sulphuric, etc., are more dangerous when strong than 
in a diluted state, owing to their powerful corrosive action. 
Lime-water, magnesia, or even soap should be taken in water 
every two or three minutes, afterward taking an emetic com- 
posed of half a drachm of sulphate of zinc in warm water. For 
alkalis, including soda, potash, and ammonia, the antidote is 
a mild acid. Vinegar or lemon juice in water may both be 
taken. Nitrate of silver, often used for sensitising paper and 
fabric by simple home methods, is rendered insoluble and com- 
paratively harmless by drinking salt and water. Corrosive 
sublimate, or bichloride of mercury, is a valuable intensifving 
agent, but extremely poisonous. If even a small quantity 
should get into the system by accident, take white of eggs or 
milk at once and ia large quantities.—H. J. К. 
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OUTDOOR PORTRAIT. BY A. J. FREEMAN. 
The original, a toned bromide print (8 x 10), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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HARMONY. BY E. HOWARD BURNETT. 
The original, a bromide print (7 x 11), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The original, a bromide print 
(15x11), was awarded a Prize 
in the Weekly Competition. 


F. W. CRUTTENDEN. 
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ture making lies 

ready to hand 
everywhere. This fact 
becomes obvious if the 
different items in any scene 
are looked at as so many 
spots or spaces of light, 
dark, and half shades ; so 
many lines, straight or 
curved; апа so many 
masses of varying con- 
tours and shades all 
brought together апа 
forming a pleasing com- 
bination. 

Once subjects are 
looked at in this wav, any difficulty in finding picture 
motifs ceases; each set of conditions, every vard of 
space then presents material worthy of consideration. 

Take some country lane; fowls are wandering about 
from the farm near at hand, not much to make a fuss 
about as subjects for exhibition pictures, yet analyse 
them a little, and apply the doctrine of light and dark 
spaces, straight and curved line, and these simple 
factors become at once possibilities for pleasing results. 

From among many hundreds of painters sketches 
examined during recent vears, mv most vivid recollec- 
tion is of one small colour note measuring not more 
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BY W. THOMAS. 


A TELE-LENS AND WAYSIDE SUBJECTS. 


By W. THOMAS. 


than ro by 8. The subject-—two or three ducks on a 
farmyard pond. Just a patch of high hght, a dark 
spot or two, and the rest broken shade, rapidly dashed 
in without any attempt to work out details. Material 
of severe simplicity treated in like manner, yet the 
result gripped attention and left an impression which 
the lapse of vears has done little to efface. 

Much that is possible with paint is also within the 
range of photographv, but to arrive at success the same 
outlook is necessary for photographer as painter; the 
same way of treating a subject, high or low key; the 
same careful spacing. Indeed, except that the mediums 
employed by each are different, the aim of both should 
be alike. 

For isolating a subject from its surroundings, which 
is the first step to simplicity, I know of no better means 
than using a long-focus lens, not less than 12 inch on 
a quarter-plate, and nothing is more convenient than 
one of the modern fixed-focus telephoto lenses. 

In my own work most of the better tvpes of these 
lenses have been used, and one cannot speak too highlv 
of their efficiency. They open out quite a new era in 
hand-camera work, and to one used to paint and brush 
they transform a camera into as near a means of paint- 
ing a subject by light as modern science has yet evolved. 

It 15 sheer delight to handle one with a working 
aperture of F/4.5 on a reflex camera ; there is no need 
to creep close up to a subject in order to obtain a fairlv 
large image ; indeed, one тау remain quite a distance 
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away, and yet see the subject a-respectable size on 
finder or ground glass, a matter of importance when 


dealing with shy models; then there is the important 
fact that better drawing is obtained; distortion, so 
common a fault of short-focus lenses and getting too 
close to one’s subject, becomes a thing of the past. 

They are used just as any normal lens would be, 
while requiring practically no longer bellows pull than 
one of less than half their focal length, so there is the 
advantage of large image with short camera extension. 

One result of using them is to find what a wealth 
of material is available among the small objects seen 
during a stroll along any country lane, garden path, 
or street in town or village ; object after object, which 
in the ordinary way might be passed, becomes attrac- 
tive when presented by these telephoto combinations— 
a bunch of fruit growing in the garden, a twig of blossom 
in the hedgerow, have added interest when it is possible 
to reproduce them direct, of fairly large size, instead 
of depending upon subsequent enlargement. 

Two examples are reproduced as illustrations— (1) 
of some ducks marching home; they had interested 
me during a sketching trip in one of the small fishing 
villages on the Cornish coast. Each morning they came 
down to the harbour and spent the whole day paddling 
about, picking up such food as came their way; each 
evening about the same time they started off through 
the village street, then clambered up the steep hillside, 
and in time arrived at their night's resting-place. It 
was while strolling back for a late tea I came across 
them, and exposed the last plate from the day's supply ; 
yet had it not been for the fact that my tele-lens hap- 
pened to be fixed to the hand camera, it is doubtful if 
they would have tempted one to make an exposure ; 
but seen on the screen as something more than mere 
specks of light, it seemed worth doing, and since then 
the negative has proved useful for several purposes. 

The other illustration (see page 353) seems to offer 
scope for treatment, and might be made into quite 
a respectable composition. 

This corner had been passed with a casual glance 
quite a number of times, yet when seen as presented 
by the tele-lens it jumped from uselessly small into 
respectable proportions, and so photographic interest 
was raised sufficiently to secure a record. Again, it 
may be nothing but a simple note of roadside fact, yet 
containing enough to warrant a little care being taken 
some dav, and a picture produced of sufficient quality 
to raise it outside the pale of pictorial “ might-have- 
beens," and if ever that happens, it will, like a number 
of other instances, be due solely to the fact of using 
one of these modern telc-lenses which so successfully 
transform small fry into big fish. 

Technical. Data.—Reflex camera; lens, Dallmeyer's 
Adon, used at F/4; plate, Wratten Panchromatic, with 
No. IK screen; exposure, I-IOth second; developcr, 
rodinal 1 in 30, for 51 minutes. 

The Sixtleth Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society will be held in the Gallery of the Roval Society of 
British Artists from August 23 to October 2. Exhibits must be 
delivered on or before July 30 if by carrier, or July 31 bv 
hand. Entry forms can now be obtained from the Secretary, 
35, Russell Square, W.C. 


United Stereoscopic Society.— The results in the Transparency 
Competition are as follows :—1st (bronze plaque), A. T. Mole; 
2nd (certificate), A. W. M. Dickins; зга, F. Low, F. R. P. S.; 
4th, W. Reynolds. 
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ADVANCES IN TELEPHOTOGRAPHY. 
CAPTAIN OWEN WHEELER AT THE ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


Cc OWEN WHEELER'S name is synonymous with 
advance in telephotography, upon which subject he lec- 
tured the other evening before the Royal Photographic Society, 
coming fresh to the attack after writing his nightly column as 
military correspondent of a daily paper. Captain Wheeler docs 
not expect any revolutionary advances to be made in tele work. 
It has reached, in his opinion, a stage when all that can be looked 
for is a general levelling up of the instrumentation. The opti- 
cians furnish as good lenses as can be produced under present 
conditions of optical manufacture. One development which 
doubtless will take place—rather a dreadful one—is the entrance 
of the telephotographic camera into the field of the Press photo- 
grapher. 

The instruments which Captain Wheeler brought forward on 
this occasion consisted of a combined tilting table, lens support, 
and panoramic adjustment, fixed to the Una” camera of 
Sinclair and Co. The tilting table was so arranged that the 
camera on full extension was absolutely firm, and it could be 
made to tilt down or up, though in Captain Wheeler’s own 
practice the upward tilt was all that was necessary. When 
telephotography came to be generally employed, he trusted 
that a great deal more panoramic work would be seen than was 
the case up to the present. The panoram was possible with 
an ordinary tripod, but a revolving head such as he showed was 
a great convenience. An upper panoram disc revolved on a 
lower, and it was possible to secure the position in an instant 
by means of a screw. The semi-circle of the disc was engraved 
with the 180 degrees, the upper plate being provided with a 
pointer, and Captain Wheeler thought that the introduction of 
this device would open up possibilities in the way of survey 
photography of which it had not yet been possible to take 
advantage. 

Captain Wheeler also showed an improved and extended 
form of his Dodo lens attachment. The positive element, 
used with his 5 by 4 camera, was a lens of F/4.5, having a focal 
length of six inches, and he had never found any lens to equal 
this as a tele positive. His“ Dodo " attachment now extended 
the number of tele negatives to four, all of them detachable, 
having focal lengths respectively of 3 in., 2} in., 11 in., and 
I$ in. Given a camera, extension of 12 inches, focal lengths 
ranging from I8 to 180 inches were possible. His idea was to 
make the Dodo ” like an expanding bookcase, and to add new 
modifications as these appeared desirable. A special feature 
of his little system was a camera scale or calculator, showing 
at a glance, not only what camera extension was necessary for 
a given magnification, but also what lens or combination of 
lenses should be used for that particular enlargement. 

A number of technical slides were projected in order to show 
the class of definition obtainable with these lenses. 
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The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. —On Thursday, 
May 6, Mr. T. E. Peet will deliver a lecture entitled '' Abydos, 
an Egyptian Sacred City.” 

Royal Photographie Society.—^t the technical meeting on 
Tuesday, May 4, a lecture on The Use of Autochromes in Bird 
Photography, with Examples of Protective Colouration, etc.,“ 
will be given by Dr. Frank Penrosc. 


A Series of Six Practical Demonstrations on Photo- Micrography 
wil be given at the South-Western Polytechnic Institute, 
Manresa Road, Chelsea, S.W., on Monday evenings from 7.30 
to 9.30, commencing on May 3. The fee for the course is 28. 6d. 
Application for full particulars should be made to the address 
given above. 


Miss Jessie Q. Brett, Coltsmoor, Woodville Road, Bexhill- 
on-Sea, is the winner of the Ensign Koll-tilm Competition 
for April. Houghton's, Limited, offer a four-guinea hand camera 
every month for the best negative on " Ensign " Film. The 
entries close on the 3rd of the month. Entrance is free, and a 
competition form is enclosed with every spool of '' Ensign“ 
film. 
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LOADING THE RACK FOR TANK 
DEVELOPMENT. 
B EING a possessor of a 5 by 4 in. 
Watkins developing tank, and ex- 
periencing some difficulty in placing the 
plates in the rack in the dark, I have 


made a very simple apparatus, which 
enables me to slide in all the plates with- 
out any possibility of breaking off the 
corners, scratching the films, or getting 
the plate into the wrong groove. 

As others may have found the same 
difficulty, I will explain what it is, and 
how it is made. 

The sketch shows a ts shaped wooden 
cradle, in which the rack C should fit 
hand tight, and is placed so that a space 
of about three-quarters of the width of 
the plate used, is left in front. 

A thin piece of wood, A, is secured to 
the bottom of the cradle, and in front of 
the rack, being just the right thickness to 
support the first or bottom plate, so that 


it will slide into the grooves when the 
apparatus is canted. 


A piece of thin wood, B, slightly 
thicker than the metal sides of the rack, 
and leaving the opening a little longer 
than the plate used, is now fixed on each 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of Tue A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


side, so that the plate will be guided into 
the rack. 

Eleven pieces of wood are now prepared 
of same width as the bottom piece, A, and 
the length of the plate; the thickness of 
all these must be the same, so that when 
placed one above the other the height will 
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be just sufficient to support the successive 
plates, so that each will slide into its 
proper grooves when the box is canted. 

The photograph shows the appliance 
with the packing pieces placed to receive 
the sixth plate, which is also shown in 
position ready to slide in. 

The sketch and photograph show a re- 
bate on the top edge of each side piece, 
but this is unnecessary. The side pieces 
need only be high enough to keep the 
top plate in position. | o ЖЬ 


ي 
A TRIPOD FOR INDOOR WORK.‏ 


ITH the uncertain weather we 

have at this time of the year, a 
good many amateurs turn to indoor photo- 
graphy. 

In most cases where a tripod is not pro- 
curable a table is made to serve as such. 
However, it is not always convenient to 
move a table about in the endeavour to 
find the position from which the best 
lighting effects, etc., are to be procured. 
Moreover, a table is of an inconvenient 
height, which often necessitates the plac- 
ing of the camera in a rather prcarious 
position on a pile of books, etc., in order 
that it may be of the desired height. 

The following description will show 
how a very effective substitute may be 
adapted from the common folding metal 
music stand shown in fig. 1. 

Firstly remove the butterfly-nut, B in 
fig. 2, also the frame intended for holding 
the music—neither of these being neces- 


sary for our purpose. Next try if the screw 
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A, in fig. 2, fits the bushes in the camera. 
If it does, well and good; but if it does 
not it will only be necessary to remove 
it with a few taps with a hammer, and 
substitute an ordinary tripod screw (this 
in no way injures the music stand, as the 
screw can easily be replaced). 

Now cut several circular pieces of felt 
(or a larger number of pieces of paper will 
answer the same purpose) about three 
inches in diameter, and, piercing a hole 
in the centre of each, thread them on the 
screw A (fig. 2); this is to serve as a 
washer, against which the camera may be 
screwed tightly without injury to its sur- 
face by coming in contact with the metal 
stand. The camera may now be screwed 
on until it is held tightly in a horizontal 
position (fig. 3). 

This will now be found to be a very ser- 
viceable tripod indeed, because by the 
use of adjusting screws (C in fig. 3) the 


Fig. IZ. 


camera may be placed in any position, 
from about two to four feet from the 
floor, without moving the feet of the stand. 
Then, by loosening one of these screws, a 
turntable movement will be available; 
also, if desired, the camera may be tilted 
up or down. 

Of course, it is evident that for upright 
pictures the bush usually used for oblong 
pictures will be employed, and vice versa. 
Fig. 3, which shows the tripod in use, will 
explain matters. ER. B. T. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Federation Annual Meeting. 


. The annual meeting of the Yorkshire Photographic 
Union, held at Dewsbury on Saturday, proved some- 


thing in the nature of a surprise, for there was an 
excellent attendance of delegates and friends, despite 
the restrictions of railway facilities. The arrangements 
were in the hands of the Dewsbury Photographic 
Socicty, and werc successful in every respect, even to 
the patriotic display in the decoration of the room. 
The platform was tastefully draped with a large Union 
Jack and the flags of the Allies, whilst the walls were 
adorned with a charming display of pictorial exhibits. 
I dare say much larger collections of prints bave been 
shown at the annual exhibitions, but certainly not a 
better quality ; and further, it disclosed the fact that 
two societies, whose work has not been seen very 
much, can put up a fine show. In particular I refer 
to the Dewsbury Society, who annually run a show 
of their own, but seldom let the work come out of 
Dewsbury, and I don't remember the year thev 
contributed to the Portfolio. They had, however, 
the best work in Saturday’s exhibition. 


The Exhibition. 


Above every other consideration I must accord the 
exhibitors every credit for the work they sent in. As 
I have said, the Dewsbury Photographic Society stands 
pre-eminent in the high quality of work displayed, and 
the local men who shone so brilliantly are Albert 
Lyles, W. E. Grindell, and F. Hoyle, the first-named 
exhibiting two charming figure studies in coloured 
bromoil. His Two in a Nest is a wonderful study 
of two babes, difficult, daring, yet successful; and it 
is not easy to describe The Haven under the Hill.“ 
other than a study with fine ctching qualities. Mr. 
Grindell’s work is not so advanced as Mr. Lyles’ 
examples, yet shows great promise, and the influence 
of the club is apparent in the technique. Similar 
observations also apply to Mr. Hoyle. Next in merit 
comes the Selby Society, who, I believe, showed four 

rints, and three of them are pictures, or nearly so. 

Мт. W. Н. Biscombe's figure study is a delightful 
pose, and a little more treatment in the printing 
would have a telling effect. The two examples by Mr. 
Jas. C. Pike are off the beaten track, and suggest some 
originality in the worker—quite a nocturne effect. 
Other exhibits were shown by the Birstall, Brighouse, 
Bradford, and Rodley Societies, but none of these 
rose above the ordinary, if I except examples shown by 
N. Duckworth and W. H. Hammond, which gave 
evidence of careful preparation. Mr. H. Crossley, 
of Rodley, should, however, have a word of praise 
for his object lesson. It consisted of twenty-seven 
neat and tastefully executed prints illustrating “А 
Holiday in a Country Village." As a record of that 
village they were complete. Colour was represented 
by Mr. E. S. Maples, of the Huddersfield Society, 
who exhibited twenty coloured slides of varied outside 
subjects, all hand-painted with Japanese colours. 
They were a charming set, and easily outshone his 
efforts at autochromes whicb were shown at the same 
time. 


The Presidential Address by Deputy. 

The Yorkshire Federation meetings are always a 
social function, if nothing else, and this year the gather- 
ing at the tea-table was missed very much indeed. 
It was, however, the busincss meeting of the year, 
and so we must have business and the presidential 
address. This year, 1 am sorry to add, Mr. Wright, 
the President, was absent through an illness that has 
incapacitated him from his ordinary duties of life 
for some time past. We had hoped he would be better 
for the annual meeting, but with great regret, felt 
by every member present, it was announced that he 
was little if at all better, and much sympathy was 
expressed, Vice-President Alex. Keighley officiated 
on his behalf, and so we had a vice-presidential address. 
Space will not allow me to fully report Mr. Keighley’s 
excellent address, the gist of which was an effort to 
convince the Yorkshire associates of the great necessity 
of specialising in photography if they wish to achieve 
any success at all. Do one thing, and that only,” 
savs Mr. Keighley, whether it be feature, science, 
record, or the pictorial side. The latter, perhaps, is 
the most popular, and to attain success in it we must 
have ideals. To illustrate his point, Mr. Keighley 
drew upon a simile in literature which he divided into 
"a jumble of words," an effort in prose," or the 
same effort arranged by a poet - not a bare statement 
of fact, but an effusion where the emotion, the imagina- 


tion, and the mind are stirred. ‘‘Is photography 
altogether wide of this plane? asked Mr. Keighley. 
If vou think so, go to an exhibition such as the Salon, 
and see if the pictures do not give something of the 
feelings of high literature; and so we go down the 
scale to the '' jumble of words." No drama is complete 
without comedy, no address without humour; and 
here I think Mr. Keighley found it in his afterthought— 
the literary counterpart of the bad language 
photograph. In closing, Mr. Keighley gave a neat 
epigram— The sun sets only to rise again" ; and 
the photographer, having completed his work, is thus 
encouraged to do still better and better. 


The Year's Results. 


The next speaker was on business pure and unalloyed, 
for it was Mr. Clough, the secretary, who told how he 
had faced the ordeal for the sixteenth year in unbroken 
succession; how the Union came into being as a 
babe so long ago, and to-day the whole of Scotland 
and nearly all England had been covered with federa- 
tions, leaving only a comparatively small acreage 
in London non-federated ; and even there is hope 
there," snapped Mr. Clough. In Yorkshire the year 
had been fairly satisfactory, under all circumstances. 
It was regrettcd that Batley, once a busy society, 
had lost heart and closed the door; and Knottingley, 
a small country society, had sent all its officials to 
the war, so it had suspended operations for the duration 
of the war. Truc, the lecturers’ list was slightly 
smaller by six, but а magnificent total of 111 lectures 
had been delivered personally by the various gentlemen 
on the list, headed by Mr. Thorne, of Normanton, 
with twelve visits, Mr. Wright and Mr. Blakeley 
tying with five each. He paid tribute to the splendid 
attendances obtained at council meetings. Incidentally, 
the Society voted /5 to the Belgian Relief Fund, 
and on the year there was, as usual, a surplus of 
receipts over expenditure. Mr. Clough had a bone to 
pick with one or two societies, and effectively did it. 


East Anglian Federation. 


I am glad to say that, notwithstanding the war, 
the federation excursions still hold good. Yorkshire 
are sticking to their guns for Ilkley and Bolton Abbey, 
and I am informed by Mr. Ed. Peake, the Secretary 
of the East Anglian Federation, that, by the kind 
invitation of the Lincoln Society, the East Anglian 
fedcrationists will visit Lincoln on Whit Monday, 
May 24. As my readers are aware, the City of Lincoln 
offers delightful possibilities to the photographer, 
and certain permission, apart from military restrictions, 
has bcen granted to the president, Mr. Bertram Cox, 
for photography by federation visitors on the occasion. 
The invitation is in Lincoln's best strain, it is most 
cordial, and Mr. Peake and his council hope that the 
excursion, hitherto one of the happiest features of 
the federation, will be maintained, as far as possible, 
as a bond of strength amongst the societics. East 
Anglian secretaries are asked to ascertain, as early 
as possible, who is going, and to forward thc result 
of the inquiry to the Lincoln secretary, Mr. W. Otter, 
12, Broadgate, Lincoln, who will subsequently send 
further details. 


A Strong Pictorial School. 


I have pointed out that the East Anglian Federation 
is, perhaps, stronger than any of the other federations 
in its pictorial element--a feature that is largely 
fostered by the holding of an annual compctition for 
the Bansall shield and its close association with a 
few of its members who have high artistic ideals, 
amplified in the title of one of its efforts the formation 
of an East Anglian School of Landscape Photography. 
For this year we are again to have the shield competi- 
tion, and judged by Mr. A. H. Blake, despite the fact 
that this areca is more closely fcttered by military 
restrictions than any other, excepting, perhaps, the 
south coast. However, it is going through, if possible, 
and prints entered must be forwarded to Mr. Pcake, 
at Rydal House, Earlham Road, Norwich, not later 
than May 12. Conditions: six prints, any subject, 
not more than two to be the work of any one member. 


The Walthamstow Issue. 


The Walthamstow and District Photographic 
Society have sent me their outings programme, and 
it appears to be a very good list indeed. During the 
season the club will meet on alternate Mondays, 
excepting in August, and in the subjects I note a good 
idea. Early in the session there is a trimming and 
mounting demonstration, and later a trimming and 
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mounting competition, just to see how much knowledge 
has been assimilated. The secretary writes that the 
attendance during the winter months has, on the whole, 
been satisfactory. ''Like most societies, the war has 
affected us somewhat, several members having joined 
the colours, while most of the others have had sons 
or relatives join. However, we have kept going, 
our lecturers have kept their engagements, and 
recently we have made several new members, so that 
the future is at least promising.“ 


A Fortunate Society. 


The Bowes Park and District Photographic Socicty 
is fortunate in baving several members who can give 
a first-class lecture at a moment’s notice, as last 
Monday night the lecture given in the syllabus had 
to be abandoned owing to the inability of the lecturcr, 
at the last moment, to attend. Only a few weeks 
back the council was faced with a similar diffculty, 
and Mr. F. P. Bayne then filled the breach; while 
on the present occasion Mr. J. A. Lovegrove—at the 
shortest possible notice—gave an admirable lecture 
on trimming and mounting a print. The selection of 


‚ a Suitable mount gencrally presents numerous difficul- 


ties to the average amateur photographer ; but if Mr. 
Lovegrove’s system is carefully carried out by the 
Bowes Park members the trouble can be reduced to 
a minimum. Onlv very rarely can a white mount 
be used to advantage, though it is surprising what 
a number of people seem to think this is the ideal 
mount for a photograph. In selecting a mount, the 
aim should be to use a tint which either harmonises 
with the print or presents a pleasing contrast, bearing 
in mind that the main object of the mount is to enhance 
the beauties of the picturc and minimise its defects. 


Motherwell has a Good Year. 


The secretary of the Motherwell Institute Camera 
Club writes: It may interest you to know that 
seven of our members are now serving in the army, 
including one of our hon. vice-presidents, Capt. Lusk, 
of the 6th Scottish Rifles, who is in France, and our 
рес and vice-president. Опе of our members 

as been severely wounded, and is at present in hospital 
in the South of England." At the annual general 
meeting, held recently, satisfactory reports of thc past 
year's work were submitted by the secretarv and 
treasurer. The office-bearers were elected as follows : 
Hon. president, Mr. Alex. Findlay, J.P.; hon. vice- 

residents, Mr. Dan Dunlop, Captain James Lusk, 

. M'Feat, and Mr. T. B. Mackenzie; president, Mr. 
A. R. Florence ; vice-presidents, Messrs. Alex. Webster 
and John H. Watt (Mr. Watt to act as president 
pro tem.) ; secretary, Mr. William Sommerville, 62, 
Leech Bank, Orbiston Street. 


A New Society. 


Nothing pleases me more than to record the forma- 
tion of a new society, and in this case at the same 
time to hear that our friend—or enemy, according to 
point of view—Mr. Lloyd George, has donc something 
to assist in the cause of photography. The first 
annual meeting of the Insurance Commission Photo- 
graphic Society (and for all practical purposes its 
inaugural mecting) was held at the Leonard Strect 
offices of the Commission on April 13. The society, 
which was formed less than eight months ago, is the 
first of its kind in this youngest (but by no means 
smallest) of Government departinents, and has already 
doubled its membership. 


The Insurance Prospects. - 

The president (Mr. S. E. Hardy), in his opening 
address to the members, referred to the scrics of 
successful meetings and lectures carried through during 
the winter session, and outlined the objects of the 
society —viz., to spread the cult of the hobby through- 
out the Insurance Commission; to instruct new 
members in the clements of photography ; to arrange 
rambles, etc., to places of historic and natural interest 
around the metropolis; and to ensure a creditable 
representation from the department in the photographic 
world. The business included the election ol а 
treasurer (Mr. G. H. H. Bardwell), an hon. secretary 
(Mr. С. W. Shrimpton), an assistant secretary (Mr. 
L. N. Punter), and a sub-comnuttee of two charred 
with the executive work in connection with the rambles, 


etc. The plans of the society for the season inclu te 
the formation of a reference library of photographic 
books for the use of members, and an exhibition of 


prints to be held in the early autumn. 
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BY Е. S. PERKINS. 


The original, a toned bromide print (81 x 6), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 


THERE is subconsciously present in the 
minds of most of those who have genuine 
affection for graphic art, whether they 
themselves make pictures or not, a certain 
deep-lying idea or principle to which a 
great variety of names has been given. 
According to the direction in which we 
consider this principle, we may term it 
harmony, fitness, consistency, naturalism, 
unity of effect, etc. As we may regard a 
building from half-a-dozen quite different 
view-points, so we may get six greatly 
differing impressions of the building. The 
truth of one in no way implies the untruth of any other. No опе 
of them is exhaustive. Each contributes its own special quota 
to the sum total. Similarly the above terms—harmony, fitness, 


etc.—present differing mental or emotional view-points or 
aspects. In connection with this topic the accompanying picture 


affords an excellent illustration. 

First let it be said that as a piece of fine craftsmanship the 
original print before us is richly deserving of generous praise. 
The composition—viz., selection and arrangement—is_ also 
admirable. Where, then, is there room for anything in the way 
of criticism, using that term not in any degree as connoting 
quibble or fault-seeking, but rather in the spirit of sympathetic 
reconsideration or inquiry ? For example, one of the questions 
which presents itself is this: Suppose by an act of imagination 
we entirely remove the reading lamp from the picture, what 
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would be the effect ? Should we feel that the lighting on the 
figure would thereby be visibly affected to any easily recognised 
degree ? Or, to put the idea in a slightly different way, does 
the lighting on the figure necessitate the idea of a lamp near at 
hand, or some such light source; or can we accept the lighting 
on the figure as being consistent with that usually seen in an 
ordinary room under daylight conditions ? Let us suppose that 
the lighting on the figure is felt to be consistent with general 
daylight effect. In that case the question puts itself forward as 
to why the lamp is introduced. At first glance it would seem 
pretty clear that we (the spectators) are expected to regard the 
lamp as the chief, if not the only, source of light. Now, if the 
lamp is to be regarded as the light source, why is there so little 
light on the table close under the lamp, and why is there less 
lamplight on that part of the open book nearest the lamp ? 
And for the same reason the lighting of the figure would need 
explanation. 

The mind is not entirely satisfied; there is the feeling 
of something not quite right somewhere,“ as the man in the 
street puts it. The picture maker may call it inconsistency, 
lack of harmony of light and shade, unfitness, etc. Now when 
we see a truly natural effect—for example, an outdoor scene, 
figure or landscape—where one cannot materially ‘ control 
the lighting, we seldom if ever experience this '' something 
wrong somewhere idea, although at times the light scheme is 
startling or even puzzling. Practically always the observant 
eye is satisfied that the lighting is right, true to nature, natural, 
etc., although it may be far from pictorially acceptable. 
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New Series —(\8.) 


AST week we dealt with 
under and over ex- 
posure, and gave illus- 
trations of three nega- 

| tives which had been 

агава under, normally, and 
over exposed, all three plates being 
developed in exactly the same way 
and for the same length of time. It 
is perfectly obvious from these illus- 
trations that such serious errors in 
exposure aS were made give resulting 
negatives very different in appearance 
from those correctly exposed. In 
much the same way variations in 
development give results which vary 
considerably. The novice is sometimes 
rather hard put to it to say whether 
the defective result is due to an error 
in exposure or in development, and if 
is one of the advantages of a time 
method of development that serious 
errors in developing the plates are less 
likely to occur. 

The Negative and the Printing 
Process. 

When speaking of errors in develop- 
ment we must bear in mind that a 
negative should always be considered 
in relation to the printing process 
with which it is to be used. For 
example, a negative to be used for 
gaslight paper would require possibly 
only half the time of development 
that would be necessary if we wished 
to print it in carbon. This is one of 
the most difficult things in photo- 
graphy—to get the negative just the 
proper strength for the printing pro- 
cess to be used, this proper strength 
depending very largely on the duration 
of development. It is for this reason 
that many workers '' suit the paper to 
the negative," instead of making the 
negative right for the paper they 
propose using. Referring a moment to 
this week's illustrations, we may say 
that fig. 1 would be a very strong 
negative, suitable for carbon, or 
possibly a little too strong even for 
that process. Fig. 2 is about correct 
for P.O.P., while fig. 3 would be near 
the mark for gaslight papers. Fig. 4 
is so thin as to be of little use for any 
printing process. 


But supposing we think of the one 
printing process only, say platinotype, 
which requires a somewhat similar 
negative to fig. 2; then we should say 
that fig. 1 was over-developed, and fig. 3 
was under-developed, while fig. 4 was 
very considerably under-developed. Now 
all these four plates were exposed under 
identical conditions for identical times, 
so that the variations are due only to 
different times of development. 


Is the Error in Exposure or 
Development ? 


Let us now compare this week’s 


EXPOSURE AND DEVELOPMENT. II. 


shadows may not be quite clear glass, 
but will probably be nearly so, and the 
high lights will be almost opaque. 
Now if we take under-exposure as 
illustrated last week by fig. 3, and 
under-development as illustrated by 
fig. 3 of this week's '' Notes," we shall 
find the following differences. The 
general appearance of the under- 
exposed plate is one of harshness 
because, usually, the high lights have 
been exposed enough to enable them 
to develop up pretty fully, while the 
shadows and deeper half-tones are 


illustrations with those of last week, 
which we suggested should be put 
on one side for the purpose. Take 
first fig. 1 of last week, which showed 
over-exposure, and compare with fig. 1 
of this week showing over-development, 
and we shall see the chief characteris- 
tics in each case. With over-exposure 
we notice a general flatness and 
muddiness, no shadows even approach- 
ing clear glass and the high lights 
without any strong touches of black. 
With over-development we have plenty 
of contrast, far more, in fact, than we 
can print, and as a result the print is 
usually too black and white. The 


devoid of detail. The under-developed 
plate, on the other hand, is usually 
soft, too soft in fact, giving a print 
which lacks vigour and so errs on the 
side of delicacy. Careful examination 
of the shadows will show that there 
is detail, which longer development 
would have made stronger and have 
brought up to printing strength. 
How to Avoid Errors. 

One may now ask quite reasonably 
how these errors may be avoided. 
Our own opinion is that in this case 
it is easier to avoid errors both of 
exposure and development, than it is 
to say when examining a faulty 
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negative what is wrong. Assuming that there is only 
one error, it is not very difficult to decide whether it 
is one of exposure or of development, but when several 
errors have been made, and the plate is perhaps fogged 
as well, diagnosis becomes very difficult. 

Fogging of the plate may be avoided almost entirely 
by the use of a proper safe-light in the developing room 
and by care in handling the plates. It is seldom that 
plates are fogged in the camera when using good 
apparatus. 

Proper exposure should be determined by the use 
of some exposure meter or calculator, or by the aid of 
an exposure table. Watkins’, Wynne’s, the Imperial, 
and other meters all work on approximately the same 
principle, and all give good results when intelligently 
employed, but there exists with each of them scope for 
judgment. Calculators such as that in the Burroughs- 
Wellcome pocket-book are equally reliable if one has a 
little experience in gauging the quality of the light. 
The table we print in THE A. P. of the first week of each 
month forms an excellent guide, and we are continually 
checking the exposures by working according to it, 
testing at the same time the speeds of the various plates 
listed under the five groups. If the novice, then, will 
but take a little trouble with the exposures, there 
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should be a small percentage only of exposure errors. 
In an early Notes we shall deal in detail with some 
of the problems of exposure, but let us assume for the 
moment that the plates to be developed are all exposed 
within reasonable limits of accuracy. 


How Must they be Developed 7 

We suggest first of all that a rigid routine be adopted, 
a standard developer used in a room as near 60° Fahr. 
as possible, and that the only variation made be that 
of the time of development. As good a developer as 
any is such a one as azol, rytol, or certinal, cach of 
these being a one-solution developer, and thus there 
is no temptation to add more of A or B. Workers who 
are aiming at experimental work should remember 
that only one factor must be changed at a time, and 
the factor we propose changing is the time of develop- 
ment. Let us take three plates, and with the standard 
strength of developer, develop for, say, three, four, 
and five minutes, and see which of the negatives gives 
up the best result in the printing process we use, what- 
ever that may be. Having found in this way the proper 
development time, we can always repeat it, and we 
shall get similar results, provided : 


(a) The contrast in the subject is the same, 

(b) the temperatures of room and of solution are the 

same, 

(c) the exposure is approximately correct, 

(d) the plate and developer are the same. 

If we can warm our workroom and keep it and its 
solutions at 60? F. we can control the factors б, c, and d, 
but we cannot control a, except to some extent in 
portraiture and still-life subjects. But ninety-five out 
of a hundred subjects are of average contrast, and so 
we need not worry about the odd five per cent. These 
we may keep separate from the others, and develop 
strong contrasts for a rather shorter time, and vice versa. 
We advise the worker who is just beginning develop- 
ment not to do this even, until he begins to find that 
some few of his subjects are either a little too strong 
or a little too soft. Then when he has made sure this 
is due to slight or excessive contrast in his subjects he 
may work as suggested. 

Workers who cannot be sure of keeping temperatures 
uniform, which really means having the room at 60° F. 
for some hours before developing is done, should use 
the '' factorial ’’ or the“ time and temperature method, 
of which we must chat on another occasion. 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
^ A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
> e In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
DA other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
2 must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and IN FOR. 
2 MATION will be freely given, апа correspondents will 
: expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
M 2." name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
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Photographing Glassware. 
Please give hints regarding photographing glass 
to show patterns for registering. Please say as 
regards plate, exposure, etc. 
H. E. (Hockley). 
Some time ago we made a long series 
of experiments in connection with this 
subject, and came to the conclusion that 
by far the most important factor to 
start with is the proper lighting of the 
subject. For white or light coloured 
glass use a darkish, but not black, plain 
background. Let the direction of light- 
ing be at one side or other, and rather 
towards the front of the camera, but 
not so far to the front as to produce 
glare. The background should be in 
shade, and the objects in oblique light. 
You will probably find that you require 
a diffusing screen of tissue paper or thin 
(“ art ") muslin between the light source 
and the objects. This tends to prevent 
the bright reflection spots showing so 
strongly as in direct unshaded light. Use 
any plate and developer that you are 
familiar with. Avoid over-development, 
also over or under exposure. The expo- 
sure is best found by a few trials. Bro- 
mide or gaslight papers аге suitable for 
printing. 
Gum. 
Will you please give formula for making gum, 


such as that on envelopes, etc. 
J. F. B. (Mardy). 


This is scarcely a photographic topic. | 


You might try dextrine, sometimes called 
British gum, and water. 


Lens. 
I have purchased Ensign anastigmat working at 
F/6, with 3 {ос If I use the back or front part 


of the lens shall I alter the stop value, and for 
what work should I use the three parts of the 
lens, etc. ? A. B. (Kensington). 
Suppose you have a lens whose focal 
length is 6 inches, and a stop with a 
т inch diameter opening, then this stop 
and lens work at F/6. Now suppose by 
way of example that the front half of 
the lens used separately has a focal 
length of 9 inches, and the back half a focal 
length of 12 inches. Then your 1 inch 
stop with the front (9 inch) part would 
work at F/o, and the same stop with 
the back 12 inch lens would be F/r12. 
As to why or when to use the different 
foci, this depends on the subject, your 
distance from it, your needs. The 
longer the focal length of the lens, the 


larger the scale of image. Suppose that 
with the above imaginary lens (i.e. 
lenses) you were photographing a cottage, 
which with the complete lens, i.e. 6 inch 
focus, was I inch square on the focussing 
screen. If now without changing the 
position of the camera you use the front 
9 inch component, your cottage would 
increase in the proportion of 6 to 9 or 
I to I}, ie. it would now be rà inch 
each way on the plate. Similarly the 
12 inch lens would give you an image 
2 inches each way, i.e. double linear, or 
four times area of the 1 inch image with 
the 6 inch lens. Of course, if you in- 
crease the scale of the image, you must 
correspondingly reduce the angle of 
view or quantity of subject included on 
the plate. You will find a little book 
published by Messrs. Beck, opticians, 
Corrihill, called Photographic Lenses—a 
Simple Treatise," all you need in this 
connection. 
Lenses. 
I have a box-form camera, with lens of unknown 
focal length, but havc always assumed that 
objects at r2 feet and beyond are in focus. I 
also have supplementary lenses for 9 fect and 
4} fect. Are the stops marked F/8, etc., the 
same for all three conditions? 
A. М. (Glasgow). 
As the position of the stop relative to 
the plate is constant, the cone angle of 
light is constant, and so the exposure 
is constant. The equivalent focal length 
in each of the three cases of nearest 
distance (i.e. hyperfocal) varies with 
this distance ; but against this you have 
to remember that the F/ value of a stop 
with any—the same—lens varies as the 
working distance (stop to plate) varies. 
Development. 
(т) I use the factor method of developing, but 
have difficulty in counting seconds correctly. (2) 
After developing a backed plate шу developer 
gets very dirty. Can it be used again? (3) 
When developing an unbacked plate with Tabloid 
pyro-soda, the solution gets very red in colour. 
What is the cause of this? Can it be used again ? 
(4) When the image shows through the plate in 
the developer, docs this show that it has been in 
the solution long enough? V. E. (Brighton). 
(1) Can you not fix up a watch or 
small clock with seconds hand close to 
your dark-room lamp, which you can 
see easily ? If you pour on the developer 
when the seconds hand is just at thc 
commencement of a minute you should 
have no difficulty. Or you сап hang a 
small heavy object, e.g. ball of lead, on 
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a fine string 40 inches long, and suspend 
this on a nail in the wall. Then to the 
bob of this pendulum hang a bit of metal 
chain, or a few beads on a thread which 
just touch an empty canister every time 
the pendulum swings. This wil give 
you countable “ ticks" just once а 
second. (2) The dirty appearance im- 
parted to the developer from the back- 
ing on the plate may be ignored as 
harmless. But whether it is quite wise 
in any case to use the same lot of deve - 
loper for a second plate is a debatable 
point, although it is often done. (3) The 
reason the pyro developer soon dis- 
colours on exposure to the air is that 
this substance has a great attraction 
for oxygen, and so oxidises. (4) The 
appearance of the image at the back of 
the plate is one of the useful signs, but 
this is not by any means quite the same 
with different brands of plates. In some 
plates a negative is fully developed when 
the back shows little or nothing of the 
image, while with other brands one can 
see considerable signs of the image. 
Experience with each developer and 
brand is, therefore, required to make 
this a sure guide. 
Lenses. 
(1) I have a lens marked F/6.8, mm. 180, focas 
length 7}, diam. of front comb. rin., of back 7-8th? 
Would that give the largest stop as marked 
(2) I took a figure with this lens. It looked flat. 
but with a 9} (Beck) it gave a roundness, and 
would the difference in the focal length account 
for this? (3) I have a triple-extension camera ; 
with first lens the back has to be moved up, and 
in a hurry may not be quite level. Would you 
advise exchanging the camera for a double-exten- 
sion, etc. ? R. P. (London, S.E.). 
(1) The diameter of a lens has no 
necessary connection either with its 
focal length or the F/ value of the stop. 
If you divide the focal length by the 
diameter of the stop you will get a fairly 
correct idea of the F/ value of that parti- 
cular stop. (2) The roundness is more a 
question of lighting than of focal length. 
(3) You would certainly not be wise to 
part with the advantage of а triple for a 
double extension merely because the 
former involved a little morc care in 
adjustment, which, by the way, is not 
necessarily, or, indeed, likely, to be the 
case. It would hardly be discreet for 
us to say that this or that lens was good 
bad, or indifferent. 
Lens. 
I have recently bought a Ross R.S. 8} by 61 


lens. How much faster would it be than an 
Ensign anastigmat Series VII.N ? 


T. E. (Stevenage). 
The Ensign lens is F/7.7, and the Ross 
lens most probably F/8. The difference 
therefore would be negligible in practice. 


Soda Solution. 
How long will 2 oz. sulphite, 2 oz. carbonate of 
soda, in water 20 oz., keep in good condition for 
pyro development ? F. B. (Kensington). 
Please note and obey our rule as to 
enclosing coupon with query. It is not 
possible to give any definite answer to 
your question, as a good deal depends 
on the purity of the solids and also the 
water. But in practice we do not rc- 
commend keeping sulphite and carbonate 
together as one solution. The sulphite 
is better in the pyro solution, and the 
carbonate kept to itself as one solution. 
In this way it keeps good, not inde- 
finitely, but for a long time. Yet all 
such solutions are preferable in fairly 
fresh form Hard and fast rules on 
these matters are misleading. 
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Among the Photomicrographers. 

Some great writer (now I come to think of it, I believe he 
was myself) has made the profound observation that the longer 
the name by which a thing is called, the smaller is the thing 
itself. One would expect, for instance, that interesting animal 
known as the Arachnoidiscus ehrenbergii to be at least six times 
the size of a lion, but as а fact you have to magnify it some 
300 diameters in order to see it properly at all, whereas you 
diminish the lion when photographing it so that it covers only 
а few square inches. When, therefore, I attended, as I had 
often threatened to do, a recent meeting of the Photo-micro- 
graphic Society, the members of which specialise in trypanosomes 
and streptococci, I was prepared to find everything, including 
the members themselves, on a microscopic scale. I armed 
myself in advance with eyepiece and nosepiece accordingly, 
took care to select an appropriate objective, illuminant, and 
condenser, and racked out the camera to the usual extension 
of some twelve inches. 


Big and Little. 


АП this elaborate paraphernalia, however, proved to be 
quite unnecessary. The sizes of things were normal. Indeed, 
if I may say so, some of the sizes were above normal. Why 
is it, I wonder, that so many big men— big in respect to avoir- 
dupois, I mean, and, of course, in other respects as well—have 
a penchant for photomicrography ? I never sat among such 
an assemblage of heavyweights. The chairs—they were forms 
really—creaked under them. There is a strange rule of contrary 
about this. I have heard the slenderest little wisp of a man 
boast that he never troubled to use a plate upon anything 
smaller than the whole of the Matterhorn, and here are these 
men of substance, many of whom must weigh 15 stones even 
when their brains are not specially occupied, finding their chief 
delight in photographing a spider's toothcomb or the toe of a 
grasshopper. It involves a weird and beautiful mystery which 
I cannot pretend to fathom. Anyone who has the idea that 
photomicrographers are as little as their name is long must 
disabuse his mind of it. Quite the reverse. 


The Microscopic World. 

I had a momentary reversion to my earlier ideas, however, as 
the meeting went on. A chairman was not immediately forth- 
coming, and someone expressed the hope that the gentleman 
selected would be along presently, because he is an ornament 
in the microscopic world." Immediately I looked to the door 
for the appearance of some glittering diatom or other micro- 
scopic specimen which would preside over the proceedings with 
the dignity proper to the occasion. 


Now this chairman, who’s he— 
Who's to rule us and time us ? 
Is it Apis, the bee, 
Or the moth, Megathymus ? 
The stick insect is drilled 
To command us to order, 
And it could, if it willed, 
Castigate the recorder. 
That minutest of flies, 
Called the X y/odiplosis, 
For the dignity sighs, 
But it too adipose is. 
So perhaps to the chair 
Comes the egg of a sawfly, 
Or a spider's grey hair, 
Which will waggle so awf'lly, 
Or a raisin stone's fault, 
Or a pimple in section, 
Or a crystal of salt, 
Or a worm's genuflexion, 
Something tiny and rare, 
From the arctic or tropic. . . 
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But what came to the chair 
Well, was not microscopic, 
Not a rotifer s eye, 
Nor a speck of albumen, . 
For the chair was filled by 
Nothing more than a human ! 


The Gimlet Eye. 

The chairman, described as an ornament in the microscopic 
world, proved to be merely a man, and not only did this unfair 
selection doubtless cause bitter chagrin among the micro- 
scopical public, from the pollen on the honey bee to the mesh 
of the gas mantle, but it took the heart out of the proceedings 
for your humble. After this disappointment I could give only 
a listless attention to a lecturer who described how he had 
explored the caverns of the infinitely small with a 64d. oil lamp. 
Yet he was interesting in his way, for he put on one side thc 
infusoria and crustacea, and turned the gimlet eye of the micro- 
scope upon the photographic pos itself. The photographic 
plate is fearfully and wonderfully made—especially fearfully— 
when you examine a bit of it stretched out to incredible dia- 
meters. If you have the temperament vou may imagine the 
black dots of silver erratically spread over a section of film to 
be a sort of wild musical notation, which doubtless accounts 
for the crazy symphonies some pictorialists have been able to 
get out of it. 


The Last Straw. 

I suppose that it is legitimate to photomicrograph the photo- 
graphic plate itself, but I confess to some uneasiness when 
this lecturer proceeded to multiply -his magnifications upon 
another piece of photographic material which ought to be 
regarded as sacrosanct. What he showed us—now be prepared ! 
—was the single hair of a tobacco plant, with the cells in which 
nicotine is present, magnified to I know not how many diameters. 
When he does this sort of thing, the photomicrographer is not 
obeying the rule to keep off the grass (or off the cabbage leaf). 
Опе member of the company, who had told me previously that 
it was only the opportunity of a smoke which hindered him 
from resolving himself into a microscopical specimen, turned 
pale at the horrid spectacle and went out. I followed him. We 
could stand no more, and we both agreed, out in the corridor, 
that when it comes to tobacco, the photographer's solace, the 
collecting lens ought to be shut tight, and the illuminant to 
flicker out. 


The tongue-tip of blow-flies, the eye of mosquitoes, 
The streak on the dog-flea, on whirl-worms the stripe, 
Enlarge to the limit, and nothing he vetoes, 
But spare him the knowledge of what's in his pipe. 


The Lighted Interior. 

In a work just published on the subject of artificial illumina- 
tion, I find a table expressing in what are called foot-candle 
intensities the illumination which is desirable for various in- 
teriors. Several interesting anomalies are to be noted. The 
illumination in an artist's studio, for instance, should be 4 foot- 
candles, but in an art gallery it should be 5 foot-candles, so 
that we can view a picture in a higher key than that in which 
it was painted. You need twice as much light in the tennis 
court as you need at church, and four times as much in the 
automobile showrcom as in the hospital ward to which thc 
automobile sends you. In fact, sporting pursuits are alto- 
gether well lighted. One even needs 3 foot-candles more light 
on the billiard table than on the operating table, and half as 
much light again in the skating rink as in the bank. In the 
house you need twice as much light on the dining-room table 
where the things are eaten as you do in the kitchen where they 
are dished up, and whereas in your own dining-room you need 
4 foot-candles, in the restaurant you only need 3, which may 
suggest a too implicit faith in restaurants, or may mean that... 
but I will not pursue the subject. 
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The original, a toned bromide print (15 x 11), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The Whitsun Holiday Number of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER this year will be published on Monday 
next, May 17th, and in view of 
THE WHITSUN NUMBER Whitsun being generally re- 
OP “THE A. P." garded as the opening of the 
hand-camera season, the prin- 
cipal contents of the issue will be devoted to practical 
articles and illustrations dealing with this popular phase 
of photography. The great fillip that has been given to 
the photographic trade by the big photographic competi- 
tions organised by various newspapers is being evi- 
denced in the increasing demand for hand cameras and 
materials, and THE A. P. competitions—always a sure 
guide to the work being done among the great bulk of 
amateurs in this country—are now showing a steady in- 
crease in the number of entries. The varied uses to 
which the ubiquitous hand camera can be applied place 
this form of instrument far ahead of most others, and 
the special articles in preparation for our next issue 
will demonstrate that there is scarcely any subject 
likely to be tackled by the amateur that the modern hand 
camera is not capable of effectively dealing with. 
It is difficult, in fact, to imagine any type of photo- 
grapher who does not employ a hand camera of some 
sort sometimes. The number of queries we are con- 
stantly receiving concerning hand camera topics indi- 
cates how welcome a Hand Camera Number of Tur 
A. P. will be. Articles on the choice and use of all 
the popular types of cameras will appeal to those who 
are buying new or second-hand outfits, and our readers 
will find in this special issue a fund of information con- 
cerning a popular side of their hobby that will be both 
interesting and valuable. If any reader has a friend 
who is starting photographv, we can suggest nothing 
better than that his attention should be drawn to this 
Whitsun Number of Tue A. P. 
| o 9 Q 
The S. L. L. (which, as everybody ought to know bv 
this time, stands for the School of London Landscape) 
is going along famously. At the most 
recent of the monthlv meetings, held at 
the Cripplegate Institute, about thirtv 
earnest workers were present, and it 
was announced that fifty members had been drawn to- 
gether since November. To those who urge that this is 
not the time to start any new adventure, Mr. J. Vacy 
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Lyle, who read the paper of the evening, had a complete 
answer. The present is, above all others, the time to 
push forward so humanising a thing as photography. 
Moreover, seeing how war is destroying the architecture 
and desolating the landscape, there is the more need to 
record the beautiful things which are at our doors. But 
while the old type of photographic record society—all 
honour to it!—is concerned with the bare bones of 
record-making, the new school is intent on clothing 
them with flesh, or, in other words, is intent upon getting 
the atmospheric effect and the spirit of a scene as well 
as its actual outlines. The school has its eye on the big 
autumn exhibitions, and through its individual members 
(who will perhaps be identified by a mystic sign in the 
corner of their prints) an attack on the Dardanelles of 
the galleries is probable. 
ооо 
When we last heard Mr. Ernest Marriage, he was 
waxing bitter over the sweet subject of jam (adul- 
terated) ; it is certainly a proof of 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER his versatility that his subject at 
АТ AMIENS. the Camera Club the other even- 
ing should have been the very 
different one of the carvings of Amiens, familiar alreadv 
to the readers of Ruskin. Amiens, although the largest 
of all the French churches, will not compare artistically 
with Chartres, and is generally inferior to Rheims, but 
its west front is one of the finest Gothic facades in 
Europe, and the carvings, as Mr. Marriage showed in a 
wonderful series of pictures, certainly cast a flood of 
light upon both the art and the theology of the thirteenth 
century. The illustrations of Scriptural scenes and 
characters have not quite the crudity of some English 
examples, arid the symbolism is of a very high order. 
Some of Mr. Marriage's photographs were taken from 
the upper windows of neighbouring houses in order to 
get the detail, and showed that the sculptors of Amiens 
intended their work to be seen at its own level, and not 
from below. It seems probable that Amiens, which fell 
into the hands of the Prussians in 1870, will be spared 
the effects of Kultur,“ but one can only hope some 
other Marriage had made as detailed records of some of 
the great architecture which has fallen in war. 


O 9 8 

The kind of illumination known as indirect (in which 
the actual source of light is concealed from view by an 
opaque or semi-opaque holder) is having. a 
great vogue for interiors, both business and 
domestic, but the absence or softening of all 
the shadows, which is the characteristic of 
this type of lighting, is not free from objections. At 
a discussion on the subject of visibility, held recently 
under the auspices of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, it was stated that for certain tasks, such as 
needlework, where the fabrics were all of one colour, and 
for the viewing of embossed lettering or subjects in bas- 
relief, a unidirectional light casting shadows, even harsh 
shadows, was more advantageous than the even illu- 
mination of the indirect system. . Any photographer 
who has been called upon to deal with an interior lighted 
by indirect means must have encountered this difficulty. 
A visible light source is certainly often troublesome, but 
an illumination from an invisible light source evenly 
spread over the whole apartment may be even less amen- 
able to control, seeing that the discrimination of detail 
sometimes chieflv depends either on the presence of 
shadows or on the direction of the incident light. 


INDIRECT 
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WITH A NEW TABLE OF 
NE of the charming features of the Spring 


landscape is the clean, sweet freshness of 

colour in the half-unfolded leafage. Another 

equally important but less generally recognised 
feature is the fairvlike, feathery foliage forms. For 
rendcring the former characteristic we require a colour 
process, which puts it out of court for the majority of 
workers, but for the latter and in some respects more 
dominant feature the ordinary monochrome print 
can be made to give us all we need. 


At first thought one mav be tempted to conclude 
that for rendering this half-grown foliage one needs an 
extra small stop and sharp focussing. But experience 
proves that this is not the case at all. If we look at, 
let us sav, a large ostrich feather at a few vards distance 
with normal evesight, we cannot fail to be impressed 
with its grace of form and exquisitely beautiful delicacy 
of structure. If we turn our eyes away from it and 
think out what we really saw, we shall find that we saw 
little or no fine detail at all, but that it was general 
effect, grace of form, and so forth which first impressed 
us, and then a sense of delicate structure and surface 
texture that came second. So it 15 with Spring leafage. 
In reality we normally see or look for little if anything 
in the wav of detail. What charms us is the general 
feathery-like effect. A sharply defined print of such a 
scene fails to convey this effect. The small branches and 
twigs look fixed, wire-like ; the leaflets come as mere 
dots. In nature they are somewhat small ; in our print 
this smallness seems almost the chief thing about them. 


An acute art critic remarked recently, Where most 
of vou photographers fail is in the extravagance of detail. 
Too much sugar sickens the palate, too much detail 
sickens the eve." Just now we are all, or nearly all, 
for the hand camera ; a tripod is seldom seen. The result 
is that we are getting generally callous, indifferent to 
if not sickened by the usual snapshot result. What we 
need 15 a rest from the all-pervading flood of detail. 
Let us give detail the go-by for a few days. The pin- 
hole in place of the lens is our friend in need. The cost 
is nil, and the mental change is health giving, restful, 
refreshing. For the benefit of readers who have not vet 
used a pinhole in place of a lens this article will give 
the needed information in the simplest words. 


(1) Any camera can be used, provided the whole lens 
or glass parts of it can be temporarily removed. 
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PINHOLE PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN THE SPRING. 


SUGGESTED EXPOSURES. 


(2) As a pinhole exposure is a matter of seconds or 
minutes, the camera needs some steady support—pre- 
ferably a tripod, but a wall, gate post, window ledge, 
etc. may often be used. 

(3) The simplest procedure is to remove the front 
and back glass parts of the lens, leaving the lens tube 
їп situ. Out of thin card, or preferably thin metal, 
brass, copper, aluminium, cut a circular disc just large 
enough to fit easily inside the lens tube and close up 
to the stop. 

(4) In the centre of this card or metal disc the so- 
called “ pinhole ” is usually made with a needle. 

(5) The centre of the disc is easily found with sufh- 
cient correctness when the smallest stop of the lens is in 
position. 

(6) If card be used, a small necdle is held in a pen- 
holder, its point made red hot in a candle flame, and the 
card touched by the red-hot point. This chars the card 
sufficiently for the needle when cool to be inserted and 
the hole made of the required size. 

(7) If metal be used, a needle mav be snapped across 
about the middle part and the stouter half used as a 
punch. The metal disc is best supported on a piece of 
lead or hard wood. Or by holding the whole needle 
in a penholder, and twirling the holder between finger 
and thumb, one can with patience use it as a drill. 

(8) Anything in the way of burs on either side of the 
hole should be removed as far as possible. But extreme 
accuracy in the roundness of the hole is not really 
essential. 

(9) The pierced card should be blacked on both sides 
with water colour, ink, etc. The metal disc, copper or 
brass, may be blackened by holding it just over a 
flame of burning sulphur, or dipping it in а strong solu- 
tion of copper sulphate, and then slowly heating it 
over a gas flame. For an even and good blackening 
effect the meta] must first be thoroughly well cleaned 
with finest emery cloth. 

(то) The easiest wav is to select and arrange the picture 
on the ground glass in the usual way with a lens. Then 
remove the lens glasses and insert the pinhole disc. 
Another and more elastic plan is to remove the ground 
glass and lens glasses, rotate the camera on its screw, 
insert the smallest stop, and look through towards the 
open end of the camera. This plan enables us to control 
the picture angle to any extent by altering the distance 
between the eye-viewing aperture and open end of the 
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camera. The camera is then rotated on its screw until 
what was seen in the centre of the view through the 
open end is now seen in the centre with the camera 
rotated to its exact reverse position. 


(11) One cannot precisely say that a pinhole used in 
this way has a focus. But still it falls out that for 
each different distance between hole and plate there is 
a corresponding size of hole which gives the sharpest 
definition effect. It is not at all a case of the smaller 
the hole the sharper the picture. The subjoined table 
shows at a glance the best size (diameter) of hole for 
various camera (hole to plate) lengths : 


PINHOLE (EXPOSURE, ETC.) TABLE. 


Extension. Needle. Hole. 58 Time 0. . F. B. 
12 6 1/34 44 1.30 2.15 4.30 
IO 7 1/38 38 I.20 2.0 4.0 

8 8 1/44 33 1.5 1. 40 3.20 
6 9 1/50 24 50 1.15 2.30 
4 IO 1/00 16 32 ‚50 1.40 
3 II 1/70 12 25 30 1.12 
22 12 1/77 10 10 ‚30 1.0 


(12) Now a few words as to what the accompanying 
table can tell us. On the left the first column gives in 
inches the distance between the pinhole and plate or 
camera extension. We may regard 6 inches as a very 
generally suitable distance for quarter-plate pictures. 
But for wide-angle subjects—street pictures—4 тау be 
preferable, while for open distant landscape 3 might be 
preferred. The second column gives us the No. of 
needle in Milward's sharps; and the third column gives 
the diameter of the thickest part of the needle. Thus 
a No. 9 needle is 1-50th inch diameter at its thickest 
part. The horizontal lines show the best size of hole 
for each camera distance. Thus for 6 inch distance a 
hole r-5oth inch diameter is best. But at the same time 
there is in practice a good deal of possible licence here. 
Thus one might use a 1-5oth hole at 4, 6, or 8 inches and 
see very little difference in the matter of sharpness. 
Or otherwise one might use r-44th, r-5oth, or 1-60th 
at 6 inches and see but little difference. Still, what dif- 
ference there is is indicated by the figures in the“table. 

F/S Time Factor Column.—This column “will show at 
a glance the number of minutes equivalent to a lens 
working at Е/8 and requiring I secOnd exposure. Sup- 
pose, for example, we are photographing some still- 
life object outdoors, e.g., a piece of architectural carving, 
which requires an exposure of І second with F/8, then 
the table shows what the corresponding pinhole exposure 
is, e.g., 33 minutes with a 1-44th hole at 8 inches, or 
24 minutes with 1-50th at 6 inches distance. As, how- 
ever, such a long exposure as I second with F/8 is some- 
what exceptional in outdoor work, equivalent exposures 
for three much more common and just now seasonable 
types of subject have been added: 

O. L.—Stands for ordinary landscape in which there 
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are no very near or dark foreground subjects; light 

buildings, river and shipping, pastoral scenery. 
F.—Foreground subjects, i.e., open street scenes, 

ordinary landscape with strong-contrast foreground. 
B.— Buildings, i.e., exteriors, ordinary street subjects. 


General Conditions.—Mav. Bright, diffused light, or 
sun and light clouds. 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Extra rapid 
plate—H. and D. 200. Watkins 315, Wynne 115. 

The above exposures may safely even be doubled. Self- 
screen. rapid plates тау with great advantage be 
used. If of speed noticeably slower than 200 H. and 
D. the exposures must be correspondingly augmented. 
Thus a plate of speed 150 Н. and D. would require 
one-third more exposure than one of 200 speed, e.g., 
the 150 plate would require 4 minutes where the 200 
plate required 3 minutes. 

(13) Development calls for but few remarks. The 
beginner is apt to be perturbed by the slight general 
fog veil which practically always covers the entire 
picture. But when the plate is fixed and dried, this 
almost vanishes, and its effect on the print is negligible. 
The beginner, owing to the soft definition appearance 
of the 1mage, is also verv apt to over-develop his first 
few pinhole negatives. A tendency towards softness 
rather than hardness 1s generally to be preferred. 

Printing papers of almost any except the shiny or 
smooth kind are suitable. Very rough surfaces are not 
advisable except for large-size prints, 15 bv 12 and larger. 

(14) Subjects: The one chief thing to aim at in the 
choice of a subject is a broad arrangement of light and 
shade, i.e., the light, the dark, the half tones each in 
large simple masses. Anything tending towards patchy 
or spotty effect 1s especially to be avoided. Do not 
forget that a pinhole negative does comparatively httle 
in the wav of rendering fine detail, so that the eve 15 
all the more at liberty to take notice of general form, 
hight and shade, rhythm and accent. 

(15) Movement : What about moving objects? The 
answer is, it greatly depends on the kind and extent 
of the movements. Bodies in continuous movement, if 
at all rapid, are not in any one place long enough to 
affect the plate. Thus we may photograph a street 
scene, giving, let us say, 3 minutes’ exposure, when there 
are people passing to and Fro all the time, and on develop- 
ment find the negative shows no trace of any of these 
moving persons. On the other hand, trees, reeds, etc., 
gentlv oscillating to and fro in the wind will come out 
very much as though thev were still all the time, owing 
to the total time the body was in one position being 
considerably greater than the period during which 
it was in various other positions. 

Usually in Spring time there are bright, airy breezes, 
with appreciable periods of rest; the leaves are still 
small and offer little resistance to the wind. So that 
for pinhole work this season is generally quite suitable. 


— — —á $i — — 


The M. 4. A. 4. Camera Club of Montreal held its ninth annual 
exhibition from March 29 to April 3, in the club rooms, 250, 
Peel Street. Exhibits were received from many parts of Canada 
and the United States and also from Great Britain. The high 
standard of work shown ranked the exhibition as being the best 
and most interesting in the club's history. Messrs. William 
Brymner (president of the Royal Canadian Academy), Walter 
Mackenzie, and Sidney Carter again acted as judges. The 
pictures were divided into four classes : figure studies, landscapes, 
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waterscapes, and genre, a silver and a bronze plaque being awarded 
in each class. The prize and honourable mention list was as 
follows :—Class A (figure studies): Ist, Geo. Alexander; 
and, B. J. Morris; hon. mention, C. С. Ashley. Class B 
(landscapes): Ist, B. J. Morris; 2nd, C. W. Christiansen: 
hon. mention, B. B. Pinkerton, С. Н. Kahn, B. F. Langland. 
Class C (waterscapes) : rst, C. Macnamara, 2nd, C. Adkin. 
Class D (genre) : rst, C. W. Christiansen ; 2nd, Wm. A. Guyton ; 
hon. mention, Wm. A. Guvton. 
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THE SULPHIDE TONING OF P.O.P. 


By H. W. WINTER. 


Special to The Amateur Phctographer and Photographic News." 


T is possible that others may have tried the process 
about to be described, but at all events I have never 
seen it in print, nor have I met anyone who has 

practised it. 

Whether it will compete with gold toning in the per- 
manency of its results I cannot yet state, because the 
prints made by it that I have by me are only a few months 
old ; so far, however, they show no signs of deterioration. 
In any case, for many purposes the question of permanency 
is of quite secondary importance, and where this is so 
this method of toning has much to recommend it on account 
of its cheapness, its simplicity, and the certainty of its 
results. 

There are no stock solutions to spoil by keeping ; there 
is no tiresome mixing, as in the case of the gold bath ; 
and no uncertainty as to the colour of the finished print, 
as there often is if one does not use just the proper amount 
of gold in the latter; and, moreover, the toning is not 
influenced to any great extent by temperature. 

As far as I can see at present, there is only one pitfall, 
and that is consequent upon the rapid action of the toning 
bath, which necessitates a careful watching of the print, and 
its removal from the bath, and instant washing, just prior 
to the full tone being reached. This is the chief point on 
which the success of the operation depends, since too long 
an immersion is likely to result in a print of very unpleasing 
appearance. 

The paper to be used is ordinary P.O.P. (not, of course, 
the self-toning variety), and printing is to be carried out 
as usual, to a depth slightly less than is necessary for 
gold toning, the very highest lights being maintained 
practically clear. The print is then to be fixed in a hypo 
bath of ordinary strength (say 1 oz. of hypo to 7 oz. 
water) for ten minutes, after which I recommend washing 
in running water ícr about fifteen minutes. It is not 
necessary, however, to wash free from hypo, since the 
presence of hypo does not appear to influence the toning 
in any way. When I first used the method, I washed in 
water before fixing, as one does in ordinary gold toning, 
but this course seems to be quite unnecessary. 

The fixed and washed print is next placed in a very 
weak solution of potassium sulphide, the exact strength 
of which is of no material importance, however, provided 


that it be not too concentrated. A formula which gives 
the maximum strength is :— 


Potassium sulphide 
Water 


Tap-water may be used in making up this solution, which 
may also be used till it is exhausted—that is, when it has 
lost its yellow colour. On immersion in this bath the 
print will immediately lose its yellowish tint, and pass 
through fairly well-defined stages of reddish brown, brown, 
and purplish brown, to which will succeed a paler colour 
approaching scpia ; this last, however, is generally uneven, 
the lighter tones being specially degraded. The purple- 
brown stage is, in my opinion, the most handsome, but, 
unfortunately, if left so long, the print has a tendency to 
pass to the next and unpleasant stage before one can 
arrest the toning action. It is therefore safer to remove 
it to the washing tank the moment the brown tone is 
reached. 

As indicated above, the action of the sulphide solution 
is extremely rapid, and consequently the prints must be 
manipulated singly in it; indeed, the best plan is not to 
allow them to leave the hand at all, but to hold them by 
one corner so that they may be slipped out into the wash- 
water with as little loss of time as possible. Since toning 
is only a matter of seconds, this is not particularly tedious. 

А thorough washing in running water, such as is usuallv 
given to eliminate hypo, will complete the process, and, 
when dry, the prints should be quite evenly toned to a 
warm brown colour. 

I have tried to modifv the toning action by using the 
ferricyanide and bromide solution as ordinarily employed 
in the sulphide toning of bromide prints, and also with 
my chromic-hydrochloric acid mixture (as previously 
published in THE А. P.), but my experiments did not lead 
to any successful result, and I have therefore simply 
recorded the foregoing straightforward method of working, 
as it was first tried, thinking that it may be of some interest, 
and perhaps use, to any who care to try processes which 
lie off the beaten track of everyday photography. 


I grain Or 0.5 gram. 
52 OZ. Or I,000 C.c.* 


* The addition of a few drops of alkali (either ammonia or 
solution of caustic soda or potash) will improve the keeping 
quality of this solution, but is not essential to the toning action, 


— 22. ̃ — — 
A NEW EDITION OF THE “WATKINS MANUAL.” 


GEE the introduction of the Watkins system of timing 

exposures the little manual written by Mr. Alfred Watkins, 
F.R.P.S., has been regarded as a practical guide to the photo- 
grapher who wishes to succced in obtaining perfect nega- 
tives. The Manual has grown as Mr. Watkins’ experiments 
and researches have extended, and now in the sixth edition, 
which has just been issued, we have a handy volume of 140 
pages, full of practical information on matters that concern 
both beginners and advanced workers who desire to get the best 


out of their plates and films by means of correct methods of 
exposure and development. Mr. Watkins writes with the 
authority of the acknowledged expert in these matters, and. 
in addition to the mass of information contained in the previous 
cditions, notes on the subjects of Making Time and Tempera- 
ture Tables,” and Kinematograph, Telephoto, and Colour- 
plate Exposures have been included. The book sells at a 
shilling, and is obtainable from the Watkins Meter Company, 
Hereford. 
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HE swan, for its graceful form and 
movements, has always attracted the 


painter and the poet. Its size and general 
lightness of colour give us a pleasing play 
of direct light and reflections. Thus 
Wordsworth says : 


““ Theswan on still Saint Mary's Lake, 
Float double, swan and shadow.“ 


But we monochrome photographers have 
to remember that in nature no small part 
of the charm of reflection effect is due to 
the subtle play of echoed colours, which, 
of course, are absent from our ordinary 
prints, so that reflection effects are usually 
disappointing. 

Now it is interesting to note that the 
swan's chief feature as regards form 15 
its long neck, which gives the bird its 
characteristic gracefulness. All mammals 
are alike in having no more than seven 
bones (vertebrae) in the neck. This is 
equally true of the giraffe and the hippo- 
potamus, to mention two extremes. In 
birds, however, sixteen cervical vertebrae 
or neck bones are not unconimon, while 
in the swan and some others the number 
is considerably more (e. g.. 25), which of 
course in part accounts for the mobile 
nature as well as the length of neck. 

In the two little pictures before us it 
is very interesting to note certain points 
of strongly contrasted differences, cach 


B.— A Happy 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


FAMILY. By T. 


Glendening. 


Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC News 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners' Com 


tition or the Advanced Workers' 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


bearing its own hints and lessons. Thus 
in А we have one bird, while in B we have 
more than we can count without some 
effort. In A the single white bird forms 
a simple and direct and at the same time 
a telling accent. It seizes and retains 
attention. But in B, while the eye is 
attracted by the birds in a general kind 
of way, our attention is cut up as it were, 
spread over several points, and no very 
acceptable impressions are conveyed. In 
A we have the lesson of simplicity, and 
strength and directness of effect, while 
in B our interest is scattered and fleeting. 

Then as regards the water: in A the 
light bird and 
shadowed water 
bring the two 
ends of the scale 
of light and 
shade into close 
contrast, and 
this helps to con- 
centrate atten-. 
tion. This bring- 
ing together of 
extremes is a 
very familiar 
device among 
painters, and 
many of the 
greatest artists, 
past and present, 
employ it at 
times. But the 
student is not hereby to jump to the 
conclusion that it is a royal road to success. 
It is good at times but by no means 
always desirable. In B the water is more 
surface-disturbed bv the numerous birds, 
old and young, and so it is broken up 
into many small patches of light and dark. 
These scattered patches in their way add 
to the confusion of effect. 

Now with regard to the background 
portion of the scene. In А the worker has 
very wisely cut away the upper parts of 
the trees, so that they shall not attract 
our attention away from the chief subiect 
of the work ; but in B we have a trce and 
foliage background of a somewhat com- 
plicated and more or less spotty character. 

This leads us on to consider the all— 
important topic of light and shade. In 
A we have a comparatively large central 
expanse of darkish and moderately calm 
water, broken in the nearer part by 
subdued ripples giving a little variation. 
The nearer portions of the river banks are 
fairly dark for the most part. But the 
dark decapitated tree trunks against a 
considerably light ground—which in the 
small picture suggests sky, but in the 
larger original is more suggestive of sunlit 
meadow land in the distance—gives us a 
somewhat undesirable patchy appearance. 
This, in conjunction with the cut up nearer 
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OF THE SWAN. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


parts, gives the whole print a scattered 
look. Bear in mind that while simplicity, 
concentration, and strength are three 
different things, they are closely con- 
nected. 

There is another point of difference 
between these two prints which is worth 
mentioning. In print A the longer side 
is horizontal, while in B it is vertical. 
Now understand that we must not 
attempt to make anything like а rule 
in this matter. At the same time, how- 
ever, we may observe that a long upright- 
shaped picture seems i» general to be 
associated with the idea of stability. 


By G. E. Williams. 
Thus the verticality of buildings and trees 
often (but not always) seems to call for 
an upright long side, while on calm water 
we often get the general notion of hori- 
zontality—expanse spread out to our 
rght and left. Thus in the two cases 
before us the long horizontal arrangement 
of A seems to suit the idea of a calm water 
foreground subject better than the vertical 
length of print B. But once again note 
we say “ in general,“ “ often, “ usually," 
and so on ; still, there are many exceptions 
to this generality, and so we have to 
consider each case on its own merits. 
Technically speaking, print B shows a 
somewhat better general quality, but 
while good technical work is always 
desirable and to be striven for, we must 
remember that good technique by itself 
will not make a picture. It is only a 
means to an end, and not the end itself. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 

POWDER COLOUR OILS FOR PRINTING.—Ordinary powder 
colours obtainable at oilshops can be made use of for both oil 
and bromoil prints. With a suitable paper and a print or 
enlargement of a fair size, the coarseness of the powder gives a 
pleasing effect, very much resembling an artist’s crayon draw- 
ing. The pigment can be quickly prepared for use by purchasing, 
say, a pennyworth of lampblack, and putting a very small 
amount of it on a palette or slab, then mixing up with it the 
smallest quantity possible of Japan gold size, or matt varnish, 
and a very tiny spot of linseed oil. Great care should be taken 
that only a very little linseed oil is used, as a very little drop 
too much will so soften the pigment as to render it useless, and 
it will also prove a great hindrance to the rapid drying of the 
pigmented print. If the pigment is found too hard to work 
satisfactorily, tube medium can be employed for thinning 
purposes, or in some cases just a touch of linseed oil. If desired, 
the pigment can be made a deal finer by working it about on the 
palette with a palette knife, or powder colours sold by artists’ 
colourmen can be used instead. These are a good deal finer, but 
more expensive to buy.—H. H. . 

Ф Ф 

Drops.—Measuring quantities by drops is a very inac- 
curate procedure. The number of drops which go to make a 
fluid drachm, i.e. 60 minims, may vary from 10 to 12 in the case 
of a viscid substance like honey, treacle, Venice turpentine, to 
250-300 as in the case of a mobile fluid like ether, alcohol, chloro- 
form. As heat makes liquid more mobile it reduces the size 
of the drops. Again, the thickness of the edge of the vessel 
makes a difference. Dropping from a thick-lipped bottle gives 
larger drops than those from a thin vessel. The shape also of 
the vessel is a factor. A sharply pointed small spout gives 
smaller drops than does a broad lip. The following may be 
taken as a very rough guide as to the number of drops per 
drachm under average conditions :—Water 70, hydrochloric 
acid 70, nitric acid go, sulphuric acid тоо, alcohol 150, ether 250, 
acetic acid тоо, oils 100-200. Dropping bottles should be tested 
to see how many drops go to a fluid drachm, i.e. 60 minims. 
* Ф Ф 


DROPPING BOTTLES may be arranged in various quite simple 
ways to suit the contents of the bottle and convenience of the 
user. The following are all worth noting :—(1) A small glass 
rod is inserted into the cork of the bottle, and reaching nearly 
to the bottom of the bottle. This is a useful form where only 
one or two drops are required—for instance, when a fairly 
strong solution of potas. permanganate is used to impart a pale 
pink to a little water when testing for hypo. (2) A piece of glass 
tube is taken of length about 2 inches long. About 2 inch from 
the end this tube is bent at right angles. The longer leg of the 
tube is passed through the cork of the bottle so as to project 
] inch or so beyond the inside surface of the cork. (3) Two 
narrow nicks are cut at opposite sides—long ways—of the cork. 
(4) An ink (pen) filler (glass tube and rubber bulb) is inserted 
through the cork of the bottle. For accurate work each drop- 
ping bottle should be tested to see how many of its drops are 
required to make a fluid drachm, i.e. 60 minims.—F. C. L. 

* * * 


To CLEAN PHOTOGRAPHIC TRAYS add enough water to ordinary 
washing soda to make a thick paste and use this in scouring out 
developing and other trays. It is surprising how much dirt 
one can remove from a tray that is apparently clean, and this 
dirt, if not removed, is inclined to cause trouble that is not always 
traceable to the right source. My method is to rinse the tray 
and then add about a tablespoonful of the soda. The rinse 
water adhering to the tray after it is emptied will be cnough 
to moisten the soda sufficiently to form a paste. Common salt 
can also be used, but I prefer the soda.  Travs should, of course, 
be thoroughly rinsed after scouring as advised.—L. N. S. in 
Camera Craft. 
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A PURE PASTE FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
AND A NEW IDEA IN PASTE-POTS. 


HE name of the Dennison Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of 
Kingswav, London, is probably familiar to all photo- 
graphers in connection with the popular passe-partout mounting 
outfits and binders supplied by the firm. The fact that they 
make a mounting paste of great purity and remarkable tenacity 
may not be so well known. | 
We have recently had an 
opportunity of testing this 
paste, which is of a very 
agreeable consistency for 
ready application to the 
backs of prints. It spreads 
evenly and smoothly, and 
a thin film of the paste 
can be applied with the 
greatest ease and with the 
knowledge that it will stick 
permanently. The paste 
may be applied either by 
brush or with the finger- 
tip, and we have every 
confidence in recommending 
it to the notice of our readers. The form in which it is put up 
is also noteworthy. Jars of a novel and ingenious pattern are 
used ; their form is indicated in the illustration herewith. In 
these jars the paste is divided into two equal parts, each sealed 
with a paraffin coating to prevent evaporation. Between the 
two parts is a small glass reservoir to hold water, so that the 
brush may be kept moist and ready for immediate use. The 
lid screws tight over contents, including the brush, so that air 
is excluded. This brush-well jar contains six ounces of paste, 
and costs one shilling. The paste is also sold in patent pin- 
tubes at 6d. We advise our readers to write to the Dennison 
Manufacturing Co. at the above address for further particulars 
and for catalogue of their passe-partout outfits. 
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* The А. P." Little Gallery Exhibition.—As announced last 
week, a one-man show of pictorial work by Mr. Н. Berssenbrugge, 
of Rotterdam, opens to-day (Monday, roth) at THE A. P. Little 
Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. We hope all our readers who 
are in town will endeavour to see this extremely interesting 
exhibition, which is open free daily from то a.m. to 6 p. m.; 
Saturdays, 10 a.m. to I p.m. A review of the pictures is, unfortu- 
nately, crowded out of the present issue. 


The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. А one-man show 
of pictorial work by Mr. Dan Dunlop, of Motherwell, will be 
opened this week. 


Royal Photographie 8oclety.—On Tuesday, May 11, there will 
be opened a house exhibition of photographs by members of 
the Scottish Federation. 

Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, W. C., 
has just issued a list giving full details of the revised prices for 
plates and cut films of all brands. Readers should write to the 
above address for a copy of the list, which will be found very 
handy for reference. 


The L.C.C. School of Photo-Engraving and Lithography at 
Bolt Court has just published the principal’s report for the 
session 1913-14. It forms a very handsome volume, containing 
many examples of work done by the pupils in photogravure, 
line-etching, half-tone, colour, etc. Mr. A. J. Bull, the principal, 
and all those associated with him are to be congratulated upon 
the excellent results achieved. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Photomicrographic Society 
will be held on Wednesday, May 12, at King's College Bacterio- 
logical Laboratories, 62, Chandos Street, W.C., at 8 p.m., when 
the president and ofhcers for the next session will be clected, 
and there will be an exhibition of apparatus, etc. Visitors will 
be welcomed. The hon. sec. is Mr. J. G. Bradbury, 1, Hogarth 
Hill, Finchley Road, Hendon, London, N.W. 
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Special to “ The 
A. P. and P. N.“ 


T the 
southern parts of England will be bursting 
into billowy white masses of bloom. 

These trees form a very valuable subject 


present moment the fruit trees in the 


for the camera. Unlike most other trees, the cherry 
blossoms come previous to the leaf, with the result 
that from a very short distance they appear almost 
as though they have passed through a heavy snow- 
storm. When seen on a sunny spring day, with a vault 
of blue as a background, few photographers can resist 
their fascination. 

Although Kent is supposed to have the finest cherry 
orchards, there are other counties which grow sufficient 
trees to satisfy the needs of the photographer, for it 
must be remembered that in this branch of the art 
it is not the largest number of trees which make the 
best picture. A few well-covered specimens in a pic- 
turesque corner of an orchard are more likely to give a 
pleasing picture than the largest area under cultivation. 

I have in my mind the county of Buckinghamshire 
as an ideal for the camera artist who wishes to secure 
some pleasing renderings of these pretty trees. It is 
within an hour's railway ride of London. 

Next to snow scenes, there is nothing more difficult 
to portray than these blossoms ; in fact, the rule 
which applies to snow photography holds good. “ Ex- 
pose for the high lights, and let the shadows take care 
of themselves," is a good rule. 

The whole theme is practically black and white, and 
exposures can be cut down to an amazing extent. 
Backed orthochromatic plates are very good for this 
class of work, when used in conjunction with a deep 
screen, at least a “by 5 being the lightest which will 
give a correct rendering. 

It is vitally important that the blue of the sky be 
held back, as otherwise the bloom cannot be seen against 
the sky (which would photograph the same tone if 
an exposure was made and a screen omitted). 

The so-called ''non-filter," “ Self-screened, and 
similar plates which have the screen incorporated in 
the emulsion are splendid for this work, giving a very 
true rendering provided the exposure is nearly correct. 

Now, with regard to the actual exposures required. 
Take, as an example, a bright sunny morning in May, 
and the trees well in bloom. On the focussing screen 
this will make a gorgeous colour picture, the white 
blossom showing several tones lighter than the sky, 
which appears unduly dark. This is the effect which 
must be secured if a truthful rendering is to be obtained. 

Now, if the worker has had no previous experience 
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BLOSSOMS. 


By CLARENCE FONTINC. 


in this form of photography, he will always over-expose, 
and do so to a dangerous extent. With a stop F/16 in 
position and a rapid ortho plate, plus a x5 screen, 
an exposure of } second will give a well-exposed 
negative, or if a rapid “© non-screen " plate is used, the 
exposure would be 1-25th at the same aperture. 

When developing, do not lose sight of the kind of 
negative which is required, and bear in mind the rule 
for the snow photograph. Keep the sky dark, and yet 
allow sufficient density in the blossom in order that it 
shall print white. This can be done by commencing 
with a well-restrained developer, bringing up the image 
slowly and under absolute control. If the exposure is 
correct, remove the plate as soon as the blossom has 
become dense enough, taking no heed of the landscape 
portion. Such a negative should be a nice clean 
moderately dense one, with almost clear glass, represent- 
ing the dark trunks of the trees. 

Apart from the lovely scenes made by these cherrv 
orchards, perhaps one of the delights of the day will be 
in listening to the unceasing hum of the bees in the 
branches. Truly one can then be in the frame of mind 
which caused a certain poet to write, The world for- 
gotten, by the world forgot." 


A Cherry Tree in Bloom. 
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HAMPDEN. 


BY CLARENCE PONTING, 
See article on “Photographing Spring Blossoms,” page 380. 
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OLD HOUSES ON THE CANAL. BV Н. BERSSENBRUGGE (Rotterdam). 
From the One- Man Show of Pictorial Pholographs now opén ai “ Тһе А. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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" BABY WON'T POSE.” 
BY 
H. BERSSENBRUGGE (Rotterdam). 


From the One-Man Show of 
Pictorial Photographs now open 
at * The A. P." Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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SCHELL. 


BY SHERRIL 


The original of this picture was exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 


THE POET, RUPERT BROOKE. 


Photograms of the Year." 
Our readers will regret to hear of the death in the Dardanelles of this rising young poet, who received a commission as Sub- Lieutenant in the 


From 4« 


Royal Naval Division last year. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Photographers Must Help and not Hinder. 


Manchester reminds its members that during the 
current period photography is by no means as free 
and open as it has been in previous years, and it 
is advisable to write beforehand to the chief officer 
of police for the district to be visited and obtain 


his permit. I have previously advised this course 
in all cases of arranged excursions. It will be 
obvious that photography is totally barred to every- 
one within reach of coast defences, whether they 
be temporary or permanent, and all military centres 
also. The question cropped up at the Yorkshire 
نی پا‎ sr Union's meeting at Dewsbury, when 
one member Wen eae of being stopped in photo- 
graphing a church. Where was the church? The 
reply was the answer as to why he was supped: 
It was near Doncaster, and this is a big military 
centre. We are apt to forget that a church is a 
fixed landmark to a probable enemy. No wonder 
there is necessity for drastic restrictions when 
another member could boast he had recently taken 
nearly a hundred photographs on the southern 
coast, and not been stopped by either military or 
police. If he could do it, so could a“ Hun.“ What 
annoyed me the most was to see the pleasure and 
delight he took in having broken regulations, which, 
after all, were made for his own protection and 
personal safety in common with that of the rest 
of us. 


Midland Federation Outing. 

May I remind the societies in the Midland Photo- 
graphic Federation that the annual summer outing 
of the federation is fixed for Tamworth on Saturday, 
May 29? I am in communication with Mr. Lewis 
Lloyd, the federation 5 on the details of 
his arrangements, which will be disclosed as soon 
as completed. In the meantime Mr. Lloyd wishes 
all societies to make an effort to attend. It will 
in all probability mean some additional sacrifice 
in view of increased cost in travelling, but it cannot 
be helped, and loyalty to the federation ideals is 
just as important as many other proofs of loyalty 
in the national cause. 


Models Taken on an Excursion. 

The ramble season of the Manchester Amateur 
Photographic Society opened most successfully with 
a visit to Belle Vue, which is the local name of 
Manchester’s Zoo. The light was poor, yet the 
results were good, for the officials very kindly 
helped by bringing out the larger animals into the 
open, and very successful pictures were secured. 
The importance of an ever-ready camera was illus- 
trated 5 an exciting incident that occurred with 
no one ready to snap. The record of the afternoon 
was thus missed. y the way, a novel feature is 
being introduced at one of the Manchester outings 
on Saturday, May 15, when they visit Kenyon Peel 
Hall, which is a fine old hall and а rare place for 
figure studies. The excursion is under the leader- 
ship of Mr. T. Lee Syms, who is taking models with 
him, and members are asked to bring their stand 
cameras with them. 


Blue Prints for Syllabuses. 

Several societies, in one way or another, have 
issued their club syllabuses with the aid of photo- 
graphic means, but 1 do not remember having seen 
a syllabus by the blue-print process, which, after 
all, is perhaps the most simple and the easiest 
method to manipulate. One arrived, however, 
this week from the secretary of the Padiham Photo- 
graphic Society, and is what architects would call 
a “blue” print, and is commonly used in that 
profession for the multiplication of drawings. It 
gives a very clear white outline on a solid blue back- 
ground, and is eminently suitable for the duplica- 
tion of a reasonable number of syllabuses. am, 
of course, referring to their greater use to the smaller 
societies, for with big societies and their many re- 

uirements nothing can beat the printing press. 
n the smaller numerical body perhaps the sugges- 
tion may be of use to the secretary in the issue of 
his list of summer rambles, if, like the Padiham 
secretary who sent in the ferro-prussiate print, he 
wishes to save the society several shillings at a time 
when economy is very necessary. 


An Excursion Outside the War Zone. 


One of the London excursions that is extremely 
popular with the members of whatever society 


undertake it is a visit to the Zoological Gardens, 
and this was very patent when the secretary of the 
South London Photographic Society put it to the 
members along with a number of other places 
suggested for an excursion. Almost to a man they 
voted for the Zoo, and so to the Zoo they went in 
force, and spent a very pleasant afternoon away 
from all war restrictions amidst a wealth of subjects. 
The antics of the bears on the Mappin terraces 
could alone afford material for dozens of exposures 
and an interesting photographic point was disclosed 
to those members who photographed the peacocks 
and other subjects through the wire netting: the 
wire was diffused into invisibility. It is not the 
first time the South London Society has visited the 
Zoo, nor is it intended as a final. Secretaries in 
the London area who have a vacant date may do 
worse than take the hint. 


Light at Bradford. 


Bradford is in the fortunate коп of having 
its lighting restrictions removed by the order of 
the military, and with the flood of light I find it 
has discovered a new secretary. Whether he has 
been hiding his light under the proverbial bushel I 
know not, but I am told much is expected of him. 
One or two hints which have come my way have 
indicated that Bradford required someone to brighten 
matters up a bit, and if this is accomplished that is 
all that need be said. The new president is Mr. 
W. H. Hammond ; the vice-presidents, E. Clough, 
A. Keighley, C. E. Lawson, J. F. Seaman, W. E. 
Townend, and W. H. Womersley; lanternists, 
W. Goldsworthy and E. T. Barker; treasurer, 
F. Toulson; portfolio secretary, E. T. Barker; 
and the new secretary, N. Duckworth, of 3o, Lapage 
Street, Leeds Road, Bradford. This society, with 
the numerous good workers it shelters and the 
unique facilities it enjoys for the showing of its 
work, should regularly and annually have its exhibi- 
tion. By comparison with Shefheld it is in quite 
as good a ''seam " for the purpose, yet falls far 
short of its ideals and results. 


Are You Inside or Outside ? 


The Coventry Photographic Club appears, accord- 
ing to the secretary's report, to be a bit disappointed 
with the year's results. The membership, despite 
the effort made, has not increased as was hoped for, 
yet, taking account of the period and the causes, 
there is not much to complain of. Several great 
improvements for the convenience of members 
have been made during the year, one of the principal 
being the installation of electric light in the club 
rooms ; and it is in consequence of extraordinary 
expenses that the balance sheet, for the first time 
for many years, shows a deficit. The exhibition 
reached a high standard, and the local war relief 
funds benefited accordingly to the tune of five 
guineas. Old Coventry has provided sufhcient 
pictures to base a ‘‘ record“ show upon with suc- 
cessful results, so do not grumble, Mr. Secretary, 
but “ carry on," as the council proposes, by having, 
as usual, the weekly meetings and outings for the 
summer. Your club rooms are so well fitted for 
work that, given the opportunity, the members 
will no doubt see that the dignity and prestige of 
the club do not suffer in any marked degree. 
Incidentally, if any Coventry photographers are 
outside the society, a note to the secretary (No. 7, 
Little Park Street) will remedy that omission. 


Lancashire Secretaries and Lecturers Meet. 


Somewhat unexpectedly, there was a big turn-up 
at the annual meeting of the secretaries and lec- 
turers of the Lancashire and Cheshire. Federation 
at Warrington, and the enthusiasm was equally 
surprising. Mr. Greenall, of Chorley, the president, 
welcomed the visitors, many of them possibly 
coming to Warrington for the first time. I am 
informed the welcome was very hearty, and the 
entertainment of the lecturers and secretaries left 
nothing to be desired. Several important discus- 
sions were raised on portíolios and lantern slides, 
the treatment of lecturers by both secretaries and 
societies, and the attitude of the union towards 
new colour work in photography. This is the one 
privileged day when growls can be as loud as they 
are long, and no doubt there are in some instances 
good ground for complaint. А funny incident was 
related to me by a lecturer who goes out with bromide 
enlarging to societies. He had finished his demon- 
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stration at a certain society which had included 
the illustration of the varying effects which may 
be obtained by the use cf different textures of bromide 
printing papers, and had used one sheet cach of 
some half-dozen packets of то by 8 bromide papers. 
One of the members wanted to know if he could 
beg the remaining sheets of the opened packets, 
as he did not expect the lecturer would want them. 
Rather a cool request, was it not? At least, so 
the lecturer thought, when he replied, ‘‘ Nay, lad, 
І can use 'em misen.” 


Secretary Wanted. 


Worthing Camera Club has a good balance sheet 
for the year, being some three pounds odd better 
than a year ago. Still I hear it came in for some 
criticism. I do not know how this critical spirit 
affects the finding of a secretary, but there was 
some difficulty in inducing anyone to undertake 
the duties, and the job is an open one for volunteers. 
Dr. W. A. Gostling is re-elected president, and Mr. 
Long re-elected treasurer. The annual exhibition 
will not, according to present arrangements, be 
promoted or held in 1915. 


Lecture and Competition. 


The summer session card of the Wallasey Amateur 
Photographic Society has just reached me, and I 
am glad to see a good programme has been arranged 
for this Cheshire federated society, which is for this 
year featuring still life, animal and bird photo- 
graphy along with portraits and figure studies. A 
lecture is arranged on each subject, and the monthly 
competition on the same subject follows. 


Money Prizes. 


Burnley Camera Club, one of the societies in the 
Lancashire Federation and the Inter-Club Alliance, 
has issued a list of excursions, the main feature ot 
interest being that all selections are for the Saturday 
and the following Tuesday, thus providing interest 
for both sections in the society—the workers’ half- 
holiday and the shopkeepers’ holiday. Competi- 
tions are held in conjunction with the rambles, 
and—somewhat unusual for an amateurs’ society— 
money prizes of 1s. 6d. to 5s. are offered for best 
prints. The question of money prizes is a debatable 
subject for amateur photographers, yet unques- 
tionably at the present time it will be of the most 
practical use, and there is not much difference in 
principle between 5s. in money and ss. in materials. 


A Scottish Tournament. 


The lantern slide tournament of the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society is as interesting as it is exciting 
to the members who contribute to it. It is based 
on the principle of free criticism, and thus raises 
the standard of work in lantern slides. ‘ Any 
member may hand in slides; there is no entrance 
fee, and no entry form to fill up. The slides are 
handed to the honorary secretary, who gives them 
a number, and he alone is cognisant of the name 
of the competitor. These slides are projected upon 
the screen, and the members present vote upon 
them—no slide being allowed more than five votes 
There are two sections—junior and senior. The 
former is strictly limited to those members who 
have never previously won ап award for lantern 
slides. The votes are counted, and the twelve 
slides receiving the highest number of votes as 
adjudicated by the audience are thrown upon the 
screen and voted upon a second time." The four 
rlides receiving the highest number oí votes in each 
section are then finally voted upon, the first slide 
seceiving Mr. Blanc's guinea prize and the next 
two slides the society's medal. This society is 
seeking information from its members with the 
view of preparing a roll oí honour. 


How to Make Money. 


These words head the startling advertisement of 
the Dennistoun Amateur Photographic Association ; 
but if you read between the lines, it tells that for 
twopence per week or less you are admitted a full 
member, and can make first-class enlargements in 
their dark room, with the free use of all the enlarging 
tackle. Certainly they practise what they preach, 
if one may judge from the excellence of the exhibits 
shown at their tenth annual exhibition, held from 
April 17 to 24. I have seen some evidence of their 
earnestness, and congratulate them on their success. 
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A SAFE AND EFFECTIVE METHOD OF 
DARK-ROOM ILLUMINATION. 


INCE the early part of last year I 
have developed my plates (ultra- 
rapid orthochromatic) and films in a 
dark-room which is comfortable—though 
this may sound strange to some—by 
reason of the safe and effective method 
of illumination I have adopted since that 
time. 
The illuminant is daylight, the appara- 
tus easily arranged and inexpensive. 
Obtain, first of all, a sheet of ruby 
glass, cut to fit into the top half of the 
window, or we will say, for the purpose 
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of illustration, about eighteen inches 
square. This is fitted on the inside of 
the window over the ordinary clear glass, 
and held into position by a few tacks 
fixed into the window sash. Any re- 
maining portion of clear glass must be 
covered with opaque material—paper or 
cloth. 

Next take a sheet of stout cardboard, 
and fit this on the inside to cover the 
whole window. Cut from this, at a 
place opposite the ruby glass, a piece 
of the cardboard a foot square, so that 
the opening shows ruby glass only. 

Then take another piece of cardboard 
sufficiently large to cover this opening 
with a good margin overlapping. This 
latter piece is to form a door, and the 
hinge is made from a strip of gummed 
tape or linen. Fix this into position so 
that the door opens from left to right, 
and let the side which faces the ruby 
glass, i.e. the inside of the door, be lined 
with white paper. There is now a square 
of glass which can be completely obscured 
by shutting the cardboard door. It is 
an advantage to fasten a broad piece of 
linen from the top of the door to the 
cardboard, and from the bottom of the 
door to the cardboard. This serves a 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


double purpose; it forms a hood con- 
centrating the light on the white lining 
of the door, and if cut to proper breadth 
prevents the door being opened to such 
an extent as to allow direct light to enter 
the dark-room. 

On the left side of the window place 
a large sheet of white cardboard at such 
an angle that when the door is partially 
open the ruby light is reflected from the 
white paper lining on to the white sheet 
of cardboard, and from this reflected into 
the dark-room. By this simple arrange- 
ment the dark-room is flooded with a 
safe, reflected light only. 

The amount of light desired can, of 


course, be regulated by the 
extent to which the door is 
opened. 

As an elaboration of this 


method the top half of the win- 
dow can be arranged as described 
above, and the lower half fitted 
with orange glass and another 
door, this half being used during 


the development of bromide 
prints. 
Now that photographers are 


overhauling their dark-rooms in 
preparation for the coming 
photographically active part of 
the year, the above method of 
illumination can be confidently 
commended to their notice. 
J. 2. 
sit 


HOW TO MAKE LENS CAPS. 


T is astonishing, when one comes to 

think of it, the large number of photo- 
graphers who bestow so little care on their 
lenses that they do not protect them from 
damage by providing caps for this pur- 
pose. 

The tendency nowadays on the part of 
the manufacturer to directly limit the 
quantity of mount, which used to act as 
a safeguard to the lens surface, makes it 
all the more imperative to provide caps for 
both back and front combinations. I have 
an anastigmat by one of the English 
makers which is a striking example of 
this, and if I place the edge of a card 
across the mount of either front or back 
combinations the card actually touches 
the highest point of the lens's surface. 
The fact that the baseboard covers the lens 
when the camera is not in use is no valid 
reason for the absence of a cap. 

The less the lens surface is touched, the 
fonger will its brilliancy in negative pro- 
duction remain unimpaired, and cleaning 
should not be resorted to unless absolutely 
necessary. These occasions should not 
arise more than three or four times a year. 

Unfortunately these lens caps have an 
unhappy knack of getting lost, so that a 
method of making a really good home- 
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made article, always the exact size re- 
quired, may not come amiss, especially 
when the cost of production is so trifling 
as not to be worth consideration. All 
one requires is a few small pieces of fairly 
stout cardboard—postcards will do—a tube 
of seccotine, a roll of passe-partout, and 
some scraps of velvet, black for preference, 
which can generally be purloined from the 
work-basket at home. 

To make the caps proceed as follows: 
Cut a strip of the cardboard of convenient 
width, and black the edge which will 
come near the lens iris. Coat this with 
seccotine, and rub firmly into contact with 
a piece of the velvet. When thoroughly 
stuck, trim off the cloth to the size of the 
strip of cardboard. Now wrap the strip 
round the lens mount, velvet next the 
mount, and cut it to the exact size re- 
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Showing sections cut to fold over on top of cap. 


I. Velvet. 2. Cardboard. 
thicknesses). 


3. Passe-partout (six 
4 and 4a. Passe-partout. 


quired. Join the two ends with a small 
piece of passe-partout. 

Now cut sufficient of the passe-partout 
to give six wrappings to this strip, and of 
the same width as the strip itself. 
This is for the purpose of stiffening and 
adding strength to the strip. Moisten the 
passe-partout, which may conveniently be 
cut into five or six square lengths, and 
stick on round the strip while still on the 
lens mount. Now take the lens mount 
with the band still on, and mark out a 
circle on another piece of the cardboard 
by pencilling round the cap band on the 
lens mount. Cut the circle out just inside 
the pencil mark, apply seccotine to one 
side, and stick on to the back of another 
piece of velvet, and when thoroughly in 
contact trim the cloth to the shape of the 
cardboard circle. Now cut another strip 
of passe-partout, 1 in. wider than the cap 
band, moisten and stick round the band 
with the extra width projecting away from 
the iris, cutting off where the ends meet. 
Take the circle and seccotine the edges, 
and place inside the last piece of passe- 
partout and on top of the cardboard ring. 
Now cut the projecting 1 in. strip of passe- 
partout into sections of about 1 in. down 
to the cardboard cap Moisten these and 
stick down to the top of cap. When these 
are firmly stuck down stand the cap on 
a piece of black paper, and mark off 
another circle the size of the cap. Cut 
this out and paste down with seccotine to 
the front of the cap, and the job is 
finished. 

By reference to the sectional drawing it 
should be easy to follow the method of 
construction. I have found these caps 
thoroughly satisfactory in every way and 
they can be made in half an hour at a 
cost pf something less than one penny 
each. P. 
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New Series.—(19.) 


HE last two weeks 
our " Notes“ have 
been devoted to ex- 
posure and develop- 
ment of plates, and 
we have illustrated 
as far as that is 
possible by means 
of a half-tone re- 
production the ap- 
pearance of defec- 
tive and satisfactory 
negatives. Now as 
the negative is 
merely a tool for the production of a 
print, we naturally want to see what 
effect is obtained on printing our 
various negatives both correctly and 
incorrectly exposed and developed. 
When we study prints, and particu- 
larly reproductions from prints, we 
shall readily see that, difficult as it 
may be to say precisely what is wrong 
with the defective negative, it is much 
more difficult to diagnose defects in 
the negative when we only have its 
print to go by. 

Reference to the two previous weeks 
will show that we have two sets of 
negatives : the first set, illustrated in 
the issue of April 26, showed errors 
of exposure ; fig. 1 being over-exposed, 
fig. 2 correctly exposed, and fig. 3 


under-exposed. The second set, illus- 
trated in the issue of May 3, showed 
errors of development; fig. 1 showing 
oe - development, fig. 2 correct develop- 
ment, fig. 3 wnder-development, and 
fig. 4 very considerable under-develop- 
ment. 

This week we are giving reproduc- 
tions of the prints from these two sets 
of negatives, and to avoid confusion 
we have marked the second lot, 
showing errors of development, with 
an accent after the number. Print 
No. 2 is the same for both sets, so we 
only print it once. It illustrates 
correct exposure and correct develop- 
ment. All the other prints are more 
or less defective. We must make 
allowance for two things in these 
reproductions, that the half-tone black 
gives a softening grey tone to the 
highest lights, and that it fails to 
render the weak detail in the shadows. 
However, we shall be able to get some 
sort of a general idea even from the 
reproductions, and if readers would 
repeat the experiment, making for 
themselves a sct of negatives and 
prints from them, they would find 
the lesson thus gained very valuable 
indeed. 

Taking йр. 2 as the normal print. 
we may compare the others with it 


EXPOSURE AND DEVELOPMENT.—III. 


primarily, and with each other secon- 
darily. Fig. 1, for instance, a print 
from the over-exposed negative, shows 
all the characteristics of bad over- 
exposure. A plate to give so flat and 
muddy a result as this must have 
been grossly over-exposed, and if 
fully developed it is doubtful if such 
flatness would be obtained, unless the 
degree of over-exposure was at least 
twenty times. But it often happens 
that workers get similar results to 
fig. 1 because with some over-exposure 
they couple under-development. It is 
quite common to hear someone say, 
The image came up and then faded 
away, so I took the plate out and 
fixed it." Now this means that the 
plate was under-developed, developed 
for much too short a time. To 
realise the effect of this, let us look 
at fig. 4’, where we have a print from 
a correctly exposed but under-deve- 
loped plate. Realise that in this case 
longer development would have given 
a result like fig.1’; in fact, this is the 
only difference between fig. 4’ and 
fig. 1’, and it will at once be seen how 
under-development tends to muddy 
results. So turning again to fig. I, 
we have the result of great over- 
exposure, but we can readily imagine 
the result of a little less over-exposure 
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coupled with under-development as 
well. 

The lesson we want to learn then 
from prints 1 and 4' is 

(а) Over-exposure, if considerable, 
gives muddy results. 

(b) Under-development gives muddy 
results. 

(с) If the plate is over-exposed, 
particularly avoid under-development. 

Now we may turn our attention to 


fig. 3, which is from the under- 
exposed negative. In the original 


print the wall and ivy in shadow show 


detail in fig. 2, and no detail, the 
shadows being empty and without 


any richness, in fig. 3. This lack of 
richness in the shadows is charac- 
teristic of under-exposure, especially 
when the shadows occupy somewhat 
large areas. 

The tendency with under-exposure 
is to continue development beyond 
the normal time in the hope of getting 
some detail in the shadows. But if 
we have been using a normal develop- 
ing solution for a normal time, it is 
doubtful if prolonged development 
will bring out any more detail. Even 
if it does, it so increases the density 


of the high lights that when they 
are printed out the weak detail 
obtained in the shadows will be buried. 
Over-development with under-expo- 
sure would give a harsh result. 

In fig. 1° we have correct exposure 
with over-development, and, as may 
be seen, the result is very black and 
white. Yet the shadows show quite 
good strong detail. How much worse 
then would be the result of over- 
development with under-exposure ! 
It ‘is true that there are certain 


methods of dealing with under-expo- 


sure which in experienced hands may 
sometimes give improved results, but 
we are anxious that the novice should 
stick to the more or less mechanical 
method of development, and so be 
enabled to concentrate his attention 
on systematising his exposures. 

We have only left fig. 3’ for con- 
sideration, and that may best be 
taken with the others of its set, figs. 
І, 2, and 4’. If these are arranged 
in a row we shall see that, commencing 
with fig. 4’, the print from the much 
under-developed negative, each in- 
crease of development gives blacker 
shadows and whiter high lights, or, 
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in other words, an increase of con- 
trast, or a pluckier print. 

From these illustrations we may 
learn how to modify our results when 
it becomes necessary to do so. Thus 
we have seen that in making our 
negatives— 

(a) Over-exposure 
muddy results. 

(b Under-development gives 
results. 

(c) Under-exposure or short expo- 
sure gives clear shadows. 

(d) Over-development gives vigorous 
contrasts. 

It sometimes happens that we have 
a subject of great contrast, and that 
we wish to obtain a soft negative from 
it. Or we may have a soft print, 
and decide to copy it and to obtain 
a vigorous negative. Under such cir- 
cumstances we may remember the 
following rule :— 

Full exposure and short develop- 
ment gives softness. 

Brief exposure and long develop- 
ment gives vigour. 

This is of use principally when 
making special negatives, or when 
copying prints of various kinds. 
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АМСК 
PLATE 


successfully portrays the freshness of Spring Flowers and Foliage. 
YELLOWS AND GREENS CORRECTLY RENDERED IN 
MONOCHROME WITHOUT A LIGHT FILTER. 


Its high speed makes it as suitable for instantaneous exposures 


in bright light as it is for time exposures in subdued light. 


It is quite free from inherent fog, and practically non-halative 


even when used unbacked. 
Specially recommended for Amateur Portrait Studies, as it 


renders retouching almost unnecessary. 


ILLUSTRATED ANTI-SCREEN BOOKLET AND EXPOSURE TABLE 


free on application to your Dealer, or to 


WELLINGTON & WARD — ELSIREE, HERTS. 


NOTE: ALL DEALERS stock the ANTI-SCREEN PLATE. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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Folding Pocket Camera, 
| The N. & G. 


M « SIBYL.” 


Models for 
PLATES and FILM-PACKS 
or Models for ROLL-FILMS. 


4% X 6 cm. Vest Pocket 
"BABY . 


34 x 23 6} 


e t 


“ NEW SPECIAL SiBYL.” 
АШ“ NEW IDEAL SIBYL." 


Use а "SIBYL" for 
PERFECT results. 


The STANDARD of 
CHEAPNESS is VALUE. 


Ask your dealer about BRITISH-M. ADE ` NV. & G” SIBYL CA MERA. S. 
THE NEW DOUBLE BOOK- FORM METAL DARK SLIDE. 
THE MOST PERFECT METAL 
SLIDE YET DESIGNED. 
N. & G MAKE AND FINISH. 
Ease of Loading and Unloading. 
Perfect Registration of Sensitive 
Surface. 

No Fingering «f Plates, and no 

roken Nails 

Constructed in Brass and 
German Silver. ! 

P RICES. —4:x6cm. 7/6 
3i x 2} or 63x9cm. 10/- 
1-pl. (ге: dy later) 12 6 

BRITISH.“ 


LONDON MADE. 

We are reluctantly compelled t announce an advance of 10 per cent.on our List 

Prices of C re чире and Sundries of our manujacture, owing cag ع‎ increased 
price of raw materials, lenses, etc., consequent on the 


_NEWMAN & GUARDIA, Ltd., К, RATHBONE prace 


The WORLD'S Leading | 


W. 


Speed Plus Quality 


The Ross Xpres Lens 


F 45 


The Ross Xpres Lens works at F 4:5—more than 200^, faster than an ordinary R. R. Lens 


In addition to this extreme speed, the definition, covering power and accuracy of correction 
given by the Ross Xpres Lens at full aperture allows of enlargement to any degree without 


The Ross Xpres Lens shortens vour exposures, enables you to work in dull weather, and 
gives you perfect results when it is impossible to achieve success with an ordinary lens. 


Send for full particulars and prices 


Ross Ltd., Clapham Common, London, S.W. 


„ы 


Develop your films in comfort with an efficient 
"Low'' Electric Hand Lamp. Throws a soft, 
diffused light just where you want it. Fitted with 
powerful dry battery of 4 c.p., it burns 20 hours at 
costof 1d. an hour. Fitted with ruby and white glass. 
Detachable handle for hanging, also carrying handle. 


15/- post free; 

refills, 2/- each. 
Send money order to-night. 
Money back if you're not delighted. 


A i Electrical 


28^ Renfi 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 


d Street, Glasgow 


Howar 
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ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


to the Editor, 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


TOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W. C., and marked Query or “ Criticism " on the outside. 


Рно 
Queries should be written оп one side of the paper only. 


Diffusion. 
When wor wi i 
where a nuss а is сао нро wee 
is it best to introduce this effect, viz.: (т) 
making the transparency, (2) second negative, 
(3) print ? e А. S. (Streatham). 
One may here be largely governed by 
convenience, but the advantage, if any, 
points to introducing the needed softness 
at the last (print) stage, as this enables 
one the more easily to vary the degree of 
softness in different prints. Furthermore, 
one can get a soft diffused print from a 
sharp negative, but not the reverse. So 
if in stage 1 or 2 too much softness is 
introduced you could not remedy this in 
stage 3. 


Enlarger. 
I contemplate getting an enlarger. What is the 
difference in practice between the reflector type 
and condenser ty From which is one most 
likely to get the t result ? 
F. W. R. (Dorchester). 
The reflector method is the slower one as 
regards exposure, but this difference is 
not very important. It is easier to 
get even illumination by the reflector 
system, and also this does not limit one 
so much as regards sizes. Equally good 
results are obtained in both ways. The 
reflector in general works out the cheaper 
way. 
Enlarger. 
I contemplate making a vertical enlarger with 
3 in. focus lens, lining the illuminant chamber 
with a mirror. What easily obtainable material 
could I use between lamp and negative to get 
even illumination? What is tracing cloth ? 
Would тоо c.p. light be sufficient for enlarging 
2} by 21 in. to, say, 12 by 12 in.? 
V. Н. S. (Exeter). 
We venture to doubt your finding any 
material that, used in the way you de- 
scribe, would—without a condenser—give 
sufficiently even illumination. But there 
is no reason why you should not try either 
finely ground glass or tracing cloth. This 
last-named, obtainable at artists’ supply 
stores, is a kind of linen-like (woven) 
fabric, rendered translucent by some 
waxing process. It is used by architects 
for the making of plan tracings, as it does 
not tear as paper does. Usual price about 
15. to Is. 6d. per square yard. 
Radiography Screens. 
Shall be glad to know the metbod employed in 
the making of screens for radiography. 
W. H. S. (Leytonstone). 
We believe the making of these screens 
is more or less a trade secret. But have 


heard that they may be made by coating 
a sheet of glass with a filtered solution 
of gelatine, letting this set and cool, and 
then while swollen and sticky sifting over 
it the fluorescent substance (calcium 
tungstate, barium platinocyanide, etc.) in 
a state of fine powder, and then shaking 
off any powder which does not adhere to 
the sticky gelatine. 
Intensification. 

I find that after using the uranium nitrate 

intensifier for about three plates a thick dark 

sediment is formed. (2) I recently purchased a 

second-hand Adon, and notice that with full 

aperture I get considerable colour, e.g., red on 

one side, blue on the other, etc. 

E. J. T. (Queensferry). 
We have not experienced anything of 

this kind. Are you using distilled water or 
well boiled and filtered water for making 
your solutions ? It is risky work buying 
second-hand lenses unless one knows 
enough to test before buying. You had 
better submit the lens to the makers for 
report and advice. Possibly some slight 
readjustment will put matters right. 


Stains. 
I find some negatives from four to five years old 
show brown circular patches of stain, etc., 
also some pyro-soda developed negatives yellow 
stains. Is celluloid in amyl acetate a good 
varnish, etc. J. S. R. (Catford). 
From the context of your letter we 
suspect that the brown circular patches 
point to insufficient fixing or faulty wash- 
ing. You might try rubbing the film with 
cotton wool and a trace of methylated 
spirit. But we cannot hold out much 
hope in this case. For the yellow stains 
you might try saturated solution of 
common alum то oz., hydrochloric acid 
1 drm., and then finally wash in water 
20 oz., hydrochloric acid say 2 or 3 drops, 
just enough to counteract any alkalinity 
likely to be present in the water. Cellu- 
loid in amyl acetate is a very useful varnish 
for bottle labels or for glass-plate nega- 
tives. 
Flash Powder. 
I have a quantity of magnesium powder which 
seems to have been affected by damp, as it will 
not ignite either alonc or with chlorate of potash, 
etc. W. B.. (Bristol). 
Possibly the powder may have been 
ground up long ago, and the various 
particles become coated with oxide. 
Any "damp" that you refer to in all 
probability was driven off by your leaving 
the powder in a warm oven over-night. 
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Why not refer to the dealer from whom 
you obtained this powder? Have you 
tried the powder with a '' blow-through "' 
lamp ? 

Various Topics. 

(1) Beck’s Neostigmar No. 6 is listed for half 
late. If I got the next size, 7, in order to ge 
arger heads in portraiture, would the definition 
be impaired in any way? (2) In storing 
chemicals which require protection from light, 
what would be the respective merits of ruby, 
orange, etc., glass? (3) When a shutter is put 
by, should it be left at bulb, time, etc.? (4) 
When a shutter is marked 1-25th, 1-5oth. 

could it be set midway and then given 1-35th ? 

(5) I wish to construct daylight enlarger quarter 

to 12 by то. What would be the best focal 

length of lens, and would a single achromatic 
give as good results as R.R.? My present 

quarter-plate lens is 6 in. focal length. 
M. J. M. (Londonderry). 

(1) The long focal lengths would, as 
you say, give you larger images and less 
depth of focal field. But we see no 
reason why there should be any differ- 
ence of definition in the focal field. (2) 
In general, it is the short wave lengths 
of light (blue, violet, and ultra violet, 
etc. that we have to guard against; 
therefore glass of red or orange colour 
is preferable. But the simplest plan is 
to put the bottle inside a box or canister, 
or if you prefer it, cover the outside of 
the bottle with a couple of thicknesses 
of black or brown paper. (3) When a 
shutter is put by for a time, all springs 
and tensions should be relaxed. Set the 
shutter for the slowest possible speed, and 
then discharge it. It matters not whether 
this be changed to t., b., ori. (4) On the 
subject of speed markings of shutters, it 
is advisable to keep an open—wide open— 
mind, and accept these figures cum grano 
salis. We have known cases where such 
markings as I-5oth, 1-75th and 1-r1ooth 
were all very much of a muchness, and 
really equal to about 1-20th to 1-25th of a 
second. But presuming for a moment 
that your speeds 1-25th and 1-5oth are 
really what they profess to be, then it 
is only reasonable to suppose that a mid- 
way position would approximately give 
you a midway time. But note that we 
refrain from giving any definite opinion 
on the speed numbers of shutters in any 
general way. (5) It is hardly fair to ex- 
pect a single lens to give as good results 
as а doublet. Anything between 5 and 
6 inches focal length would be suitable. 
Why not use the lens you have ? 
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The Photographer of Kings. 

Photography itself is often described as a hobby—how I 
hate the word !—but the truth is, rather, that it is a conglomera- 
tion of hobbies. It is one man’s hobby, for instance, to photo- 
graph beetles, and another man’s hobby to photograph blue- 
beards ; one man will photograph the thing that is, and another 
man the thing that isn’t, and it is surprising how seldom it 
happens that the one trespasses upon the territory of the other. 
Here is a Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society who, accord- 
ing to the recital of his experiences in the Evening News, has 
made it his little hobby to engage as sitters the big ’uns of the 
earth, and he is able to state that the photographing of the 
rulers of Greece, Italy, Denmark, Belgium, Egypt, and our 
own country is child’s play in comparison with the photo- 
graphing of the Emperor Wilhelm, while the Emperor gives the 
palm to the Turkish potentate as the most difficult sitter of 
all. When I next get in the way of this photographer’s camera 
for I recognise his initials—I shall suggest that he might at 
least gild and emblazon the circumference of his diaphragm 
openings through which these regal images have passed. 


How Far the Little Candle 

Blundering the other night into a company of lighting experts 
—the photographer, of course, is a child of darkness—I found 
them discussing how far it is possible to see red and green lights 
respectively. One curious thing, by the way, is that in the 
case of a faint red light, the only way to see it is to look in its 
direction, and if you look away from it, it isn't there, whereas 
in the case of a faint green light, you can always see it if you 
look where it isn't, but it isn't there if you look straight at it. 
That, at least, is the scientific contention, though it takes 
some thinking out, and rather suggests our beheaded kitten 
who came into the kitchen next morning carrying its head in 
its mouth and mewing to have it put back. But as to the 
distance over which red lights can be seen, it is unquestionably 
very considerable, for one of the lighting experts aforesaid told 
us of an American engine-driver who halted his train for some 
hours until Mars got off the track. 


Remorseless Fate. 


The irony of things is never far to seek. А dear old amateur 
of my acquaintance was telling me that last summer he had 
travelled over what were shortly to be the battlegrounds of 
Europe. Thus he had the geography of the latest bulletins at 
his finger-ends ; he knew every place mentioned in the despatches, 
had spent a week-end here, a day there, an hour or two every- 
where. But the more he told of his travels, the more his blithe 
soul was cast down. Had he made a lecture out of them ? 
Sadly he shook his head. Surely he had never left his camera 
at home? Not he; he was the busiest of his party, up with 
the lark, bagging a dozen subjects before breakfast. Then why 
such haunting melancholy ? Perhaps it was that the dampness 
of the early dew had affected the camera mechanism, but, 
anyhow, something happened, and across every one of his 
quarter-plate negatives was a strip two inches in width irredeem- 
ably lost. Had it been half an inch something might have been 
made of them ; three-quarters of an inch, and there might have 
been a certain degree of salvage. But no quarter-plate can afford 
the ruthless obliteration of two inches right across. At the 
recollection he turned away. He isa strong man, but... 


That Gold Medal. 


The fact that medals are again announced to figure in five 
divisions of the R.P.S. exhibition brings to mind a curious story 
told me lately by a distinguished photographer. This gentle- 
man gained a gold medal at a certain exhibition in Paris, not 
for photographs, but for apparatus. Before actually receiving 
the medal, however, he received a letter saying that the distinc- 
tion was his, and that the medal would be his also on receipt 
of £20. He decided that while it would afford him great felicity 
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to present a gold medal to himself, the felicity 

was not worth the sum demanded, and to this 

day he has not seen the medal. Here is a tip, * 

therefore, to benefit a society’s exchequer. Have 

gold instead of bronze or silver medals, and make the recipients 

pay for them, and pay handsomely. Some of them would 

be willing to do so, no doubt, but, of course, in judging the 

pictures solely on their pictorial merits, it would be necessary 

also to bear in mind the pictorial merits of the cheque-books 

of the exhibitors. 


The Witching Hour. 

Editors are elusive subjects as a rule, and I do not remember 
ever seeing a photograph of an editor actually at work. No 
doubt the wild gestures and rapid whirling motions which take 
place in the sanctum would send the Multispeed shutter into a 
drivelling despair. The other evening, however, a glimpse of 
an editor of a photographic paper—not the editor with whom 
the readers of this journal are best acquainted—was vouch- 
safed to me, for the editor himself confided to a sympathetic 
audience that he had wrestled until one or two o’clock in the 
morning with a paper (by someone else) on the theory of the 
latent image. The spectacle of an editorial brain going throb, 
throb, throb through the small hours will appear deeply pathetic, 
the more so when it is added that this confession of the editor 
took place in the presence of the author of the paper aforesaid, 
who complained most cruelly that the editor, in spite of this 
midnight ju-jutsu, had failed to comprehend him ! 


Those Sunrises. 

We are all aware that London has its sunsets, but what 
we have failed to realise is that London has its sunrises as 
well. Yet, when one comes to think of it, the sun must rise 
to set, just as we, according to Browning, are baffled to fight 
better, sleep to wake. Two photographers were holding a 
heated discussion the other night as to whether the best sunrise 
in London is obtainable on Ealing Common or on Chelsea 
Reach. By a coincidence the man who urged the claims of 
Ealing Common was an Ealing man, and the other, by an 
equally remarkable coincidence, hailed from Chelsea. The 
rest of us, who had never seen a sunrise in our lives, held the 
ring. Then up spoke one of us, with all the wisdom of the 
East. ''I will back the sunsets on Wanstead Flats," he said, 
against the sunrises either on Ealing Common or on Chelsea 
Reach." Ала then he added, ' Maybe we have sunrises as 
well, but —a cruel crushing pause I've never stayed out 
late enough to see them." Collapse of the Ealing man. Ditto 
of the man of Chelsea. 


Little and Big. 

A writer in the Daily News complains that the tendency of 
everything is to grow smaller, and instances houses, motor-cars, 
books, meals, dogs, and cameras. 


Undoubtedly, in weight and bulk 
The cameras grow less, | 

The whole-plate or the half-plate hulk 
You rarely see, I guess, 

And now such dainty things are sold, 
Each in its dainty case, 

To cozen from the pocket gold, 
And then just fill its space. 


But while the cameras may shrink 
To nothing in the air, 
Photographers do not, I think, 
This growing leanness share, 
The camera may smaller get, 
But with each lessened size, 
Its owner, he grows stouter yet, 
And let us hope, more wise. 
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THE BRITISH LION AT HOME. 
The original, a bromide print (8 x 6), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The present year may be described as the Diamond 
Jubilee year of the hand caméra, for the most reliable 
BD. works of reference appear to 

date the first small portable 
camera to 1855, and ascribe it 
! to B. J. Edwards. An in- 
teresting description of the early hand cameras appears 
in Fabre's “Traité Encyclopédique de Photographie." 
One of the earliest was Scaife's Pistolgraph," appear- 
ing in 1858; then in 1862 came Dumont's apparatus for 
exposing rapidly a dozen successive plates; to the same 
year belongs Thomson's apparatus for giving four 
medallions instantaneously by the primitive procedure 
of collodion. A similar camera was Campbell's, and 
belonging to the same period was Bertsch's fixed-focus 
camera, with guillotine shutter. All these, of course, 
belong to the old dispensation, and the real birth of the 
hand camera should be dated from the availability of 
tapid gelatine dry plates, in which case Mr. Bolas's 
"Detective," described in the Photographic News of 
1881, ranks as the pioneer. Popularly, however, the 
hand camera dates from the appearance of the Kodak 
in 1888. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE OF 
. THE HAND CAMERA. 
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A glance through the advertisement pages of the 
present issue of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER will pro- 
| vide the names апа 
addresses of practically 
every prominent firm in 
this country supplying 
hand cameras and materials for use with them. It will 
be to the advantage of every reader who contemplates 
the purchase of new or second-hand apparatus to write 
to the various addresses for price lists and catalogues, 
so as to compare the specifications (in most cases fully 
illustrated) of every type of camera, with a view to 
ascertaining what is best suited to his individual require- 
ments. In addition to this, the following firms supply 
booklets of instruction, which in themselves will afford 
a mass of useful technical information of value to every 
hand-camera worker :— 
Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. (numerous booklets 
on development of plates and films with Tabloid 


chemicals). 
W. Butcher and Sons ('Hand-Camera Photo- 


FREE BOOKLETS OF VALUE TO 
HAND-CAMERA USERS. 
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graphy,” "Pleasures of Photography," “ Reflex 
Camera Work ). ' | 
Elliott and Sons, Ltd. (“The Amateur’s Guide to 
Plates, Roll Films, and the Making of. Prints). 
Houghtons, Ltd. (“The Ensign Handbook "). 
Ilford, Ltd. (“The Everyday Book of Failures "). 
Imperial Dry Plate Co., Ltd. (“The Imperial Hand- 
book,” “Faults in Negatives, Orthochromatic 
Photography ”’). | 
J. Lizars (“Lizars’ Catalogue and Guide). 
Johnson and Sons (“Correct Development ). 
Kodak, Ltd. (“Guide to Photography,” 
Velox Book," and many Kodak booklets). 
Leto Photo. Materials Co., Ltd. ("Handbook of 
Photography). | 
Marion and Co., Ltd. (“Plates and Papers," The 
Soho Reflex ). E F | 
Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd. (“Paget Plates, and 
How to Use Them,” Paget Exposure Tables, 
Paget Colour Plates). 
Thornton-Pickard Mfg. Co., Ltd. ("The Ts-P. 
Booklet '). i 
Wellington and Ward (“The Wellington Photo- 
graphic Handbook of 120 pages, and numerous 
smaller booklets dealing with plates and papers): 
Wratten and Wainwright (“Photographic Dry 
Plates, Filters and Screens,” Real Ortho- 
chromatism,” “ Panchromatic Plates). 


“The 


Messrs. J. A. Sinclair and Co., Ltd., issue an excellent 


catalogue and guide to photography generally, called 


“The Sinclair Handbook of Photography; this in- 
cludes a series of practical articles (price 1s. 6d.). 
Messrs. Aldis Bros., R. and J. Beck, Ltd., and Taylor, 
Taylor, and Hobson also issue free booklets dealing with 
lenses. 

9 өө 


One specially interesting point arose out of Captain 
Owen Wheeler's lecture given before the Royal Photo- 
| graphic Society which we 
TELEPHOTOGRAPHY WITH reported recently. Captain 
A HAND CAMERA. Wheeler was asked, in. the 
course of the discussion, 
what would be the limit of magnification in ordi— 
nary outdoor work with a camera held in the hand. His 
reply was to the effect that this depended upon the posi- 
tive element in the telephotographic combination. The 
aperture at which one worked was that of the positive 
multiplied bv the magnification; thus with a positive 
lens of F/4.5 and four magnifications, one was working 
at F/18, and with rapid plates, under given conditions, 
it was possible to get snapshots at this magnification: 
Captain Wheeler said that he had made exposures of 
1/150th of a second under these conditions without.diffi- 
culty. The trouble, however, was lack of depth of 
focus. It was very difficult to say what the depth of 
focus of the telephoto lens really was. | 


9 9 9 


Our publishers inform us that a few copies of Photo- 
grams of the Year 1914 are still available, and they 
have asked us to draw the attention 
of our readers to the fact. Applica- 
tion should either be made direct to 
the publishers, 52, Long Acre, 
London, W.C., or instructions given to local dealers to 
obtain the required copies. The price of the book is 
2s. 6d. in stiff paper covers, 3s. 6d. in cloth boards. 


“© PHOTOGRAMS OF 
THE YEAR.” 
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5: the old school may say in 
defence of camera craft practised 
before the era of the hand 


camera, there is no doubt that this 
type of instrument has revolutionised 
photographic methods, has proved an 
| educative factor of no small import- 
ance and is of universal popularity. eke OS 

The statement that photography opens the eyes 
of the photographer to the beauties of Nature, and 
teaches him to see where previously: he. was blind, has 
become a platitude. We would go further than this, 
and say that, in addition to giving him vision, the hand 


camera has been the means of teaching thousands to 


think, and, moreover, in conjunction. with a health- 
giving and pleasurable occupation. 


Photography for the million was impossible so long. 
as the amateur was tied to a large and heavy camera: 
and a wilful tripod. The advances in plate and film 


manufacture, and the lightening of field apparatus, 
were steps in the right direction, but it was not until 
the hand camera in a portable form was fully estab- 
lished that the real benefits of amateur photography 
. became definite and universal. 

During the past decade hand cameras of all sizes, 
shapes, and capabilities, and at prices to suit all pockets 


have been made and sold in thousands, and it is not 


going beyond the mark to say that ninety per cent. 


of those thousands of hand cameras have introduced 


a new interest in life to their possessors, broadened 


- the views of their users, and largely added to the pleasure 


of their friends. 


The modern hand camera, even of the cheapest 


form, can produce results with a minimum of trouble 
and a certainty of result that would stagger the workers 
of the old school referred to above. It has been argued 
. that the pains and penalties attached to the production 


of a photograph in the old days rendered. the result 


' more approximately a work of art, in addition to being 
one of considerable skill than the snapshot pro- 
. duced by the modern hand camera user in thousands 
every year. 

We are inclined to think, however, that the attention 
. devoted to the production of photographs in those 
times was less a matter of inclination than of necessity ; 
whereas nowadays the attractiveness of amateur photo- 
. graphy, and the ease with which pictorial records can 
be secured, create amateur photographers among those 
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be not far short of the normal. 
times, when history is being made, the utility of the 
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THE POPULARITY OF THE 
HAND CAMERA 
—AND WHY. 


who would not have troubled about photography at 
all if the conditions had remained so strenuous. The 
remunerative side of photography is also one not to 
be overlooked. 

When these points are considered it can be well 
understood that the popularity of the hand camera is 
no ephemeral matter, but that this form of photography 
grips and retains the interest of those who take it up. 
Here is a hobby of hobbies—one that leads to other 
things, yet keeps its own individual charm even when 
practised merely as a means to an end. This, possibly, 
is the chief reason for the continued attractiveness 
of the hand camera, and it behoves the British maker 
to see to it that the appetite for reliable apparatus 
is not starved. ` | MEE 
The firm hold that the hand camera habit has taken 
on the people of this country is indicated by the fact that, 
in spite of the abnormal conditions created by the war, 
the sale of cameras continues, and at this, the commence- 
ment of the summer season, the demand is likely to 
We think that at these 


hand camera as a recorder of passing events was never 
greater. Certain restrictions have, of course, been 
properly made by the authorities regarding photo- 
graphy in various districts, but still there is material 
enough that could and should be recorded, quite apart 
from the value of the camera as a picture maker. 


The Hand Camera for Picture Making. 
. This brings us to another point, and one deserving 
of.every attention—namely, the value of the hand 
camera for pictorial photography. Certain superior 
beings are apt to sneer at the hand camera as being 


incapable of producing well-considered and well- 


composed pictorial results, the argument being that 


it is only when a camera is firmly adjusted on a tripod 
and the view peered at upside down on a focussing 


screen that a pictorial result is likely to be achieved. 
These workers are apt to overlook the fact that the 
artist, and everyone with artistic vision (vision tliat 
the focussing screen picture will never engender), see 
their effects in Nature by looking straight at them, 
and then recording the compositions they see with such 
tools as they are able to use efficiently. The artist 
will use his brush, paints, pencil; the photographer 
will use a camera. . | 
Modern invention has placed beautifully and ‘in- 
geniously constructed cameras, and rapid lenses, plates, 
and films at the disposal of the photographer, so that 
practically any effect in daylight can be recorded in a 
minimum of time ; and there is no doubt that a very 
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great proportion of the best camera pictures produced 
to-day are made from snapshot negatives taken with 
a hand camera. 

With the exception possibly. of studio portraiture 
and certain architectural and night work, it is difficult 
to name any type of picture subject that cannot be 
successfully portrayed with a camera held in the hand, 
and the only difference that can be reasonably made 
in defining snapshots or pictures is that the 


first is the product of the beginner, and the other that 
of the more advanced worker who has profited by the 


WHAT IS THE IDEAL SHAPE FOR A HAND- 
NEGATIVE ? 


suy 


CAMERA 


By PERCY G. R. WRIGHT. 


HE ideal of the average individual is too often represented 

by something that he doesn't possess. To be satisfied 

with an achievement or a possession is the first step to stodgi- 
ness. 

When, for instance, after weeks of catalogue consulting, 
comparison, and cogitation, you purchase a new camera, you 
begin to have doubts as to whether you have bought the right 
thing after all. If it takes a big picture, then the camera is 
heavy; if it will go into your pocket and weighs only an ounce 
or two, then you wonder if the picture is not really too small. 
If your purse is long and you are infatuated sufficiently, you 
purchase one camera after another, and still find the ideal is 
unattained. 

Nowadays you have a range of hand cameras with the most 
amazing choice of plate and film sizes to choose from. There 
are little cameras that take photographs about the size of a 
cigarette picture, up to the massive monsters that bang off 
7 by 5 films as if roll-film spools cost twopence a time. 

Now, among all the plate and film sizes there are only two 
that are square. One of them is amazingly popular, and the 
other is as dead as mutton—for negative use, at any rate. The 
2] by 2} in. picture owes its popularity to the 5s. boxform 
cameras which sell in such quantities all over the world. It is 
a nice little size, and the film is decently cheap. The other size, 
the dead one, is the 34 by 31 in., which once upon a time was 
very popular indeed. It has gone out of fashion simply because 
camera manufacturers have looked coldly upon it, and have not 
troubled to produce up-to-date cameras to take film of this 
size. 

Business brains have lavished their ingenuity on quarter- 
plate and postcard cameras and miniature editions of these 
shapes, but, with one notable exception, the square-picture- 
taking camera has been left out in the cold. 

Yet the square size has much to commend it. You need 
never be bothered to choose between an upright or an oblong 
composition. "With a square negative you can produce a print 
that can be trimmed to either. 

How often have you suddenly made up your mind that a 
subject will look better the long way of the plate just when 
you have arranged matters very carefully to take an upright 
picture! You slew round your reversing back or swing round 
your finder, and then something happens that alters the com- 
position, and you go back to your first choice. 

Supposing, for instance, that you are photographing a group 
of kiddies building a sand castle. They are all stooping, and 
the arrangement is composed for an oblong view. (I know 
oblong is not the right word, but for most people it means a 
picture taken the long way of the plate.) Suddenlv one of the 
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educational advantages of a course of photography, and 
instinctively sees good compositions when they occur, 
ignoring the incidental and trivial. His work, 
however, still remains snapshot photography, but of 
a better class, and demonstrates that the hand camera 
is capable of producing all that the most critical-minded 
can demand. In other words, the hand camera can 
be accepted to-day as the universal instrument for 
practically every photographic purpose. The articles 


in this number of THE A. P. will show some of the 


purposes for which it can be used with advantage. 
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children stands up, and his head comes too near the edge of the 
finder. A swift adjustment makes the camera ready to take 
an upright picture, but before you can snap, the child has bobbed 
down again and altered the balance of the arrangement. If 
you had been using a camera which took square pictures you 
would have been able to make the exposure instantly, whether 
the fidgety kiddie was up or down. 

You can always trim your print as you want it, and the 
fractional waste of space would be more than compensated for 
by the saving of time, and possibly temper. 

Some people say that square pictures are ugly. Well, I'm 
not pleading for square pictures, although I have seen lots that 
look best that way. What I want to point out is the conveni- 
ence of a negative of a shape that admits of no bothering alterna- 
tives. 

With a square negative you can produce a picture having 
the proportions of all the other sizes. You start fair with a 
square, and can cut and trim to your heart’s content after- 
wards. If you have a shape with the proportions of a post- 
card, it is difficult to alter the arrangement of your composition. 
An upright picture is always an upright picture with one of 
the long and narrow sizes. No gymnastics with the trimming 
knife will make it come quite right the other way. 

The square negative is a delight. You always have a little 
bit of extra foreground, the scrap of sky, or the half-inch of 
leeway on either side of your subject. This means a lot when 
you are preparing an exhibition print and want to make the 
balance come just right. A picture composed to fit a rectangular 
shape of the long and narrow variety is often“ too tight to 
alter successfully. 

А camera made to take 3] by 3} in. pictures would be no 
wider than a quarter-plate camera, and not so long. Ordinary 
quarter-plate films could be used with an extra set of numbers— 
the red window on the back of the 3} by 3} in. camera could 
be in the centre of the back. If plates were used, the plate 
manufacturer already has a 3} by 3} in. plate, but I don't 
suppose many of them are coated, although they are listed in 
the catalogues. 

Lantern plates of this size are obtainable everywhere; why 
not plates coated with more rapid emulsions?  They'd sell 
soon enough if cameras were made to take them. 

The covering power of a lens would be at its best with the 
square picture ; the finder could be fixed, and many little fittings 
which endeavour to compromise between the upright and 
oblong picture can be done away with altogether. 

Some of these days a camera for fair-size square-shape pictures 
will come into being, and then everyone will suddenly discover 
how useful square negatives are. 
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SHOULD imagine there no longer remains any neces- 

sity to explain why better results are obtained by 

using full colour-sensitive plates in conjunction with 

properly adjusted colour filters than when using 
'" ordinary " plates and no filter. The average worker, 
however, is. under the impression that colour filters can 
only be used when time exposures and stand cameras are 
employed. It is not so generally understood that the 
same means are equally effective when using the hand 
camera and giving shutter exposures. 

Assuming that the lens aperture is large enough, and the 
shutter works sufficiently slow, full advantage can be 
taken of panchromatic plates and filters, so obtaining 
negatives which record nature's colour schemes correctly 
in monochrome, and give prints of a satisfactory character 
and tone. | 

The Camera and Lens. 

For making photographs not larger than 24 by 20 in. 
there is no necessity to make the original negatives of a 
larger size than 34 by 24 in., or, in fact, the small vest- 
pocket size, 2] by 1j in. It is quite a simple matter to 
obtain from these small negatives enlarged prints of the 
finest technical quality ; but to ensure first-class results, 
under varied conditions of weather and subject, there 
must be full exposure, and this depends on using a camera 
fited with shutter capable of giving a slow exposure, say, 
4 of a second, and a lens of large aperture, F/4.5. With 
these two factors available, the use of colour-sensitive 
plate and filter becomes a simple matter. 

With a rise in price of plates during quite recent times 
equal to 50 per cent., and the steady upward rise in cost 
of other photographic material, it will prove greater 
economy to get the very best quality implements of a small 
size, such as mentioned above, and use panchromatic 
plates with a colour filter, such as the K2 of Wratten’s 
series, which gives almost complete correction, and only 
slows down the exposure three times; then give correct 
exposure, develop your plates by tank or dish by Watkins’ 
time method, and failures should become almost a thing 
of the past. 

If it be intended to use the small camera for all kinds of 
subjects, it is advisable to have one of the compact metal 
tripods which fold up into quite pocket size, and may be 
used when long exposures are needed, and so ensure full 
light effect on the plate, for of all fanlts under-exposure 
is the most fatal when using panchromatic plate and filter. 

An ideal outfit would consist of a tiny camera, say of 
the type represented by the Baby Sibyl made by Newman 
and Guardia, with F/4.5 lens, a set of Wratten's screens 1, 
2, and 3, a light metal folding tripod for occasional use, 
and a Watkins or Wynne actinometer; with these, and 
panchromatic plates, results equal to the finest photo- 
graphy has ever produced can be obtained with ease. 


Correct Exposure. 
This means full exposure, and many might doubt that 
being possible when using medium-speed plates, such as 


panchromatics are, and a filter which slows down the. 
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USING A COLOUR FILTER WITH THE 
HAND CAMERA. 


By W. THOMAS. 
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light action; but no such fear need be felt. Take a 
Watkins meter, and test the light, and you will find athe 
full tint reached in best summer light in six or eight seconds ; 
your subject, one of ordinary landscape or figure kind ; 
lens aperture, F/4.5; plate speed, 180; and filter, K2. 
What happens? Without the filter, full exposure under 
the above conditions would be 1-goth of a second, but 


with the filter mentioned it would be 1-30th; that is so 


for the best light. Let us see how it might be in less 
actinic light. Taking plate and lens aperture as above 
described, it will be found that so long as the full meter 
tint is reached in thirty seconds, the exposure is even then 
not more than 1-8th of a second with the filter, and 1-22nd 
of a second unscreened. 

Many folk can hold a camera perfectly steady for at 
least } of a second, but the bulk of photographers might 
not exceed 1-8th of a second with safety ; so whenever the 
meter tint is reached in J a minute, they can ensure fully 
exposed negatives with plate speed and lens aperture 
already mentioned, and under less favourable light condi- 
tions use the Кт filter, which only slows exposure one and 
a half times. 


KINC'S BENCH WALK. 
A Spring-time Snapshot with a Hand Camera and Colour Filter. 


BY W. THOMAS. 
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HOTOGRAPHING children is a fascinating but not 
P very easy hobby. 

Portraiture is generally the very first thing a 
beginner attempts with his new hand camera, and with 
a little patience and a few wasted plates or films there 
is no reason why he should not have some very good 
results. 

As far as the “ likeness ” is concerned, the amateur has 
a decided advantage over the professional, who has to 
work under the disadvantage of photographing a child in 
unfamiliar surroundings, where, dressed in his “ best“ 
clothes (the very worst from a pictorial point of view), 
the child is posed “ with some strange toy or beast he 
does not care about. 

The result may be a pretty picture, but as a portrait 
of the child with anything like his usual happy expression, 
it is very often а failure. 

The beginner's best plan is to take his camera and a 
book, and follow. the children to their favourite haunt on 
the shore, or in the garden, and wait till the children 
become so engrossed in their play that they forget the 
presence of their friend and his camera. Many opportuni- 
ties will present themselves of taking unobserved photo- 
graphs of natural and picturesque attitudes. Note the 
distance from the place you are sitting to the spot where 
the children are play- 
the 


ing, and have 
camera ready 
focussed. Children 


are very conservative 
in their likes, and will 
generally return time 
after time to the same 
spot, so there should 
be no difficulty about 
this. 

Or another way is 
to stand looking in a 
different direction 
from the children, and 
hold the camera side- 
ways, pointing at the 
children ; you will be 
able to see enough in 
the view finder to 
take them unawares, 
as they do not realise 
that you сап take 
them when you are 
apparently looking 
somewhere else. 

Some children 
naturally pose well 
enough to take them, 
although “ conscious 
of the camera,’’ but 
not very Many. 

It is necessary to 
take this sort of photo- 
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HAND- CAMERA PHOTOGRAPHY 
OF CHILDREN. 


SOME HINTS FOR BEGINNERS. 


By MAUDE TEEVAN. 
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graphs in a good light, on account of 
the short exposure that must be 
given. 

Do not, however, take them in 
very strong sunlight, or the children 
wil screw up their eyes.  Some- 
times, if thelight is not too strong, 
very pretty against the sun” 
effects can be got by facing the sun, 
and taking the children with their 
backs or sides to the light. If this is 
done, care must be taken to see that 
the sun does not shine directly on to 
the lens, or fog will result. 

It is quite easy, however, to shield 
the lens, either with a book or paper ; 
holding it in. front and above the 
lens, low. enough to shade it, but not 
low enough to cut off any light. If 
you do not happen to have a book 
or paper, you can easilv bend over 
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the camera until the shadow of your hat shields the lens. 
Exposures will vary, according to the light, and distance 
of children, etc.; but only short exposures can be given, 
or any very quick movement on the children’s part, of 
hands or feet, will show an ugly blur. 
Use the largest stop ; mine were taken with an ordinary 


hand camera at F/8, with exposures from 1-1oth to 1-5oth, 


according to the light. 
Many unexpected drawbacks often turn up in what 
would otherwise be a good picture, such as a tree or figure 
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By ONLOOKER.“ 


qp fact that the development of hand camera exposures 
presents certain difficulties, at least to the beginner, is 
due, not to any inberent quality in the hand camera or the 
type of work portrayed, but to a mistaken idea of the limita- 
tions of the instrument. Snapshots taken with a camera 
fitted with a small-aperture lens, films or plates of medium 


rapidity, and used on a dull day may reasonably be expected 


to give under-exposure. 

Assuming that the shutter gives an exposure of 1-3oth second, 
and a dull street scene taken under the above conditions pro- 
duces an under-exposed negative, the beginner will wonder 
when the same camera, the same lens and aperture, and film 
or plate ef the same speed, exposed at high noon at the seaside 
in the middle of summer, in blazing sunshine, produces a nega- 
tive hopelessly over-exposed. Yet there are workers who will 
continue for a considerable period working under these condi- 
tions, and in many cases blaming the manufacturer of the 
camera or the materials for the bad results they obtain. 

It will be observed that these indifferent results may not be 
bad from the point of view of pictorial merit, as in many cases 
the point of view and every consideration for a good composi- 
tion have been taken into account. It is purely a technical 
matter. 

The first thing, therefore, that the hand camera worker has 
to master is a knowledge of the limitations of his apparatus. 
The man who knows would not attempt the street scene 
unless equipped with a large-aperture lens and the most rapid 
plates; whereas he would probably obtain perfect results at 
the seaside or on a bright day inland with the cheapest form of 
hand camera, a small lens aperture, and slow plates or films. 

When this question of correct exposure has been mastered 
(and considerable hel 
study of THE А. P. Monthly Exposure Table), the question of 
development naturally arises, and it is difficult to make the 
beginner understand that a plate or film receiving an exposure 
of 1-1ooth second, and another receiving an exposure of one 
hour, may both be correctly exposed. Here again the question 
of light has been the ruling factor, the light for the instantaneous 
exposure being very bright, while that for the time exposure 
being poor (an interior, for instance). The two exposures could 
be developed side by side for exactly the same length of time 
and both give perfectly gradated negatives. 


When, however, one exposure has been too much and the- 


other has been too little—which is the state of things that 
frequently occurs with the average hand camera worker's bag— 
the beginner, and, indeed, the advanced worker, should have 
no hesitation whatever in applying time and tank development 
to the exposures. By this means it may be assumed that the 
best the negative will yield with due relation to correct grada- 
tion will result. | 

The production of good negatives, therefore, from hand- 
camera exposures, no matter whether they have been made 
on plates or films, can be assured if tank development is em- 
ployed in each case. In the case of films (spools) the Kodak 
system of tank development is not likely to be improved upon, 


_ THE DEVELOPMENT OF HAND-CAMERA 
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in this direction will be afforded by a. 
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coming too near the child; in the hurry of taking what 
seemed a good pose you may have forgotten to note tbat 
part of the background was unsuitable, or a very quick 
and unexpected movement has caused a blur, and this 
will often occur, even with a quick exposure, at such close 
quarters. 

Any ordinary developer will do for these subjects ; 
diluted, perhaps, with a little more than the usual quantity 
of water, to keep the negative slightly on the soft side, and 
do not develop too long. 
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and the Kodak pyro-soda formula is excellent both for films 
and plates. The proportions are as follows: 


A.—Pyrogallic acid. ..................... I OZ. 
Sulphuric acid .................... 20 minims. 
MMM. ova d EROS aa Owens е... 28 oz. 

B.—Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ..... e 6 Oz. 
Sodium carbonate (cryst .: 4 Oz. 

Water %%% “V 28 oz. 


For ordinary dish development, use A, I oz. ; B, I oz. ; water, 
8 oz. For tank development, use A, 1 oz. ; B, 1 oz.; water, 
20 oz. Development will be complete in twenty minutes. 
The users of films, particularly those who use films in short 
lengths, such as the double-twos, or the films for the smaller 
film cameras, such as the '' Ensignettes " and “© vest-pocket 
Kodaks," will do well to try the system advocated some time 
ago by the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, of using 
a highly concentrated developer, such as neat " Azol, and get- 
ting what practically amounts to instantaneous development 
of the negative. The strip of film is taken by the two ends 
in either hand, and first run through plain water until limp 
and free from air-bubbles, and is then pulled slowly through 
a dishful of the concentrated developer. The development is 
completed with great rapidity, practically at once, and the 
film can be placed straight into a dish of hypo, with the cer- 
tainty of a series of good. negatives, if the exposures have been 


` correct. 


For plates, either the pyro formula given above, or Azol, 
will probably be sufficient for every kind of negative the amateur 
is likely to tackle. Both Messrs. Kodak and Messrs. Johnson 


and Sons (the latter the makers of '' Azol ") supply booklets 


of instruction, giving hints on the use of developers, and on 
the times and strengths for tank development. Readers of 
THE А. P. should apply to these two firms for the booklets. 

In the case of plates, one of the simplest methods of dealing 
with a batch of hand camera exposures is to employ the ordinary 
grooved tank with removable rack. The tank is filled with 
dilute developer, and the rackful of plates gently lowered 
into the solution. A cover should be put over the top, and 
after an interval of, say, ten minutes, the plates should be taken 
out and examined by the safe-light, and the progress of develop- 
ment gauged. This method will satisfy those workers to whom 
the visual inspection of negatives during development is a 
necessity. Another way is to place a number of small plates 
flat in a big developing dish, and treat them as one big plate— 
say a dozen quarter-plates in a r5 by r2 dish. 

For others who are content to rely upon the scientific investi- 
gations of experts, the Watkins time and tank system and the 
use of one of the many developing tanks on the market should 
appeal. In this case, from the moment when the exposed 
plates are inserted in the tank to the time they are removed, 
there need be no inspection or handling of the plates, but a 
confidence that the best results will be secured from every 
exposure. 
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OMPARATIVELY few 
photographers,amateur or 
professional, use large cameras 
nowadays. With the wonderful 
definition obtainable with the 
modern anastigmat the ever-increasing tendency 
is to make small negatives with a view to subse- 
quent enlargement. General opinion is coming 
round to the view once held by a few workers only, that enlarge- 
m ents can be made in every respect equal and in many cases 
superior to large direct prints. | 

Apart from this, however, the principles involved in enlarging: 
if properly utilised, will enable a worker to simplify his outdoor 
operations and dispense with at least one movement, the use 
of which has probably resulted in more lost opportunities in 
hand-camera work than any other. Curiously enough, спе of 
the most valuable features of the enlarging camera—the capacity 
to correct distorted and converging lines to an almost unlimited 
extent—is very seldom used. When this function is more 
appreciated, and enlarging becomes the rule, camera makers 
will possibly give us simpler apparatus and make a start in this 
much-needed directiof by cutting out the rising front. 

Recent experiences of the writer, obtained in making sets of 
negatives in the various European capitals, have shown that 
there are practically no subjects, architectural or otherwise, 
that are not within the capacities of the rigid-front hand camera. 
In many cases the camera had, of course, to be tilted, and the 
resulting convergence of parallel lines did not look very pretty 
in the negative; but in every such instance correction of the 
defect in subsequent enlarging was the work of a few seconds, 
merely by the method described hereafter. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to the use of the hand camera 
for general architectural work is the implied necessity for a 
rising front for the correction of distortion ; while fiddling with 
this movement the picture is frequently lost. Every photo- 
grapher knows that the finest subjects are apt to be missed by 
very small margins; this is particularly the case with crowded 
street scenes. 

The writer witnessed the efforts of a conscientious photographer 
in Damascus recently. He had set up his camera—which bristled 
with movements, was brass bound for hot climates, etc.—before 
an ancient mosque, and with extreme care was attending to the 
adjustment of his spirit levels and tilting finder. It was a com- 
paratively deserted street, but in a few seconds (I shudder when 
I think how the locality is noted for miracles) it was packed 
with a swarm of curious natives. It took the united efforts of 
a man and a boy, and another man with a stick, to dam back 
the multitude and secure a momentary foreground. By the 
time this was done a train of camels had ambled into view, taking 
up the whole of the road space ; something had to go, an exchange 
of pleasantries from the driver followed. The end of the matter 
was that the machine was lifted bodily from its position and the 
photographer took refuge in a convenient doorway amidst the 
delighted yells of the populace, after which came the inevitable 
demand for baksheesh. Thus may complicated apparatus destroy 
the best intentions. 

Anything that enables the worker to simplify his operations 
in the field is of course pure gain. The details of composition, 
focussing, and exposure are likely to quite sufficiently occupy 
his attention without the introduction of an extra and often 
uncertain factor, and there is little sense in the proceeding 
when the same result can be obtained with no greater trouble 
in the seclusion of the dark room. 

Raising the lens to any considerable degree necessitates the 
use of a smaller stop, not (if the lens is a good one) to improve 
definition, but in order to get something like even illumination 
over the plate. The consequent increased exposure will fre- 
quently mean the abandonment of the subject, unless a support 
for the camera is available. This naturally does not apply when 
the camera is merely tilted; the exposure can be made at full 
aperture, as only the best portion of the lens field is utilised. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY WITH A ^. 
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By DONALD MeLEISH. * 
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The principle of correction of converging lines by way of 
enlarging is of course well known. There seems to be, however, 
a general idea that to get requisite sharpness it is necessary 
to greatly stop down and correspondingly increase exposure. 

This is not the case. 
F The lens can be 
used at just as wide 
an aperture as is 


\ 
ول - 


2 A | found convenient їп. 
سے‎ ae | ordinary work, pro- 
D | viding that the nega- 


tive as well as the 
sensitive surface is 
tilted ; to the same degree and in the opposite direction. 

As enlargers differ somewhat, though the principle is the 
same throughout, it is sufficient to indicate the essentials 
of negative, lens, and sensitive surface. AA represents the normal 
positions of negative and sensitive surface. BB represents both 
slanted to correct slight distortion, CC when slanted to correct 
greater distortion. The upper part of the negative to which the 
lines converge must, of course, be nearest the lens (here shown 
inverted at D) in order to effect its extra enlargement in the final 
result. It is hardly necessary to add that this correction can 
be made in lantern-slide work, and, indeed, in any form of repro- 
duction in which a lens is employed to form the image. 


The accompanying photograph of the Court of the Doge's 
Palace, a subject of average difficulty, was taken with the 
camera somewhat tilted. The consequent distortion was easily 
cured in the manner described. The result is shown on page дот. 
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Direct print from negative, as produced by tilting hand camera, showing 
converging lines. 


Compare with corrected print on page 401. 
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THE COURT OF THE DOGE'S PALACE AND 
See article on 
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Architectural Photography with а Hand Camera," 
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BY DONALD MCLEISH. 
page 400. 
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DINANT, BELGIUM. BY Н. BERSSENBRUGGE (Rotterdam). 
From the One-Man Show of Pictorial Photographs now open at “ The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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VOICES IN THE WOOD. BY MRS. G. A. BARTON. 
„А striking example of outdoor figure work with a hand camera. 
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THE BABOON. BY W. A. GEALF. 
A good example of animal photography with a hand caméra. See article on“ Hand Camera. Photography at the Zoo." 
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HAVING read with much in- 
-terest an article on Photo- 
graphy at the London Zoo," and being interested in this 
branch of photography, a few of my experiences may prove 
helpful to other readers of THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 

My first outfit consisted of a folding plate camera, fitted 
with an F/8 rapid rectilinear lens, in a speeded shutter. 

. The animal to be photographed was seen in the finder, 
and then focussed by means of a scale attached to the 
baseboard. The disadvantages of this outfit were obvious, 
the lens being of too small an aperture, and the scale 


DOMINICAN GULL. 


focussing not sufficiently ac- 
curate ; also the image seen 
in the finder was useless on 
account of the small size. My 
thoughts then turned towards 
a camera which would show 
the actual size image one would 
obtain on the negative, and at 
the same, time allow the sub- 
ject to be focussed up to the moment of exposure. To 
obtain this, I invested in a twin-lens reflex camera, fitted 
with a 51 in. F/6 stigmatic lens, and an R.R. lens of 
the same focal length, the latter being used only for 
viewing the image, the former, of course, to obtain the 
photograph. 

A central shutter was clamped on to the hood of the 
stigmatic; this shutter gave slow speeds, depending on 
the pressure put on the bulb, and one fixed instantaneous 
speed which was about 1-3oth of a second. 

The best part of this outfit was that one could view the 
image up to and during the exposure. However, the 
limits of the lens and shutter only too soon made their 
appearance. In the case of the lens, I had to place it 
so near the bars or wire netting in order to exclude same 
from the resulting negative, also the image was generally 


CHEETAH, 
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The Practical Experiences of an Amateur Pholographer with a 


Hand-Camera. 
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too small, owing to the animal being too far away from 
the camera. If, on the other hand, the animal was within 
a foot or so of the bars, its features were so distorted that 
it was pretty nigh unrecognisable. The shutter also was 
too slow, and often when I was lucky enough to obtain a 
photograph showing little distortion and being a reason- 
able size, the image was blurred. 

Another disadvantage was that sometimes a bar of the 
cage came directly in front of the lower lens, which, of 
course, was the one used to obtain the photograph, but 
did not show on the top screen. 

Owing to the high prices of focal-plane reflex cameras, 
I was unable to purchase one until about a year or so ago, 
when the cheap and yet reliable focal-plane reflex camera 
made its appearance on the market. 

With one of these cheaper reflex cameras and my stig- 
matic lens, I obtained very excellent results ; but unfortu- 
nately, owing to the close quarters in which I worked, 
many of the negatives showed distortion. When I was 
able to get further off the image was too small. I occa- 
sionally enlarged some of 
the negatives, but then the 
grain of the plate became 
too pronounced when the 
image was enlarged to any 
extent. 

My purse being limited, 
[ decided to buy a cheap 
French rapid  rectilinear 
lens of 9 in. focal length, 
marked F/6, which I now 
work out to be about F/7:8. 
This lens gave a nice size 
image, but it required such 
a long extension, which in 
order to get I had to have 
а 4 in. extension tube: 


HEAD OF SEA LION. 
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made, which screwed into the front of my reflex, the lens 
then projecting about 7 in. 

My outfit still had very pronounced limitations, fhe 
aperture was generally too small, as the majority of animals 
are confined in rather dark cages; also near objects could 
not be focussed with the R.R. lens on account of the long 
extension required. 

I therefore decided to purchase a large Adon lens No. 2, 


Series X., working at the aperture of F/6, and giving 


equivalent focal length of 12 in., at the same time requiring 
only the same camera extension as my ordinary anastigmat 
lens. This enabled me to do away with the 4 in. extension 
tube, thus reducing the length of the outfit, and at the 
same time reducing the chance of vibration, which naturally 
increases with the camera extension. | 

This lens, as one can see by the illustrations overleaf, 
gives a modelling to the animal which is not found when 
an anastigmat lens of the same focal length and aperture 
is used. I believe this is due to the construction of this 
particular lens, as with the former type of lens a flatter 
field is obtained, which at the same time gives the appear- 


ance of greater depth of focus, whereas with the large. 


Adon the slight roundness of field seems to be better 
suited to this class of work. | 


I generally use the lens at full aperture, as the definition 


is quite critical, also there is a great disadvantage in 
stopping a lens down in this type of work, as one wants 
to make the animal stand out from the background, which 
is generally not of the most suitable nature. Of course, 
due care must be exercised in focussing when using a lens 
of this description, as the amount of depth of focus is less 
than with a short-focus lens. 

Ordinary special rapid backed plates are quite suitable. 
Care, of course, must be taken in development in order 
that the texture of the animal’s coat is not clogged up. I 
generally use pyro-metol half usual strength, as this 
developer gives a stain which is very helpful in obtaining 
the finished print, as the majority of negatives are gener- 
ally on the under-exposed side. 

With regard to exposure, one of the most important 
points is to give as much as possible consistent with the 
movement of the subject, the average exposure being 
about 1-6otli of a second with special rapid plates. Under 
exceptional circumstances—for instance, in the case of 
a diving sea lion—the exposure given was 1-350th of a 
second. The large head of the sea lion and the other 
illustrations are typical examples of the large-scale image 
one is able to obtain with a fixed-focus telephoto lens on a 
small plate without distortion. | 

A FIXED-FOCUS-CAMERA TROUBLE. 

HEN using a fixed-focus magazine camera the great 
thing to know is how close the photographer can ap- 
proach his subject without it being out of focus, and if the said 
photographer is a poor judge of distances this becomes a very 
difficult task. The following way of overcoming the difficulty 
is, I think, as good as any. 

First, make a focussing screen, such as was described in THE 
A. P. ANDP. N. of july 6last. Then, using the screen, discover 
how near a person of average height can approach the camera 
without the image on the screen being blurred. When this 
point has been found, ask the person to stand still, and make 


two marks on the view-finders or frame, one corresponding. 
If thought neces- 
sary, the smaller stops can be inserted in due order, and more 


with the head and the other with the feet. 


marks made. | 


The advantages of these marks are that they give the photo- 


grapher an idea how close to his subject he can get, or which 
stop he must use, while, if there are no figures in the picture, 
he can compare the principal object with his own height, and 
so find out that way. 

While the focussing screen is in use, the view-finders should 
be tested ; they are notorious for not giving the same picture 
that will be found later on the plate. I am referring to the 
brilliant type of finder, of course. | F. M 
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A DEPTH OF FOCUS SCALE FOR 
HAND-CAMERAS. 
Zo the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


SIR,—I have often found the need of a depth scale, showing 
depth of field at various apertures and distances, when using 
a small folding camera for instantaneous work, and have made 
one of very simple form for my own camera. | 

It consists of a small slip of xylonite with the markingsengraved 
on it, and fits on the baseboard of the camera on the opposite 
side to the ordinary scale. Mine is designed for an F/6.8 lens, 
and gives the depth of focus at the following scale readings, 
6, то, 15, 25, and inf.; and for F/6.8 and F/ 11. 

I did not mark the readings for F/8, as they were not suffi. 
ciently different from those of the full aperture to make it worth 
while. The scale is designed so that the two readings for 
each distance and stop are side by side. 
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The focussing scale readings are in darker type, and the nearest 
and farthest points in focus at that reading are one above 
the other in fraction form. These readings at F/6.8 and F/it 


respectively, lie before the stop number at the top of the column, 


e.g., the first reading equals 6 ft. by scale, nearest point s ft., 
farthest 7 ft., at F/6.8. At Еу: nearest 4 ft., farthest о ft., and 
so on. When no number is given, in the place of the “distant” 
figure, infinity. I put my numbers on in ink with a mapping 


pen, but have since had a scale engraved, which cost 2s. 6d.— 
Yours, etc., | 
Southampton. 


(Rev.) JOHN CoNorzv. 


Manchester Photographie Society. — The address of the hon. 
secretary, Mr. Stewart G. Ogden, is now “ Devonia," 60, Park 
Road, Stretford, Manchester. 


Sheffield Photographie Soeiety.—Mr. Н. Merrill having re- 
signed the secretaryship, all future communications should be 
addressed to his successor, Mr. Sidney Gardner, 134, Oakbrook 
Road, Sheffield. | 


* Why the Nations are at War.’’—A very interesting book 
bearing this title, and written by Messrs. Charles Morris and 
Lawrence H. Dawson, has been issued by Messrs. George Harrap 
and Co., 2 and 3 Portsmouth Street, Kingsway, W.C. It gives 
a concise account of the leading events in the history of the 
belligerent nations since. the time of the French Revolution, 
in addition to chapters. dealing specifically with the present 
war. A number of excellent war photographs are included. 
The price of the book is 5s. net. | | 


` Ross Lenses and Cameras.—Messrs. Ross, Limited, have just 

issued a new price list of lenses, cameras, etc., made at their 
optical works, Clapham Common, London, S.W. This is an 
excellently produced catalogue, well arranged and illustrated. 
It contains full particulars of the famous Ross lenses, of which 
there are varieties listed to meet every possible photographic 
problem. The Ross cameras of various types and several 
other makers’ cameras fitted with Ross lenses are also described. 
Readers of THE A. P. should write to Messrs. Ross, Ltd., Clapham 
Common, S.W., for a copy of this catalogue. 


The death is announced, at the age of twenty, of Ist Air 


. Mechanic Matthew John Webster, Royal Flying Corps, whe 
' succumbed to cerebro-spinal meningitis after an illness of ten 


days. Mr. Webster joined the photographic studio of Burroughs, 


. Wellcome and Co. direct from school four years ago, and showed 


great promise in the profession he had adopted. The skill he 
had acquired during his training he placed at the disposal of 
his country only five weeks before his death by enlisting in the 
Royal Flying Corps as a photographic observer. А week after 
joining he was appointed to the 2nd Wing of R. F. C. in France, 
and was subsequently transferred to the 3rd Wing specially 
mentioned in Sir John French's Neuve Chapelle despatch. 
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Short 


articles on home-made 
novel description by readers 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 
apparatus or accessories of a 
of THE A. P. AND P. М. are invited 


and photographs. 


TIPS FOR USERS OF BROWNIES. 


ORMERLY a good many Brownie 

films passed through my hands for 
development. During that time I was 
very forcibly struck with the fact 
that numbers of negatives were under- 
exposed and others blurred, the first 
fault no doubt arising from snapping 
under very unsuitable conditions, and 
the second fault from trying to give a 
time exposure whilst holding the camera 
in an unsteady hand or support. I am 
sure, however, that а Brownie camera is 
capable of more serious work than is gener- 
ally supposed. In my early days of photo- 
graphy I was myself the user of a No. 1 
Brownie, and secured some very good 
results with it. Whilst working with 
my Brownie I found the shutter was 
much too rapid for so small a lens 
aperture to give anything like fully 
exposed negatives, except when working 
under unusually favourable circumstances. 
To compensate for this drawback, and 
so prevent similar results to those already 
mentioned, in the case of others, I in- 
vented the contrivances illustrated here, 
and made use of a tripod in addition. 
The body of a Brownie camera being 
made of cardboard makes it impossible 
to supply with a tripod nut in the usual 
way. To overcome this drawback, I 
made the contrivance represented by 
fig. 1. This was made by cutting a 


piece of 4 in. thick deal wood in a circle 
of 24 in. diameter. E indicates the 
round hole cut in the centre for letting 
the nut into, making it come flush with 
the surface of fig. 1, the nut being 
fixed to fig. 1 with three 4 in. screws, as 
shown in fig. 2. Fig. 2 was then glucd 


on in the centre of the camera's base, as 
represented by fig. 3. This completed 
it for use on a tripod. As the contriv- 
ance just described necessitated gluing 
fig. 2 on to the camera base, which somc 
may deem a disfigurement when such is 
the case, the other way is to make the 
contrivance of the pattern shown by 
fip. 5. This is made by cutting a piece 
of preferably three-ply wood to measure 
6 by 4 in., indicated by fig. 4. The 
section, fig. 2, is then glued in the centre 
of it, as represented by fig. 5. To keep 
the camera in position, and prevent it 


slipping off, a socket for the camera to 
slip in and out of is formed by nailing 
four narrow strips of wood on to the 
upper side of fig. 6, as represented by 
AAAA. 

Another drawback which І experi- 
enced with my Brownie, when attempt- 
ing to give a short time exposure was 
the amount of dexterity required to 
avoid jarring the camera, even when 
using a firm tripod. This drawback I 
overcame by using a lens cap instead 
of the spring shutter. To make the 
camera workable with a cap, I first 
purchased а lens cap, and then cut a 
wooden ring as indicated by fig. 7, out 
of a piece of } in. thick wood. This ring 
was then glued on to the movable panel 
front of the camera, over the bull's-eye 
opening, B, fig. 8, to hold the cap on by. 
Fig. 9 represents the camera after fixing 
on the ring, fig. 7. If desired, by making 
the outer measurement of the ring, fig. 7, 
of the right size, or by using an adapter, 
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a roller-blind shutter can be made use 
of on the camera for snapshot work. 
The foregoing hints, although written 
primarily for the Brownie camera, will 


answer with a little adaptation for any 
similar make of cheap hand cameras that 
are at present in use. H. H. 
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A SIMPLE DRYING RACK. 


EGATIVES for drying should be 

placed in a position as free from 
dust as possible, and yet have a good 
current of air passing round them. This 
can be obtained by procuring a piece of 
thin board, and inserting a number of 
long brass nails or dresser hooks in suit- 


able positions, as shown in the diagram. 
The negatives can then be placed on 
the nails or hooks, facing towards the 
board. | 

е The rack should be conveniently hung 
to the wall of the dark-room; but іп 
order to avoid objectionable pools of 
water, it is advisable to allow the plates 
to drain a short time in the washing tank 
rack, so as to dispose of the greater part 
of the watér.—F. L. W. C. 
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NE 
portant quality of a picture of 
outdoor scenery is the truthful prcsenta- 


the 


and perhaps most—im- 


tion of '' tone." By tone we do not refer 
to colour or any thought connected with 
so-called toning baths, but to the light 
and shade of objects of any kind, “ plain 
or coloured," according as they are 
affected by light falling on them, and 
by the effect of atmosphere intervening 
between our eyes and objects at different 
distances, We can put the main idea 
in a few words by saying truth of tone 
means the truthful presentation by light 
and shade of variously coloured objects, 
in any light at any distance. 

We are not forgetting that this page is 
chiefly designed to help and encourage 
beginners, and that pictorial tone is not 
commonly regarded аз a  beginner's 
subject. But while it is by no means 
an easy idea to grasp for the beginner who 
has not previously given the subject 
any thought, yet it 1s of unquestionable 
importance, and it is highly desirable 
that he should try and get the main idea 
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By Miss F. Sandell. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


into his mind and eye, so that he may 
learn to train his eye to look for tone in 
nature. 

Imagine а white-washed cottage, with 
a very dark roof, on a grass-clad hillside, 
say half a mile away, and that the air 
is clear and sun shining directly on the 
building. We can imagine the strong 
light and shade or black and white effect. 
Now imagine the sky to be cloud laden 
and no direct sunlight at all. We should 
still have strong but not nearly so strong 
a light and shade cottage. Next let us 
shift the cottage а few miles away. We 
notice that the roof does not look so dark 
nor the white-washed walls quite so white. 
Then shifting the building still further 
away, so that we can only just make out 
from its general shape, but seeing no 
details, that it is а cottage, we perceive 
the whole of this small patch in the distant 
landscape is a more or less even light grey, 
which does both for white-washed walls 
and dark thatched roof. In our imaginary 
experiment we have learnt two funda- 
mental facts about tonc—first, that 
the quality and quantity of light incident 
on objects affect their light and shade 
relationship, and secondly, the distance 
of objects also affects their light and shade. 
The further away an object is from us 
the more air intervenes between our eye 
and the object, and so the more atmo- 
spheric effect. This is sometimes called 
aerial perspective—which, by the way, is 
sometimes confused with lineal or formal 
perspective. These are by no means 
the only fundamental facts about tone, 
but they may serve as a first instalment 
on which the young photographer may 
begin his observation experiments. 

«Let us apply them to the two prints 
reproduced on this page. We have just 
seen that distance affects tone. Experi- 
ence shows that we so connect these 
appearances with distance that one sug- 
gests the other, either way round the link. 
Tone suggests distance, distance suggests 
tone. 

Now here are two little prints showing 
us closely comparable elements, viz., near 
(foreground) water and  boats—mid- 
distance buildings, and so forth, and open 
sky. In both cases the sky is flat or 
uniform, a pale grey in A, white paper in 
B. The same thing in the same tone or 
light and shade value implies the same 
distance. Hence these skies do not in 
the least suggest the “ over-arching 
canopy of cloudland's vasty realm,” 
but merely a flat, blank, upright back- 
ground. In fig. A the boat and objects 
beyond are grouped up in such a way 
that they all seem at or just about the 
same distance from us, and suggest that 
just beyond them the world comes to an 
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Prints from either the 
Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt wi 


Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 
here. 


end. A big push, and all we see before 
us would topple over the precipice just 
beyond into infinite space. In B we do 
get a little suggestion that there is some 
space between the vessels and the houses 
beyond. But here again these houses are 
apparently standing on the edge of a 
precipice. Moreover, it would seem that 
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B — HOISTING THE SAILS. 


By А. С. Lovell. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


any one on the further end of the boats 
is but a stone’s throw from the houses. 
The lack of space and distance suggestion 
is not entirely due to lack of tonal rela- 
tionship, but it is so to a very important 
extent. Tone is not the only factor in 
suggesting distance, but it is one that 
cannot be neglected. Неге, for instance, 
we see that the point of view or arrange- 
ment of the subject matter is inimical, 
or at any rate unfavourable to the 
suggestion of distance. Once let the 
worker get the idea of connecting tone 
and distance, and he has got one foot, 
at any rate, on the road which leads to 
pictorial photography. 
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New Series. 20. WHAT HAND-CAMERA SHALL I BUY? 


E have dealt on pre- 
vious occasions 
with the charac- 
teristics and capa- 
bilities of various 
kinds of cameras, 
and the worker who 
has possessed a 
camera, and done a 
little work, and who 
contemplates buy- 
ing another for some 
definite purpose, is 
usually able to de- 
cide on the type of 
instrument he requires, and after ask- 
ing.one or two questions of some 

experienced friend, or sending us a 

query by post which we are always 

glad to answer, to choose the best 
instrument of its own type for his 
work, and at the price he is prepared 
to pay. In other words, some experi- 
ence of general photographic work 
enables most people to decide what 
they want for most ordinary, yet 
specific, purposes. But the beginner 

choosing his first camera is in quite a 
different case. His catalogue with 

specifications of the various models 

confuses him more the oftener he 
reads it, and he is, through inexperi- 
ence, unable to come to any decision 
as to what movements he wants and 
what are needless for his purpose. 

This difficulty is the one we want to 

deal with in our Notes in this 

Hand Camera Number of THE A. P. 


The First Point. 

The first point which must be 
decided is whether the camera shall 
be of the rigid boxform pattern, or 
one of the folding type, and we think 
it may be well to take the various 
points in the pro and соп ” way. 
As far as cost goes, there is little or 
nothing to choose either way, and a 
given sum of, say, three guineas will 
purchase an equally good and service- 
able instrument of either type. 

The “ pros in the case of the box- 
form pattern may be briefly sum- 
marised thus : 


(a) Sturdy construction and rigidity. 


the camera being more or less of a 
strongly constructed box, which can 
be held firmly in the hand without 
any fear of crushing any portion. 

(b Less risk of damage causing 
mal-adjustment of the important parts, 
such as the back carrying the plate, 
and the front carrying the lens. Such 
mal-adjustment, if it occurred, would 
result in pictures with impaired defini- 
tion. 

(c) Ever-readiness for use, the 
camera needing no opening out or 


shower of rain doing much less harm 
to a boxform instrument than to one 
of the folding type. 


To summarise the '' cons," we may 
say :— 
(a) That the boxform is rather 


heavier, and certainly a little more 
cumbersome, and for this reason may 
sometimes be left at home when a 
folding type of instrument would be 
carried. 

(b) If carried in a case, its case is 
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other adjustment, except setting the 
focussing scale. 

(d) Less risk of light leakage, the 
boxform instrument having no bellows, 
or, if it has, then bellows well pro- 
tected under ordinary circumstances. 
Woodwork, if of poor quality, may 
crack or warp and let in light, but 
the quality would have to be very 
poor and the treatment very bad 
before this happened. 

(e) Extra space at the front of the 
camera, which enables the maker to 
give somewhat stronger shutter con- 
struction. 


(f) Greater | weatherproofness, a 
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also heavier, and if carried without а 
case, it is more liable to be damaged 
owing to its larger size. | 

Now let us turn to the folding type, 
and as far as possible avoiding any 
turning of our boxform °“ pro” into 
folding type con," we may note that 


the pros for the folding camera 
are— 
(a) Light portable construction, 


enabling the instrument to be carried 
in a pocket, and very often in an 
inside breast- pocket, without any 
difficulty. 

(b) Design, which in many cases 
enables the camera to be held com- 
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fortably with one hand at the eye 
level, so giving a higher view-point, 
Plates or Films. 


The decision arrived at as to box 


form or. folding type, ме are still 
left to say whether we shall employ 
plates, or films, or both. Either form 


of camera may be obtained for either 


sensitive material. Here two factors 
enter, cost and convenience. Person- 
ally, we are always inclined to regard 
the plate as rather more reliable under 
trying climatic conditions. But for 
the beginner working in any tem- 
perate climate there is perhaps very 
little to choose. But films cost ap- 
proximately twice as much as backed 
plates, certainly twice as much as 
unbacked plates, and where cost is 
a factor this point may be considered. 
On the other hand, plates are heavier 
by a good deal, are more fragile, and 
cannot be changed in daylight as can 
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the lens aperture may be lessened for 
open seaside exposures and the like, 
the shutter giving the same exposure 


every time, and no focussing being. 


possible. Such a camera has its 


uses, and in the smaller sizes provides 


a very useful form of snapshot instru- 
ment, but to do any serious work 
other features. are desirable. The 
movements which it is well to have 
on the instrument selected are the 
following 


(1) Focussing adjustment, so that 
sharp pictures may be obtained of 
comparatively near objects. The fixed- 
focus instrument (i.e. one without 
any focussing movement) gives fair 
definition on objects as near as 
12 feet, when things beyond this 
are sharp; but objects nearer than 
12 feet should be avoided. (We refer 
to the quarter-plate size.) If the 
camera has a focussing movement, 


the daylight-loading spools of film. 
As to development of the exposures, 
either plates or films may now be 
developed in one of the forms of tank, 
or, of course, the plates may be 
handled in the usual way in a dish. 
Films from the Premo film-pack, 
which is made interchangeable with 
dark slides, may also be handled 
singly in the dish. We cannot imagine 
a worker cutting up spool film nowa- 
days, for equally good results may be 
‘obtained from proper exposures by 
developing ít in the spool in the Kodak 
tank, and the work is done much more 
rapidly and surely. 
Essential Camera. Movements. 

" What we have already said will go 
some way towards enabling the pre- 
liminary points to be decided, but 
the movements vary to some extent, 
and in some cases certain movements 
are entirely absent. There are many 
cameras without anything at all in 
the way of adjustments, except that 


any object may be focussed for, 
though focussing for a near object 
will throw a distant one out of focus, 
and vice versa. 

(2). Vartable shutter speeds. These 
need not be high speeds, but 3, }, }, 
I-16th, and 1-32nd of a second, or 
similar speeds are very useful, and 
are provided on the better types of 


instrument. 


(3) Lens working at F/8 at least, 
and, if possible, F/6, so that on those 
days when the light is only moderate 
in quality, the lens aperture may be 
opened, in order to secure well exposed 
plates or films. 

(4) Rising front, which will be 
found for most work a very valuable 
adjunct. The two illustrations show 
how useful this movement is in street 
views, and most photographers do a 
good deal of work in streets or market- 
places at some time or other. When- 
ever the subject demands that the 
camera must be kept level, the rising 
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front is invaluable for placing the 
picture properly on the plate. This 
rise of front should be ample, the 
minimum being a quarter of the 
length or width of the plate in use. 


Many cameras have a rise of front 


which, while certainly better than 
nothing, is not enough to be of much 
practical value. Thus, on a quarter- 
plate camera the front should rise at 
least an inch in one direction, and 
three-quarters of an inch in the other. 
Certain expert workers never trouble 
to use a rising front on their hand 
cameras, but point the camera up- 
wards when the top of a high building 
has to be included. The subsequent 
distortion in the lines of the picture 
is then corrected in making an enlarge- 
ment later. | 


What Size to Choose. 

So far we have said nothing as to 
size. There are many sizes available, 
and personal fancies will largely sway 
the beginner in his or her choice. We 
would say, however, do not begin 
with anything bigger than quarter- 
plate, as large sizes bring with them 
difficulties in the way of focussing, 
depth of definition, and so on. On 
the other hand, unless an enlarger is 
to be used as well, it is not wise to 
adopt any size smaller than 3} by 21. 
This size gives delightful little minia- 
tures on smooth or glossy paper, and 
makes excellent lantern slides by 
contact. Anything smaller, however, 
is apt to be disappointing. 

The summing-up of the matter can 
only be done with each individual 
case before one, and we think, there- 
fore, it will be better done by each 
individual for himself. The advice 
we have offered will mean a reason- 
ably good price for the instrument, 
but we feel it is better to select a 
good second-hand camera than to 
put up with a new one which has 
limitations. 

In any case a letter addressed to 
the Editor of THE AMATEUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHER, asking for particulars of 
cameras to suit certain purposes and 
pockets, will bring full advice on the 
subject. 


THE NOVICE’S NOTE BOOK.” 
Articles for Beginners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 
Notes on Exposure for Beginners.” 

“Controlling a Negative.” 

“Improving Prints.” 

“Some Hints on Animal Photographs.” 

“Some Open Landscape Work.” 

“Mounting: The Effect of the Mount 

on the Print.” 

Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) b> obtained on application to the 


Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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again. If you prefer to use a ground- 
glass diffusing screen this should be as 
EN thin and finely ground as possible. The 
Ў distance between light and condenser, 
3 14 inches, seems needlessly great, апа, 
* چ‎ of course, prolongs the exposure. 
$ Baching, Lens, etc. 


(1) Would it be practicable to use gum and 

wdered graphite for backing ? (2) My lens 

is a Cooke F/6.5, with six glass-to-air surfaces. 

Provided I use an adequate hood, may I take 

it that the loss due to reflecting surfaces will be 

negligible? (3) Is the Cooke as well corrected 
etc., as a Goerz or Zeiss, etc. ? 

F. J. (Egremont). 

All the graphite we have seen, even 

when finely powdered, has a tendency 

to show reflecting surfaces suggesting a 

crystalline character. We do not think 

it would be so suitable as an amorphous 

powder, such, for instance, as lampblack 

or vine charcoal. (2) With every reflect- 

ing surface there must be some loss of 

light. But the better the polish, the less 

this loss. Modern lenses are so well 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure оп our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely. given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
сою . АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 

ihe Editor, THE “AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PROTGORAPHIE: News, 52, Long Acre, London, W. C. and marked “ Query " or Criticism“ on the outside. 
Queries should be written on one sidc of the paper only. 
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Storing Negatives. 
I shall be glad to know if you think there is any 
risk of injury to negatives and prints by storing 
them in a nest of drawers wee smell strongly 
of varnish, etc. В. (Chertsey). 
It certainly is not 1 to expose 
undeveloped plates or papers to the 
influence of ‘‘ smelly " varnish, but in 
the case of developed plates (negatives, 
etc.) or prints there is little if any risk. 
However, we should advise you to empty 
the drawers of the cabinet, and put them 
in a cool and airy place—the more 
draught the better—for a few days, when 
probably you will find the smell of the 
varnish will largely if not entirely be 
removed. 


Metol-quinol for Gaslight Paper. 
Would you please quote formula for metol- 
quinol developer for gaslight Paper ? 
. G. (Groves). 
Water 10 oz., metol ro gr., quinol 
30 gr., soda sulphite 2 oz:, soda carbonate 
1 oz., potas. bromide 3 gr. 
Bromoil Bleacher. 
Can you give me a bromoil bleacher which will 
bleach the print to an absolute dcad white, with 
no remaining . image? | 
А. Е. S. (Poughkeepsic). 
We are afraid that we cannot supply 
your needs to meet all cases, because 
where the original print contains very 
strong, fully developed silver deposit 
this part is pretty certain to show when 
bleached as far as it will go. The follow- 
ing bleacher will probably bring you as 
near your desired end as you are likely 
to get: Water то oz., copper sulphate 
40 gr., sulphuric acid 2-3 minims, potas. 
bromide 40 gr., potas. bichromate 34 gr., 
chrome alum 8 gr. 
Enlarger. 
I intend дасце ап cnlarger quarter to whole- 
plate, with half-plate symmetrical lens, and 
am in doubt as to the point of the lens from 
which the measurements are to be taken, etc. 
A. J. (Cardiff). 
Enlarging quarter to whole plate is 
two diameters (linear). Therefore, the 
longer (major) conjugate is 2 plus 1, i.e. 
three times the focal length of the lens 
(lens to paper), and the other shorter 
(minor) conjugate is half the longer one, 
ie. т} times the focal length of the lens. 
These distances are measured from two 
points in the lens, called anterior and 
posterior nodal (Gauss) points. In your 
case these most probably are situated a 


little in front of and a little behind the 
position of the stop. We could tell you 
how to find them by experiment. But 
even when that were done you would 
most probably have to verify by trial,’ so 
that you may just as well do this at once. 
Take 3 times and 13 times the focal 
length of the lens, add these distances 
together, and say half an inch to an inch 
on trial, and then with a quarter-plate 
negative at one end of this linear dis- 
tance, a whole-plate piece of ground glass 
at the other, and the lens in between 
(ratio distances 2 to 1), find the exact 
distance. 
Enlarger. 
I have made an enlarger with fixed condenser, 
inverted Bray’s burner, etc. The exposure 
required is not less than four minutes, and by 
that time the paper is fogged. I am informed 
that the light, condenser, and paper should be 
in relative positions according to the scale of 
enlargement, etc. B. J. W. (Nottingham). 
In theory the relative positions of 
light, lens, condenser, negative, and 
paper vary with each scale of enlarge- 
ment. But where the scale is, say, three 
ог more times, these positions do not 
change very much. For instance, there 
would need to be but a small change of 
position of light and condenser if changing 
from 15 by 12 to 12 by ro (from a quarter- 
plate original). It is not practicable to 
assign the distance between the light 
and condenser by calculation, or rule, or 
tables. It is quicker and better to do 
it by inspection. You will certainly find 
it a convenience and advantage to be 
able to alter the lens-to-condenser dis- 
tance when varying the degree of enlarge- 
ment to any considerable extent. The 
following procedure simplifies matters :— 
(1) Focus the enlarged image to the re- 
quired size as near as may be. (2) Re- 
move the negative, and arrange the con- 
denser to give even illumination on the 
casel. (3) Replace the negative and re- 
focus to exact size required. It is a very 
common mistake to try and do operation 
2 with the negative in the lantern. It 
is not at all essential to have ground 
glass between the light and condenser. 
It may be that the lenses of your con- 
denser are slightly greenish. This pro- 
longs the exposure. The condenser laid 
on a sheet of white paper should show 
no appreciable colour. If these hints 
do not clear up your troubles, write 


finished that in general we may in daily 
practice neglect this loss. An efficient 
lens shade or hood 15 strongly to be com- 
mended. This point seldom receives апу- 
thing like the attention it deserves. (3) 
A moment’s thought will show you that 
it is quite out of our province to give 
any opinion as to the relative merits of 
different manufacturers’ products. But 
we may say that the Cooke lenses well 
deserve the high esteem in which they 
are generally held. You need have no 
fear as to your lens being Imperiects 
corrected. 


Hypo Eliminator, etc. 

Will you please tell me why the enclosed print 

is brown all over with no light at all? Is hypo 

eliminator suitable for use under all circum- 

stances, or only for gaslight prints ? 

J. D. (Butterknowle). 
The print is either over-printed or over- 

developed, or the negative is under- 
developed. The general appearance of 
the print suggests a little bit of all three 
faults. Try what y ou can do by intensify- 
ing your negative. А negative may look 
very pretty in the hand and yet give an 
unsatisfactory print. Hypo eliminator 
may be used for either negatives on gas- 
light and bromide papers. But the best 
and safest eliminator is water, and plenty 
of it. 
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A Star Turn. 


Everybody knows that in Whitehall, hard by the spot where 
stood the scaffold of King Charles, there is now a gibbet for 
journalists, known as the Official Press Bureau. To these 
Lords of the High Blue Pencil every photograph as well as 
every news item having the smallest reference to the events 
which are interesting us is deferentially submitted. Only the 
other day, to fall in with their demands, a photograph which 
appeared in these pages months ago had the beam of a search- 
light painted out of it on re-publication elsewhere. But the 
Press Bureau, after all, does not dwell on such Olympian heights 
as we had imagined. It is human as well as superhuman, 
for we see it stated that, by official permission, a cinemato- 
graph film has been taken of its repressive activities. The 
film in question consisted of ten scenes. Опе of these showed 
the inmates of the Bureau acting the reception of the news 
.of the sinking of а German submarine; in another case—it 
is really almost incredible, but our informant is the unimpeach- 
able Westminster Gazette—a well-known comedian put in an 
appearance, and gave a certain liveliness to the film. АП of 
which seems to show that the Press Bureau's dignity is about 
on a par with its wisdom. : 


On No Account. 

But while the cinematographer can turn his merry. handle 
in tbe hallowed precincts of the Press Bureau itself, and the 
merry Mr. George Robey can assist the merry officials to make 
a merry film, the poor man with the camera who wishes to 
make the innocentest study of a tulip bed in Regent's Park 
meets with a negative—not the sort that comes out of the 
developing bath. It seems most likely that it is from this 
same head and front of censorship that the order has gone 
forth that all permits to photograph in the royal parks—that 
is to say, Hyde Park, St. James's Park, and Regent's Park— 
must be suspended. The same thing applies, I believe, to 
Epping Forest. No doubt this is a preliminary to the suspend- 
ing of the photographer himself from the nearest tree. 


The Reason Why. | 
No doubt there are the best of reasons why no permits to 
photograph in the parks should be obtainable. The fact that 


I cannot imagine what these reasons are, only proves the poor 


stuff of which my imagination is made up. It is always possible, 
of course, that if any of us took a photograph of the Serpentine 
or of the Round Pond in Kensington Gardens, and in some 
mysterious way a print got into the hands of the enemy, it 


might suggest to the German fleet that: it should transfer its 


activities (or its non-activities) to these ornamental waters. 
But it is much more probable, I think, that the authorities 
do not wish to see circulated among neutral nations any pictures 
of a.certain piece of sculpture in Hyde Park lest conclusions 
be drawn as to the decadence of England. But what about 
the film in which the Press Bureau has made an exhibition of 
itself ? | 


The Triple Entente. 

Fortunately, it has never been necessary to get permission 
to use a hand camera in the parks, so that presumably, in the 
absence of any statement to the contrary, the new prohibition 
does not apply to hand cameras. (One can only presume in 
these cases, and be careful not to presume too much.) It is 
the stand, and the stand alone, which draws the suspicion of 
the authorities. Yet surely a stand camera ought to be more 
than ever permissible just now, seeing that the tripod signifies 
the Triple Entente if it signifies anything at all, the '' Triple 
Alliance having proved to be only a bipod. Possibly the grass 
of royal parks resents the tripod points. That must be it. 
Hand cameras, although they can, apparently, disport them- 
selves at will in the parks, may well feel chagrin because, accord- 
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ing to the authorities, they are not regarded as cameras at all 
The fact is, I suppose, that the authorities have heard in a 
vague way of feats of photography, and regard a camera which 
hasn't any tootsies as something less than the real thing. 


A Use for Hairpins 

Speaking of grass, I received a tip the other evening from a 
gentleman of experience as to dealing with long grass which 
may be inconveniently obtrusive in the foreground of a subject, 
and even hide the thing one wishes to photograph, such as a 
bird’s nest on the ground. This gentleman invariably adds to 
his photographic equipment a number of hairpins, and with 
these he pins back the great bunches of grass until they resemble 
Jane’s crimps on the eve of a special occasion. In this way 
the foreground is just as he wants it. The only trouble is that 
not every photographer has the right to carry hairpins, and a 
stray one or two might lead to the necessity of dubious explana- 
tions. Better take a pair of scissors. 


Something in the Air. ES 

No mention has appeared in the Press (due, of course, to 
the Censor) of the aerial attack which darkened the photo- 
graphic sky a few evenings ago. To the peaceful haunts of the 
Camera Club came a lecturer who brought with him a number 
of slides showing aeroplanes in flight. If he had kept to the 
slides, no commotion would have resulted, for lantern slide. ' 
have never hurt a hair of anybody's head. But he also brought, 
along a fleet of model aeroplanes, each of them about two feet 


. in length, which he wound up and despatched to work out their 


own destiny above the heads of the clubbites. It was an exciting 
ten minutes, I can tell you. The first aeroplane parted the air 


with a mighty buzz, saying. Where's ‘The Magpie’? Let me 


get at him.” The lanternist, at whom it made its first deadly 
aim, cried out that he was not '' The Magpie,’’ and the aeroplane, 
thus diverted, turned sharply at a right angle, and decided that 
a gentleman sitting on the window sill was the offending bird. 
At him it flew with the unerring precision of the dart, and had 
raised a lump in the middle of his forehead before you could 
say Jack Robinson. The sufferer was not The Magpie," but 
as he rubbed his wounded forehead, he consoled himself with 
the thought that it is noble to endure pain for the sake of others. 


The Bubble. 
The great stumbling-block to all photographers is the airy 
soap bubble.’’—Glasgow News. 


Fairy bubble, do you know, 

I have sprinted, high and low, 
Seeking only after you— 

You a dimple of the air, 

Out of—into—everywhere, 

Floating, feathery and fair, 
Up serenely to the blue. 


Could a suitor more have done, 

Ere his lady love he won ? 
But from very last to first, 

Always was my rapid plate 

Just a tiny instant late ; 

You, at my unhappy fate, 
Laughed in glee, and then you burst. 


How the negatives I've scanned— : : 
Held them—dripping—in the hand— ' 

Just to see, sweet damoiselle, -` 
If in that too eager chase, "ES 
I'd impressed your rainbow face, 
Of your glisten caught a trace, 

Or your twinkle in farewell. 


But, like one who hopes to see 
Angelina vis-a-vis, 
And, instead, is made aware 
Of her very stern papa, ' 
So my yearning camera, 
Thinking to enclose you—ah !— 
Clasps the dour and empty air. 
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IN AN ITALIAN GARDEN. BY RAFFAELE MENOCHIO (Turin). 
The original, a bromide print (11 x 9), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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As one who had been a keen fisherman and a keen 
shot, Dr. Frank Penrose confessed to the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society the other evening that there 
was no sport in the world to compare with the 
photography of wild birds. Save, perhaps, for 
the first rush of the salmon, no adventure with 
the rod and gun could provide such pure excitement 
Dr. Penrose has made even greater demands upon his 
own patience than are usually made by naturalist photo- 
graphers, for he has applied the autochrome plate to 
bird life, more especially with a view to the study of pro- 
tective coloration. The exposures with the autochrome 
ranged from 5 seconds to 34 minutes. Game birds, 
which were protectively coloured, would often remain 
still for a long exposure ; but with birds which dwelt in 
‘colonies, like gulls and terns, the movement was con- 
tinual and the procedure much more difficult. The lens 
‘should be one working at not less than F/8, and 
the range of focal length might vary between six and 
eighteen inches. The great desideratum was a noiseless 
'shutter; the ideal shutter would be the cap, if only it did 
not involve the necessity of obtruding the hand out of 
the hiding-place. 


QOOD 
SPORT. 
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Queries relative to the correct focal length of lenses 
for hand cameras continue to reach us. It should be 
remembered that a long-focus lens 
LENSES FOR HAND may be used with greater advan- 
CAMERAS. tage on a reflex than on any other 
type of hand camera. The shallow 
field of the big-aperture, narrow-angle lens enables 
single figures to be “isolated " with greater ease, and 
the power of fine focussing that the reflex provides 
allows this point of emphasis to be made the sharpest 
part of the composition. The useful“ Rice rule“ is one 
that is of advantage for estimating the angle which we 
get with a given plate size and focal length, viz., 
multiply the plate length by 63, and divide this by one 
and one-fifth times the focal length of the lens. For 
instance, call the quarter-plate diagonal 5 inches, and 
let us suppose we are using a ro inch lens. Multiply 
5 by 63, getting 315. Now, то plus one-fifth of 10— 
viz., 2—15 twelve. Dividing 315 by 12 gives us 261, or, 
sav, 26 degrees. This is an approximation method, but 
gives results near enough for most of our everyday 
needs. 
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That the marvel of yesterday 15 the commonplace of 
to-day was brought home to me recently (writes a corre- 
spondent) on attending a clinical 
lecture at Guy's Hospital. It is 
only a few years since the world 
heard that it was possible to 
secure photographic tracings of the pulsations of the 
heart, and now the taking of such photographs is part 
of the regular routine at Guy's and other hospitals. The 
instrument by which these photographs are taken is the 
electrocardiograph, and the images are simply those of 
the oscillation of a delicate fibre, which is made to sym- 
chronise with the heart’s contractions. When the heart 
beats, it produces little electric currents, and these can 
actually be led off from the body of the patient, and 
made to affect the movement of a small fine glass fibre 
coated with silver and set up in a strong magnetic field. 
By means of an arc light the movement is recorded on a 
photographic plate, and thus in any case of heart trouble 
the pulsations are pictured—the alternating auricular 
and ventricular contractions having their distinctive 
figures—and the nature of any irregularity is at once 
appreciable. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE 
HEART BEAT. 
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Photography was never more of a magic carpet than 
when at a recent meeting of the session at the Camera 
Club it transported the members from 
a war-obsessed London to the Egypt 
of many thousands of years ago. Mr. 
Т. E. Peet, who has been carrying out 
some recent researches in Egypt under the auspices of 
the Egyptian Exploration Fund, has used the camera to 
good effect as a means of recording the discoveries made 
by the archeologists. Graves have been opened, and 
prehistoric skeletons, with their offerings around them, 
have been photographed in situ, the dust of centuries 
being first removed with the aid of a light brush and a 
pair of bellows. At Abydos, the ancient sacred city of 
the Egyptians, Mr. Peet became less the archeologist 
than the artist and poet, and his photographs of the 
temples had all the mystery of Egypt in their dark 
shadows and emphatic columns. Could photography be 
more romantically employed than in standing by as a 
witness and recorder of the unearthing of the Pharaohs? 


O O 8 


The hypersensitising of autochromes, so as to reduce 
the length of exposure, was strongly urged in a recent 
discussion, and although the method 
adds to the complexities of manipu- 
lations which may seem to be com- 
plex enough already, its successful 
working has obvious advantages. The hypersensitising 
is supposed to reduce the ordinary time of exposure to 
about one-sixth. One successful example, obtained by 
this method, was shown before the Royal Photographic 
Society by Mr. John H. Gear. The subject was a swan, 
which, he stated, was moving fairly quickly through the 
water at the time of exposure. The exposure, which 
was in good summer light, was one-twelfth of a second 
at F/4.5, with Kı screen. Such an exposure, of 
course, brings the colour photography of moving objects 
within the range of possibility. There are certain pre- 
cautions to be observed in hypersensitising, one of these 
being to keep the temperature of the bath at not more 
than 55 deg. Mr. Gear also finds that the sensitiveness 
of the plate is slightly but definitely increased by using 
white backing card instead of black. 


THE CAMERA IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. 


HYPERSENSITIGED 
AUTOCHROMES. 
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/ IMAGINATION flies 
|] beyond the range 
of the camera at 
the Royal  Aca- 
demy show. It 15 
deeply im- 
pregnat ed 
by war influ- 
and 
painters, if 
unable to 
depict the 
stirring events of the conflict 
from actuality, can at least 
give effect to scenes that their 
fancy has pictured. They can 
set down their conception of 


ences ° 


- trenches and fighting’ men, ої 

Puy — the rush of teams ; bringing 
, up the guns, and of the strife at sea, 

or can express their thoughts and 

227 emotions іп allegory, as Mr. Clausen 
, does in Renaissance," which in the 

| fresh beauty springing from the earth 
reminds us that Nature can obliterate the signs of de- 
vastation and replace them by gaiety and loveliness in 


the future. 
Photographic Qualities. 
These things are beyond photographers, yet they 
have points of contact with the exhibition, for some 
of the artists are certainly indebted to camera records 
for realistic detail, a notable instance being The 
Sinking of the Blücher, by Mr. Norman Wilkinson, 
who has based his design on a widely circulated photo- 
graph. In several of the pictures may be noted a 
photographic method attributable to a desire for 
accuracy, particularly in representing battleships. It 
is remarkable that while many photographers seek 
emotional vitality, which is not inherent to their medium, 
painters seem often to be lured by the difficulties of 
exactitude, which, whether arrived at through con- 
sulting photographs or by other means, is very likely 
to bring a mechanical quality into their work. Hence, 
in depicting men-of-war they are apt to forget the 
quality and atmosphere of the water, rendering it with 
hard precision and missing its animation. In fact, the 
seascapes as a whole are not very satisfactory. Mr. 
Olsson generally brings imagination to bear, though 
sometimes at the expense of naturalism, but mostly 
there is an absence of movement and the sting of the 
spray. Mr. Napier Hemy, however, gets some “ go 
into the water, the rolling ship, and full sails in “ The 
Black Flag, 1815;" Miss Alice Fanner renders some- 
thing of the transparency and colour of the sea in 
“The Approach to Harwich from the North," and 
there is aerial perspective and characteristic atmosphere 
in Mr. R. W. Allen's Home Coming." The graduated 
tone of the procession of boats, from the nearest making 
for the quay, to the farthest in the dim distance, is a 
matter that should claim the attention of photographers 
who have a liking for fishing boats but are sometimes 
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tripped up by the perspective of atmosphere when 
dealing with a similar subject. 

They may also be interested in Mr. A. H. Elphinstone’s 
With Wind and Tide," not merely on account of the 
sailing boat, but because in its combination with the 
reflected light in the water interest is effectively con- 
centrated, and because the sky perspective, a matter 
not always studied in Jandscape photography, is care- 
fully rendered, thereby helping the sense of space. 


Treatment of Black. 

Some of the pictures speak still more directly to 
camera-artists, especially those works in which the 
effect is mainly one of black and white. We do not 
refer so much to the etchings and drawings in the black 
and white section, for in several of these will be found 
a heaviness and lack of natural light and colour sugges- 
tion that is just what discriminating photographers 
desire to avoid; though the broad bold sunlight, 
simplicity and concentration of effect, and especially 
the life and movement of the horses dragging timber 
in Mr. J. Walter West’s Clearing the Gatewav," may 
well be commended to appreciative consideration. 

It is more interesting to examine Mr. W. Orpen's 
experiments in the portraits of Miss Lily Carstairs ” 
and “Тһе Marchioness of Headfort for obtaining 
brilliance by the opposition of singing colour harmonies 
against black backgrounds. However skilfully this 
may be done it is impossible entirely to avoid some 
sense of forced effect and artificiality. Yet it is accom- 
plished with such rare judgment and selective dis- 
crimination by Mr. Orpen that admiration cannot be 
withheld. Such forcible contrast undoubtedly attracts 
photographers, who, as many exhibitions prove, com- 
monly seek in it a means of imparting refinement to 
delicate tones and sparkle to high lights, besides being 
tempted by opportunities of producing vigorous and 
telling effects. The temptation is a pitfall for many 
who have not recognised that unity of design is im- 
perilled and often sacrificed by such means, and it is 
therefore useful to note the manner in which Mr. Orpen 
secures a logical justification for the arrangement. 
The figure is posed against a black velvet hanging in 
such a way that the light glances on the face and on 
some details of the costume without illuminating the 
background. This may be a difficult matter to achieve 
satisfactorily, but when it is done there comes the 
question of treatment, and a main point is that the 
background must not be rendered as a dead black, 
but must be atmospheric and interesting in its subtle 
diversity of tone. Again, there must be such reserve 
in the handling of the figure and the sparing use of 
high lights as to avoid a blatant and staring effect, 
no pure white being in juxtaposition with absolute 
black, but the two extremes kept in tone. 

Photographers who see these portraits may perhaps 
be led to reflect that the brightest and darkest parts 
are not independent, but that black and white are 
influenced by each other and by all the tones that 
surround them. This consideration is the sovereign 
remedy for crudity. 
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“ The Marchioness of Headfort ” makes the stronger 
appeal to camera workers, being less dependent on 
colour than “ Miss Lily Carstairs,” but both are charm- 
ing and have qualities of design that enhance their 
general interest. There is another work mainly black 
and white, Mr. Arthur Hacker’s “ Mrs. Butt," but 
this is not so interesting, because the values of black 
are not differentiated enough as between the muff on 
the lap and the fur on the shoulders, the effect of 
emphasis in the darkest accent thus being missed. 

The study of these works will no doubt be helpful, 
but Mr. Sargent's portrait of“ F. J. H. Jenkinson, Esq.,” 
offers still more useful suggestion, not only in 
the fine tones of the black robe, but also in the character 
and appearance of life obtained through reserved and 
sympathetic treatment. This is a haunting picture 
that gains in reality every time it is seen. Points to 
be noted are the nervous vitality of the hand, and the 
subduing of the white collar to a quiet tone that suggests 
white but does not take the highest light. 

This matter of the collar, by the way, deserves the 
serious consideration of photographers, for the forcible 
accentuation of so unimportant a thing by an aggres- 
sive high light is an ordinary defect of camera portraits, 
destroying restfulness and concentration on the head. 
The importance of this is enforced by Sir Luke Fildes’ 
Naomi,“ in which, if he had dwelt on the rich details 
of the Oriental bedizenments, the head would assuredly 
have had less effect, and therefore he has treated these 
adornments in a summary fashion that serves as a 
suggestion rather than a realisation. 

A hint as to the representation of snow is given by 
Sir Ernest Waterlow in A New Year's Evening," 
and no one can be content to represent snow as white 
after noting its varied tints fading away into distant 
perspective under the parting glow of sunset. 


A Picture of the Year. 

Probably Mr. Lavery's “ Wounded: London Hos- 
pital, 1915," will prove the most popular picture of 
the year, on account of its cleverly planned illustra- 
tion of a topical scene appealing to general sympathy. 
It has an interest for those photographers who strive 
to depict the spirit of a scene. Mr. Lavery has chosen 
with admirable discrimination to deal in a spirit of cheer- 
fulness with what might have been a doleful subject. 
One is sure that the soldiers in the ward are getting 
well, and that their lot is even a happy one. It is well 
to recognise that this result is obtained by the avoid- 
ance of any introduction of human anguish by way of 
dramatic contrast, and by the consistent employment 
of inspiriting colour, sunlight, and flowers, in association 
with the kindly presence of ministering nurses and 
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doctors. There is no jarring note, and the whole 
picture seems to smile. Perhaps not everyone will 
pause to consider how much discriminating selection 
was needed to produce such an atmosphere. 


Emphasis in Portraiture. 

Turning to portraiture again, we are confronted by 
a problem in the Hon. John Collier's “ С. V. Boys, 
Esq., F.R.S." Prof. Boys, it may be remembered, 
has made many remarkable experiments in the pro- 
duction of giant soap bubbles and in imparting to 
them a considerable measure of stability. Hence in 
painting his portrait it seemed natural enough to 
introduce a bubble, especially as its marvellous pris- 
matic colours must be a temptation to any artist. But 
such a brilliant object, wherever placed in the picture, 
must necessarily claim so much attention as to “КШ” 
everything else, perhaps even the professor himself. 
Mr. Collier has boldly decided to place the effulgent 
globe in the centre of the picture, where it, of course, 
engages attention, and, in order that some of this 
should pass on to the sitter, has placed his head close 
by. We cannot think that this arrangement is entirely 
satisfactory, for the subject of the portrait inevitably 
takes a secondary place in relation to the bubble, 
but it seems worth while to pause at this work in 
order to realise the effect of a competing influence, 
which in this case is exemplified in a somewhat acute 
form. 

Some pictures containing many figures suggest that 
the painters are not much more successful than photo- 
graphers in the matter of grouping. “ The Arbroath 
Whist Club," by Mr. G. Harcourt, is a notable example 
of the sacrifice of pictorial line, mass, and emphasis 
to the desire to show all the members in equal import- 
ance. 

In Mr. Richard Jack's Homeless а sad procession 
of exiled Belgians makes an impressive composition, 
but in this case the artist’s hands were not tied. An 
attempt to compromise the matter has been made 
by Mr. J. Cooke in portraying the eminent men engaged 
in А Discussion of the Piltdown Skull." A subject 
of a kind that often attracts photographers is '' The 
Steel-workers," by Mr. Stanhope Forbes, an animated 
factory scene, with busy men and glowing bars, typical 
of the industrial efforts that are now going on in the 
production of munitions. 

On the whole, however, among the pictures of war 
and cognate subjects, we prefer Mr. C. E. Stewart's 
“ Ubique," which, in the desperate efforts of men 
and horses to bring the guns over the sodden ground, 
convevs a suggestion of the energy and determined 
effort that the struggle calls forth. 


READERS are reminded that a signed reproduction of the Editor’s 


picture, " The Empire’s Watchdogs,’ 


9 


is still beimg presented to 


every amateur photographer who sends a shilling to us for The Prince 
of Wales’ National Relief Fumd. Over a thousand shillings have 
already been received for the Fund. 
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Self- portraiture, 
although а very 
fascinating subject 
and one that ap- 
peals to a good 
many photo- 
graphers, isa 
photographic sub- 
ject not without 
difficulties. The 
realisation of the 
difficulties always 
becomes apparent 
as soon as the subject is seriously attempted ; still, like all 
other difficult problems in photography, self-portraiture 
is quite practicable. 

Seeking for new ways of working an old subject, some 
time ago I conducted some experiments in what might be 
termed true self-portraiture, that is, the entire operation 
being performed by my own hands. | 


In passing I might make mention of the fact that formerly 
I had been accustomed, when dealing with the subject of 
self-portraiture, to first arrange the camera myself, then, 
after taking my seat, to get a second person to make the 
exposure. This method, which is an old one, and the 
one most extensively practised, did not always work 
satisfactorily, and so led me to try the experiment the 
results of which are given here. 

When working in the old way, with the help of a second 
person, the two disadvantages proved to be : first, a feeling 
of anxiety regarding the making of the exposure by the 
second person ; secondly, the embarrassment occasioned 
by the gaze of the second person during the time of 
exposure. | 

In the method about to be described the first-named 
difficulty was not in any way increased, and the second 
one was altogether absent, which was a distinct gain on 
the old method. 

In true self-portraiture the subjects were composed by 
first placing the needful articles of furniture in the correct 
position ; to ensure of this being done, frequent inspections 
of the ground-glass focussing screen had to be made. Then, 


SELF-PORTRAITURE 


A BRANCH OF. WORK 
OPEN TO EVERY AMATEUR. 
Special to " The A. P. & P. N." 
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for the general 
arranging of the 
sitter $ (myself), a 
good-sized looking 
glass was placed on 
boxes resting on a 
table immediately 
behind the camera. 

After the final 
adjustment of the 
camera, and 
having taken my 
seat, with all in 
readiness to make the exposure, glances were taken in the 
looking glass for the final pose and to make any im- 
provements thought desirable. To obtain sharp focus of 
the lens a box was placed on the chair and raised to the 
position where my head would eventually come on the 
focussing screen. А piece of printed matter was then 
pinned on the box, and the lens sharply focussed. on to 
it, the box being shifted away afterwards. 

The lens employed for the experiments was an R.R., 
taken off a folding pocket Kodak, the lens having a bulb 
and trigger release, the trigger being made use of in this 
case with the lever set at bulb. For making the exposures 
a long piece of thin twine was first attached to the trigger 
of the shutter, and then passed through a screw-eye inserted 
in the box; the length of twine then ran along the floor 


to the chair. 


After taking my seat with all in readiness to make 
the exposure, the piece of twine was securely fixed to an eye- 
let in my boot. When about to expose, a gentle drawing 
of my foot away from the direction of the camera towards 
the chair—a distance of an inch or two—tightened the 
twine, opened the lens, and made the exposure. At the 
expiration of the exposure, a gentle but rapid slip of my 
foot towards the camera slackened the twine and closed 
both lens and shutter. 

Working the twine with the foot instead of by hand 
has the great advantage of leaving both hands free to play 
a partin the subject ; and what is perhaps equallv important, 
it helps to give a natural pose. For too often, when the 
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twine which opens and shuts the lens is worked with the 
hand, it causes some of the limbs to fall into an unnatural 
attitude, a fault which is overcome when worked with the 
foot. 


To assist in making the description quite clear, a plan 
is shown of the room as it was arranged whilst carrying 
out these experiments, the results of which form the 
illustrations to these notes. A is the chair upon which I 
sat; Bis the background; C is the window, the lower half 
of which was covered with opaque paper ; D is a good-sized 
box used to keep the camera from slipping ; E is a half- 
plate camera ; F is the table used for supporting the (bed- 
room) looking glass; GG represents the two boxes used 
for raising the looking glass to the necessary height; H 
is the looking glass referred to; and the dotted line 
running from the camera to the chair represents the twine 
referred to in the description for making the exposures. 
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By the Rev. A. E. MURRAY. 
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In the following series of little articles, which will be continued for several weeks, the author touches on many points that 
perplex amateur photographers, and gives an account of his practical experience concerning them. 


IX. That Photography is an Expensive Hobby. 

That this is a fallacy is proved up to the hilt by the fact 
that thousands of poor people are keen and enthusiastic 
photographers. It must freely be allowed that photo- 
graphy may be very expensive indeed, but there is no need 
why it should be. In fact, it might almost be called the 
poor man’s hobby. Of course, if a person elects to make 
a collection of costly cameras and expensive enlargers— 
well, then there is no limit (except his purse) to what he 
may spend. But it is certain that the greater number of 
photographs taken by amateurs can be taken just as well 
with a cheap camera and lens as with an expensive one. 
Nearly all landscapes will come into this class. A sum of 
a shilling a week will be ample to provide most amateurs 
with as much material as they can use to any real advantage, 
and if need be, it can be done on a good deal less. Let us 
take the case of the busy man whose photography is chiefly 
confined to his annual holiday, and let us suppose that 
holiday to last a month. As he has no spare cash to throw 
away, he uses a quarter-plate camera and glass plates. 
He makes five dozen exposures (cost 6s. 3d.). Developer 
for these will cost him, say, a shilling, and fixing 6d. He 
will be able to make 120 prints from these on bromide or 
gaslight paper at a cost of about 6s. 9d. (5s. for paper, 
and rs. 9d. for metol-quinol developer and fixing). Should 
he prefer to use P.O.P. the cost will be about the same. 
The total expense then for 60 exposures and 120 prints 
will be about 14s. 6d.—not a very excessive sum when all 
things are considered. I have assumed that the photo- 
grapher possesses a camera of some sort to start with. 
But there are some people who, as yet, have not got one, 
though they wish they had. Let me tell them that I once 
‘made a pinhole camera, just as an experiment, and was so 
pleased with the results it gave me that I used it quite a 
lot for landscape work. In quite a number of cases the 
prints obtained by it were preferable to those made through 
a lens. With a carefully made '' pinhole," the negatives, 
though soft, could not be called ''fuzzy." The camera 
was rather clumsy, it is true, but its cost was exactly nil, 
for it was made out of an old box, which I painted black 
inside. | 

If the cost of every item of photographic material be 
noted down from a price list and added up, it will be seen 


exactly how much can be done for a given figure. And it 
is astonishing what a very long way half a sovereign will 
go. I honestly believe that it is waste that is the most 
expensive item in many photographic bills. Probably 
the indiscriminate '' snapping” of subjects which a moment's 
thought would have shown were bound to be failures under 
the existing circumstances of light, etc., would account 
for a very large part of this waste. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out that, from a 
purely economical point of view, it is a good investment 
to read regularly THE A. P. AND P. N., since in this way 
we learn to correct our costly mistakes, and thus materially 
reduce the expense of our hobby. 


X.—That a Landscape need Include a Sky. 

If the reader will glance over any collection of photo- 
graphic landscapes made by an amateur of average experi- 
ence, the chances are that every one of them will include 
a portion of the sky ; but if he will examine those in any 
good exhibition, he will probably find quite a number 
that show no sky at all. Let him turn over the leaves of 
a back volume of THE A. P. AND P. N. and he will find good 
examples of landscapes without skies, e. g., on page 258 
of volume lix. (March 16, 1914) there is a first-rate picture 
of this class ; and still more recently, the writer may perhaps 
be allowed to refer to two illustrations of his own which 
occur on pp. 30 and 31 of the present volume (January тї, 
1915). In each of these instances the inclusion of a sky 
would have greatly weakened the effect. 

Now there are good reasons for omitting every now and 
then, of set purpose, the sky, although everyone knows it 
must have been there; and the most common one is 
perhaps the fact that the sky is generally far the brightest 
portion of the picture, and its inclusion may then carry 
the eye away from the main theme of the composition. 
It is not easy to speak of this effectively without an accom- 
panying illustration. The reader, however, may supply 
this omission without any difficulty by examining his own 
prints to see whether some of them will not be improved 
by trimming off the sky. I rather think he will be surprised 
at the difference it makes in many cases. 

Of course, landscapes without skies are the exception, 
not the rule; but they are a very important exception. 
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SELF MARGINS FOR OIL AND 


BROMOIL PRINTS. Za 
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Ву Е. STEVENS, M.D, E i Special to " The A. P. and P. М.” 
HE majority of is usually ample. Having determined on the size of the 
oil pigment print, an accurately cut mask is made from good quality 
workers are either needle paper. This mask is attached to the enlarging 
too lazy or are not easel, in front of the paper, for a bromoil; or placed in 
sufficiently alive to the printing frame for an oil, such frame, of course, being 
the advantages, ofa larger size. Having made the print, a very thin pencil 
mechanical and line is ruled accurately round the four edges of the image, 
artistic, of a self using a good quality HB. well sharpened, and not 


margin for their prints. Such margins are by no means 
difficult to make if a little care is exercised, and their 
adoption ensures— 


(т) Much greater ease in pigmenting. 

(2) Greatly enhanced appearance. 

(3) Greater facility for mounting, whether for the port- 
folio or the frame. 


With regard to (1) every oilist knows that when pig- 
menting a print right up to the margins there is almost 
invariably difficulty with the edges. The impact of the 
brush forces moisture from the wet pad over the edges, 
with the result that the pigment adheres very badly, 
or not at all, the brush gets partially wet, and when used 
in the central area is apt to remove pigment in spots. 

I have tried several methods with the unmargined 
print to prevent this most annoying condition, but without 
success. A good margin entirely obviates the difficulty, 
and on this score alone it is well worth the making. 

(2) There is little doubt that an oil print looks far better 
with a self margin, always providing that the angles and 
edges are square and true, and that the margin itself is 
spotlessly clean. The print can be neatly titled and signed 
at the bottom. | | 

(3) The most effective way to mount such prints is to 
stick them behind a cut-out mount made from thick 
drawing paper or very thin card. The mount should 
be cut on the level, and of course with true angles and 
sides. From } to } in. should show in the cut-out mount, 
with a wider margin at the bottom to accommodate the 
title. The print is easily fixed by running a thin line 
of seccotine round the extreme edges, the mount placed 
carefully in position, and a glass plate and weight super- 
imposed for an hour or so. The final picture comes out 
absolutely flat, and there is no need for multiple mounting 
and the use of the hot press. This is the style invariably 
adopted for mezzotints, etchings, etc.; and for oils—especi- 
ally transfers—it looks far better than any other method. 

The manner of making such self-margins is as follows : 


For Oils and Bromoils.—The size of the paper must be 
somewhat larger than the final image— in. all round 


pressing hard. When it comes to pigmenting, a guard is 
necessary for the margins. I have tried several materials, 
but by far the best is thin celluloid with a matt surface 
on one side. This has the advantage of permanence, 
does not buckle, swell, or get out of square, and adheres 
very well to the swollen gelatine of the unexposed edges. 
Two L-shaped pieces about 1 inch wide and of convenient 
length are cut, using extreme care as to the angles and 
edges. They are pressed down on to the print to coincide 
with the four pencil lines, matt side against the gelatine. 
The pigmenting can now be done with celerity and ease, 
boldness, and freedom from any moisture, and on peeling 
off, the two guards the edges reveal themselves beautifully 
white and clean. Clean off any pigment from the guards 
with a petrol rag, and store them away flat in a drawer. 


For Transfers. A variation in treatment is necessary. 
If the margins are not exposed to light, the gelatine swells 
during the soaking, and subsequently adheres hopelessly 
to the transfer paper. Therefore a printing mask must 
not be used. 

For a bromoil transfer, expose the entire paper to the 
action of the enlarging light, taking care to centralise the 
paper picture. Rule off on the developed, dried print 
the essential portion. For an oil transfer the paper beyond 
the edges of the negative is exposed to light during the 
printing. By either method, the gelatine does not become 
swollen. Use the guards as before, having previously 
trimmed the margined edges to the exact size desired. 
For small prints up to Io x 8, { in. at the sides and top 
and $ in. at the bottom is about correct. 

The pigmented print is now placed on the zinc bed of 
the press, the transfer paper placed on top, and the handle 
turned. 

On removing the print, a pure white margin beyond the 
image, limited by the plate mark, will be found. To make 
a second or third transfer the guards are again carefully 
placed to coincide with the pencil marks. These marks 
do not transfer. 

The celluloid sheets can be obtained through any dealer, 
and any surplus will be found useful for many purposes— 
notably instead of tissue paper on printing frames. 


— — — o 


THE SOLUTION TO AN EXPOSURE PROBLEM. 


HE writer was the other day photographing an altar, over 
T which was a stained.glass window, and to do justice to 
each with a single exposure was a matter for considerable 
thought. The altar was very dark, and necessitated a fairly 
long exposure, while, if this was given, it would mean that the 
delicate beauty of the design of the window, which contributed 
largely to the beauty of the picture, would be hcpelessly over- 
exposed, or marred by halation. | 

At last the following plan was hit upon, апа a highly success- 
ful result obtained. The exposure fo- the window was found 
to be about two minutes, but this would be quite in1dequate 
to secure any detail in the altar, so at the end of that period the 
exposure was completed by flashlight. Thus both altar and 
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window received the correct amount of exposure, and no trouble 
was experienced from halation or under-exposure. 

This note is penned with the idea that it may be of value 
to interior workers when attempting subjects of this description, 
and others where like difficulties аге encountered. Various 
subjects that are often found to be impossible or productive of 
indifferent results owing to difficult or poor lighting, such as 
monuments, tombs, etc., will be found by the method above 
described to give brighter and more vigorous results than if 
the ordinary lighting that prevails is used for the exposure ; and 
i- is a point that should be noted, as of considerable value bv 
those undertakng architectural work, whether from a pictorial 
standpoint, or that of the recorder. It also saves time. 
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THE WORK OF 
BERSSENBRUGGE 


H. 
AT THE 


LITTLE GALLERY. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 


T is a matter of satisfaction 
that the hospitality of the Little 
Gallery, 52, Long Acre, has been 
accorded to so temperamental a 
worker as H. Berssenbrugge, of 
Rotterdam. 

His productions, so far as they have been seen in this country, 
have shown the touch of distinction that comes from original 
observation and the expression of the essential motive in simple 
terms. His broad outlook in its search for fundamentals is 
not particularly concerned with little matters of detail; and 
even though his treatment may sometimes seem inadequate 
through the neglect of things that others would think important, 
there can be no doubt that he is on the right track. Such 
individual methods are of the kind that needs to be cultivated, 
and the Little Gallery fulfils a useful function in providing for 
their exemplification, whether they originate in this country or 
abroad. 

The exhibition shows a considerable range of versatility, with 
evidences of a sympathetic sense of tone, and a poetic vision, 
as in the case of ‘‘ Motherhood," which is rendered with a 
degree of reticence and charm that compels admiration. The 
nude, Dolce far Niente," though less successful, for the dark- 
ness of the face and the generally heavy key are drawbacks, 
yet has qualities of imagination, and gets away from realism, in 
the interest of design. 

In quite a different spirit is“ The Concert," which is decora- 
tive in conception, and the two female figures are nicely posed ; 
but the work is somewhat flat, mainly because the high lights 
in the background do not take their places in aerial perspective, 
and the head of the chieí figure does not get away from the 
tapestry on the wall. '' Leiden " is the picture of a reflection, 
represented in an appropriately soft tone. The directness of 
purpose that concentrates on the reflected image, however, 
requires to be helped by indications of the surface of the water, 
especially for maintaining the flatness of its plane. Several 
of the landscapes are marked by the defects as well as the merits 
of the artist's strongly personal outlook. 

“ The Spire of St. Romboul”’ is a well-executed street-scene, 
interesting in technique, and having an appropriate texture 
that suggests the character of the old buildings. Another 
street-scene, The Old Cathedral, Rotterdam," is a not very 
successful attempt to show the effect of strong sunlight, and is 
rather deficient in quality and colour. 

A better demonstration of sunlight is given in “ Inmates of 
Rotterdam Workhouse " (reproduced, p. 421), the group being 
cleverly treated, with much breadth, though more emphasis 
might have been given to the figure near the centre ; and the 
shadowed porch, being comparatively uninfluenced by reflected 
light, should have been differentiated by being darker than the 
dresses out of doors. Bruges is interesting in composition, 
but the forced contrasts are open to objection. '' A Grey Winter 
Morning," with barges outlined by snow, is atmospheric, and, 
though the distant snow on the left is too vivid and therefore 
tends to come forward, the work merits appreciation. | 

It is when we come to portraiture that we find this interesting 
exhibitor at his best. | 

The quiet treatment of “ The Engraver,” whose profile is 
seen against the light, conveys a personality immersed in absorb- 
ing work, and proves a capacity for discriminating character 
study. Though very differently composed, the well-remem- 
bered “ Violin Player ” (exhibited at the last Salon) is similar 
in motive, for in both pictures superficial appearance is kept 
in subjection to a preoccupation. The man alone might be 
merely ordinary, but the man plus his art becomes, in a way, 
transfigured, or at least strongly characterised, by his dominant 
aspiration. The “ Violin Player” is especially notable. for 
simplicity of treatment that gives life and " movement to 
the performer, whose whole frame seems to respond to the 
rhythm of his melody. 

^ Odette Myrtil Playing the Violin“ is comparatively stiff, 
and it is a pity that the helpful curves of the instrument are 
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lost in foreshortening, for the straight lines do not compose 
very happily. The violin, it may be noted, has a rhythmical 
beauty of line that should not be lost sight of in pictures where 
it takes a leading role. There is another portrait of “ Odette 
Myrtil," whose pretty face is marred by the heavy shadow that 
obscures the right eye. In fact, the darks on the further side 
of the head show no differentiation from those on the near side, 
and the result indicates the importance of aerial perspective 
in portraiture. Exceedingly characteristic is the animated 
portrait of “ A Belgian Friend,“ and, in another mood, Mr. S." 
is a very good portrait, cleverly designed to express a reflective 
individuality. 

Though masculine portraiture seems on the whole to give 
the more fruitful scope to the artist's temperament and skill, 
it must be admitted that one seldom sees a more vivacious 
rendering of personality than An Old Dutch Fisherwoman,” 
a singularly vivid conception of this shrewd, good-humoured, 
and hardworking woman being conveyed. This realistic print 
is widely separated in feeling from the spiritual tenderness that 
marks the treatment of Devotion.“ The work as a whole 
shows a strong desire to overcome mechanical influences, and 
its frequent suggestions of vitality make it the more worthy of 
nspec tion. 


PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


TESTING DISTILLED WATER FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES.— 
Distilled water is used for preparing photographic solutions 
because ordinary tap water contains a number of impurities. 
A simple test may be made by adding a single drop of a clear 
solution of nitrate of silver to a wineglassful of water. If the 
latter is impure a milky turbidity will at once become apparent, 
while distilled water remains quite clear. A few drops of a 
solution of barium nitrate produce a white turbidity or a slight 
white precipitate in the presence of soluble sulphates and car- 
bonates, which are always found in natural water. 

* * * 

MILDEW IN PAPER.— [If the sheet 15 wetted the mildew spots 
show as more or less clear patches, due to a change brought 
about in the size of the paper by the attacking fungus. It is 
well known that damp favours its growth. Ordinary drawing- 
paper contains from 6 to 10 per cent. of its weight of water 
when hanging up in a picture frame in an ordinary living room ; 
but in decidedly damp rooms the percentage may rise to 20 or 
even 25. Mildew may be prevented by bathing the paper in 
some antiseptic preservative. Perhaps the best and cheapest 
is borax or boracic acid. But the following substances have their 
advocates, viz.: Formalin, mercuric chlcride, carbolic acid, 
thymol, zinc sulphate, salicylic acid. 

To RENOVATE MILDEWED PaAPER.—Soak, then dissolve 1 oz. 
of gelatine in q pint of water, add т oz. pure white soap. Dissolve 
60 gr. of alum in } pint of water and add this to the gelatine 
solution. Brush this over the paper with a soft brush or brad 
feather. 

* * * 

DIFFUSED LIGHT IN THE DARK-ROOM.—Most of the small dark- 
room lamps at present on the market are fitted with clear ruby 
or orange glass, so that a glaring light, which is not nearly so 
comfortable or so satisfactory to work with as diffused light, is 
thrown on the bench. A sheet of ground glass makes a splendid 
diffuser, but the groove into which the ruby or orange glass 
slides is generally too narrow to admit an extra sheet of glass. 
A piece of translucent paper will also serve, but is open to the 
objections that too much light is absorbed, and that when re- 
placing the screen, after lighting the lamp, the paper may be 
crumpled, after which it is difficult to get it into place. A very 
satisfactory way 1s to matt varnish either опз or both sides of 
the glass; usually one varnished side will be found sufficient. 
This gives the necessary diffusion without absorbing too much 
light. The ruby glass itself, which is flashed, cannot be 
“ground,” as this would take away the colour. T. 0. 
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INMATES OF ROTTERDAM WORKHOUSE. BY Н. BERSSENBRUGGE (Rotterdam). 
Fiom the One-Man Show now open at “The A. P.” Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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THE HARBOUR, HONFLEUR. BY DAN DUNLOP. 
From the One-Man Show now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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DUNLOP. 


BY DAN 
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From the One-Man Show now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 


OLD PALACE COURTYARD. 
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THE WANDERER’S RETURN. BY JOHN BATTERSBY. 
The original, a toned bromide print (4} x 61), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE ILLS THAT PLATES ARE HEIR TO. 
TROUBLES COMMON AND UNCOMMON. 


A poet on an ethnographical theme has written that 


There are six and twenty ways 
Of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right.“ 


There are any multiple of six and twenty ways of spoiling a 
photographic plate, and every single one of them is a nuisance. 
А large number of this spoliatory host were touched upon in 
Mr. Olaf Bloch's entertaining dissertation before the Royal 
Photographic Society the other evening. There are, for instance, 
troubles due to optical causes, such as flare spots, distortion, 
and halation; then a number of troubles due to defective 
apparatus, a further lot due to faulty manipulation, and yet 
others arising from unfavourable conditions of plate storage. 

One of the most insidious enemies of the photographic plate, 
according to Mr. Bloch, is hydrogen peroxide. Under certain 
atmospheric conditions he has been able to fog plates contained 
in a drawer several feet away from a sink where there was 
some of this liquid, no other possible cause of fog intervening. 
The use of any substance giving rise to hydrogen peroxide is 
contra-indicated if it is to come into contact with the plate. 
The wooden dark slide or storage box might, if the wood was 
fairly rich in resin, and the temperature high, and the atmo- 
sphere moist, be sufficient to spoil a plate. Hydrogen peroxide 
simply formed as a result of oxidation of resinous substances 
in the wood itself. There was, indeed, a story of an Egyptian 
solar eclipse expedition which returned with some magnificent 
pictures—of the wood of their dark slides. One of the best 
ways of destroying the activity of wood was by painting the 
surface with a solution of potassium permanganate. Potassium 
bichromate might also be used in this manner. 

Woods varied greatly in their photographic activity. Firs 
were most active, ebony and mahogany rather less so. But 
even the most sluggish of woods, which must have been in a 
bog for hundreds of years, could be stimulated to great activity 
by brief exposure to daylight, or to light rich in actinic rays. 
The light stimulated the oxidation processes of the resins in 
the wood. 

Aluminium, again, was often used in camera work, and 
frequently served as the draw-plate of the dark slide. Should 
it be scratched so as to expose a freshly oxidised surface of 
metal, it became dangerous. Copper and iron were perfectly 
safe, and sheaths used for magazine cameras should always 
be made of the latter metal. The surface of a dangerous metal 
sheath should be cleaned, and should then receive a deposit 
of platinum by means of a weak solution of platinum chloride. 
The late Dr. Tempest Anderson constructed a camera of brass 
for use in the tropics, and was puzzled by the pernicious effect 
of the brass work upon the plates. 

Various oils, varnishes, dead blacks, and other fakements 
applied to the camera might not be without influence upon 
the plate. All preparations containing linseed or resins should 
be anathema, and should never be used to furbish up a camera. 
Turpentine was another dangerous substance. Storage condi- 
tions, again, accounted for no small number of plate troubles. 
The modern dry plate kept remarkably well, but care should 
be taken not to store the plates on a shelf directly above a gas 
burner, or to interleave them with newspaper or strawboard 
after exposure and before development. The printed matter 
of a newspaper often acted upon the plate in the most curious 
way. Undeveloped plates should always be packed film to 
film. To allow the glass side of another plate to come down 
upon the film often spoiled a negative. 

Other common troubles were dust, finger marks, and abra- 
sions. Dust marks, by the way, were always angular in shape, 
and not circular, as in the case of airbells. It was wonderful 
how much in the way of foreign matter might be purposely 
added to the developer without contaminating a negative. 
As to abrasions, if a hard substance, such as the finger nail or 
any gritty material, be drawn across the surface, a mark was 
produced which was capable of development, often to a high 
degree of density, but the film must be definitely abraided. 
It was possible to divide plates into two classes, namely, those 
which did not show abrasion marks readily, and those which 
did. | 

With regard to airbells, in order to produce a particularly 
hoirible example, Mr. Bloch added a little soda water to the 
developer, and got an excellent crop. Then there were flow 
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markings, due to tke uneven flow of the developer over the 
plate, and mottled markings, due to failure to rock the plate 
during development. Cne curious instance of plate spoliation 
was provided by the experience of a worker who, using plates 
visibly backed, had put them into the dark slide so that the 
backing faced the lens, and then wrote a furious letter to the 
platemakers. Frilling, dichroic fog, and blisters were other 
members of a tribe of ills. Mr. Bloch produced a remarkable 
instance of reticulation by placing a plate first in an intensify- 
ing bath at 70 deg. Fah., and then in water at 85 deg., the 
reticulation being due to the sudden change of temperature. 
In conclusion, he dealt with some electrical effects on plates. 
It seems that it is possible, by polishing the glass back of the 
plate with a silk handkerchief in a dry atmosphere, to get a 
developable image of the electric spark. 

In the course of discussion, Mr. W. B. Ferguson related 
how once, having occasion to cut a plate up into strips, and 
the table being a little dirty, he laid the plate on a page of 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER (he believed it was), and when 
the strip was developed, he found that while the print of the 
paper was rendered light, the parts where the plate had touched 
the white unprinted paper gave a black image. The image, 
instead of coming out dark from the printing ink, came out 
light. The printing ink seemed to have some protective in- 
fluence over the film against the action of the paper. It was 
suggested by another speaker that possibly the plate was cut 
with a bad diamond, causing a flash of light to strike through 
the plate, and giving the well-known Playertype effect. Where 
the paper was white the plate had been fogged, but not where 
the printing ink had absorbed the light. 


Oldham Lyceum Photographie Society.—The new secretary 
of the society is Mr. Arthur Cummings, Lyceum, Oldham. 


We have received a copy of a new illustrated monthly entitled 
" Drawing," the object of which is to encourage British art 
as applied to industry. It contains a number of interesting and 
informative articles, and should prove of service to all those 
concerned in the graphic arts. 


Amateur photographers who may be taking holidays in the 
Fort William district at any time are invited to visit the rooms 
of the Fort William Photographic Society, which are fully 
equipped and fitted with electric light, etc. The secretary is 
Mr. D. S. Young, 66, High Street, Fort William. 


Messrs. Lizars’ Abridged Illustrated Catalogue contains full 
particulars of their popular Challenge series of cameras, 
lenses, enlargers, etc. Readers can obtain a copy of the list 
free on application to J. Lizars, тот and 107, Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, or from the firm’s branches in Edinburgh, Paisley, 
Greenock, Aberdeen, Belfast, and Liverpool. 


A Catalogue of Photographic Materials specially selected for 
Radiographic purposes has just been issued by Messrs. Jonathan 
Fallowfield, 146, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. The firm 
has for many years made a speciality of the supply of materials 
necessary for X-ray work, and the list referred to will be found 
valuable for reference by all interested in this branch of work. 
It will be sent free on application to the above address. 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Photomicrographic 
Society, held at King’s College Laboratories, Chandos Street, 
W.O., on Wednesday evening, May 12, Mr. J. E. Barnard, 
F.R.M.S., was elected as president for the next session, com- 
mencing in October of this year, in succession to Mr. G. Ardasecr, 
F.R.M.S. Although the war has led to the enforced absence 
of several members, who are on active service, the society has 
had a very successful session from every point of view. The 
lectures and demonstrations have been largely attended, and 
the membership has increased, and is now eighty-eight. The 
proceedings of the society are now issued in printed form, twice 
during each session. Meetings are held twice monthly, from 
October to May inclusive, and further particulars of the society 
will be sent on application to the hon. secretary, Mr. J. G. 
Bradbury, т, Hogarth Hill, Finchley Road, Hendon. N.W. 
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A DARK BLIND FOR CASEMENT 
WINDOWS." 


HE following method cf making a 

blind suitable for а  dark-room 
which has casement windows will be 
found both economical and simple. 

In my particular case I had to darken 
three windows, but the principle will 
be found to apply where the casement 
consists of only two or even one window. 

The materials necessary for the work 
are— 

(1) Sufficient wood of 2 by } in. section 
to make a frame for each window. 

(2) Brown paper or Lancaster cloth to 
cover the frames with two thicknesses, 
andi 

(3) Strips of felt sufficient in length 
to go round the frames. 

Call the frames 1, 2, and 3, begin- 
ning, say, from the left. No т should 
be made the full height of the opening, 
as shown by a, and the width should be 
equal to the distance from the lining to 
the centre of the first mullion, as shown 
by b in fig. 1; frame No. 3 will be similar. 
No. 2 should be equal to а in height, 
but the width should equal the distance 
from centre to centre of the mullions, 
as c. In deciding on the actual dimen- 
sions, enough play should be allowed 
all around No. 2, and on the top, bottom, 
and inner edges of Nos. 1 and 3 for the 
felt to be turned over. 

The joints at the angles are made by 
halving, and should be secured by íour 
screws, as shown in fig. 2. 

On each side of No. 2, at about 6 in. 
from the top and bottom, and also in 
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the centre, a picce of the 2 by ‡} in. wood 


should be screwed to the frame, allowing 
about half of it to overlap (see fig. 2). 


On the sides of the írames nearest 
the windows the brown paper (which 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


should be stout and in two thicknesses 
of the paper and cloth) should be laid 
after being cut a shade smaller than the 
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holding N! 
«3 in posiFıon 
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A strip of felt should then be 


frame. 
taken and laid along the edge, and the 


whole tacked to the frame. The felt 
must be wide enough 
to allow of being 
turned down, as shown 
in fig. 3. As a last 
operation, six small 
fillets of the framing 
are slightly splayed on 
one edge, and two 
secured to each side 
lining, and two to the 
top (for frame 2), with 
the splayed edge near- 
est the window, and 


a sufficient distance 
away, to allow the 
frame to be pushed 
comfortably but se- 
curely home. The 
whole can then be 


placed in position in 
the following order— 
1,5: X. 

In fixing No. 2 the 
top edge should be pushed home first, 
and the bottom lifted into place. 
The whole should be made to fit, in 
order to avoid any further securing. As 
a final word, measure all dimensions, as 
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it will often be found that the window is 
wider at the top than at the bottom, or 
vice versa.—F. L. W. C. . 


N 
cloth and — 
brown poper 


A SPECIAL BATH PLUG FOR PRINT 
WASHING. 
ANY photographers, either occa- 
sionally or by fixed habit, utilise 
the domestic bathroom for at least some 
of their operations, and particularly make 
use of the bath for washing prints, etc. 

It frequently happens, however, that 
if the washing process is left to look after 
itself for any length of time, either the 
bath becomes full to overflowing, or 
runs quite dry, leaving the prints stranded. 
These troubles are the result of the diffi- 
culty of exactly balancing the inflow and 
discharge of the water. 

A considerable step towards obviating 
this difficulty is to provide a special plug 
for this particular purpose (either in 
wood, rubber, or cork), with a slot in 
the side to form an outlet, as shown in 
the accompanying diagram. If this is 
employed in place of the regular bath 
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plug, one can not only regulate the flow 
more accurately, but also ensure that 
the hypo-laden water is drawn off first. 

The outlet“ slot in the plug can 
easily be formed by means of a small 
round file or with a piece of red-hot wire. 
—F. H. B. S. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Apologia. 

Some apology is due to my correspondents, no 
less than my regular readers, for my absence from 
THE A. P. a week ago. It was, however, an inevit- 
able result of having a photographic Editor with 
more on his plate than he had room for. Hand 
cameras are, perhaps, generally speaking, the least 
understood by the club rambler and the subject of 
most inquiries at the meetings of members, par- 
ticularly by beginners, consequently anything that 
will shed light on the subject is welcomed, and so 
we forgive him. Whilst on the subject of apologies, 
I must mention one by the secretary of the Leeds 
Camera Club, who, among his many other quali- 
fications, appears to have added that of humourist. 
He writes, enclosing a syllabus, explaining how he 
has been delayed in its issue until now, and had 
intended writing me a note on the subject, but was 
not able to do so, and adds that my suggestion of 
a week or two back blaming printers for the late 
syllabuses is right in the case of the Leeds Camera 
Club—that is, if you can blame a printer for not 
getting work out before he is supplied with the 
matter. Nevertheless, the syllabus is a big one anda 
good ‘un. 


Midland Federation Excursion. 


The annual excursion for members and friends 
of the Midland Federation wil! be held on May 29, 
at Tamworth. Given a fine day, an enjoyable 
afternoon should be spent in this very interesting 
old town. The train leaves Birmingham at 1.25. 
Permission will be obtained to photograph in the 
Castle, and no doubt all those who have pleasant 
recollections of last year’s excursion to Warwick 
will desire to be present on this occasion. The 
secretary, Mr. Lewis Lloyd, is sending full particulars 
to all federated societies. 


The Origin of Survey Societies. 


The annual meeting of the Warwickshire Photo- 
graphic Survey, held in Birmingham early in May, 
dispels an idea fostered in some quarters that 
photographic survey work is something in the nature 
of a recent discovery, excellent as a means of interest- 
ing members who аге not very pictorially inclined. 
Therefore, I think it will be of interest to my society 
readers if I give some extracts from a report sub- 
mitted by the secretary of the Warwickshire Survey, 
Mr. Lewis Lloyd. The Warwickshire Survey came 
into existence in 1890, and therefore celebrates this 
year its twenty-fifth birthday. In its origin it was 
a section of the Birmingham Photographic Society, 
the idea having been put forward by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) J. B. Stone. It was taken up heartily by a 
few members, after hearing a paper on the subject 
8 Mr. W. J. Harrison. The first exhibition of 
р otographs was held їп the Art Gallery, Birming- 

am, in 1892, after which about 1,000 prints were 
handed over to the Reference Library. The collec- 
tion now Stored there, and open to public inspection, 
contains nearly 3,700 photographs. Although the 
vearly progress is not so rapid as the officers would 
like, some 200 ints are added annually. An 
exhibition is held each year, when plaques and 
certificates are awarded. Recently a slide section 
has been begun, and is growing гарту, The prints 
in the library were formerly bound in volumes, 
which had the disadvantage of rendering access 
to them rather difficult. Now they have been rce- 
arranged in alphabetical order and laced into covers. 


A Definite Aim in Amateur Photography. 


The secretary's report also alluded to the great 
services rendered to survey work by the late Sir 
J. Benjamin Stone. He not only started this 
penus survey, but remained its president until 

s death; he also had the satisfaction of seeing, 
largely through his own efforts, many similar 
societies come into being. While excellent progress 
has been made, there is yet much left to do. Every 
county should have a survey PE organised on 
lines similar to those existing. Further, every 
photographic society should have a section for 
survey work; this might have the effect of giving 
a definite aim in the pursuit of a hobby which is too 
often run merely for the sake of the pleasure it 
gives to the individual. A good many of the 
survey and record sections have started inside the 
various societies, but they have gone flat in many 
instances for the lack of someone to take the initial 
control and organise the work. It has, in many 
instances, been left to a happy-go-lucky method of 


taking just what interests the producer, instead of 
laying out the work after the manner a professional 
surveyor would lay out a new estate. y readers 
will remember how long it took the Edinburgh 
Society to complete one ward in the city, and there 
are ususlly nearly a score of municipal wards in 
a big city. Well, the work wants organising, and 
if you want to know how to do it, then write to 
Mr. Lewis Lloyd, 22, Church Road, Moseley, Bir- 
mingham. 


Sheffield Notes. 


I have several notes of good news from Sheffi.ld 
this week. Опе refers to the very successful year 
the society has had ; an exceptional year of expenses, 
and й the balance has risen from {£35 odd to 
a trifle over £44, and the membership from 178 to 
201 members. At last the challenge trophy has 
been won outright by Mr. F. A. Tinker, and therefore 
roses will now be a regular summer decoration on 
the DK table of that versatile worker. The new 
officers of the society are Mr. S. Wells, president ; 
H. Merrill, H. S. Nutt, and J. R. Wigíull, vice- 
presidents; and S. Gardnor, secretary, the latter 
residing at 134, Oakbrook Road, Sheffield. I trust 
that Mr. Gardner will have as successful a term of 
office as his predecessor, Mr. Н. Merrill, who is 
taking a well-earned rest after seven years' strenuous 
and useful work in that capacity. y associations 
with the Sheffield officials have always been of the 
happiest nature, and I hope they will be sirength- 
ened in the future. 


The Yorkshire President. 


Another note of interest from Sheffield is the news 
that Mr. J. W. Wright, the president of the Yorkshire 
Photographic Union, has been allowed to return 
home by his medical advisers, on condition that 
for the present he takes things very quictly. He 
is, I am glad to say, as this indicates, considerably 
improved in health, and there are now hopes he 
will be all right again in the near future. Every 
Yorkshire society will be indeed glad to hear this 
opinion, for recent accounts of his health have been 
very depressing. It will, however, be understood 
that for the next twelve months, at all events, 
Mr. Wright will not be able to accept any lecture 
engagements, and I mention this fact in order to 
save the time and possible delay it may cause to 
secretaries who anticipated inviting him. May I 
also remind secretaries that Vice-President Alex. 
Keighley very kindly volunteered to do what he 
could to fill the place of Mr. Wright? So if secretaries 
are smart they will take the hint and keep Mr. 
Keighley busy next winter session. 


South Suburban Success. 


At the South Suburban Photographic Society 
the secretary, in presenting the annual report, 
referred to the fact that although the war had 
interfered largely with the programme of the society, 
the affairs of the society were far from being unsatis- 
factory. The membership had gone back a little, 
the roll for the new yon being 105 as against 112 
the previous year. Thirty-three indoor meetings 
had been held, and the average attendance was 
28.5, whilst seven outings had been held during the 
summer with an average attendance of sixteen. 
It had been thought advisable to postpone the annual 
social and the exhibition, and the society’s competi- 
tions had fallen through in several cases owing to 
the small number of entries. The society had, 
however, sent in a strong collection of slides to the 
Affiliation competition, with the result that Mr. 
P. B. Dannatt won one of the three plaques; ten 
slides were selected for circulation by the Affiliation, 
and the society was placed eighth on the list. Seven 
slides were selected by the R. P. S., and two pictures. 
The portfolio had been very successful and had 
shown a profit of £1 1з. The income for the vear 
was £30 13s. 8d., and expenditure £26 2s. 84d., so 
that the net cash balance on the year was £4 IIs., 
whilst the balance-sheet showed {17 17s. 1d. on the 
right side or nearly double that of the previous year. 
Mr. J. Nixon was again elected president, Mr. A. L. 
Fairbank was re-elected hon. secretary and treasurer, 
with Mr. H. D. Fretwell as assistant secretary. 


Chelsea Syllabus. 
The Chelsea Photographic Society have sent me 
a neat little syllabus for their summer rambles, 


and if I remember rightly it is a great improvement 
on previous efforts. Several dark-room evenings 
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and work of a practical nature are being provided for, 
with also seven outings to interesting spots. An 
advance notice is given that they will hold an exhi- 
bition of members’ work in November next. 


Tabloids of Interest. 


The Coventry Photographic Club held the first 
of its summer meetings in the club room recently, 
and, to use their own term, these meetings are of a 
less formal nature than the winter session. Some 
time ago they recognised the value of lecturettes, 
and so on Wednesday night six members contri- 
buted ten-minute lecturettes. Mr. Bond spoke 
on the Exposures for Moving Objects,” noting 
especially the variatious of exposure required when 
the object is moving directly or obliquely, to or 
from the camera. r. Hoare followed with“ How 
to Take a Portrait"; he emphasised the point 
that it is not definition and detail that are required, 
but rather an idea of temperament, caught perhaps 
in a fleeting smile, suitable lighting and backgrounds 
being essential. Mr. Stokes, speaking on the 
Colour Processes," dealt with the main points 
of the autochrome and Paget colour processes, and 
finished up with some interesting details of the 
latest process, the Kodochrome. Mr. Tompkins 
had some very useful remarks to make on the subject 
of ''Intensification and Reduction," showing the 
value of local reduction in the photography of 
interiors, where a brightly lit window often spoils 
the picture if local reduction is not resorted to. 
Mr. Wenham chose“ The Quickest Way to Obtain 
a Print from the Subject," and cut the whole opera- 
tion down to fifteen minutes, which he said was 
really a practical possibility. Mr. Wilson came last 
with“ Flashlight Photography." Не said that the 
glaring black-and-whites, so often got in flashlight 
photography, were quite avoidable, as was the 
unnatural expression I in portrait work. If this 
is done in a room, the ordinary lights should all 
be left on ; this softens the shadows very much. 


A Novel Evening. 


A most exciting contest“ is an apt summary 
of the excellent struggle for lecture supremacy 
between the South Suburban Photographic Society 
and the Marylebone Camera Club, on a recent 
Monday evening, when they met at the City of 
London headquarters to decide a lecturette competi- 
tion, and the result was that the Marylebone Camera 
Club secured the laurel wreath. It was a hardly 
fought battle, each side producing three champions, 
and ten minutes was allowed to each for action. 


Worth Emulation. 


Considering the war has upset so many pre- 
arranged plans, the secretaries of these two societies 
are to be congratulated upon getting together such 
good material. I am told it was the best evening 
the society has had, and did not lack any ''go." 
It was in the nature of an experiment, but so success- 
ful have been the results that I am assured it will be 
an annual event. I commend the idea to all other 
societies as well worth emulation, for not only does 
it provide an excellent evening of social entertain- 
ment and fraternising between two neighbouring 
societies, but it removes that reserve so often asso- 
ciated with the member who can really do something 
but has not the temerity to essay a lecture. If 
anyone suggested he should lecture he would, in 
all probability, say in all honesty of purpose he 
could not do it. Get him into a competition of this. 
kind, and who knows what the child will become ? 
It is a sure training ground for lecturers, and I 
don't think it would be a bad idea if some of the 
federations encouraged the scheme by offering a 
challenge shield, a rose-bowl, or some similar trophy 
in competition. To elaborate the idea, I suggest 
nothing could be more interesting tham a friendly 
visit and competition between two societies who are 
separated by a few miles, as, for example, Lceds 
and Bradford, Birkenhead and Bootle, Manchester 
and Stalybridge, Sunderland and Durham, Newcastle 
and South Shields, Birmingham and Aston, and 
many other neighbouring societies. 
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A cynic has said that ‘’ a verbal definition 
is only an ingenious way of arranging 
words so as to obscure their meaning.“ 
Without subscribing to this dictum, it 
may be admitted that verbal definitions 
do not always convey the same idea to 
different minds. A visible example of 
the thing to be defined will often give a 
clearer idea than any unillustrated defini- 
tion. With this idea in mind, we have 
selected the accompanying «example of 
flower photography as a '' peg on which 
to hang some remarks in connection with 
the words '' decorative quality." This phrase is often applied 
to pictures of landscape, figure, portraiture, etc., and not in- 
frequently with various and not always harmonious meaning. 
It may, therefore, be acceptable to draw attention to some of 
the fundamental ideas of what constitutes decoration and 
decorative quality, a distinction with a difference. Thus a 
piece of pure decoration will have decorative quality, but a 
thing may have decorative quality without being a decoration. 
For example, an ornament or moulding in architecture, an 
arabesque pattern on a wall may have decora- 
tive quality, but а piece of statuary or picture 
may have decorative quality and yet not be 
decoration, though it is true that in one 
sense all art that appeals to the eye aims at 
being decorative. 

The original print now before us (herc- 
with reproduced) certainly has notable decora- 
tive quality. How is this conveyed or 
indicated ? 

First, it has a fine sense of proportion of 
parts and of subject to space occupied. Now 
it is commonly thought that proportion is 
the essential quality—indeed, that it is almcst 
the peculiar prerogative—of architecture. 
But proportion is equally essential to 
graphic art, and to the plastic or glyptic arts 
of sculpture. Sculpture again is often re- 
garded as chiefly a decorative appendage to 
architecture. This is only a very partial or 
limited view of their relationship. Next, 
decorative quality suggests design—arrange- 
ment of parts according to some mentally 
grasped plan. This is not to be confused 
with mere symmetry, although quite often 
there is an undercurrent suggestive of sym- 
metry, as in this picture. The third decora- , 
tive quality is beauly of form and grace of line. 
Now it is to natural forms, i.e, of plants and 
animals, that we must turn in order to draw 
inspiration of beautiful forms and grace of 
line. Although at first glance the careless 
eye is apt to think that symmetry is the rule 
of living forms, yet absolute symmetry of 
form is really the rare exception in nature. 
The human body and face are never abso- 
lutely symmetrical. The subtle variety of 
delicate differences and modulation of form 
and curve in nature is infinite, yet always 
with the suggestion of proportion, of design, 
and often of symmetry. Thus we can see 
how it comes about that not only primitive 
but also the most elaborate modern ornament 
is based on natural forms. 

In the print before us may be noticed good 
proportions. The size of the objects are in 
harmony with the space occupied. The 
chief objects are agreeably disposed or 
placed, and also harmoniously interspaced. 
The forms are beautiful, and full of alluring 
interest of variety. The leading lines are 
likewise graceful and full of subtle differences. 
There is sufficient suggestion of plan or 
design, a hint of symmetry, and yet freedom 
from formality. In a word, the picture 
exemplifies the leading features which go to 
make up decorative quality. So that we can 
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easily imagine one whose business it is to invent ornament 
taking such a picture as this, and conventionalising it to suit 
the particular material (wood, stone, metal) in which he was 
working. 

A flower subject has purposely been selected to exemplify 
this decorative quality idea, because such a subject shows this 
in the simplest manner. But it is not hereby to be inferred 
that it is a quality confined to this class of subject. Pictures 
of any other class of subject may possess it in very varying 
degrees. How far decorative quality is essential in fine art 
is a matter upon which there is considerable variety of expert 
opinion. 

The technical quality and texture rendering of the work is of 
noteworthy quality deserving liberal praise. 


ATE you any query or point of difficulty 
in your photography? If so, write to 
the Editor of “The А. P. & P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, W. C. He will help you. 
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New Series.—(21. THE POINT OF VIEW AND THE RISING FRONT. 


N taking a photo- 
graph a good deal 
depends on the selec- 
tion of the best 
point of view, and a 
good deal on the 
best use of the 
camera and the 
movements it pos- 
sesses. In the special 
Hand-camera Num- 
ber we pointed out 
the rising front as 
one of the move- 
ments which we regarded as important 
and which every camera for serious 
work ought to possess. This week we 
want to deal with the movement in 
detail, so to speak, showing how its 
use may modify the composition or 
general arrangement of the subject 
on the plate, at the same time pointing 
out a few of the elementary principles 
which are useful in enabling one to 


- get the best aspect of a subject. 


If we look first at fig. 1 we shall see 
a view of the block of buildings which 
might please the painter who had 
just given them their spring coat of 
creamy, stone-coloured paint, but 
which is very feeble from any other 
point of view. The print has no 
artistic quality at all, and, except to 
people who want to make a cross 
against some window and say, That 


is the room I slept in,’’ would be 
practically useless. Now this is in 
no sense the case because it is a bad 
photograph. On the other hand, it is 
a very good photograph—well ex- 


ye! 


Fig. 2. 


posed, sharply defined, cleanly printed, 
and so on. But the one thing photo- 
graphers need to avoid is to suppose 
that a good photographic result is 
necessarily pleasing. 
We do not decry tech- 
nical excellence, we 
admire it, but we want 
it merely as a means 
to an end. 

However, let us see 
what can be done to 
show the same build- 
ing in a more artistic 
way. Fig. 2 gives us 
it from a rather more 
distant point of view. 
We now see the sunlit 
building in relation to 
other things in the 
immediate vicinity. 
Imagine for a moment 
that the photographer 
himself lives in one of 


the sunlit houses, and wishes to 
send a photograph to some friend 
in America. He would not be satis- 
fied with fig. 1, for it would tell 
little except that there were so many 
stories in the house, and that the 
windows were of a certain shape, 
both more or less uninteresting facts. 
But fig. 2 shows a fairly broad ap- 
proach, some foliage, and the proximity 
of other large and important houses. 
There is rather too much foreground 
which is not interesting, and the line 
of shadow cuts across in a somewhat 
unpleasant way. Fig. 3 taken from 
the same spot, but on the oblong way 
of the plate, gets over the foreground 
difficulty and gives a better rendering 
of the whole subject, for the line of 
shadow now leads the eye into the 
picture and harmonises with the 
curves of the buildings on the left- 
hand side. 

But something still better can be 


. done if we include a little more of 


the trees on the right, and in fig. 4 
we have another upright view, in 
which, however, the picture is a little 
over-weighted by the tree. The fore- 
ground is now insufficient, this being 
due to the raising of the front a little 
too much, so that we see that we must 
take care not to overdo the use of 
some of these valuable movements. 
Fig. 2, in fact, appears preferable to 
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fig. 4 in many ways, this being taken 
with the lens in its normal position, 
while it was raised to the extreme in 
fig. 5. Here, again, as in fig. 2, 
the lines cut across the fore- 
ground rather badly, and it is 
worth while noting that such 
lines are objectionable in an 
upright view to an extent that 
they are not in an oblong pic- 
ture. The foreground is broken 
up a little by reason of the 
fact that part of the roadway 
had recently been watered by 
the watering cart, and so we 
get a touch of reflection of the 
distant sunlit building. How- 
ever, a better picture would 
undoubtedly be obtained the 
oblong way on of the plate, 
and the next three illustra- 
tions show the subject so pho - 
tographed. 

Fig. 6, again, was taken 
without the use of the rising 
front, and shows an excess of fore- 
ground. For fig. 7 the front was 
raised a little, and for fig. 8 was 
raised to the maximum. Let us 


Fig. 7. 
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compare these three prints for a 
moment. We shall notice first of all 
that the use of the oblong position 
prevents the line formed by the edge 
of the shadow from running right out 
at both sides of the picture. The 
shadow on the roadway joins up to the 
houses on the left, which are also in 
shadow, and so we ''close in” the 
light parts of our subject to some extent 
and get a little concentration. Thus 
fig. 6, even, is better than fig. 5. 
In fig. 8 we have the same effect as 
in fig. 4, that is, too little foreground 
to carry the weight of the top-hamper. 
Fig. 7, on the other hand, seems to us 
to hit the happy medium, giving a 
good balance of foreground and tree, 


neither one preponderating at the 
expense of the other. 
Now it may be asked, '' Why 


shouldn't the tree preponderate—or 
the foreground ? " The reason 15 
that we are not actually photographing 
either, except as part of the setting 
of the sunlit house. We want that 
to be the one main object, and so an 
expanse of foreground that would 
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Fig. 6. 


force itself on the eye would be a 
distracting element. 

It was fortunate that fig. 7 was 
exposed just when the sun was shining 
very brightly on the 
house in the distance 
and rather more 
softly on the fore- 
ground, so that the 
desired effect of con- 
centration was some- 
what more marked. 
Such landscape light- 
ing can often be 
obtained if one is pre- 
pared to wait a few 
minutes, naturally on 
those days when 
there are clouds to 
produce changes in 
the lighting, and it 
is always worth while 
to study the lighting 
in this way. The 
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reflection; оп the wet road is also 
rather more marked, for the same 
reason, and this actually emphasises 
the sunlight on the distant house 
and attracts attention to that rather 
than otherwise. Any object in the 
road would have distracted the eye, 
but the reflection, being an echo of 
the main point, tends to emphasise 
it. On such apparently minor points 
the pictorial success of a photograph 
may often depend. In this case it is a 
little point that helps. 


THE NOVICE'S NOTE BOOK." 


Articles for inners, published in previous 
issues, include, among other subjects : 


* Notes on Exposures for Beginners." 

“Controlling a Negative.” 

“Improving Prints.” 

“Some Hints on Animal Photographs.” 

“Some Open Landscape Work.” 

Copies of back numbers of THE 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER containing these 
articles and many others may (if still in 
print) be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, THE A. P. AND P. N., 52, Long 
Acre, London, W.C. 
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Glazing Postcards. 
Would you please tell me the best, safest, 
quickest, and easiest method of glazing post- 
cards ? R. W. M. (Downton). 
The use of '' Glazeit," a solution sold 
by Houghton's, Ltd., 88, 89. High 
Holborn, wil answer your purpose per- 
fectly, or you can use the special ‘‘Glazine”’ 
sheets sold by the Photographic Supply 
and Glazine Works, 2, Wadsley Lane, 
Sheffield. 


Various Topics. 
(1) Will you please favour me with a descrip- 
tion of a combined method of colour photo- 
graphy ? (2) Can you tell me what length of- 
ribbon is equivalent to ten grains of magnesium 
powder? (3) I want to make a transparency 
from a rather dense negative. About what 
exposure would be required ? 
S. б. Н. (Swansea). 
(1) Your best plan is to obtain a copy 
of Dr. | Lindsay Johnson's book on Colour 
Photography,’ which describes all the 
practically available processes. (2) We 
have just weighed a 15 inch piece of 
magnesium ribbon and find it is practically 
three grains, whence we conclude that 
just about five inches will weigh one grain. 
But it is quite possible that this metal 
ribbon may vary in size or weight per 
inch length. (3) It is not possible for 
us to answer this question, as there are so 
many influencing factors. The advisable 
plan is for you to make two or three 
different exposures on one plate and sce 
which is nearest the desired effect. 


Photographing Metal. 
Will you please inform me the best method of 
photographing a silver disc with fine gradations, 
such as a silvered protractor for instance ? 
G. D. B. (Forest Gate). 
Obtain a little copper-plate-printer's 
black ink, and rub this well into the en- 
graved lines. Then wipe off all the 
ink on the flat face of the metal. This 
will reinforce the engraved lines. Put 
the object flat against a wall near a 
narrow window at one side, so as to get 
a strong oblique side light. Use a slow 
plate, do not over-expose, develop fully. 
Printing Wet Negative. 
I bear that printing by gaslight while a negative 
is still wet is possible, etc. 
S. G. C. (Crofton Park). 
It is quitc possible and simple but rather 
risky, as the wet gelatine is more easily 
damaged than when it is dry. Place the 
negative face up in a deep dish of cold 
water. In another dish soak the gas- 


light or bromide paper in cold water for 


two or three minutes, having first put 
a pencil mark on the back of the paper. 
Transfer the soaked paper, face down, 
to the dish containing the negative. 
Bring paper and negative together under 
water, and slowly lift out the two in 
contact. Lay this pair between blotting 
paper a few seconds to surface-dry the 
back of the paper and glass side of the 
negative. Then with a soft dry cloth 
thoroughly dry the back of the negative. 
Lay the two paper and negative—on a 
piece of stout card, make the exposure, 
and return the pair to a dish of cold water. 
In а moment or two the wetted paper 
can be gently peeled off the negative and 
developed in the usual way. 


Five-years-old Bromide Paper, etc. 
I have a negative of my son, who has been 
killed in action, which shows yellow stain marks. 
How can I preserve it? I have some bromide 


paper bought five years ago, e 
J. G. R. (Chelsea). 


(1) We do not advise you to tamper 
with the original negative in any way, 
but rather to try and make a new negative 
from it. Put it in a printing frame and 
face to face with it put an ordinary plate. 
Cover the face of the printing frame with 
a piece of yellow glass of about the same 
colour as the yellow stains. Ascertain 
by a few trial-strip exposures the best 
exposure for a medium-contrast positive 
by normal development. When this is 
dry retouch out any defects as far as 
possible. Then in the same way from 
your positive transparency make a new 
negative, but not using any yellow-glass 
screen in this case. Again you may find 
some retouching required on the new 
negative. (2) The bromide paper may or 
may not be usable. The only way to 
answer the question is by actual trial. 
Lens. 

My camera extension is 9 inches. If I used an 
8 inch lens at F/8 could I get a head and shoulders 
filling my quarter-plate ? etc. 

J. T. (Cawthorne). 

You do not give quite sufficiently 
definite details. Let us suppose a head to 
be 9 inches long, and that you want the 
head to be 1 inch long on the plate. The 
scale is thus 9 to 1. Therefore the plate 
to lens distance would have to be rj 
the focal length of the lens. Thus you 
would be cutting it rather fine with an 
8 inch lens. Or you can look at the 
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question in another way. Suppose now 
that you had a 7 inch lens and 9 inch 
camera, what would be the scale of the 
picture with this 7 inch lens working 
9 inches from the plate ? In this case we 
divide the focal length of lens by the 
difference between the camera extension 
and focal length ; i. e., we divide 7 by dif- 
ference between 9 and 7, or 2, i. e. 7-2nds. 
Thus the object to image would be as 
7 to 2. Or again suppose you want to 
know what focal length will give you a 
certain ratio or scale with a given camera 
extension. For instance, you want the 
image to be 1-5th the object, or 5 to 1. 
Multiply the camera length by the ratio, 
and divide this by ratio plus 1; i. e., 
multiply 9 by 5, i. e., 45, and divide by 


6, getting 71. 
Optical. 
I have a 3} x 21 camera with Goerz lens. Some- 
times there appears in the middle of the negative 
a black ring, etc. What restrictions are there 
on photography in London CUBE the war? 
C. M. H. (London). 
Judging from the mark on the print 
we surmise the cause may probably be 
due to some bright part in the lens giving 
a reflection image. Point the camera 
towards a bright sky, cover your head with 
a focussing cloth, and examine the lens 
through the open end of the camera 
to see if you can find any bright reflecting 
parts. Possibly the edge of the iris 
diaphragm has worn bright. As to 
restrictions, your safest course is to apply 
to the chief of the police. 
Tank Development. 
Is tank development satisfactory ? Is it safe 
to use the same tank for developing, fixing, and 
washing ? Has any one make advantages over 
the other ? S. S. (Reading). 
This is largely a matter of personal 
opinion and individual convenience. If 
this system is employed it is not generally 
advisable to arrange for development to 
occupy longer than about half an hour. 
Beginners are more likely to get a better 
average of results by the tank method 
than by separate dish treatment. The 
same tank may be used as suggested, 
provided it be very thoroughly washed 
out between the several operations. 


Intensifier. 
Is the following formula correct: Potassium, 
bichromate 50 gr., hydrochloride acid ro minims, 
water 10 0z.? What is hydrochloride acid ? 
I have tried the above with hydrochloric acid 
with nc effect. Must one bleach in darkness ? 
What does it look like when bleached? Must 
one redevelop in the — чуор as before ? 
A. . (Blundellsands) . 
Hydrochloride is E dede a misprint 
for hydrochloric. The proportions of 
bichromate, acid, and water may be varied 
considerably with very similar effect ; 
thus, Water 10 oz., hydrochloric acid 
10 to 50 minims, potass. bichromate 50 
to 100 gr. The proportions you quote 
are quite normal, and we have intensified 
dozens of negatives with such proportions 
as you mention. So that we are puzzled 
to understand why you got no effect. 
Are you quite sure you have the right 
articles under the above names? The 
negative in this bath in a few minutes 
turns a kind of greyish orange tinge. 
The image does not vanish but looks much 
lighter than when black. The plate is 
then well washed until the rebates are 
free from colour. Any ordinary alkaline 
developer may be used for redeveloping. 
So you may just as well use that with 
which you are familiar. Make up a fresh 
bath and try again and report progress. 
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The Merry Soul. 

A regular Mark Tapley came along the other evening to teli 
us all about plate troubles. He began with a chuckle, and 
finished in a ripple of merriment, which, considering the sub- 
ject, could only be regarded as most unseemly. He joked 
ad libitum about flare spots, pinholes, and halation, was hor- 
ribly cheerful over the influence of hydrogen peroxide, and spoke 
with dancing laughter of the troubles arising out of wooden or 
aluminium draw-slides, the spurious reversal due to wnsafe side 
lights, and the eerie effects on plates resulting from storing 
them above a gas-burner, or interleaving them with newspaper, 
or furbishing up the camera injudiciously with certain oils or 
varnishes. Then his gleeful fancy turned to dust, and finger- 
marks, and abiasions, to air-balls, blisters, and frillings, and 
he ended up with irresponsible gusto on the subject of reticula- 
tion. In reply to a question afterwards, he confessed that he 
himself had done almost no work with the camera. His work 
had been confined to investigations in the laboratory. Which 
explained his cheerfulness. 


A Lapse from Virtue. 


This year's Royal Academy, I gather, is discouraging in some 
respects to those who had looked forward to great things in 
landscape painting. The critic of the Westminster Gazette in- 
dulges in a gentle aside, which shows how sadly some of our 
brothers of the brush have fallen from their high estate. “On 
the whole,” he writes, “the specialists in landscape do their 
work well. Mr. Leader, Mr. Parsons, and Mr. Olsson supply 
a very reliable article. Rather less to be relied on is Sir 
Ernest Waterlow’s work. Of late an element of genuine, if cir- 
cumscribed, honesty has emerged in it. . . ." The declension of a 
painter into honesty—and genuine honesty too—must be almost 
heartbreaking for the critics. The pity is that a painter bearing 
such an honoured name should fall from (dis)grace in this 
manner. Without professing to know very much about it, one 
feels that the outrageous rectitude of Sir Ernest Waterlow's art 
must appear to all the greater disadvantage when seen side by 
side with the magnificent and praiseworthy crookedness of some 
of his fellow-exhibitors. 


The Speed Number. 


It is characteristic of the tyro in photography that he should 
imagine that the higher the speed of a plate the better, instead 
of, generally speaking, so far as the tyro is concerned, the worse. 
But a certain tyro the other day proudly exhibited some plates 
which, he declared, hit the bull’s-eye, so far as speed was con- 
cerned. He had gathered from somewhere or other that a speed 
of 500 Н. and D. was tremendous, but the speed of the plates 
he had got hold of ran into five figures. He was obviously 
afraid that they would give him the slip altogether, or that he 
would be summoned for exceeding the limit. I expressed some 
incredulity at the figures, whereupon he showed me his plate- 
box. There, sure enough, was the number 20,035. What he 
had failed to realise was that a plate-box often bears two 
numbers, and that one of them is the number of the batch. 


Commerce and the Emotions. 


The writer of the excellent Camera Notes in the Burnley News 
thinks that a picture shou'd appeal, “not to the commercial 
interests, but on the emotional side.” But why not both? Is 
fhere anything necessarily contradictory between commerce and 
the emotions? Is there not rather a great kinship and fellow- 
feeling? Indeed, no inconsiderable part of commerce is based 
upon a sharp twanging of the emotional lyre. My experience 
of exhibition pictures is that they are a compound of emotional 
and commercial interests. I watched a man not long ago in 
his wanderings around the walls of an exhibition until he fell 
on his knees before a skyscape, which had been appropriately 
grounded, and said ecstatically, “АҺ, a poem!” With im- 
patient fingers he turned to the catalogue to see whether its 
title was “Golden Glory ” or “The Silver Lining,” and found 
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that it was “Five guineas; duplicates un- 
Hamed, 43 13s. Od.” The puli at his heart- 
strings nearly undid his purse. 


Pity the Poor Sec.! 

That the secretaryship of a photographic society is full of 
terrors—mined from below, and bombed from above—most of 
us are aware. The day is coming when a physical examination 
will have to be made of all the brave fellows who offer them- 
selves for such a post, and no one will be passed who has not 
got a heart like a torpedo and a skin like tarpaulin. The other 
day I had a vivid glimpse of a fresh terror in the secretarial 
existence. It should be said that the particular secretary «on- 
cerned does not make stature his strong point, whereas his 
chairman is a towering individual, and broad in proportion. 
Had the two men been more of a size, it is possible that the 
dreadſul thing would not have happened; as it was, the chair- 
man actually commanded the unfortunate secretary to get up 
and repeat a chestnut to the members—and as a man under 
compulsion the secretary did it. 


The Chestnut. 


It occurred in this way: the subject before the meeting was 
a demonstration of colour photography, and the point was to 
show that a certain process was capable of "licking" the spec- 
trum. The background of the “study” was striped green and 
pink, the lady wore a blue dress with a yellow sash, and she 
stood against a brown table upon which was a purple vase, with 
some scarlet flowers in it. “This print reminds me,” said the 
inexorable chairman, *of a story which our secretary will now 
tell you.“ A spasm of agony crossed the secretary's face, but 
he sprang to the guns. "Once upon a time,” he began, “there 
was a chameleon "—whereupon a deep and awful groan escaped 
from the audience. By the time the chameleon had burst itself 
on the Scottish tartan, the doorkeeper and his assistant were 
sweeping up small fragments of the audience with a dustpan 
and brush. 


A Dry Place. 
“Plates increase in sensitiveness if kept in a dry atmosphere.” 
—Mr. Olaf Bloch at the R. P. S. 


If this is so, then take we must, 
Some batches to the church, 

When Reverend Mr. Dryasdust 
Discourses from his perch ; 

And ere has passed the droning noon 
The speed will upward creep, 

"Twill equal mine, their fastness soon, 
For I'll be fast (asleep). 
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THE SPECIAL CONSTABLE. BY HARRY ABBOTT, JUNR. 
The original, a bromide print (8} x 64), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition 
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The ways in which photography is playing a part in 
the present national emergency are manifold, some of 
them obvious, and others less so. 
THE LIGHTING OF One of the latter class we came 
RIFLE RANGES. across the other day at a meeting of 
the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety, when a long succession of photographs were 
shown, all of them having been taken for the purpose 
of studying the effective lighting of rifle ranges. Multi- 
tudes of rifle ranges have been established, some of 
them in the open air, and others, mostly miniatures, 
under artificial light. The questions as to whether the 
artificial light should be used mainly or solely to illu- 
minate the target, what is the precise value of the 
illumination which should be on the target, whether con- 
centration of light on the target and darkness in other 
parts of the range, resulting in the enlargement of the 
pupil of the eye, has an effect on acuity of vision of the 
target and of the rifle sights, have a great deal to do 
with critical aim. One investigator has visited a number 
of ranges, miniature and other, has photographed the 
conditions of lighting prevailing, and from these data 
has formulated some very interesting conclusions. 


өө Q 


The executive of the Leeds Photographic Society 
would, we think, have been well advised to remember 
the old proverb, "Let sleeping 

THE AMATEUR AND dogs lie." Not satisfied with the 
HIS RESTRICTIONS. clearly worded Defence of the 
Realm Regulations—paragraph 19 

of which refers to photographers, and definitely states 
what the camera-owner may not take—the officials of 
the Society have apparently asked the Chief Constable 
of Leeds to give his reading of the matter. As 
at this period many police officials are inclined to 
regard every photographer as a potential spy, the worthy 
Chief at Leeds has advised the Photographic Society to 
"refrain from following their hobby for the present“; 
in other words, to lock their cameras up until after the 
war. We have, since the beginning of the war, con- 
sistently drawn attention to the many subjects of a 
pictorial character that can be safely dealt with both in- 
doors and out by amateurs, and at the same time 
warned them of the restrictions laid down by the 
regulations referred to above. Our advice has, we are 
glad to say, been followed by most readers. It is 
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unfortunate, therefore, that the Leeds Society should 
have attracted the attention of the police to itself, as the 
effect might be detrimental to other societies and to the 
photographic industry generally. Bearing in mind the 
clear statement concerning amateur photography issued 
to the press, with the approval of the Press Bureau, we 
think the amateur confining his attention duting the 
present season to subjects of purely pictorial interest can 
continue to pursue his hobby without apprehension, pro- 
vided he does not venture into the neighbourhood of 
naval or military works of any kind. 
o © Q 

At a council meeting of the P.C.U.K. held last week 
it was unanimously decided, in view of the abnormal 
conditions existing now in all parts 
of the country owing to the war, 
that the summer meeting of the 
Convention be postponed until 
more favourable times. We think the Council have been 
wise in their decision, and the abandonment of the meet- 
ing this year should have the approval of all members. 
Next year, when it is to be hoped peace will be restored, 
the P.C.U.K. should hold a record meeting with re- 
newed vigour after the temporary enforced break in its 
activities. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONVENTION. 


9 9 Q 


A writer in the Westminster Gazette speaks of a 
recent visit to a very picturesque village in this country, 
and of the badness of the professionally 
THE PICTORIAL produced picture postcards on sale 
POSTCARD. there. The point he raises is worthy 
of attention by readers of this paper. 
He says: “One is always reluctant to suggest that the 
amateur should compete with the professional in any 
department of work, since the latter depends upon his 
gains for his livelihood, but one cannot help feeling that 
an incursion of amateurs who know how to use their 
eyes and their cameras would be an immense benefit in 
these rural districts. They would raise the level of the 
picture postcard, and they would show the professional 
that he must do better work to retain his place in the 
market. In the end, no doubt, the professional would 
win. He would be stirred out of his rut, and would do 
work as good as the best of the amateurs. But he would 
have a bad time at the beginning, and that solely in 
consequence of his own indifference to what ought to be 
one of his best fields of profitable employment.” We 
doubt whether the average professional of the type re- 
ferred to in the paragraph quoted is ever likely to be 
stirred out of the rut. The difficulty would be to per- 
suade the more pictorially minded amateur to undertake 
the work on a really commercial basis. 


9 9 ө 

Mr. Howgrave Graham, who lectured before the 
Royal Photographic Society the other evening, has 
been an ardent photographer of Canter- 
PICTORIAL bury, and his negatives of the Cathedral 
CANTERBURY. alone number 450. The painful process 
of elimination for the purpose of a lantern 
lecture was very successfully carried out, and instead 
of the usual practice of conducting a tour around such a 
building, Mr. Graham followed the plan of taking the 
architectural features in chronological order, from the 
first bit of Saxon work still remaining in the crypt to 
the recent renovation of that glorious piece of Gothic, 
the Bell Harry Tower, which Mr. Graham would prefer 
to call the Angel Tower, so as not to identify such a 

dream in stone with a very unpleasant king. 
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HE essential 
operations 
to enable 

the worker to gain the most 


perfect results from his 
negatives, when using  self-toning 
papers, are of the simplest order, and 
vet frequently defective prints are 


made by amateurs by this process. 
And this applies as much to fairly 
advanced workers as to beginners. 

Prints, instead of being of a rich 
sepia or purple colour, are of a muddy brown, the 
purity of the high lights veiled by the same defect ; 
the shadows, more often than not, are bronzed, or else 
the whole print is very faint all over, even the deepest 
shadows looking almost washed away. 

With a good negative, care in following the maker's 
directions enclosed with the paper, and the latter 
the product of a reliable manufacturer, the defects 
above mentioned cannot occur. 

There are, however, one or two points that tend 
towards the production of perfect prints that are not 
sufficiently emphasised. Lack of attention to these 
may frequently bring into existence prints of bad 
quality for which the makers of the paper are unfairly 
blamed. It is not intended to take the process in 
detail—that has been done very many times before by 
various writers in these columns—but to point out 
some of the possible causes of imperfect prints and to 
indicate how best to avoid them. 

In the first place with regard to the depth to which 
printing should be carried. This will be found to vary 
very considerably with the different brands of paper 
by various makers, and this is a very good argument 
in favour of keeping always to the same. We shall 
then be able to judge, with a fair prospect of accuracy, 
the extent to which the print loses depth in the fixing 


bath, and also what the depth of the finished print’ 


will be when dry. The extent to which printing 1s 
carried will be found to depend very largely on the 
character of the negative. If the latter is pluckv, 
then it should be printed far more deeply than if thin 
and lacking in density, and this rule also applies to the 
time the print is to remain in the fixing bath. Observ- 
ance of this rule will enable us to obtain prints of a 
uniform qualitv and of rich colour. 

Then, again, the majority of workers scamp the 
primary washing before the prints are put into the 
fixing bath, and misconstrue the meaning of the term 
'" wash." The general rule is to allow the prints to 
lie in a heap at the bottom of the dish in such a way 
that the water cannot have free and uninterrupted 


-TONING PAPERS. 
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access to each print. The washing cannot be effectual 
in this way. То be sure that the operation is thoroughly 
performed, the prints should be kept gently moving 
and washed in three or four changes of water. 

The prints should be transferred one at a time to 
the fixing bath, and to secure the best results no more 
than four prints should be in the bath at once, the 
prints being kept moving the whole time. If this rule 
were more widely observed and followed there would 
be no trouble arising from patchy or uneven toning, 
which is the case when the prints are allowed to lie 
in a pile at the bottom of the solution. The hypo 
should be made to act on every part of the print 
at the same time if the most perfect prints are desired. 
The ideal method would be to renew the solution after 


each three or four prints, as after this it may become 


charged with foreign matter from the previous prints 
that may have a detrimental effect on those succeeding. 
The writer has traced defective prints to this cause 
on more than one occasion, and hypo is certainly still 
cheap enough to be used without stint, even for economic 
reasons. | 

To be assured of complete fixation the prints must 
be allowed to rcmain in the fixing bath for at least 
ten or fifteen minutes. They will often be found to 
take on their proper colour in less, but if a permanent 
result 1s desired, and the worker is afraid of the opera- 
tion going too far, the prints may be transferred to a 
second fixing bath, to which a small quantity of common 
salt has been added. The salt will be found to check 
the toning action, while fixation is continued until 
the operation is complete. 

Prints on collodion-emulsioned papers do not need 
the long washing necessitated by papers bearing a 
gclatine emulsion. Most of the manufacturers advise 
thirty to forty minutes, but the average worker seems 
to think the prints can be washed in very much less. 
They are either given a brief rinse or allowed to soak 
for the period one on top of the other. The result of 
this ineffectual washing is the subsequent fading or 
discolouration of the image. To be thoroughly perma- 
nent—and the writer has prints in his possession made 
eight years ago which show no sign of fading, an ample 
proof that self-toning papers are permanent—thorough 
washing 1s essential, and if this operation is carried out 
as it should be the worker need have no fear as to the 
ultimate result. 

And lastly it may be added that, strange though it may 
appear, the greatest cause of failures with self-toning 
papers is the simplicity of the process. The directions 
are simple, as are also the essential operations, 
but to obtain a first-class result they must be carried 
out with thoroughness and exactitude. R. M. F. 
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some considerabie time it was 
the smallest size available for professional and amateur alike, 
and its roots accordingly struck deeply into the photographic 
soil. Whether, however, it will continue to flourish so luxu- 
riantly in the future is very doubtful, the modern tendency 
being unmistakably, and quite justifiably so, towards still 
smaller instruments. Of these there are many, but there is 
no doubt that the 33 by 23 (known as C.D.V.) is likely to be 
the most popular size of the future, and to replace the quarter- 

late. 

E The Economical View. 


At the outset, of course, being smaller, the camera and all 
necessary equipment, dishes, etc., are naturally cheaper. 
Moreover, current working expenses, in addition to initial 
capital expenditure, are considerably reduced, and afford a 
valuable compensation for the all-round rise in prices which 
has taken place. А saving, for instance, of 4d. is effected 
on every box of plates purchased, five dozen C.D.V. plates 
being thus slightly cheaper than four dozen quarter-plates. 

A further and equally substantial gain is secured in print- 
ing. Gaslight postcards can be purchased from many dealers 
in boxes of 50 at 1s. 3d. per box, and bromide and self-toning 
P.O.P. cards at proportionate prices. Now each postcard 
can be cut in half, thus giving double the number of pieces, 
each measuring 34 by 22 inches. If now the C.D.V. negative 
be printed in a quarter-plate to C.D.V. carrier, a neat white 
margin will be left around the entire print. Could anything 
in the quarter-plate size be at once both cheaper and neater ? 


We are equally in clover, from a financial point of view, 
when enlarging. Taking the fixed-focus daylight enlarger— 
a most valuable little adjunct, by the way, to the small 
camera—it will enlarge C. B. V. negatives up to half- plate, ог, 
if the worker is willing to sacrifice а little from the margins 
of his print, which can readily be done without, as a rule, 
causing any detriment to the resultant picture, up to the 
popular and exceedingly useful postcard size. To enlarge 
the quarter-plate, however, up to either postcard, or even 
half-plate, is scarcely worth the trouble involved, and the 
enlarger accordingly takes the image up to the full whole- 
plate. With postcard and half-plate enlargements, however, 
the one so useful for the post and the other for the press, the 
photographer will, for ninety-five per cent. of his work, find 
he has all he requires, whilst the additional saving to him 
due to any errors in exposure will be very great. 


Advantages other than Finaneial. 


If two photographs of the same subject be taken, one with 
a C.D.V. lens on a 34 by 2j plate, and the other with a 
quarter-plate lens on a 34 by 44 plate, both lenses being of 
first-class and identical quality, and the same stop employed 
in each, it will be found on enlarging even up to 12 by 1o 
that the enlargement from the smaller negative possesses a 
definition practically equal to that from the quarter-plate. 
The advanced worker has thus nothing to fear by choosing 
the former in preference to the latter size. 

In weight the saving is, of course, quite appreciable, 
amounting, we should estimate, to quite twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. in the camera and slides alone. So far as the plates 
are concerned, the saving is still greater, the weight of a 
box of C.D.V.'s being about g oz., whilst that of a box of 


SOME POINTS IN FAVOUR 
OF THE 23 & 3 SIZE. 


Special to " The A. P. and P. N^ жуэ Ву Rev. EDWIN E. LE BAS. 
“HE popularity of thi quarter-plates reaches some 13 OZ., which means, of course, 
" | quarter-plate camera in that four dozen of the former are lighter than three dozen ol 
recent years for all the latter. 
general, outdoor, and holiday Contact prints, be it remembered, are by no means too 
work has been amazing. For small to give an excellent representation of their subject, 


whilst suitably mounted in an album they present an exceed- 
ingly neat and prepossessing appearance. 

Pictorially the shape of the print is infinitely more accept- 
able than that of the quarter-plate, the proportion of its sides 
being far more artistic—an inestimable virtue in the eyes of 
every true lover of the picturesque. 

For the lantern-slide enthusiast its advantages far out- 
weigh those of the quarter-plate, inasmuch as more of the 
view will be included, the C.D.V. approximating far more in 
size to that of the 31 by 31 lantern plate than does its rival. 

Such then, in brief, being the undoubted advantages of the 
31 by 2} over the quarter-plate size, the question might not 
unnaturally arise as to which is the best type of C.D.V. 
camera available. Now, just as there are cheeses and 
cheeses, so there are photographers asd photographers. 
Whilst both groups desire a diminutive camera, members 
of the one are far more exigent in their requirements than 
those of the other, demanding, along with economy in space, 
a thorough efficiency in service. It is this latter class which 
will just here, I am afraid, suffer some disappointment. 
Whilst there are undoubtedly many C.D.V. cameras on the 
market, there are only a few that can be thoroughly recom- 
mended to the advanced and serious worker. 


No C.D.V. Field Camera Yet. 


At the outset there is not, so far as the writer knows, a 
single “field " camera made smaller than the quarter-plate. 
We are compelled, therefore, to turn to the well-known “ fold- 
ing hand or stand " variety. Of these there are several, 
many possessing rising fronts, cross movement to the lens 
front, and, more recently, a vertical swing to the back. 
These movements are not to be despised, but these cameras 
are not fitted with side swing, whilst, with one exception only, 
we believe, they are made without reversing back. This 
latter is a serious defect to the careful worker, especially to 
the one who adds a love of the pictorial to his technical abili- 
ties, inasmuch as the double and irritating operation of first 
unscrewing the camera from and then screwing it up again 
on the tripod, in order to change its position from the hori- 
zontal to the vertical, or vice versa, prevents effectively that 
rapid comparison between the two positions which is so essen- 
tial to the best work. As a hand camera, of course, this type 


. of instrument is excellent, but it is more particularly to its 


use as a tripod camera that I am referring. 

Indeed, it is, we believe, only this spring that a marked 
advance has at last been made in supplying the careful worker 
with a thoroughly efficient C. D. V. camera. The writer refers 
to the Miniature Una, brought out by Messrs. Sinclair and 
Co., Ltd. It does not offer even yet a complete answer to the 
exigencies of the expert, inasmuch as it does not possess 
either a horizontal swing to the lens or back, nor yet a cross 
movement to the front. With, nevertheless, extreme rise to 
the front, a vertical swing to thelens in lieu of a back swing, 
and with what to the writer is such a highly welcomed 
feature, a reversing, revolving back, the camera seems to be 
the finest of its size which has yet been marketed. It is high 
priced, however, and, accordingly, there is ample room for 
other manufacturers of a similar type of instrument, such 
as the Sanderson, the Ruby, etc., to follow the good example 
thus set them. 
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asked why we photograph birds, our sufficient answer is 
that we would rather do so than do anything else; for 
that is the only true reason for following any hobby. 

The number of people of both sexes who are 
wont to spend holidays in the photographic pursuit 
of sea-birds grows annually. This year, however, 
the exigencies of the naval and military situations 
will render the pursuit impossible in most, if not 
all, of the favourite haunts. The enthusiast, there- 
fore, will turn his attention to the birds of field 
and woodland, mountain and moor. 

I hear not infrequently of bird photographers 
who carry a camera about a great deal but who 
obtain very few successful photographs of birds. 
It is a stage through which all have to pass, and 
if I have been a little more successful of late than 
I was a few years ago, it has been mainly due to 
the teachings of experience. Wise men prefer to 
profit by the experience of others. 

Generally speaking, a little more trouble is 
required in order to study with a camera the inland 
species than is the case with sea-birds. Birds which 
breed in large colonies, like many of the sea-birds, are 
much more easily approached than the less gre- 
garious species, whose natural shyness is the first 
difficulty which has to be overcome. Perhaps a few 
specific examples of methods which have proved 
successful will be of more benefit to beginners and 
others than any amount of vague generalities. 

In the spring of 1914 it occurred to me that 
wood trellis work could very easily be laced with 
any material which might be lying handy. We de- 
cided to use a 12-foot length of trellis, sawn into 
three pieces, to help us to obtain photographs of a 
golden plover breeding on the moors of Derbyshire. The 
first step was to leave a small pile of heather at a short 
distance from the nest, the heap upon the following day 
being increased in size and moved a little nearer. 

A few days later, after the heap had been still further 
increased and moved to within six feet of the nest, two of 
the four feet of trellis were supported vertically, and the 
third piece placed on the top; the whole was then laced 
with heather, one end was blocked by a mat of heather, 
and the front by a pile of sods, over which was stretched 
a piece of green cloth pierced with lens-holes and peep- 
holes. When complete, our '' hide" harmonised so well 
with the moor that while I was inside it one day twelve 
persons walked past within a dozen vards of me without 
noticing anything unusual. 

From this hide" a number of exposures were made 
and observation notes taken, the bird unconcernedly return- 
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ing to its eggs within ten minutes of the departure of my 
companion. The last words are italicised because had the 
bird's instincts not been satisfied by such departure, it 
would not have returned to the nest; hence a companion 
is always necessary. i 

A hiding place built in the way described, however, 
is not always practicable or convenient, and a portable 
tent of some dull natural colour is a prime necessity. 
One of my home-made articles has four cane supports 
with four smaller canes fitting into the tops. The top 
measures 2 feet 6 inches square, and the upright canes 
being 5 feet 6 inches in height, the supports can be extended 
to as much as 7 feet square at the bottom. The upright 


A Male Golden Plover. Taken то a “hide bullt of trellis-work 


eater. 
canes are metal tipped and can easily be pushed into the 
ground. The material is dark, a green casement cloth, 
and on all sides is pierced with holes covered by flaps 
opening from the inside. 

When working among birds which breed in large colonies 
it is sometimes only necessary to erect the tent upon 
a favourable site and to begin work forthwith ; but with 
the shyer species this is likely to cause desertion of the eggs 
or young, so my tent has strips of material placed round it, 
stitched down at intervals; through the loops thus formed 
it is easy to thread bracken or other handy material, and 
thus make the tent appear less noticeable. Then if the 
nest contains young, and the tent is placed in position at 
dusk, work may usually be commenced on the following 
morning. 

Should the nest contain eggs, more care may be needed, 
according to the shyness of the species; for onc of thc 
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unwritten rules which every conscientious '' bird-man ” 
must obey forbids him to do anything likely to injure the 
objects of his study—a rule which it is impossible to apply 
to the older sport of shooting. 

In localities where it is unsafe to leave articles of value, 
a piece of the same coloured material as the tent, stretched 
between two sticks with a heap of rubbish behind it, will 
serve as well. A beer bottle thrust through the hole 
provided for the lens will materially help to get a shy bird 
accustomed to the ''camera's eye." 

In exceptional situations the photographer will often 
find scope for the exercise of his ingenuity. For instance, 
wishing to photograph some sand-martins at the entrance 
to their nesting hole, I found a hole in the face of a low 


sandv cliff beneath which was a little ledge. Two long 
tripod legs were 
placed upon the 


ledge, and a third 
leg from а very 
short tripod was 
pushed into the 
sandy cliff at right 
angles to the other 
two. Then a sand- 
coloured tent— 
always а good 
colour on the shore 
— was slung over 
the camera, I my- 
self standing close 
behind the camera 
and'under the tent 
covering. Ап illus- 
tration shows the 
tentin position, my 
wife being inside, 
watching the sand- 
martins, when the 
exposure was made. 

In all the above described instances there was plenty 
of room to stretch the limbs and to turn round ; but 
occasionally the photographer will meet with an oppor- 
tunity of securing a few exposures upon some uncommon 
bird whose nest he will not be able to revisit. Of such 
an opportunity it is necessary to make the most, and a long- 
distance shutter release may be tried - thread or electricity 
—for it is easier to disguise a camera than a human being : 
but even here, if feasible, it is infinitely preferable to be 
beside the camera. 

Having a brief opportunity of photographing some 
stonechats, I fixed the camera upon a low stand and seated 
myself behind it tailor-fashion. A green cloth was placed 
over me, care being taken to see that the tubular lens shade 
clearly pointed through an opening, and the whole heap of 
man and camera was hidden under green bracken. The 
stonechats took very little notice of the heap but continued 
to dart in and out of the grassy run,“ at the further end 
of which was their nest, merely ''starting " occasionally 
when the roller-blind shutter '' went ой.” 

It is a waste of time and plates to attempt to secure 
photographs of a common bird in an impossible situation, 
when a careful search will reveal a nest which is more 
adapted to our purpose. When seated in the tent, favour- 
able moments must be seized for making the exposures, 
or mere blurs will result. If the subject declines to be 


Tent (occupied) in position for photographing 
sand martins. 


East Sussex Arts Club.—The annual exhibition of drawings, 
paintings, and photographs will be held at the Gallery, Stone- 
field Road, Hastings, from June 1 to 30. Open daily from 10 a.m. 
till 6 p.m. (Wednesdays until 9 p.m.), admission sixpence. 

To Manufacturers.—M. Alexandre, 63, Rue des Archives, Paris, 
asks us to state that he is open to act as wholesale agent in France 
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Female Stonechat. 


still for an instant, a tap with a pencil on a leg of the tripod 
will often have the desired effect. Generally speaking, a 
full front view of the bird should be avoided, except where 
it is desired to reproduce some peculiarity of that part 
of the plumage. The mere accurate recording of the details 
of shape and plumage, while frequently difficult, is only 
the beginning of bird photography. Watch must be kept 
for characteristic, 
natural, and uncon- 
scious attitudes. 
The habits of the 
different species 
should also be 
studied, and an 
attempt made to 
illustrate their be- 
haviour. 

With regard to 
apparatus, any 
ordinary stand 
camera will repro- 
duce good work in 
capable hands. 
The noise made by 
theaverage shutter 
is a great draw- 
back in bird 
photography, and 
a reallv silent 
shutter I have 
been unableto find. 
The ordinary 
silent studio 
shutter worked by a bulb, however, is very useful as an 
extra, though it cannot be “ set, and an exposure of 
about 1-1oth of a second is the shortest available. 

If the reader of this short article is interested in the 
subject, and if he or she desires to become proficient in one 
of the most fascinating uses to which photography can 
be put, I would recommend them to join one of the 
postal clubs for nature workers, such as the New 
Portfolio, organised by the Nature Photographic Society, 
or for stereoscopic workers the Nature Stereoscopic 
Club. 


Sand Martin at entrance to hole. 
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for British makers of apparatus, lenses, and photographic plates, 
and will be glad to get into communication with such firms. 


New members are wanted for the Dorset Photographic Society, 
which circulates a portfolio monthly. Prizes are awarded for 
each round. Full particulars may be obtained on application 
to Mr. F. Powell Ayles, 5, Baycliff Terrace, Weymouth. 
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MODIFIED TIME DEVELOPMENT. 


By L. SOWERBY. 


HE development of the exposed plate is one of the chief 

difficulties of the beginner in photography, and in my own 

experience I did not find time development of any great assist- 
ance. 

There are several factors to be allowed for in finding the 
development time of a plate. "There is the developer, the tem- 
perature, and the plate; and most people think that these 
being allowed for the plate will be correctly developed. Some 
believe that the exposure of the plate alters the contrast of the 
result, and hence that the development times do not hold for 
any but correctly exposed plates. This is now well known to 
be a fallacy. 

I suggest that anyone who is sceptical of the truth of this 
statement should expose three plates (or make, by means of 
a repeating back, three exposures on one plate) giving widely 
differing exposures. When developed for the same time it 
will be found that the effect of exposure on contrast is negligible. 

It should be noted that over-exposure, which is popularly 


supposed to produce a flat result, makes a soft negative possible, : 


since devclopment may be considerably curtailed, and yct all 
shadow detail may be secured. The experiment described 
above will show that flatness is not the inevitable result of 
over-exposure. 

But besides the factors just mentioned, there is another—the 
contrast of the subject. 

By all advocates of time development it is assumed that the 
photographer invariably requires а correct reproduction“ 
of the range of tones of the original subject. There are two 
replies to make to this. Think what the“ correct reproduction“ 
means. It can only mean that the ranges of contrast in the 
subjects are reduced proportionately in all the negatives of the 
photographer. I quite fail to see any advantage in this. It 
should be remembered, too, that the range of contrast seen in 
the subject must necessarily be greatly reduced before it can 
be represented on paper, and therefore the ‘‘ pluckiest " print 
that yet is not gradationless anywherc—must be the best, 
being nearest to the original subject. 

Take these two extreme examples : 

(a) There is a black barge to be photographed against the 
light, and the sun is shining on the water beyond it, while the 
barge is in deep shadow. 

(b A woodland scene on a dull day: dark tree-trunks, dark 
green leaves,.and the ground also of a dark colour. No sky is 
included. 

With time development for a standard time, subject a would 
present a range of contrast quite beyond the power of any 
printing paper to render. But the contrast may be reduced 
on the plate easily by merely shortening the development time. 

Again, with a development time suitable for a normal subject, 
case b would be uselessly flat; that is to say, it would be under- 
developed; the remedy is to develop longer. 

I have one more argument in favour of this method: would 
not any photographer print the first of my examples on rapid 
bromide paper, and the second on vigorous gaslight ? This at 
once upsets any arguments. 

That brings us to the end of the theory. The practice is very 
simple, though it sounds long on paper, for it is necessary to 
provide for any developer and any make of plate. 

The subjects are to be classified at the moment of exposure, 
according to their range of contrast—i.e. the contrast between 
the highest and lowest tones in which detail is to be preserved. 
The times of development are to be regulated according to this 
classification. Thus the more contrasty the subject, the 
shorter the time of development, and vice versa. 

Take the following series of numbers: , I, 1}, I}, 2, 24, 3, 
32. 44, 54, 64, 8, то, 12$, 154. These figures represent develop- 
ment times in minutes, and are to be compiled into a table by 
any photographer who will follow my instructions. 

These particular figures are in geometrical progression, and 
the common ratio is 5-4ths. That is, each figure is the one 
before it multiplied by 5-4ths. The series only holds for these 


developers: glycin, pyro-soda, pyro-metol, amidol, ortol, 
edinol, rodinal, paramidophenol. For metol the common ratio 
is 7-6ths ; the series begins, I, 7-6ths, 8-6ths, etc. For hydro- 


quinone and eikonogen the common ratio is 9-7ths ; the series 
will begin, 1, 9-7ths, 8-5ths, etc. I do not give full series fcr 
these developers, as they are not so common as those in the 
larger list. 
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I am unable to give any definite information as to mixtures, 
but should think that a mixture of one part of metol to two of 
hydroquinone would come into the large list. 

An experiment is necessary. Expose a plate on a normal 
subject— i.e. one that is neither very flat nor very contrasty— 
and develop it as carefully as possible, noting the time of develop- 
ment and the temperature. It is important—for obvious 
reasons—to develop with your usual developer for a time to 
suit your usual printing process. Now select from your series 
the number of minutes nearest to your development time. 
The next figure larger will represent (a) the development time 
for a similar subject at a temperature five Fahrenheit degrees 
lower, or (b) the development time for a subject one degree 
flatter at the same temperature. The next figure smaller will 
represent (a) the development time for a similar subject at a 
temperature five Fahrenheit degrees higher, or (b) the develop- 
ment time of a subject one degree more contrasty at the same 
temperature. 

I give a table to serve as an example. It is correct for Ilford 
Versatile plates and the Ilford pyro-soda developer as issued by 
Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. in tabloid form. It 
should be noticed that standard subjects occupy the middle line : 
and each figure is greater than the one to its right and than the 
one above it. The figures are taken in order from the series 
obtained as I have explained. Line C gives the times for the 
normal subject ; B and А are for contrasty and very contrasty 
subjects (note -n contrasty results), and D and E for flat and 
very flat. 


Subject 45? 30? 55° 60° 65° 70° 
А .. 6b .. 512. 4 31 .. 3 .. 2L 
B. S Of ce SF ue AF 2 Glo 3 
G. 10 8 Ж O} .. 5} .. 44 34 
р. I2} .. IO .. 8 .. O} .. 5} .. 44 
Е 154 I2] . IO 6 .. 5$ 


The method may sound complicated, but in reality it is quite 
simple. It does not take long to learn to classify the subjects 
and to enter the index Ictter in the exposure notebook. Apropos 
of the classification of the subject, it may be helpful to say 
that the class depends chiefly upon the lighting. Also sea and 
cloud subjects are usually flat. 

To come to the actual development of the plate, there are a 
few points worth noting. For А and B subjects no bromide 
should be put into the developer. This will not alter the con- 
trast, but will merely help to bring up shadow detail. Fog 
need not be feared with any good brand of plate. If the developer 
is diluted, the time varies directly as the dilution. That is, 
if the developer is diluted to half strength, the time must be 
doubled, and so on. The developer may be diluted and the 
method applied to tank development, fixing the plates as the 
development times are up." If the plates are to be packed 
away for development at some future time, it is a good plan to 
make a note of the subject letter on the corner of the plate. No 
further information will be required for development. 

The method is even easier to apply when developing by the 
factorial method, as the factor may be varied to suit the subject. 
But I do not recommend this system, for three very good reasons, 
which have been impressed upon me by bitter experience. 
With over-exposed plates the image appears more quickly, 
and hence they receive less development than correct exposures. 
This is obviously not as it should be. Then plates are most 
easily fogged at the beginning of development, and the factorial 
method is thus anything but safe for fast or orthochromatic 
plates. Itisalmost out of the question for panchromatic plates. 

Besides thesc minor objections, there is this very important 
one: if several plates are developed in succession, the image 
on the first is not seen so readily as those on subsequent ones, 
owing to the eyes taking some time to accustom themselves to 
the darkness. Hence the first plate is always developed longer 
than following ones. The error, being multiplied by the factor, 
becomes serious, and it is of course quite impossible to allow 
for it. This I regard as by far the most important drawback 
to factorial development. 

The modification of the development for varying subjects 
is a very old idea ; and I think it should please those who have 
hitherto adhered to the old method of varying the developer, 
and using their judgment as to the time to contiuue development. 
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MR. DAN DUNLOP’S ONE-MAN SHOW 
AT THE CAMERA CLUB. 
By ANTONY GUEST. @9 Special to“ The A. P. & EN 


R. DAN DUNLOP, whose work is now exhibited at the 
Camera Club, may fairly be ranked as something more 
than a representative Scottish photographer, for he is one of 
the enthusiasts who have taken a leading part among his country- 
men in developing their characteristic skill. His productions 
are no doubt less familiar to London amateurs than they deserve 
to be, and those who inspect the present show will recognise, 
in addition to its individual qualities, some of those that specially 
accord with the national spirit. 
. The high technical standard is in itself a strong point, but 
it becomes much more interesting in relation to the aim of 
combining it with imaginative expression. The two qualities 
do not always accommodate themselves, and even Mr. McKissack, 
who is perhaps the most successful exponent of this double 
purpose, does not always weld them happily, for the claims are 
in some respects so divergent that they inevitably conflict 
at times. Sacrifices are demanded on one side or the other, 
sometimes on both, and it is not easy to hold the balance justly. 

This, however, is best accomplished by a close adherence to 
Nature, and for this reason the printing-in of skies from other 
negatives is a source of danger. Mr. Dunlop rejoices in telling 
Sky effects, which undoubtedly help to convey a mood, and to 
suggest the atmospheric conditions that take so large a part 
in Scottish scenery. But the sky must belong to the landscape, 
. and in such a work as “ Princes Street Gardens, Edinburgh, 
if the strong gleam touched the fountain that makes a silhouette 
against the sky, and were carried further down into the picture, 
there would be less impression of mere cleverness bordering on 
artificiality. Again, in “ Brig о’ *Ayr" the luminous sunset 
sky is not logically carried down into the water, where the 
distribution of light does not correspond with that above. 

Stirling Castle has merit of composition in showing the 
ancient stronghold softened by distance beyond a leafy fore- 
ground, which, however, for purposes of contrast, is printed 
with such density as to part with all suggestion of colour. We 
cannot expect to have everything, but in this case it seems that 
the scales might have been permitted to incline a little way 
towards the beauty, apart from the strength, of the foreground. 

An interesting and atmospheric work is “ A Grey City," a 
view of Edinburgh from Calton Hill, where the gun on one side 
and the monument on the other are linked up in composition 
by the North British Hotel, which gains some poetry in the 
misty distance. There is a defect in the“ value ” of the monu- 
ment, which is too strong for aerial perspective, and also for 
its place in the extreme right of the picture. 

Mr. Dunlop is seen at his best in Scottish subjects, with the 
changing atmosphere that gives them their wild poetry. Ап 
instance is ‘‘ Glen Rosa," a typical mountain scene, the bleak- 
ness of which is relieved by the light in the sky reflected in the 
stream. It is a pity that the sense of space is interfered with 
by the strength of the middle-distance ridge, which is not in 
aerial perspective. The Forth Bridge“ is well arranged in 
atmosphere, the giant structure fading to the distance in а 
manner that increases the sense of its impressive size; but 
similar graduation is not given to the “ Auld Brig, Dumfries," 
where, by the way, the foreground water shows curiously woolly 
treatment, which may be due to ineffective hand-work, or to 
drifting smoke inadequately rendered. 

Aerial perspective is again neglected in ''Stirling Bridge," 
where the strong shadows under the arches do not get back 
into distance, though in other respects this is a pleasing print, 
with interesting reflections and foreground. 

Several views taken in France show Mr. Dunlop's regard 
for narrow shadowed streets and old buildings. Of the foreign 
subjects,“ The Inner Harbour, Honfleur," is one of the best, 
on account of its clever arrangement with the prow of a boat 
coming well to the front, and the white house beyond, and its 
reflection, making effective emphasis, and also going well back 
in the picture. This is the more notable because of the common 
tendency of such light objects to jump out of the frame. Pro- 
bably, however, the atmospheric effect would have been still 
better carried out if the adjoining houses had been quieter. 
There are few figure subjects, but“ Sunday Morning, Trou- 
ville," shows an animated group, and the boy in the foreground 
is verv natural. Some lack of attention to emphasis and general 
design is to be noted in this picture, especially in the forced 
contrast of a white hat against the excessive darkness of the 
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background, interfering with emphasis on the boy, and pre- 
venting the wearer of the hat from taking her place behind the 
group. 

" Market Square, Caudebec," gives a skilful rendering of 
details in the stalls and surrounding architecture, without being 
too insistent; but the composition seems to require a figure 
or other interesting accentuated object towards the centre. 
Sunlight is not a strong point of the show, and “ La Cathédrale, 
Lisieux," has a harmonious and quiet but not a sunny tone, 
though the shadow on the building indicates that the sun is 
shining. 

Thus it may be gathered that while the work shows enter- 
prise, technical excellence, and individual feeling for design and 
for impressive aspects of Nature, it is not without defects, the 
main requirements being a regard for values and aerial per- 
spective. With these aids to his evident ability Mr. Dunlop 
should take an important place among pictorial workers. In 
any case visitors will be interested in the results of his present 
stage of progress. 


PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


LINE DRAWINGS FROM GASLIGHT OR BROMIDE PniNTS.— The 
print should be quite dry, otherwise the ink-drawn lines are 
likely to run wide. Drawing is done by a soft but finely-pointed 
pen and waterproof ink. The artists’ colourmen (e.g. Reeves 
Higgins, and others) supply waterproof ink in various colours. 
The drawing having been made, it is essential that this ink 
should be allowed to dry thoroughly. It now only remains to 
remove the silver image, leaving the ink lines on the paper, by 
one of the following solutions :—Image-removing Solutions : 
(r) The ordinary hypo and ferricyanide reducer made somewhat 
stronger than usual, e.g. hypo т oz., water 3 oz.; to this add 
то per cent. solution of potas. ferricyanide to impart a lemon- 
yellow colour. (2) Water т oz., potas. iodide 30 gr., lodine 
5 gr., potas. cyanide 30 gr. (3) Water 1 oz., nitric acid 10-12 
minims, thiocarbamide 10-12 gr. (4) (A) Methylated spirit 
I oz., iodine 5 gr. (В) Water I oz., potas. cyanide 10 gr. Take 
I drm. of A, 1 drm. of B, and add water to make 1 oz. 


After removing the silver image the print should be well washed. 
* * * 


A REASON FOR LACK OF BRIGHTNESS IN BROMIDE PRINTS. 
—A very large number, perhaps the majority, of bromide 
prints just fail to be quite satisfactory by reason of a slight 
fog veil, or by being a shade too dark. This fog veil may be 
due to various causes, e.g. stale or badly stored paper, an unsafe 
dark-room light, scattered light in the room when enlarging 
too warm developer, prolonged development, etc. Although 
bromide paper is considerably less light-sensitive than ordinary 
dry plates, it must not be therefrom inferred that feeble diffused 
light may be entirely ignored, and with the majority of enlarging 
lanterns there is generally some light leakage. Again, when a 
sheet of bromide paper is on the easel and exposure is being 
made, this paper itself becomes a light scattering and reflecting 
agent. Slightly over-dark prints are not infrequently due to 
the worker carrying on development until the print looks just 
right, and forgetting that the dry print will be a shade darker 
than it seemed to be in its wet condition.—F. C. L. 

* * * 


SPIRIT LAMPS AS ACID BorrLEs.—Strong mineral acids 
though not greatly in demand by photographers, are generally 
represented in a well-equipped dark-room. Small quantities 
are very conveniently stored in spirit lamps, the ground-on 
glass caps forming capital airtight stoppers, with the advantage 
that being hollow a small pipette can be left permanently in 
the acid. A straight pipette—a piece of glass tube drawn out 
to a narrow aperture at one end—may be used, or a fountain- 
pen filler with an indiarubber bulb. The rubber, however 
perishes rather quickly when exposed to the fumes of strong 
nitric and hydrochloric acids.—H. J. R. 
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SOME CABBAGE. 
A Photograph taken on a Canadian Farm. 


BY 
R. Н. SALLOWS. 
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DUNLOP. 


BY DAN 


CHATEAU GAILLARD. 


From the One-Man Show now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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LA FETE DIEU. BY DAN DUNLOP. 
From the One-Man Show now open at the Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi. 
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AN OLD DUTCH FISHERWOMAN BY H. BERSSENBRUGGE (Rotterdam). 
From the One-Man Show row open at Ihe A. P." Little Callery, 52, Long Acre, . C. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
~ 


various topics will be published every week. 
It must be 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 


a expres sed by corresbonden!« 


understood, however, that the 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE NUDE. 


SiR,—From the correspondence that has appeared in your 
columns on this subject, I think that it seems fairly clear that 
there is a certain section of workers who would welcome the 
formation of a postal portfolio club for this branch of work. 

Why does not one of your correspondents (preferably one 
resident in London) invite letters from all interested, call a 
meeting, and start the club ? 

Correspondence on this subject crops up periodically and then 
fizzles out for the want of someone to take the initiative.— 
Yours, etc., L. J. B. 


APARTMENTS WANTED. 


SIR,—I wonder if any of your readers would recommend a 
farm where I could spend a quiet fortnight with my wife and 
camera. I should like a quiet district not too near the 
railway, with picturesque (preferably old) farm or house in pic- 
turesque scenery which will give me good settings for figure and 
genre subjects. The district I prefer is the Midlands, south 
Midlands, or North Wales. І want a quiet fortnight in July, and 
to be able to make good useof my camera. Irequire only simple 
fare, and am willing to pay reasonably well. 

As I feel that your large circulation will bring a number of 
replies, if you are good enough to publish the above inquiry I 
Shall be grateful.— Yours, etc., W. J. Р. 


A CAUTION. 


SIR, —The saying is familiar that we have to buy our experi- 
ence, and this is very true when applied to photography. I 
have bought much, however, at the nominal expense of two- 
pence per week by reading THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, and, 
remembering this, I thought I should be rendering other readers 
a service by informing them of a trifling but annoying mishap 
I have just been the victim of. This occurred with a vest- 
pocket Kodak, the very first time I used it, owing to the fact 
that the shutter indicator, when in the central position (between 
B T ), happens to be directly under the spring catch of the case. 
Not noticing this, and happening to leave the indicator in that 
position, the result was that it got bent when I shut the case, 
and will not work properly now. Though but a trifling mishap, 
a good many by reading this may be saved from a similar experi- 
ence, and cautioned against making matters worse by trying to 
put it right themselves.— Yours, etc., H. B. 

Sussex. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT OPTICAL GLASS. 


SIR,—I fear that wrong ideas, injurious to British opticians, 
have been entertained in the minds of the public by the discus- 
sions about optical glass, since the outbreak of the war. Some 
people seem to think that British lens makers have been abso- 
lutely crippled by the impossibility of importing glass from 
Germany, and that consequently the lenses made at the present 
time are of infcrior optical qualities. Such an idea is absolutely 
false, and entirely overlooks the work done by the English firm 
of glass makers, as well as that of our French Allies. The firm 
of Pana-Mantois is, and has been for years, making glass in 
even greater variety than the German firm glass particularly 
suitable for the manufacture of photographic lenses. Conse- 
quently lens makers have had no greater difficulty than a little 
delay in obtaining the material they require. Of course, the 
closing of one great source of supply has been inconvenient, 
but it is an inconvenience we shall have to suffer from for some 
time. Patriotic firms will not buy from Germany, after the 
war, what they can get from France ; and, presumably, patriotic 
German firms will not trouble to supply the English till the 
needs of their own opticians are satisfied. 

Let us hope that the ignorant talk about the superiority of 
German lenses is over now. Scientific men know better, and 
have used English lenses for years. The Germans got the start 
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in making anastigmats, but the English have caught them up. 
There is an English anastiginat for every purpose, and corre- 
sponding (and not inferior) to every German lens. The great 
German firm of Zeiss have not thought tt beneath their dignity 
in recent years to copy the earliest of English anastigmats.— 
Yours, etc., L. H. 


An inerease of ten per cent. on the price of cameras (with 
the exception of roll-film cameras) is announced by the leading 
manufacturers, owing to the greatly increased cost of raw 
materials and of labour. 


Johnson and Sons’ Mounting Competition.—The prize-winners 
for April in this competition arranged each month by Messrs. 
Johnson and Sons, of 23, Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C., are as 
follows :—First prize (215.), Mr. H. G. Grainger, 4, Brudenell 
Grove, Hyde Park, Leeds; second prize (15s.), Mrs. A. J. 
Whitaker, ‘‘ Woodlands,’’ Old Lane, Beeston, Leeds; third 
prize (10s. 6d.), Mr. Cyril Wood, 103, Wells Street, Camberwell, 
S.E.; fourth prize (7s. 6d.), Mr. A. H. MacLucas, 29, Darnell 
Road, Trinity, Edinburgh; fifth prize (5s.), Mr. H. Felton, 
28, Park Road, Hanwell; sixth prize (5s.), Mr. E. S. Perkins, 
““ Beechwood Villa," Upper Gibbs Road, Newport, Mon. 


How to Exchange your Camera Economically.—Every body 
loves a bargain. Amateur photographers are no exception to 
this rule, and probably readers of THE A. P. are not more easily 
satisfied in this respect than other bargain hunters. It is good, 
therefore, both to note and record the satisfaction that is ex- 
pressed by the many readers who have secured bargains in 
cameras or who have successfully sold or exchanged apparatus 
through Messrs. Watson and Co., 84, High Street, Sheffield. 
We have seen numerous letters of appreciation received from 
readers of THE A. P. by this firm, and in each case the highly 
satisfactory manner in which all business transactions are 
carried out is evidenced. In addition to the sale and exchange 
department, Messrs. Watson and Co. have had fitted up at 
great cost, elaborate developing, printing, and enlarging rooms, 
only the most up-to-date apparatus being installed. Here also 
is carried out technical work for engineers, and photography 
from the colour process to microphotography. Al! readers of 
THE A. P. should give this enterprising firm a trial. An impor- 
tant feature to bear in mind is, should a customer not be satisfied 
after he has given the camera a trial, his deposit is returned 
immediately. 


„Photography in Five Lessons. For many years now it 
has been the custom of Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. to issue 
a new photographic booklet at the commencement of what 
may be called the photographic season. The standard set in 
these well produced little publications is always a high one, 
and this year’s booklet is excellent in every way. It bears the 
above title, and attempts what at first might be thought an 
impossible task, namely, to teach photography, from exposing 
the negative to finishing the print, in five short chapters, no 
one of which occupies more than six small pages. It is in fact 
a tabloid guide to photography, demonstrating the uses of 
tabloid chemicals. The booklet contains twenty-eight pages 
full of useful and concise information. A few years ago it would 
have been impossible to issue such complete instructions in so 
condensed a form, but in recent times investigation has done 
much to make photography an exact science as well as a delight- 
ful art, so that much is simplified, not only for the novice but 
also for the expert. The illustrations are, as usual, of high 
quality, and are not mere decorations. They really illustrate and 
explain points dealt with in the letterpress. The cover is a photo- 
gravure reproduction of a blue-toned bromide print from a 
photograph of Victoria Falls taken by the King's photographer, 
Mr. Ernest Brooks, and inside are further illustrations by well- 
known experts illustrating sepia toning, green toning, and the 
effects of errors in exposure, both as regards plates and papers. 
А copy of Photography in Five Lessons will be sent gratis 
and post free to anyone mentioning THE AMATEUR Рното- 
GRAPHER. Address, Burroughs, Wellcome and Co., 13, Snow 
Hill Buildings, London, E.C. 
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BACKGROUNDS FOR PORTRAIT WORK. 


ORTRAITURE seems tc have an 
intense fascination for most amateur 
photographers, as demonstrated by the 
fact that nearly all beginners seem 


anxious to take their relations and 
friends on all available opportunities, 
the samples often 


and, judging from 
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shown, they have frequently been taken 
at times and in places which are not 
opportune. 

A suitable background, in nine cases 
out of ten, has proved the stumbling- 
block ; attempts to photograph a person 
amidst a veritable maze of furniture, or 
with a blotchy background of leaves, or 
worst of all, a bare, ugly wall. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


and photographs. 


The background used by the writer 
is a double or folding one, and has four 
surfaces, namely, two white, one black, 
and опе slate- coloured; the whole 
device, when not in use, will not be 
more than rj in. thick, and measures 
6 ft. by 5 ft. 4 in. 

The details of construction are as 
fcllows :—Procure four pieces of wood 
5 ft. 4 in. long, 3} in. 
wide, and } in. thick, and 
eight pieces 6 ft. long, 
34 in. wide, and ] in. 
thick. If a background 
with only two surfaces is 
required, then half the 
quantity of wood will 
suffice ; a double one is, 
however, preferable, as 
one side can be used as a 
reflector. Smooth the 
surfaces of the wood, and 
square the ends. Mark 
with a pencil the four 
pieces 5 ft. 4 in. long, a 
distance of 22 in. from each end, as 
shown by the dotted lines in fig. 1. Halve 
the ends 3} in., and make a 31 in. half- 
cut where the pencil marks have been 
made, which will be 1} in. each side of the 
pencil mark, as shown by fig. 2. 

Next, halve the eight pieces 6 ft. long, 
making a 34 in. half cut, as shown in 
fip. 3. Then fix the pieces together to 
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form a frame, using brass screws; the 
result should appear as fig. 4, and will, 
if carefully made, be perfectly square, 
and be flush at the joints at both sides. 

The covering of the frame is the next 
item, and, calico may be chosen 
if desired. The covering I have used, 
however, consists of соттоп white 
lining paper purchased from the wall- 
paper dealer, and 1 have found it suitable 
in every way. The paper is 22 in. wide. 
A length of 6 ft. is cut from the roll and 
given a liberal coating, on one side of 
course, of ordinary flour paste, and stuck 
down from the side to the centre of the 
first upright (see A, fig. 5), and so on 
until the frame is covered; allow the 
paper to dry well, and the covering will 
be found tight, then paste widths of 
paper across the frame, and finally down 
the length again. This should be done 
to both sides of the frames. Care should 
be taken when pasting on the paper to 
bring the edges up to but not overlap- 
ping each other. 

Then give each surface a liberal coating 
of size, and allow to dry; the surfaces 
to be made white can be treated with 
whitewash, with a very small quantity 
of blue, and the necessary sizing added. 
The addition of the blue prevents the 
white surfaces from turning yellow. 

- The reverse side should be made black, 
distemper being used for this colour, the 
second frame being white one side and 
the reverse slate. 

The screw eyes shown in fig. 5 are 
to allow of the frame being hung 
up if necessary. When not in use 
the backgrounds may be hooked together 
by means of two small brass hooks, 
and should be fixed as shown by AA, 
fig. 6, and a strip 
of brass screwed 
at each end of one 
frame, as shown in 
B, fig. 6. This pre- 
vents the surfaces 
rubbing. R. К. 
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LTHOUGH the making of pictures 
is a very pleasant part of the 


making of photographic prints, our 
would-be picture-making friends must 
not forget that picture making is not 
the only application of the camera. 
Indeed, in the eyes of not an insignificant 
number of photographers it is really of 
quite secondary importance. The pic- 
ture-maker is apt to forget the application 
of the camera to survey and record work, 
to astronomy, architecture, as 
well as the thousand and one 
applications to zoology, botany, 
geology, chemistry, microscopy, 
and so on all the way through the 
'ologies and other lines of special- 
ised study. Again, here are three 
examples which one finds diffi- 
culty in placing under any head, 
except it be machinery or me- 
chanics, and yet these examples 
show how useful and important 
the work of the camera can be. 
Now, the first point to notice is 
in purely pictorial work we need 
not stick to facts pure and simple. 
We may omit as much detail or 
fact as we please, provided we do 
not tell an obvious untruth. But 
in other branches of work our 
business is with facts and facts 
only. This again does not neces- 
sitate every visible fact being given, but 
it does mean the giving of as much posi- 
tive information as shall correspond with 
al that a normal well-trained attentive 
eye can see. Our first requirement is 
good definition over the whole of the 
object of specific interest. This we have 
exemplified in fig. A, showing the motor- 
car. But the eye has not an unlimited 


B.—HOoMEWARD BOUND. 


А.— А YOUTHFUL MOTORIST. 


Rv John Wilson. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


with the same class of subject. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 
Prints from either the Beginners’ Competition or the Advanced Workers’ 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here, 


power of taking in detail. Therefore, the 
task of the eye should not be increased 
by anything in the way of uninteresting 
or complicated detail in the background. 
At the same time the background should 
show a fair amount of contrast, so as to 
isolate and emphasise the object of chief 
interest. The car in fig. A shows good 
detail, but is enfeebled by the liney back- 
ground, and by its being too much the 
same tone as the greater part of the car. 
It would have been better had it been 
considerably lighter or darker. 

The camera was rather too near the 
nearest front wheel. Hence we see a 
little too much apparent difference be- 


By E. P. Perry. 
From tke Beginners! Competition. 


tween the two front wheels. This is 
what may be called accentuated rather 
than exaggerated perspective, as the 
latter term rather suggests falsification. 
This is not quite the case. The per- 
spective is true when one considers the 
distance between the lens and plate, and 
were the eye at this distance from the 
picture the exaggeration would not be 

noticed. But this viewing 
distance would probably 
be too short for eye 
comfort. 

In example B we again 
get a subject showing 
strong perspective effect, 
due to viewing long, fairly 
straight things more or 
less end on. Objects of 
this kind in rapid motion 
necessitate a correspond- 
ingly brief exposure, 
which in turn very fre- 
quently results in lack of 
detail, in the dark parts 
due to under-exposure. 
The print here shown is 
dangerously near this 
limit ; but we may fairly 
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C.— Tus CLEVEDON CANNONS. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


say that it is considerably better than the 
average express train picture. It may be 
here usefully noted that the smoke-trail 
delicately rendered in the print (but pos- 
sibly somewhat sacrificed in the repro- 
duction) helps considerably in the sug- 
gestion that the train is in rapid motion. 
In the case of objects moving quickly 
the eye cannot see very much small 
detail, so that the print need not go very 
far in that respect. 

In our third example there comes in a 
new element, viz., scale or size. When 
dealing with objects which may vary 
considerably in size, it is often desirable 
to introduce some other object, either of 
definite size, or of such a nature that we 
can estimate its size within working 
limits." Here the young girl gives us 
a fairly good idea of relative sizes, despite 
the fact that we could not say definitely 
—or within a margin of some inches— 
what her height was. Yet for all prac- 
tical purposes we can average a suffi- 
ciently near estimate or guess. 

In a case of this kind, where we have 
no need to take account of movement, 
the fault is with the photographer if 
adequate exposure be not given. One 
need hardly point out that in this instance 
the exposure, whatever it was, has proved 
to be insufficient. 

Now, in all kinds of record work, such 
as is here shown, there is no reason what- 
ever why when choosing our view point, 
direction of lighting, focal length of lens, 
and so forth, we should not strive to set 
forth the subject as agreeably, as attrac- 
tively, as pictorially as possible. Of 
course, the recording of essential facts 
must not be sacrificed to pictorial pre- 
sentation; but, on the other hand, one 
may just as well, nay, better, have a 
pleasing rather than unpleasing or less 
pleasing point of view, when they both 
serve equally well to record the facts of 
importance. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


The Bradford Boom. 

The weather was splendid when the Bradforl 
Photographic Society went on their frst outing of the 
season to Cottingley and Beckfoot, and what I 
may term as an augury of tbe successful interest 
that is being revived in the society with the advent 
of a new secretary, who, by the way, led off as guide 
of the Cottingley excursion, is that the outing 
attracted an attendance double that of any excursion 
tor many years past. Everyone was delighted with 
the dav, апа fully a hundred plates were exposed. 
I am glad to hear it, for with careful and tactful 
management they will rejuvenate the society. 
Writing on the subject of the excursion the secretary 
says: “I wrote and got full permission for the 
excursion, as advised in your Notes, from the police 
of the district." Mr. Duckworth is of the right 
stufí, and soon will have the ship in friendly waters 
with the breeze behind. As he points out, in a city 
like Bradford there ought to be no difficulty in the 
society taking its place in the photographic world 
on the plane of the largest and best organisations, 
and they are going to put it there. If there is any- 
one in Bradford who is .not a member, please 
write to Mr. Duckworth, 30, Lepage Street, Bradford, 
for particulars of membership ? 


Marylebone’s Dashing Victory. 

We cannot escape the war fever, no matter how 
we may try—and why try —for a really jolly 
account ot the Cripplegate battle has reached me 
trom the front. Although not a drop of blood was 
shed, it was, nevertheless, a fearsome combat. Dr. 
Ellison, commanding the team of Marylebone 
lecturers, consisting of Mr. Ward and Harold Bailey, 
were up against the forces of South Suburbia, 
under the command of their president, Mr. J. Nixon, 
who led out to the slaughter Mr. Chas. Lacey and 
Mr. A. L. Fairbank. The first gladiator happened 
to be Mr. Nixon, who led off with а ten minutes“ 
oration on his favourite topic, The Price of Plates.“ 
His argument was splendidly put together and well 
delivered. He might have continued his discourse 
indefinitely had the whack of the chairman's hammer 
not informed him that his time was up. Mr. Ward 
was then called upon to take up the cudgels on behalf 
of Marylebone, and he gave a unique lecturette, 
illustrated by slides. His subjects were very curious, 
varving from the effects produced vy dropping 
à spot of black ink into a tumbler full of water, 
radiographs of sea-shells, the sparks produced by 
different automatic cigarette lighters, to the effect 
produced by laying matches on unexposed plates 
and developing them without exposing to the light. 
The South Suburban secretary, Mr. Fairbank, 
then jumped on his feet and announced as the title 
of his lecturette, Switzerland in a Nutshell, or a 
Hustled Tour in Ten Minutes." The Cripplegate 
lanternist got it in the neck properly. Mr. Fairbank 
made him put through the lantern fifty slides in 
eight minutes. The audience were more amused 
4t the hustle than the lecturer's remarks, for the 
Jantern positively rocked under the extreme pressure. 
Dr. Ellison then came forward with a more serious 
subject entitled Physiogamy," illustrated by some 
rather curious line drawings. As the audience 
laughed till the tears rolled down their cheeks, 
readers can guess that the doctor treated the matter 
in his characteristic way. Mr. Lacey velled his 
lecturette at the members. He started off with 
the development of plates and the use of colour 
screens, and having got thoroughly wound up 
hnished off by a grand attack on the photographic 
press, much to the amusement of those present. 
Mr. Bailey brought the lecturettes to a close with 
some remarks on Touring, Illustrated by Slides.” 
The members of the Cripplegate Society, who acted 
as the judges, then delivered their verdict. Maryle- 
Lone was again announced as the winner by a laree 
majority of votes, but all present agreed that it was 
a hiehly successful evening and most entertaining. 
The South Suburbanite lecturers were called out 
at short notice, and were, perhaps, not quite so 
well prepared, but no doubt on another occasion 
they will be able to give a better account of them- 
selves. 


The Norfolk Survey. 
Inaugurated at the beginning of 1913, the Norfolk 
and Norwich Photographic Survey has made some 
evidenced in the collection formed, 
some 1,804 photographs and 59 
Wisely or otherwise, according to 


progress, as 
Consisting of 
lat tern slides. 


opinion, it was deemed inadvisable to hold survey 
committee meetings and exhibitions during war 
time, and unfortunately the result is, no cash dona— 
tions have been received, and there is only а com- 
paratively small amount available at present tor 
obtaining permanent prints from negatives offered 
on loan. 


Southern Federation Folio at Torbay. 


Torbay Camera Society had an interesting meet- 
ing at Torbay on a recent Wednesday, when the 
portfolio of the Southern Photographic Federation 
was on view. This being the first portfolio this 
newly formed federation has sent out, it has inet 
with a very hearty welcome, and I am told the 
variety of subjects and the all-round quality of the 
work submitted has inet with unstinted praise. 
Viewed from the point of a front-rank exhibition 
worker, it may fall far short of his or her ideal, yet 
for a portfolio coming from varied types of workers 
it is most gratifying and meritorious. Torbay says 
it attracted much attention. 


On Photography as Usual. 

Mr. Alex. Keighley, in his vice-presidential 
address to the Yorkshire Photographic Federation 
a few weeks ago, said no body of men were more 
patriotic than photographers, particularly members 
of societies, and as to the question as to now far 
a man was justified in spending time in what was 
regarded as a hobby or recreation, the answer was 
he was justified in spending as much time in the 
pursuit ot his hobby as would not in any way interfere 
with his duty to his King and countrv. Mr. C. B. 
Clifton, the president of the Ealing Photographic 
Society, in his opening addrcss of their very excellent 
exhibition early in May, put forth another reason, 
which has much to commend it to amateur photo- 
graphers. It was, he thought, a very good thing for 
people to have some form of relaxation with which 
to distract their minds from the worry and trouble 
of times like the present, and he considered photo- 
graphy an ideal means of so doing. It was, he said, 
mainly for this reason that they had endeavoured 
to keep the society alive during the past winter, 
and hoped to do so tor a long time to come. Pressure 
on my space has prevented a detailed notice of this 
fine Ealing exhibition, which Mr. Blake characterised 
as of a quality which he considered remarkable. 
Framing and mounting are an important factor in 
the successful arrangement cf these pictures, and the 
system of keeping the darker mounts in groups 
by themselves deserves commendation, and demon- 
strated the care and attention to detail which must 
have been bestowed on their duties by those re- 
sponsible for the hanging. 


Come to the L. and P. 

Mr. Ernest Human, the secretary of the London 
and Provincial Photographic Association, asks me 
to invite all my readers in the London area to make 
a point of being present at their society on June 3, 
when Mr. J. W. Gordon will lecture on * The Element 
of Shadow in a Photographic Picture." The shadow 
is a dominatiug factor in pictorial presentations, 
consequently we may expect some very interesting 
points to be illustrated, and possibly with both 
extremes, The society meets every Thursday at 
the Food Reform Restaurant, as usual, but will not 
further issue any programme until September. 


Camera Clubs Help. 

I am particularly glad to record the excellent 
response of the various camera clubs to the war 
charities from time to time, апа the following is the 
latest. Asaresult of the lecture which was organised 
by the Accrington Camera Club, and took place 
recently, on “ Peeps at Wild Nature with a Camera,“ 
by Mr. G. A. Booth, F. Z. S., F. E. S., M. B. O. U., 
the British Red Cross Society and the Accrington 
bed of the Ambulance Association's Hospital in 
France will both benefit to the extent of £6 rs. 9d., 
and this sum has been handed over to the respective 
societies by the hon. secretary of the club. The 
grand total of £12 3s. 6d. was mainly got by the sale 
of tickets by the camera club and the members of 
the Accrington Corps. 


Au Exhibition Experience. 

The annual meeting of the Partick Camera Club 
took place in the club rooms. There was à good 
attendance of members. The secretary's report 
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reterred to the large increase in the number of 
ictures shown at the annual exhibition, and attri- 
;uted this to the fact that it was decided to exhibit 
the pictures mounted but not framed. He also 
stated that five of the members were serving the 
colours in different branches of the “ Service.“ 
The treasurer’s report showed the club to be in a 
sound financial condition. The following officials 
were elected for the ensuing year :—President, 
Mr. Wm. Fraser Smith; «vice-president, Mr. Geo. 
MacKervail; hon. treasurer, Mr. Andrew P. Rennie ; 
lanternist, Mr. Wm. Brown; hon. secretary, Mr. 
John Roberts, 34, Dudley Drive, Hyndland, Glasgow. 


Liverpool Week-end Excursions. 

Liverpool is one of the districts more directly 
affected by the military restrictions on photography, 
consequently the Liverpool Amateur Photographic 
Association has necessarily had to curtail its usual 
lengthy excursion programme, but the secretary 
announces that supplementary excursions may be 
arranged later, and due notice placed in the club 
room. Their Whit week-end excursion to Bakewell 
was a happy selection for the pictorialists, and 
possibly the August Bank Holiday will be covered 
by a week or a week-end trip to the Wye Valley. 


Twenty-four Rambles Programme. 

If the Bristol Photographic Club successfully 
complete their very extensive list of rambles, thev 
will, indeed, be in the happy position of having 
some potential exhibits for a big show in the early 

art of the winter session. Twenty-four excursions 
is a good handful to arrange for, and the secretary 
appears to be in for a busy time. A good number 
of the starting points are, however, at the tramway 
centre, which appears to indicate they have availed 
themselves of the suggestion I made some time back 
that a point of arranging excursions should be where 
the tram and motor 'bus service could be fairly 
well utilised, instead of having to rely upon a more 
or less restricted railway service. 


Loughborough Annual Meeting. 

At the annual meeting of the Loughborough 
Photographic Society, the Mayor (Councillor W. W. 
Coltman was elected president, Mr. Н. W. Cook 
hon. treasurer, Mr. J. E. Underwood hon. secretary 
and lanternist, Mr. F. W. P. Simpson exhibition 
secretary, and Mr. Н. Flude portfolio secretary. 


Sunderland Reports Progress. 

A good many reports of annual meetings are 
coming in just now. Sunderland and District 
Camera Club have just held theirs, and report pro- 
gress with satisfactory financial success. Mr. 
О. C. Wilmot is again the president; hon. secretary 
and treasurer, Mr. Norman Blakey; assistant 
secretary, Mr. A. A. Braithwaite ; council, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gash, Messrs. G. J. Fox, J. R. Dixon, Charles 
Croudace, ]. W. Addison, Thomas Medd, and W. 
Graham. The Gylby Cup and silver medal were 

resented to Mrs. Gash, bronze medals to Mr. A. A. 

raithwaite and Mr. W. Graham respectively, and 
a picture to Mr. Thomas Medd, these being the 
awards of the recent exhibition. 


Photography Aids Astronomy. 

Lecturing at the Croydon Camera Club on “ Photo- 
graphy and Astro-Physics," Mr. C. W. Rafferty, 
F.R.A.S., said it would be difficult to over-estimate 
the service which photography has rendered in 


‘the modern development of astronomy, included 


under the heading of astro-physics. The most 
obvious advantages were faithful delineation, 
permanence of record, and in particular the accumu 
lative effect of long exposure of the photographic 
plate, which enables the universe to be explored 
to an extent impossible if visual observation alone 
had to be depended upon. 


Public Favour at Ilford. 

The Ilford Photographic Society in its annual 
report acknowledges the help it has received from 
the general photographic public. It says: “At a 
time when the majority of photographic societies 
did not care to undertake the risk of an annual 
exhibition, it is very gratifying for the sportsmanlike 
action of the Ilford Society to receive so marked an 
endorsement by the Ilford public.“ The year’s 
report shows satisfactory progress, with a good 
average attendance. They elected F. Jeffries 
prc: idcnt, and R. Н. Lawton hen. secretary. 
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(New Series.— 22.) SOME TIPS WORTH ATTENTION. 


Double Exposu res. 


j VEN the most care- 
mé ful workers occa- 
sionally make some 
careless slip, such 
as exposing the same 
plate twice; so that 
it is not to be 
wondered at if the 
novice does the 
same. There are, 
however, on many 
cameras little de- 

| vices which help to 
prevent such mishaps. Many dark 
slides have tell-tale catches to 
indicate that the shutter has been 
withdrawn, and others are provided 
with a little safety catch, which is so 
arranged that the slide may be with- 
drawn once by pinching the catch 
against the headed end of the same, 
but when returned after exposure the 
catch goes on to the other side of the 
retaining screw head, and so cannot 
be again withdrawn inadvertently. 
With dark slides some such arrange- 
ment is almost essential; another 
idea being the replacing of the shutter 
(when that is one which pulls out 
completely) the other way round, the 
word '' exposed’’ being printed on the 
side originally towards the unexposed 
plate. With magazine plate cameras, 
or film cameras, either film-pack or 
spool-film varieties, the safe way is 
to work absolutely to rule, making 
an inflexible law for one's self, to 
change the film or plate as soon as 
the exposure has been made. Once 
this habit has been acquired the 
double-exposure blunder will be 
seldom perpetrated. 


Loading Cameras or Slides. 

When loading up dark slides or a 
magazine camera, working in a syste- 
matic way is almost essential for the 
avoidance of error, and is a habit 
which should be easily acquired, for 
the simple reason that sooner or later 
plates will have to be changed in the 
dark in some cellar, cupboard, or even 
under the bedclothes. We have 
changed plates under a sort of im- 


péovised tent built up around us by 
friends, the tent consisting of coats 
and rugs, and the work being arranged 
for in the shadiest spot available. 
Obviouslv, in such circumstances, it 
is fatally easy to mix exposed and 
unexposed plates, unless one works 
to a system. So it is well always to 
change with unexposed plates on the 
left and exposed on the right, this 
being the way one writes—írom left 
to right. Once such a habit is formed, 
no doubt ever arises as to which lot 
of plates is the unexposed one. Further, 


it is better when using dark slides, to 


empty all the slides first, placing the 
exposed plates film to film, with the 
films in contact, and then slipping 
the whole lot into the lid of the plate 
box. Then load up, and finally wrap 
the exposed plates in the paper, and, 
placing the package in the box, close 
up again. 


Another little point needing care- 
ful watching—mental watching, that 
is, for one may be often working by 
touch rather than by sight—is that 
the thin card slips which separate 
the plates at their edges, and the 
papers placed between pairs of backed 
plates, do not get into the changing 
box or the dark slides, and so prevent 
proper exposures. To avoid this we 
make a practice of opening the three 
little packets, each of which contains 
four plates, removing from each 
packet the paper and the two card 
separators, and then placing the con- 
tents of all three packets together. 
We then have the tweive plates, and 
the plates only, and they come 
alternately film down, film up, and 
so on. Again, by systematic work- 
ing, one may avoid placing a plate 
in a slide with its backed side out- 
wards. Of course, some plates are 
packed in little packets of six, instead 
of four, but one gets used to the 
method of packing one’s own favourite 
brand, and it is this point of fami- 
liarity with the conditions and a 
definite system of working that we 
are advocating as a preventive of 
mishaps. 


Spotting out Pinholes. 


Just as accidents happen in the best 
regulated families, so pinholes come 
in the negatives of the most careful 
workers. They may be reduced to 
the minimum—1in point of numbers 
by careful attention to the dusting 
out of the camera and slides. They 
do not trouble the expert much, for 
they are touched out with compara- 
tive ease with a fine sable pencil and 
a little Indian ink or lampblack water- 
colour. But the novice usually makes 
matters worse at the first attempts. 
There are three causes for this failure. 
(1) The tiny blob of colour is not 
put exactly on the spot. This is due 
to lack of practice, and to the fact 
that when working against the light, 
as one must when spotting a negative, 
it is difhcult to see the point of the 
brush, and so difficult to guide it 
accurately to the pinhole. The thicker 
the negative the greater is this difh- 
culty. Thus when spotting (in contra- 
distinction to retouching proper) it 
is well to have a little light from 
behind, so that one is not entirely 
dependent on the light the negative 
transmits. (2) The tiny blob of colour 
is too large for the spot it is meant 
to obliterate. The disadvantage of 
this is that the white spot on the 
print is a large one, and so requires 
a lot of spotting again for its oblitera- 
tion. The reason for this is much the 
same as for the failure to hit the spot 
exactly, but in addition may be due 
to having too much colour on the 
brush. (3) The colour does not fill 
up the pinhole, but simply makes a 
ring round it. This is due to the 
pinbole being an actual hole in the 
gelatine, and not merely a transparent 
spot. Further, the colour is used 
too wet, and so it is sucked up by the 
absorbent gelatine, and none remains 
in the hole. The remedy is to use the 
colour nearly dry—that is, just to 
moisten the brush in the mouth, and 
take up dry colour from the palette— 
rather than to wet the brush in water, 
and get the colour in too fluid a condi- 
tion. With practice is it possible to 
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put on enough colour to match 
exactly the surrounding tone, the 
spot not showing at all when the nega— 
tive is printed, but this degree of skill 
takes a good deal of acquiring. 


Spotting on the Prints. 

Glossy P.O.P. prints аге perhaps 
the most difficult to spot, and this 
reason alone leads many workers to 
use matt-surfaced papers, particularly 
platinotvpe, bromide, and gaslight 
papers. When the spots appear in 
the lighter portions, as the sky, the 
face, or the light draperies, the 
easiest way of removing them is to 
use a sharply-pointed lead pencil, an 
F or H being the best grade. The 
touches are made very lhghtlv, and 
do not show as shiny marks. In the 
deeper tones a pencil mark heavy 
enough to fill up the spot would shine, 
and so lampblack must be applied 
with a fine sable pencil. If the print 
is on one of the '' velvet" or other 
semi-matt papers, such touches of 
water-colour will appear dull, and to 
prevent this a very little gum arabic 
or sugar should be added. The exact 
amount may be ascertained by experi- 
ment. As another alternative, a 
carbon pencil may be used, the crayon 
character of the pencil preventing 
any shine of the spotting. Such a 
pencil can only be used on quite matt 


surfaces, however. When spotting 
platinotypes great care must be 
taken to avoid getting too much 


colour, as the paper is very absorbent, 
and once the colour has been sucked 
up by the paper, it 1s almost impos- 
sible to get it off again. Great risk 
of damaging the print will be run if 
any sponging is done. Hence the 
colour should be put on tentatively. 
the spotting being done by a sort of 
stippling or “ building up " method, 
one light touch being added after 
another until the full strength is 
obtained. 
Interior Exposures. 

Workers who want to take an 
interior occasionallv, find the exposure 
a great difficulty. There are methods 
of using the exposure-meter for mea- 
suring the strength of light in the 
deepest shadow, and basing the expo- 
sure on that. But a good simple rule 
which is worth remembering, and 
which will give good’ results in most 
instances, is to give so manv times 
the exposure required for an average 
subject in the open air. The interiors 
may be classified as follows :— 


Times the Average Subject.“ 


Tight interior. . 100 
Medium ,, ...... 200 
Dark m 400 
Very dark „ ...... боо 
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A light drawing-room would come 
under the first heading, a dining-room 
with darker paper and furniture under 
the second, and church interiors under 
the third and fourth. The character 
of the lighting would also have to be 
taken into consideration, that is the 
size, position, and number of the 
windows. Supposing the average sub- 
ject required a tenth of a second at 
F/11, then, using the same stop, we 
should give to the light drawing-room 
ten seconds. Of course, it might be 
necessary to stop down to F22 or 
F/32 in order to get all the near 
portions sharp, but this simplv entails 
a proportionate increase of exposure, 
40 seconds at F/22, or 8o seconds at 
F/32. Obviously, most of the diffi- 
culty of such a method lies in the 
judging of the subject, and a few 
experimental exposures will be the 
best help. But the exposure for the 
average subject should be carefully 
obtained, and not guessed at, for it 
is this which gives us the actual 
strength of the light. 


AVE you any query or point of 

difficulty in your photography ? If 

so, write to the Editor of "The A. P. 

& P. N.,“ 52, Long Acre, W. C. He will 
help you. 


THE WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


Full particulars and conditions were given last week. 


Awards for Last Week.— The First Prize 
(Title of print,“ Across 


Wragg. SI, Scarsdale Road, Sheffield. 
the Valley.“) Technical data: 
1-10th sec. ; stop, F/. 5 
azol; printing process, bromide. 


The Second Prize to Miss M. Mever, 60, Ladbroke Grove, W. 
Technical data : 
lens, Cooke ; 
developer, pyro-soda ; 
printing process, enlarged on Kodak Royal bromide. 
An Extra Prize is awarded to С. R. Denton, 3, 
" Homewards.’’) Technical 
sec.; 


* 


(Title of print, Silhouette.) 
ton anti- screen; 
F 4.5: time of day, afternoon, April ; 


Crescent, Blyth. (Title of print, 


data: Plate, N. F.; exposure, 1-25th 


stop, F/8; time of day, afternoon, August ; 


printing process, self-toning. 


| Plate, anti-screen ; 
time of day, 6 p.m., May; developer, 


exposure, I-I20th sec.; 


is awarded to E. 


exposure, 


Cardiff; M. 


Plate, Welling- J. Jackson 


stop, 
Lowther, Bristol ; 
Belgrave 
lens, R. N., 


developer, M. Q.; placed in Class III. 


The Mounting Prize to J. H. Coatsworth, The Municipality, 


Alexandria, 
Alexandria.“) 
exposure, I-I6th sec. ; 
process, bromoil. 


Egypt. (Title of 


Technical data: Premo 


Hon Mention. 


T. B. White, Ramsgate; E. W. 


London; F. J. Tavlor, Risca ; 


Nuneaton; G. W. Smith, Finchley ; 


time of day, noon, January ; 


Tattersall, 
J. W. Thomson, Leith; F. J. Botley, Ipswich: F. E. K. Davis: 
1 A. Dawson, Manchester; W. 
Taylor, Bishop Auckland; II. Felton, Hanwell; P. W. Oakey, 
Н. S. Whitlev, Neath ; 


print, Antoniadis Gardens, 
film; stop, F/4.5; "as 
printing Java. 
nical data : 
Tessar; stop, F/16 ; 


Manchester : 


Atkinson, Hford ; 
mouth ; 


Somers, Guildford; C. W. 


Clarke, Fulham; IL. Harrison, Nottingham. 


(Title of print, The Summit of Ternpoiran.’’) : 
Plate, Pheenix ; exposure, I-10th sec. ; lens, Zeiss 


H. Goldfarb, Hackney; H. R. 
К. G. Wilson, Belfast; 
W. P. Jones, Hale ; 


Rodmell, Sutton-on-Hull; A. 8. 


Class II. 


Н. Warner, Hammersmith (2) ; T. A. Taylor, Todmorden (2) ; 
Miss J. Fuller, Clapham; C. Heel, Birmingham ; 
Samuel, 
Glasgow ; 
W. L. Osborne, Shavington ; 


J. E. keen, 
Bournemouth; H. Adams, Purley ; 
Mrs. T. Munsev, Wolverhampton ; 
D. A. Phillips, Durham; H. R. 


R. Clinton, Hornsey; A. M. Crabbe, 


Newton Abbot; E. Jacobs, Nottingham. 


Class III. 


The names of competitors not marked iu Classes I. and II. are 


BEGINNERS' SECTION. 


The Beginners' Prize is awarded to Lim Ing Tjing, Semarang, 


Tech- 


time of day, April; developer, P. S.; 


printing process, Seltona. 


Beginners’ Class. 

Lowther, Bristol; B. J. 
M. Samuel, Bourne- 
A. С. Edwardes, Kingsteignton ; 


L. C. Bowman, Ipswich; C. R. Denton, Blyth; E. Horsfall, 


Todmorden ; C. W. Rodmell, Sutton-on-Hull. 


Class 1. 

E. S. Perkins, Newport ; A. D. Fernlev, Manchester; C. R. 
Denton, Blyth (2); O. Josling, Tynemouth; W. H. Natcliffe, 
Rochdale; N. X. Pennefather, Mitcham ; J. Wallis, Liverpool ; 
E. Ellison, Chichester; J. B. Burland, Manchester; Kwa Siew 
Tec, Singapore; P. J. Craxford, Enfield; T. B. White, Rams- 
gate; J. Morley, Sidcup; E. H. Plumpton, Cobham; А. R. 


E. B. Bellamy, Charlton (2) ; C. T. Cole. Hornsey ; H. Kawclitfe, 
Huddersteld ; T. Molinghen, Dewsbury; Miss G. Bampton, 
Loughborough; Miss Locke, Wolverhampton; W. H. Walton, 
Derby; W. Golson, Rochdale; C. H. Meuli, Bradford; B. 
Bynoth, Loughton; R. Hare, New Cross; Miss M. Bamford, 
Cheshire; Miss G. Woodman, Dulwich; Miss L. Edmundson, 
Masham ; A. Bau, Denmark ; Miss E. B. Hayward. Reading ; 
E. Rance, Middlesbrough; A. G. Brown, Hornsey; J. H. 
Clayton, Barnsley; Miss D. K. Jeyes, Darlington; Miss F. 
Sandell, Walthamstow ; D. Harriss, Greenwich. 
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Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. Query ” or " Criticism " on the outside. 


Moonlight Effect by Sunlight. 


I should be much obliged if you would give mea 
few tips how to take the sun to represent moon- 
light effect. How can I get rid of the flare 
round the sun as in enclosed print, which docs 
not look like the moon, etc. ? ' 


E. H. D. (Wimbledon). 
In the first place a backed plate must 
beused. Next, the picture is considerably 
under-exposed for a daylight effect. Third, 
the negative on no account must be over- 
developed. The hazy halo round the sun, 
and also at times seen round the moon, 
Is a matter out of your control. If it is 
present when the exposure is made it is 
pretty certain to show in your resulting 
print. The only thing to do is to select 
a late afternoon when the sun is towards 
the setting position, when the air is free 
from haze, but when there are a few light 
clouds near the sun. If the sun is at all 
bright, you will be glad to have these 
clouds drifting over the sun's disc and 
softening its light; but if you wait a 
little longer until the sun's disc becomes 
visibly yellowish, and use an ordinary 
plate, you will not need the colour screen. 
Restoring Faded Prints. 
How can I restore P. O. P. faded prints, etc. ? 
J. J. J. (Ilford.) 
As the prints cannot be replaced we 
certainly do not advise you to experiment 
with them until you have copied them 
just as they are, so that if your experiment 
fails you can reproduce the prints from 
your copy negatives. With regard to the 
formulæ quoted from another journal 
we prefer to offer no opinion whatever. 
Copying. 
I have read lately that backed plates offer a 
үе! advantage in copying work. Can plates 
Satisfactorily backed by the user himself 
etc. ? C. H. (Brixton). 
Backed plates are very generally, indeed 
practically always, an advantage. It is 
quite a simple matter to apply the backing 
oneself. Indeed, the commercially backed 
plate is, comparatively speaking, a recent 
introduction. In former times every one 
had to back plates for his own use. Any 
of the commercial backings may be used, 
or the following if the worker prefers his 
own preparations: Take equal parts of 
caramel and ordinary office gum, say a 
dessert-spoonful of each, and rub up well 
in a mortar ; then add slowly—a little at 
а time—a generous dessert-spoonful of 
finely ground (ie. dry powder) burnt 
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sienna. Exact quantities are not essen- 
tial. The mixture should have the con- 
sistence of thick cream. Be careful to 
avoid getting any of the backing on the 
film side of the plate. You need not 
trouble to remove this backing before usc. 
It will wash off in the developer and do 
no harm. 


Focussing. 
I have a difficulty to get the object clear on the 
focussing screen, etc. 
W. G. A. (Hurstmonceux). 
Your trouble may be due to one of 
many possible causes. (1) Your eyesight 
may not be quite good for such near 
objects as the image on the focussing 
screen. Can you read the smallest print 
easily at say eight inches from the eyes ? 
(2) The lens may be at fault, giving a sharp 
visual image whilst the image formed by 
the chemically active rays (towards the 
blue) are out of focus; i. e., the lens may 
not be truly (achromatically) corrected. 
(3) It is quite possible that the plate- 
holder does not register with the 
ground glass. The rough side of the 
ground glass should be towards the lens, 
and the position of this side should agrec 
very exactly with the position of the 
sensitive (coated) side of the plate when 
in the camera. The print submitted 
shows certain parts in quite sharp focus. 
But the negative has been under-exposed 
and over-developed, which in turn means 
that there is a loss of detail and gradation 
in the high lights, which you may mistake 
for a loss of detail due to the lens. 


Oil Stain. 
How can I remove an oil stain on the film side 
of a plate ? J. D. R. (Darlington). 
Bathe the plate in benzol or alcohol or 
methylated spirit, rubbing the stained 
part with a tuft of cotton wool. 


P. O. P. 
I use glossy P. O .P., and after toning, the prints 
are of a brown colour. Could you tell me how 
to get black prints like an ordinary photograph ? 

G. B. (Sunderland). 

The print you submit is of anything 
but an agreeable colour. It looks to us 
very much like a P. O. P. print which 
has been merely fixed and not toned at 
all. But you give us no clue whatever 
as to what process you have employed. 
Again, we do not know what you mean by 
" ordinary photograph." There are 
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dozens of different ways in which one could 
produce results which might quite fairly 
be so called. If you want to get pure 
black and white results with P. O. P. we 
may at once tell you that you are not 
very likely to succeed. The nearest 
approach is by a double toning process, 
and even then the results are not very 
satisfactory. Why not use the simple and 
direct methods of either gaslight or 
bromide printing ? 


Lens. 


I have a double Protar 6} and rr} in. focus, 
F/6.3. When using the front part do I have to 
make allowance for the extension of the camera, 
etc. ? f J. K. S. (Shaw). 


To find the F/ value of the 6.3 stop with 
114 focal extension: As 6} is to II} so is 
6.3 to say II, ie. F/rr, for distant 
objects. Or looking at matters in a 
slightly different way we may compare 
equivalent exposures with same stop, 
at 64 and 111 inches from the plate, 
by comparing 6} times 64 with 11} times 
114, or the square of 13 with the square of 
23, 1.e. 169 and 529, or say 17 and 52, or 
1 to 3. If, however, you are dealing with 
near objects, so that the lens is appreciably 
further from the plate than 64 or II} 
inches, as the case may be, you still can 
compare equivalent exposures with the 
same stop by squaring lens-to-plate dis- 
tances. 


Copying. 


I have a folding pocket Kodak, with 5 inch 
focus lens, and am anxious to use it for copying 
diagrams same size. I have an attachment, 
but this only gives me two-thirds the size of the 
object. Can I get a lens, etc.? 

H. P. G. (Edgbaston). 


To copy same size means that the 
lens to plate distance and also lens to 
object distance are each double the 
focal length of the lens. Therefore, to 
copy same size at, say, 5 inches lens to 
plate distance the focal length must be 
21 inches. If you combine two 5 inch 
ſocus lenses, you get a focal length equal 
to half either of them, viz., 2}. Any 
working optician will get for you а 
convex spectacle lens of 2} in. ſocal 
length. Preferably this may be of the 
meniscus type. This you can tem- 
porarily attach to the front of your 
camera lens by means of a cardboard 
tube. 
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The Toy Camera. 
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The ordinary hand camera is a miracle of workmanship, and 
always manages to convey the impression that the art and 
craft of fifty centuries have gone to its planning, that its metal 
body was laid down in Babylon, and its leather covering first 
shaped in Egypt. Yet I own to a dreadful feeling sometimes 
that, after all, the camera may be an overlay of superfluities, 
a conglomeration of vanity, designed expressly to cozen the 
hard-earned guineas out of us. I feel it all the more when a 
Journal bearing so shirt-sleevy a title as Work tells us that 
"cameras can be made to sell at one shilling, provided that a 
good number be made at one time." “The cost of the necessary 
wood," it adds, “amounts to very little even for a number of 
cameras." There would seem to be no reason, in fact, why 
the reader should not set to work forthwith and make at least 
one camera out of his own head. 


Quartered. 


The real beauty of this shilling camera in three-ply wood, 
however, is that it will give you four photographs on one plate, 
the same number as the wives permitted to the devout Mahom- 
medan. Yet some absurd people have been known to give a 
£5 note, or even very much more than that, for a camera 
which will only take one photograph on one plate. In one 
sense, of course, there is no reason why the owner of a more 
expensive camera should not indulge himself with fcur photo- 
graphs on one plate if he pleases; indeed, he might have more 
than four, and go on making his exposures on the same plate 
up to infinity. The beauty of the little “bob ” camera, how- 
ever, is that its four photographs are taken on separate divi- 
sions of the plate; but as the plate itself is only to be 3} inches 
square—that is to say, lantern-plate size—it is pretty obvious 
that there must be no unseemly jostling of elbows among the 
images. 


An Occasion for Reticence. 


You might ransack the earth to find a man as destitute of 
mechanical ingenuity as I am myself. I have read the article 
three times, have dreamed about it twice, have studied the 
ten illustrations with which it is accompanied until they got 
positively embarrassed under the scrutiny, and yet it will be a 
long while before I am able to take the saw in one hand and 
my life in the other, and “kerf the central stem in long length ” 
by way of making a beginning on the shilling camera. Nor do I 
possess sufficient ability for pithy expression to tell my readers 
how the thing is done so as to set them all a-doing it. Or, per- 
haps, the truth is—for I may as well make a clean breast of it 
—that my real object in being so reticent is to avert the crushing 
blow which would fall upon manufacturers and dealers if we 
all set to making cameras in three-ply wood out of our own 
noddles, and cast those folding pockets listed at five.twelve. 
six, and those engaging reflexes at four-fifteen-three, uncere- 
moniously upon the shelf. 


А Pinhole Aperture. 


This much I may say, however, that the camera, which is 
really very ingenious, is a small box with a sliding arrange- 
ment fitting into it, dividing it into four compartments. The 
plate is slipped in at the back, the sliding arrangement run 
down upon it, and at the front of the sliding arrangement is a 
piece of wood having four round holes bored in it, making it 
look like a pigmy dovecote. Indeed, in the unlikely event of 
the camera failing as an instrument of precision, one could 
enlarge the apertures somewhat, and turn it into a nest for 
tomtits. Pivoted on to this dovecote front is another piece of 
three-ply, with an aperture in which is inserted a piece of card- 
board having a pinhole (so called because it is made with a 
needle), and this acts as the lens. You simply twist this round 
until the pinhole comes opposite one of the dovecote apertures, 
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and then go away and forget about it until 


you happen to remember. 
The Plug Shutter. 

“The exposures in a camera of this kind,” says the writer, 
“are, of course, fairly long.” The fact, however, that certain 
phases of high-speed work are denied us should not be a dis- 
couragement. Life does not always run at high speed. If 
necessary, matters might be accelerated by using, instead of a 
pinhole, “a cheap glass lens,” but, better not—much better not. 
Glass lenses are serpents in Eden. They upset the exquisite 
simplicity of the focussing arrangements, and another trifling 
drawback is that a plug would have to be found for fitting to 
the lens opening to start and stop the exposure. The bung of a 
beer barrel might perhaps be stuffed into the aperture, and so 
save the situation. Anyhow, there is no doubt that the camera 
can work, for it is from the pages of Work that we take the 
account of it, and there is equally no doubt that it can refrain 
from working, for one of the illustrations is entitled, “The 
Camera at Rest.” It is good to know that so utilitarian a con- 
trivance can take its rest. And so shall the subject. 


The Real Thing. 


I suppose that paints and crayons are only makeshifts after 
all, and that the most realistic artist is he who dispenses with 
them, and uses the real thing—daubs his own blood (or someone 
else’s) on a battlepiece, or sprinkles some of the genuine Cole- 
man over the picture of a field of mustard. Strolling into the 
War-time Artists’ Exhibition at Guildhall, I found myself con- 
fronted by a sea-beach picture which I cannot but think must 
have been plastered over with real sand and real seaweed, so 
vividly and microscopically true was its every detail. To one 
convention, however, the greatest stickler for realism is ready 
to subscribe. He is quite willing that the little red seal (of 
which there are many in the Guildhall exhibition) should, 
though valueless in itself, find a place on his picture, while the 
golden guineas it symbolises should be employed more usefully 
in another place. 


Below Stairs. 


(At the Bermudas submarine photographs have lately been 
taken at a depth of eighty feet.) 


What subjects we shall find when we 
With cameras go diving, 
At twenty fathoms’ depth of sea 
Arriving! 
We’ll pose the pilchard and the prawn, 
The turbot and the tunny, 
The dolphin with its mouth all drawn 
And funny. 


We'll set up tripods on the ooze, 
And focus on a fossil, 
And snap where whales each other bruise 
And jostle; 
The secret of the sort of clay, 
Or sand, or mud, or gravel, 
Whence the sea-serpent springs, we may 
Unravel. 


But, oh! within that glassy sphere, 
And on that floor of coral. 
I trust that all will be severe- 
ly moral; 
Believe me, readily there might 
Be never-ending stir made, 
Should uncorrected lenses sight 
A mermaid! 
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CABRITAS, BUNOL. BY JAMES A. CHESNEY (Valencia). 
The original, a toned bromide print, was awarded a Beginners’ Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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While it is difficult to suggest any good that so evil 
thing as war is likely to develop, particularly in the 
photographic world, there are two 

“IT’S AN ILL points of interest that have been noted 
WIRD: by the daily press in this connection that 
are worth comment. One is that, in 
professional photography, according to the Daily 
Chronicle, well-paid jobs for operators and dark- room 
workers are going begging owing to the enormous 
increase in the photography of soldiers in all parts of 
the country. The other point, and one to which our 
contributor, Ariel,“ has already drawn attention, is 
the great revival of interest in photographic society life 
that is occurring this year. А writer on photographic 
matters in the Westminster Gazette very pertinently 
gives a clue to the reason for this. He says: "The 
society outing, with a large number of men and women 
carrying cameras, is not likely to excite the suspicion 
of policeman or sentry, and the more nervous photo- 
graphers who have kept their instruments within doors 
rather than incur unpleasant inquiries may be tempted 
to venture out." Summer outings in the past did not, 
perhaps, result in many good pictures, but they afforded 
rare opportunities for companionship, and gave the 
younger hands the benefit of wrinkles from the older. If 
war conditions revive the outings, it will be a good 
service. Apropos of our remarks in last week's “A. Р.” 
re subjects to avoid in war-time, Messrs. Butcher and 
Sons, of Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., 
have sent us a cardboard folder, on which is boldly 
printed the Press Bureau’s recommendation to photo- 
graphers. This, in the form of a striking showcard, will 
be sent free to any dealer for display in his window, and 
we suggest that all hon. secretaries of photographic 
societies should apply to Messrs. Butcher for a copy to 
hang in their meeting-rooms for the benefit of members. 


9 8 Ө 

The recreation of the amateur photographer is one 
which can be taken up in times of national stress with- 
out offending the public sentiment. To 
sports which are noisy and boisterous, 
or which suggest a forgetfulness of the 
tragedy darkening a thousand homes, 
there is a rightful objection ; but the photographer's 
peaceful pursuit сап never be numbered among these, 
while at the same time it can give him mental relaxation 


a 


A PERMANENT 
INTEREST. 
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and provide pleasure for his friends. — The man to be 
envied at a time like the present is one who has some 
permanent interest, not, indeed, such as to engross him, 
but an interest to which his mind can return every now 
and then for stimulus and refreshment. The Times has 
been urging holiday-makers this year to go as far into 
the country as possible—by "far" meaning, not mile- 
age, but spirit and atmosphere. But the depths of the 
country are apt to be dreary and uncommunicative 
unless one approaches them with some talisman, the 
most effective of which is a camera. 
ооо 

Our recent notes оп the pictures іп this year’s Royal 
Academy, and the lessons they may have for the photo- 
grapher, have brought us a number of inter- 
esting letters on the subject; but in nearly 
every case the complaint has been made that 
the writers are unable to get to London to 


ACADEMY 
PICTURES. 


see the show, and therefore many of the points raised 
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are wasted. It is quite a simple matter, however, for 
those interested to obtain one of the several excellent 
books of reproductions of Academy pictures which are 
issued every year. These cost about one shilling each, 
and contain the pick of the pictures. The reproduc- 
tions, being in black and white, convey in many cases 
a much better idea of the form and composition of the 
picture than when the original itself, with all its allure- 
ment of colour, is seen. А study of the Academy pictures 
in this manner will be time well spent by every amateur 
photographer who wishes to improve his pictorial ideas. 
9 ә 9 

Very curious is the history of the camera obscura and 
the magic lantern. The former is said to have been 
invented by Battista della Porta, but in a 
recent lecture on the subject before the 
London and Provincial Photographic Asso- 
ciation, Mr. T. E. Freshwater succeeded in 
tracing it back, at any rate in principle, to Aristotle 
and Euclid. In the evolution of the magic lantern, 
Daguerre, with his diorama, played a conspicuous part. 
The credit for the first workable magic lantern is attri- 
buted to Athanasius Kircher, but Mr. Freshwater thinks 
it should be given to a certain learned Dane of the seven- 
teenth century. Seeing that the magic lantern has had 
so many phantasmagorial associations, it is, indeed, 
appropriate that it should have come from the country 
of Hamlet. Mr. Freshwater included illustrations of 
early magic lanterns in which the light source was a 
candle, and even as recently as 1850 we hear of a magic 
lantern made by a firm of great repute in which a pot 
lamp was installed, the instructions being that, if sper- 
maceti were not available, the best tallow or lard must 
be used. It is worthy of note that one of the most 
modern of lanterns collapsed after projecting a few of 
Mr. Freshwater's illustrations of its crude predecessors, 
and refused to work for either love or money. 

9 ө ө 

Following the interesting one-man show of work bv 
H. Berssenbrugge, of Rotterdam, which has just closed 
at THE A. P. Little Gal- 
lery, there will be opened 
next week an exhibition 
of pictorial photography 
by Richard Polak, also of Rotterdam. Mr. Polak’s work 
is well known to visitors to the London exhibitions, and 
he has recently been elected a member of the London 
Salon of Photography. Further particulars will be 
given next week. 
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characteristic prints from almost any normal 

negative, the Artigue process takes high rank. 

Yet it is rarely used by amateur photographers, 
in spite of the fact that the paper is easy to prepare 
and use, is verv economical, and good results when 
exhibited invariably receive the highest praise. Readers 
of THE A. P. need only recall some of the charming 
pictures by Leonard Misonne, shown at the Salon in 
recent years, to understand the fine qualitv and control 
that the Artigue process gives. 

In the ninth edition of the '' Dictionarv of Photo- 
graphy " there will be found (p. 52) a rather long article 
on the Artigue process, and several aspects of the method 
are detailed, but perhaps the best and most real lines 
of distinctions between the Artigue method and the 
ordinary methods of the gum-bichromate class are that 
paper for the Artigue process is—or should be—-always 
prepared and stocked in an unsensitive condition, 
the sensitising being with a bichromate solution (applied 
at the back of the sheet) as the paper is required. 

In addition the coating is double—a lower bed of 
soft, colourless gelatine, which swells and forms a delicate 
image as an intaglio, and on the surface of this plain 
gelatine is a rather highly pigmented iayer of an easily 
soluble colloid, which тау be boiled starch, gum, 
albumen, or a mixture of these ; the pigmented soluble 
colloid remaining in the intaglio and thus forming an 
image. Development, or washing off, shonld be with 
cold water; although occasionally slight warmth тау 
be necessary, but development dcpends on very gentle 
friction or attrition, such attrition as is realised by 
mingling the cold water with finely sifted sawdust. 

Careful Observation rather than Exact Formule. 

The above characteristics being understood, the worker 
may prepare liis paper according to the formule given, 
but atmospheric and other conditions will so vary that 
the successful worker must be prepared to vary his 
quantities to suit, and to do this with full advantage 
involves some knowledge of the behaviour of bichromated 
colloids. When conditions are matured and understood, 
the Artigue process is quite a wonder among printing 
processes, giving full results from a negative of any 
character, and, further, unalterable carbon, as vegetable 
black, may be used as a pigment. 

The Paper and Gelatine. 

Fine bank post, as sold for typewriting. or a somewhat 

thicker even-textured typewriting paper may be used. 


A MONG the methods for producing beautiful and 
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„ | ARTIGUE PROCESS. 
X P. - Some Practical Notes on a Little 


— Used, but Beautiful and Easy 
Method of Mahing Prints. 
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A culinary gelatine like Cox's soup gelatine, Coignet's 
gelatine (either kind), or Nelson’s opaque gelatine 15 
made up with water to a I in то solution, and when 
hot this solution is strained through muslin. The shcets 
of paper are immersed singly in the hot solution, and 
each sheet when it is soaked through is removed from 
the solution and hung up to dry. 


The Pigmented Layer. 

Gum mucilage made from clean and pliable nodules 
of gum arabic may be used alone as a vehicle, but if 
mire solubility is required albumen or white of egg 
(well beaten) may be added. When more consistency 
(or body, to use a painter's term) is wanted, boiled starch 
should be added. This vehicle is now well mixed with 
a water-colour pigment—say ivory black—added in small 
quantities till the mixture, if lightly brushed over the 
gelatinised paper, shows as a nearly full level tone on 
the surface. It can be applied with a flat camel-hair 
brush, 

Pigmenting the Paper. 

The pigmenting mixture must be evenly applied to 
the gelatinised paper, so as to be nearly full black by 
reflected light, and an even grey by transmitted light. 
Again hang up to dry. Under rather than over coating, 
is to be preferred. 


Sensitising the Paper. 

A solution of 1 part of potassium bichromate in 15 
of water is prepared and kept as a stock solution. 
some of this solution having been poured out on а 
levelled glass plate or in a dish, the sheets of paper arc 
laid singlv, back downwards, on the solution, time 
being allowed for the solution to evenly permeate to 
the front, but the front should not be wet ; each sheet 
as sensitised being hung up in a warm room to dry. 

Exposure in the Printing Frame. 

About the same as for ordinary “ carbon tissue, 
but some idea of the progress of the exposure may be 
gained by inspection of the back of the paper. A better 
system for a beginner is to sensitise plain paper in the 
bichromate solution and expose this as a guide print 
under a negative of about equal density, until a vigorous, 
fully gradated image is obtained. 

Development. 

Soak in cold water for a few minutes, then use a 
mixture of finely sifted sawdust and water, made to 
the consistency of soup, and let this flush over and over 
the surface till development is complete. Rinse and 
hang up to dry. 
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AN INTER-COLONIAL CLUB FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. An Indian Reader's Views. 


Sir,—I was interested to see in the Empire number of 
THE A. P. AND Р. N. which has just reached me that you were 
considering starting an Inter-Colonial Photographic Club. I had 
mvself been thinking of writing to you to suggest some such 
project, but you have anticipated my intention. Firstly, may 
I say that such a club would prove a real boon to persons like 
myself who are stationedin places where there are but few persons 
interested in photography, and who are consequently quite 
out of touch with ‘‘ matters photographic” ? Secondly, may I 
be permitted to sketch a rough plan for the institution of the club, 
which might, perhaps, serve as a basis for discussion ? The club, 
presumably, would be a postal club, with portfolios circulating 
between the ditferent countries; the great difficulty, however, 
is the distances between the countries and the time it would take 
for the portfolios to get round. Unless the portfolios are fairly 
regular and fairly frequent, interest is bound to lag. The only 
wav to obviate this 15 to have a large number of portfolios in 
circulation at the same time, and to see that the portíolios are 
only retained for a specified period in each country. This I 
regard as most important. Now as regards starting the club. 
I would suggest that a local secretary should be appointed in, 
sav, the following five big dependencies: South Africa, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, and, of course, in England. 
Each local secretary should enrol as many members as possible, 
and on a date to be subsequently decided should collect from 
the members not more than a dozen prints, put them in a port- 
folio, and send them off to the next country—e.y., Australia would 


receiving country would circulate the prints, criticise them, 
add twelve more, and within a specified period, say a month, 
forward them to the next country, and so on. The club would 
thus be started with six portfolios, which would give a portfolio 
about every two months, and this number might subsequently 
be increased to twelve portfolios; each portfolio would ulti- 
mately contain seventy-two prints. Each local secretary would 
take out the prints contributed by his own country when the 
portfolio came back to him, and would return them with criti- 
cisms to their authors. The subscription should, I think, be 
4I per annum, but a local photographic society should be 
allowed to join for this amount. The rcally important point, 
however, which I again wish to emphasise is that the portfolios 
must not be detained longer than a certain date in each 
country. 

There is one other suggestion, and that is that there should 
be some sort of meeting-place for members of the Empire Club 
visiting England: perhaps it would be possible to arrange 
for them to be admitted as honorary members of the Camera 
Club on favourable terms, provided that they were only in 
England for, say, six months. 

My scheme is doubtless open to many criticisms, but I merely 
put it forward as a basis for discussion, and in conclusion I 
can only say that I personally should much appreciate some such 
club, and that I am perfectly willing to do all that lies in my 
power to contribute to its inauguration in the country in which 
I reside.—Yours truly, Н. V. BIscok. 


send to New Zealand, New Zealand to Canada, and so on. The Simla W., India. 
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“THE A. P. AND P. М.” EXPOSURE TABLE FOR JUNE. 


EVERY MONTH а brief exposure table is given here for the assistance of our readers in their practical work. A glance at the current 
approximate exposures as here given will serve as a reliable guide for most purposes. The subjects will be varied to suit the time of year. The 
following exposures will serve as а working guide for any fine day during the month, between the hours of 10 in the morning and 2 in the 
afternoon, with the sun shining, but not necessarily on the subject. Stop used, F/8. The exposure should be doubled if the sun is obscured 
or if stop F/11 is used. For F/16 give four times the exposure. For F;5'6 give half. From 6to 8 a.m. or from 4 to 6 p.m., double these 


exposures. From 5 to 6 a.m. or 6 to 8 p.m., increase them three or four times. 
Эге : 3 i ; Extra Rapid | Ultra Rapid 
SUBJECT. | Ordinary Plate. | Medium Plate. | Rapid Plate. | Plate. | Plate. 
Open seascapes and cloud studies .. 1/40 sec. | 1,60 sec. 1/120 sec. | 1/160 sec. | 1/200 sec. 
Open landscapes with no very heavy shadows | 


in foreground. Shipping studies or sea- 


scapes ут, ро егу: 3 1/25 „ 1/40 „ 175 „ 1/100 „ | 1/125 „ 
Ordinary landscapes with not too much | 

foliage, open river scenery, figure studies in | 

the open, чын! шош: wet strect scenes, | 

ес... .. eo 0. . 11/48 „ 1,530 „ 1/50 „ |1/70 „ 1/90 „ 
Landscapes in fog or mist or with ens | 

foreground. Well-lighted street scenes .. | 1/10 „, 1/15 „ 1/30 „ 1/40 „ 1/50 - 
Buildings or trees occupying greater portion 

of picture. River scenes with heavy foliage 1/8 » 1/12 „ | 1/25 ” 1/80 ” 1/40 ” 
Portraits or groups taken out of doors, not too | | 

much shut in by buildings. .. Ps 1/2 T 1/8 » 1/6 й 1/8 » | 1/10 yi 
Portraits in well-lighted room, light sur- | 

roundings, big window, white reflector 8 secs. | 2 secs. 1 » 8/4 ys 1/2 55 


As a further guide we append a list of some of the best known makes of plates and films on the market. They have been divided into groups whtch 
approximately indicate the speeds referred to above. The speeds of other plates on the market will be given on application. 
Ultra Rapid Plates. Barnet, Medium Ortho. 


BARNET, Red Seal. ILFORD, CE 
M Super-Speed. M mpress. 


. Special Rapid. 
I. E To, Phoenix. 


| CLERON, Flat Film. 
| EASTMAN, Rapid. 
EDwARDS, Auto- screen Inst. Iso. 
A Matte-Ground. 


PAGET, Swift and Ex. Special. 
„ Panchromatic. 


Rajar, Ultra Rapid. 


WELLINGTON, Fn Speedy. MARION, P.S. 
Pr 


| 
LUMIERE, Blue Label. | 
| . 
Cavett, Royal Standard. Instantaneous. ٤ Marron, Portrait. 
„ Special Ex. Rapid. WRATTEN, S т Double li Exsicx, Film. 5 Landscape. 
CritFrion, Extra Special e and Pan- Mawson, Felixi. Irronp, Versatile cun PacEr, XXX. 

Rapid. chromatic. Ortho. B. Fino, WELLINGTON, Landscape. 
Eastman, Special Ultra Rapid. Pacet, XXXXN. DurERIAL, Orthochrome S. R. WRATTEN, Í Я 
EDWARDS, Comet. Extra Rapid Plates. Е Special Кари, S Sovereign. A ‚ instantaneous 
ILFoRD,' Monarch. Barnet, Extra Rapid. : Hvdra. Qon N. T. Ordinary Plates. 

„ Panchromatic. | s Ortho. | RAJAR, Special Rapid. Kopak, N.C. Film. ieee Oat ace 

„ Versatile, Most Rapid. Caprrr, Royal Standard — Vipex, Special Rapid. | Prenio Film- раю % 

„ Zenith. Extra Rapid. WELLINGTON, Anti-screen, Iso- | LUMIERE, Ortho, A, B, and C. CRITERION, Ordinary. 
IMPERIAL, Flashlight. А Royal Standard Speedy. | T Film. i 9 Iso. Ordinary. 

Orthoebrome S.S. Ortho. WRATTEN, Double Instan- | Mawson, Electric. | Epwanps, Medium. 


PAGET, Ortho. Special Rapid. 


LETO, Ultra Rapid. 
Raj an, Iso. Roll Film. 


LUMIERE, Sigma. 


CritFrion, Extra Rapid. 


ILFORD, Ordinary. 
Iso, Patra R ipid. 785 


IMPERIAL, Ordinary. 


taneous and Allochrome. 


" Violet Label. Eastman, Extra Rapid. Rapid Plates. VIDEX, Isochromatic. | LUMIERE, Yellow Label. 
MARION, Record. у; Ortho. n Til WELLINGTON, Films. | Marion, Ordinary. 

T Supreme, EDWARDS, Snapshot Iso. ХЕТ, SEM, | WRATTEN, Drop Shutter. Mawson Castle. 

"i Brilliant. GRIFFIN, Gramme. CaDETT, Royal Standard Rapid, | | PAGET | ХХ. | 
MAWSON, Celeritas. lLrogp, Rapid Chromatic. L Professional. Medium Plates. RAJAR, Ordinary 

Gladiator. 2 Special Rapid. ' CLERON, Roll Eiln. i BARNET, Medium. | WRÁTIEN, Ordinary, 
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Special to The А. P. & P. N.“ 


ХЕ оё the most interest- 

ing by-paths of photo- 

graphy is the recording of 

the growth and development 

ol plant life by a series of 
photographs taken at regular intervals. > 

The range of suitable subjects is a wide one, commencing 
with the unfolding leaf buds in the spring (as already 
described in THE A. P.), and embracing all the multitude 
of summer blooms, down to the growth of autumn fruits 
and flowers. 

Some of the subjects are easy, whilst others bristle with 
technical difficulties. Most of us have seen the wonderful 
cinema productions in this direction, and although we 
cannot hope to aspire to such complete records as these, 
yet we may, at a trifling expense, secure some records 
quite as interesting. 

A certain amount of patience is required, and also good 
luck in the shape of fine weather if the subject happens to 
be an outdoor one. 

At this time of the year (June-July), when the rose is 
just coming to perfection, the weather is generally fine 
and settled, and a few rose trees will provide an abundance 
of suitable subjects for the amateur who has not pre- 
viously tried his hand at this class of photography. 

To realise the utility and interest of the work just look 
at any full-blown rose in your garden. 
call to mind how long it had taken to open, and also what 
it looked like a day or two previously. Perhaps you 
have only a dim recollection of a small bud, and thus will 
readily see the value and importance of these records of 
growth. 

Before commencing, the first consideration is the choice 
of camera and size of plate. As the cost of the latter is 


No. 1.—June 25, 1.20 p.m. 
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No. 2.— June 27, 1.30 p. m. 
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FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHY WITH A PURPOSE. E 


T By GEO. BROCKLEHURST. 

getting a serious item we would suggest 3] by 21 as a 
suitable size. If the resultant negatives turn out a success, 
a set of small enlargements can then be made (say, half- 
plate size), and, if not, well—they can be scrapped—and 
we are not so very much out of pocket, but rather the 
experience gained may be looked upon as a stepping-stone 
to the success of our next attempt. 

The following notes on the set here reproduced may 
prove helpful. A postcard size camera of the folding 
type was used, fitted with a 5? in. Aldis F/6 lens and 
Auto. shutter. The size of plate actually used was 33 by 2} 
(an adapter being made to take the smaller slides of a . 
pocket camera), thus we obtained a better perspective 
than if the 34 by 21 camera had itself been used with its 
short-focus lens. 

Three rose buds were at first selected on three different 
trees, and a plate exposed on each. The idea was to 
continue only with the bud which showed the most pro- 
mise. A record was then made of the date and time of 
cach exposure. This was kept all the way through, and 
is an important point to mind. à 

During the next few days we found that a grub had 
eaten its way into the first bud, and later on the second 
one became smothered with green fly, so our attention 
centred solely on the last one, which was a hybrid tea 
rose, Madame Ravery by name, the colour being of 
a light salmon tint. The tree itself was a dwarf, only 
about a foot in height, so the tripod was used at its smallest 
extension. It is important to mark the position of the 
tripod, so that the same point of view may readily be 
found again. Three small pieces of stick were stuck in 
the holes left by the tripod points, in this case. 

The early growth of the bud was very gradual, and a 
record taken every two days was foundquitesufficient at first. 


No. 3.—June 29, 1.30 p.m. 


On the sixth day the bud began to show signs of opening 
(see No. 3). The day was very warm, and, knowing how 
rapidly this class of rose opens, a close watch was kept. 
No great change was noticed that day, however, but we 
kept the camera ready for instant use. 

On looking out the next morning just after 6 o'clock 
we found that the bud was rapidly opening, so we bustled 
round and quickly secured No. 4. Tuo hours later, so 
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great was the change that No. 5 was taken. The next 
day the rose opened fully out, and, although not so beautiful, 
yet a photograph of it was necessary in order to make the 
set quite complete. 

The plates used were '' Anti-screen," with an average 
exposure of 1 sec. at F/ II. Developer, pyro-soda, with 
sufficient ro per cent. sulphite soda solution added to give 
a clean, delicate negative 
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By ANTONY GUEST. 


OME interesting work is shown by members of the Scottish 
S Federation at the Royal Photographic Society’s Gallery, 
and the pervading note of individuality struck by the leaders is 
echoed in the prints of less famous workers. 

In the efforts of men !Же Mr. J. Craig Annan and Mr. Mc- 
Kissack one of course looks for technical excellence as an aid 
to artistic expression, and perhaps the combination is nowhere 
better demonstrated than in Mr. McKissack's ‘‘ La Lieutenance, 
Honfleur." The subject has often been represented, and pro- 
bably many photographers have wished that the building were 
a little less square, so that a graceful sense of line might have 
its opportunity. If so, they will do well to note how Mr. Mc- 
Kissack, accepting the shape as inevitable, proceeds to adapt 
it to purposes of design by contrasting it with the curved lines 
of a well-conceived sky in which the clouds form a soft arch 
that gains elegance and delicacy from the rectangular architec- 
ture. 

Mr. Craig Annan is particularly happy in the sunny figure, 
“ Gitana, Grenada," and though the apron may be too similar 
in tone to the wall to come away from it verv decidedly, one 
recognises that the two textures are we 11 differentiated in quality. 


Some Clever Portraits, 
Portraiture is a strong point in the show, and Mr. Hector 
Murchison specially claims attention by three thoughtfully 
rendered works. I must express a preference for '' Sir Henry 
Newbolt," on account of the intellectuality imparted to the 
sensitive and refined features, though the pose is unconventional 
and scarcely pleasing, even if characteristic. “ С. К. Chester- 
ton's" forceful yet gentle personality is depicted in the latter 
rather than the former aspect, and doubtless for this reason has 
not the grip of some other well-remembered examples. By the 
way, collars—those obtrusive and inartistic monopolisers of 
the hie ghest light—are not re pressed as they deserve to be by 
Mr. Murcl iison, who has permitted them in different ways to 
be too assertive in both these portraits. 
Among the portraits appreciation is due to Mr. V. C 
‘ Pauline," which derives effectiveness from the 


. Baird's 
concentrated 
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EXHIBITION. 


Special to“ The A. P. & P. N." 


light on the needlework, the face being in shadow. The picture 
is sympathetically treated, and only needs aerial perspective to 
show that there is space between the foreground and the wall. 
Concentrated light, again, helps Mr. J. W. Down's two pretty 
prints of Dutch girls. There is an attractive '' Portrait ” by 
Mr. W. Findlay, treated with breadth, simplicity and charm. 

Some creditable work by Mr. W. Weir includes the pretty, 
fanciful figures, ‘‘ Le Miroir," which has qualities of light and 
colour, and the group '' The Picture Book," in which the force 
of concentrated interest is exemplified both in the light and in 
the attention directed by all three figures to the book. 


Temperament in Landscape. 
Temperament is a welcome attribute of many of the works 
and is particularly noticeable in those of Miss Stella Malcolm. 
In fact, she expresses herself with so much breadth and origi- 


nality that she ought to do great things. Her bold and simple 
effects, however, interesting as they are, convey a suggestion of 


immaturity, principally by reason of the flatness that inevitably 
results from a total neglect of aerial perspective. 

Some of the landscapes are of excellent quality, and Mr. К. 
Hutcheson deserves special commendation for '' St. Andrews, 
which shows a feeling for line as well as for atmosphere, the 
distance going far away, and the hint of light in the sky, reflected 
in the water, helping the composition. Mr. C. A. Allan's “ The 
Sentinel," a tower against a wild sunset, and a bleak moun- 
tainous distance, is temperamental and suggests an idea, besides 
representing a scene. The rendering of a wild solitude, however, 
is less forcible in his“ Glen Sannox." Some landscapes of the 
homely kind may be improved by the introduc tion. ot figures, 
but this is not of that kind. Mr. W. Duncan's “ Kintail” 
should be an effective landscape, but it is somewhat spotty, 
the darks in the middle distance requiring to be softened. Mr. 
J. Bearsley shows two atmospheric scenes with fishing boats 
and water, and Mr. J. W. Down's “ Harbour, Volendam," 
has qualitv and interest. A Normandy Crucifix," the best of 
Mr. Dan Dunlop's works, has been appreciatively noticed in 
reviewing his show at the Camera Club. 
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S° many  mis-state- 
ments апа 
questions about lenses 
occur from time to time 
that the following notes 
are written in the hope 
of clearing up some of 
the, apparently, obscure 
points about this most 
essential part of a photographer's equipment. When 
the tyro applies to a firm of manufacturers for a catalogue, 
he gets sucha lengthy list of lenses of various apertures 
and different constructions, that he may well be puzzled. 
There are three heads under which a lens may be con- 
sidered: its focal length, its aperture, and its construc- 
tion; and these again are inter-related. The field of 
view is determined by the focal length on a given size of 
late. 
This plate size we will consider fixed. The first thing 
will then be to choose a focal length to include a given 
angle of view. If architecture and interiors will be the 
chief aim, a wide-angle lens is wanted—i.e., a short-focus 
lens, three inches on a quarter-plate, and four and a half 
inches on a half-plate. For ordinary work a five and a 
half inch lens gives most pleasing results on a quarter- 


foolish 


TABLE I.—ANGLE OF VIEW. 


Focal Length. Size of Plate. Angle of View. 
Inches. Inches. Degrees. 
7 41x31 — 40 
5i x " essa 52 
3 T T EET 83 
44 "m 64 x41 T 82 
8 us 2: or 53 
II iau i TEN 40 


plate, and an eight inch on a half-plate. For portraiture 
a longer focus is desirable—seven or eleven inches respec- 
tively. It will be seen from the table that the angle of 
view diminishes as the focal length increases; and the 
smaller the angle of view the flatter the picture. Hence 
the reason for the above recommendations. 

When considering the aperture to choose, one must 
be governed by the extent of one’s pocket a good deal, 
for the price of a lens increases as its rapidity, cæteris 


paribus. For architectural work large aperture is not a 
necessity, though it is a convenience for focussing. Indeed, 
large aperture is inconsistent with large angle. F/8 is 


generally fast enough, though lenses are made as rapid 
as F/6.5. For ordinary work F/6.5 is rapid enough for 
snapshots in bright weather, though if short exposures 
are to be made all the year round F/4.5 is a desideratum. 
Indeed, press workers will do well to take an F/3.5 lens, 
so as to be prepared for all conditions of weather. For 
the studio also a lens cannot be too fast. The only doubt 
that an amateur can have is then whether he should use 
an F/6.5 or F/4.5. Is the increased rapidity worth the 
extra expense ? 

We propose then to consider the advantages and dis- 
advantages of an F/4.5 lens. First of all, it has less depth 
of focus than the F/6.5, though by stopping down this 
can always be remedied. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that diffusion of the background is sometimes an 
advantage. Another drawback is the necessity for extra 
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«are in focussing the more rapid lens, 

a small movement of the iocussing 

screen rapidly blurring out the image. Again, as I said 
above, aperture and field of view are opposed to one 
another; i.e., the lens of larger aperture will not have 
the same covering power as the slower lens. The designer 
of the lens had above all to consider the question of 


aperture, and choose the forms of his lenses accordingly. 
Moreover, the large aperture demands very careful correc- 
tion of aberrations, and this cannot be obtained over a very 
large field. It should not then be expected that the F/4.5 
lens will give good definition beyond the corners of the 
plate; per contra, the F/6.5 lens should, and therefore 
allow for a reasonable rise of front. If, therefore, the 
rising front is much used, the F/6.5 lens had better be 
chosen. 

Again, with regard to illumination. Here the F/4.5 
scores. If one looks through a lens and turns it sideways, 
it will be seen that the aperture appears smaller and 
smaller, till it finally vanishes. This means that the illu- 
mination on the plate falls off as one proceeds from the 
centre to the edges. Really the lens only works at its 
full aperture in the middle of the plate. The greater the 
circle of illumination of the lens, the more light there will 
be getting to the corners of the plate. Hence the lens 
should cover at least one size larger plate than it is used 


for, i.e., a quarter-plate lens should illuminate a half-plate, 
and so on. 


TABLE II. CHOICE oF LENS. 


Angle covered Angle illumin- Focal Length 
with Good ated should be for Quarter - 
Use of Lens. Aperture. Definition. at least, plate. 
Degrees. Degrees, Inches. 
Portraiture ... F/3to F/4 40 50 7 
Focal-plane and 
snapshot F/4.5 50 60 51 
Universal ..... F/6.5 60 80 54 
Wide-angle ... F/6.5 to F/8 8o go 3 


The inequality of illumination can be remedied by 
stopping down. The point to which it is necessary to 
stop down may be determined by removing the ground- 
glass screen, and finding what aperture of the iris can be 
completely seen all over the plate. It will be found that 
the smaller the illuminating power of the lens the smaller 
must be the aperture to obtain equality of illumination. 
Hence it will be seen if it is required to work with a given 
aperture and secure correct exposure all over the plate, 
the lens must be of considerably larger aperture. 

The necessity of stopping down may be avoided to some 
extent by increasing the focal length of the lens, for this 
means a greater circle of illumination. This is another 
reason why it is desirable to have a long-focus lens for 
portrait work at a large aperture. 

It is not then absurd, as some people think, to buy a lens 
of large aperture and work with it stopped down. In 
fact, the extreme aperture should only be regarded as a 
last resource attended with such disadvantages as vig- 
netting, requiring greater accuracy in focussing, and giving 
less depth of focus. It must also be remembered that, 
however good a lens is, its definition is improved by stop- 
ping down. This may not be obvious to the eye, but can 
be readily seen on a negative containing fine detail, if 
examined with a magnifier, or in enlarging. It may be 
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stated generally that the larger the aperture of the lens 
the less perfect the definition will be. A little in the way 
of crispness has to be sacrificed to obtain the extra 
speed. 

There remains the consideration of the construction. 
Roughly, lenses may be divided into two classes, those 
consisting of three or more separated lenses and those of 
two more or less symmetrical cemented combinations of 
two to five lenses each. These latter, in the case of three 
or more lenses in each half, are called ''convertible," 
inasmuch as the single components can be used separately. 
Generally, this convertibility is of a makeshift type, the 
single lens being only useful at small apertures. There 
are, however, some true convertibles—which are extremely 
expensive. The use of supplementary lenses with other 
types of anastigmats is also but a makeshift expedient 
for obtaining longer focus. Perhaps the following remarks 
will help in the choice of lens between these two types. 
They must be understood to be of a general character, 
and not to apply to every lens. The cemented type then 
has usually the advantage of a slightly larger field, and 
the disadvantage of poorer central definition. It is for 
this latter reason that it is rot advantagcous to make an 
F/4.5 lens of the cemented type. For extreme rapidity 
the three separated lenses type is the Lest. For wide 
angle the cemented type. Some feople also prefer the 
doublet type, because of freedom from flare, and of loss 
of light by reflection, because of the smaller number of 
glass air-surfaces. It must Бе remembered, however, 
that there need rot necessarily be harmful flare about a 
lens with air spaces, and, further, that it may only contain 
two more glass air-surfaces than the doublet ; and, lastly, 
the thickness of glass is very much less, and there is ro 
cement, so that the absorption of light is less. The 
only way to settle between the rapidity of two lenses 
is to take photographs with each of a black-and-white 
object. 

There is one further misconception with regard to the 
kind of lens for colour photography that I wish to remove. 
It is supposed by some that for this kind of work a specially 
corrected lens is needed. This is true for three-colour 
process work, and such lenses are made. But for single- 
negative work (autochiome, Faget, etc.) there is ro need 
or a particularly good lens, because the screen places a 
limit to the definition of the picture. If the lens yields 
crisp definition, it will not be reproduced in the picture. 
Hence ordinary lenses are quite suitable for this class of 
work, and one can choose a lens of largest possible aperture 
without fear of spoiling the picture. 


— — — — — —— 
CATHOLICITY AND CONCENTRATION. 


| order to succeed in any trade or profession, we must 
undoubtedly concentrate on it. What is the result of that 
concentration? The most obvious is, of course, the gradual 
mastery of details as well as underlying principles, until one 
is entitled to be called a master of the trade. But there 
is another result of this concentration, not so obvious but 
certainly quite as important. It is the attitude of mind one 
adopts towards every subject under the sun. The chemist 
unconsciously seeks for the final elements masked beneath 
the complex animal or vegetable organism: the mathema- 
tician strives to comprehend everything in terms of numerals; 
the garden of the ex-naval man displays the studied 
order and tidiness which is the outstanding feature of his 
training. 

And so it is with the successful photographer. Everything 
he comes in contact with is unconsciously posed in front 
of him. Its general form, composition, and lighting are 
assimilated immediately. The object itself may at the 
moment have no special interest for him, but, nevertheless, 
its image is impressed on his mind.—H. M. 
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A HINT FOR FLOWER PHOTOGRAPHERS.—An excellent flower 
holder for photographic purposes is provided by an inverted 
funnel. Its long, narrow, tapering end is an ideal receptacle 
for flowers or kindred subjects, as they can be placed at almost 
any desired angle. By this means they may be displayed to 
the best possible advantage, both with regard to the actual 
'" point of view of the camera and also in relation to the 
direction of lighting. Another strong claim for the use of the 
funnel for this work lies in its width of base; this not only 
enables it to be utilised for comparatively large and heavy 
blossoms or branches, but also allows the operator to move his 
subject about easily on a bench or table without fear of the 
whole arrangement toppling over.—F. S. 


* * ф 


CLEANLINESS 1N THE DARK-ROOM.—The importance of cleanli- 
ness in all branches of photographic work must be apparent 
to all workers, although it is not always strictly observed. 
It is pitiful to see the conditions—in some dark-rooms—under 
which work is attempted. Small particles of hypo dust 
are apt to float atout the room, and settle on the bench, shelves, 
and even the walls; to remove this nuisance with an ordinary 
brush is almost impossible, because the fact of disturbing the 
dust merely causes it to settle again in a different place. There 
is, Lowever, a remedy, and one which never fails, providing, 
of course, the necessary implement is available. The portable 
hand-worked vacuum cleaner, now so commonly used in a great 
number of Eouses, is the surest method of thoroughly clearing 
the dark-room of the hypo pest. The bench, shelves, cup- 
boards, floor, and the walls may be swept; the operation 
obviates any raising of the dust, as it not only dislodges, but 
carries away all refuse at the same time. The variety of nozzles 
supplied with each machine enables the user to penetrate corners 
which the ordinary broom cannot possibly reach. The vacuum 
may also be used to cleanse different pieces of apparatus used 
in photography, the camera in particular, as explained in the 
“ Handyman page of THE А. P. of September 14, 1914. An 
occasional application of the vacuum will keep the dark-room 
in a perfect state of order and cleanliness, and censequently 
render work more pleasant and safer.—R. R. 


* * * 


THERMOMETER SCALES.—The use of three different thermo- 
metricscales—Fahrenheit, Centigrade (or Celsius),and Réaumur— 
by English and Continental writers on photographic subjects 
is a source of confusion. However, the readings can be con- 
verted from one scale into another by means of the following 
calculations. Fahrenheit into Centigrade or Réaumur : Subtract 
32 from the degrees Fahr., and for Centigrade take five-ninths, 
or for Réaumur four-ninths. Thus, 212 deg. F.- 32—180. 
And 180 x $ = тоо deg.C., or 180 x {$ = 80 дер. R. Centigrade 
into Fahrenheit : Multiply degrees C. by the fraction $, and add 
32 to the result. Réaumur into Fahrenheit As above, but the 
fraction is 1. Centigrade into Réaumur, and vice versa: Degs. C. 
х $ = degs. К. Conversely, degs. R. x + = degs. C. This last 
conversion will seldom be required by English readers, and 
need not be memorised. It is only included here for the sake 
of giving a complete scheme for mutually converting the various 


scales in use.—H. J. R 
Жж * & 


STALE P.O.P. should not be thrown away, as one may make 
use of it for labelling tin canisters, paper rolls covered with 
brown paper, card boxes, etc. The gelatine surface is sponged 
with water just warm enough to begin to melt the gelatine 
surface, i.e., about 85-90? F., which makes it adhere firmly to 
almost any surface, rough or smooth, includimg large glass 
bottles. The white back of the paper is used for writing on— 
when quite dry, of course.—L. S. D. 
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A SON OF THE EMPIRE. BY GEO. E. WILLIAMS. 
The original, a toned bromide print (6; x9), was awaided a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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THE BRONZE HORSES OF ST. MARK'S, VENICE. BY DONALD MCLEISH. 
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STORM CLOUDS. BY JOHN M. WHITEHEAD. 


From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by members of the Scottish Federation, now open at the Royal Photographic Society, 
35, Russell Square, W.C 
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A MEMORY OF HOME. BY HUGO VAN WADENOYEN, 
From the Welsh Salon, held at The A. P." Little Gallery. 
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WHAT IS THE IDEAL SIZE FOR A HAND: 
CAMERA NEGATIVE ? 
To the Editor of THE A. P. AND P. N. 


SIR, —I wish to congratulate you upon the extra good quality 
of the Special Hand Camera Number of THE A. P. AND P. N., 
which contains several articles of great interest to me, one 
especially so, viz., ‘‘ What is the Ideal Shape for a Hand Camera 
Negative? on page 396. 

I think with Mr. Percy С. R. Wright that “lantern slide 
size —3 by 3 in.—would be a truly ideal size for hand-camera 
negatives, because it is quite large enough and is not too smal! ; 
from which very nice contact prints can be made, of any shape 
or size, either upright, oblong, square, round, cushion or dome, 
up to 3 by 3 in. inclusive, according to the photographer's taste or 
fancy ; also lantern slides by contact printing or through the 
copying camera—the latter is generally believed to be the best 
method— while enlarged transparencies, negatives, and bro- 
mides can be made from them up to any size desired with suitable 
apparatus. I think that it should be possible to obtain easily 
dry plates of all the usual speeds, 3} by 3} in., at about twopence 
to threepence less per dozen than plates 41 by 3] in. are sold 
at, because they measure one inch less one way than the latter 
size does, which means a great saving in the cost of the glass 
and the emulsior—an advantage to everyone. 

I hope that some enterprising English or American manufac- 
turer will soon see his way to put a supply of box, magazine, 
and folding cameras, for plates and films 31 by 3] in., upon the 
English market before the war is over, and that we shall not 
have to wait until some forcign firm is the first to do so. As 
there is no reversing back or revolving back required, such 
cameras could be made much cheaper than quarter-plate cameras 
can be. I mav add that I consider that square parallel bellows 
(double extension) for all small cameras are to be preferred 
for serious work to the taper kind usually fitted to them. They 
would not be quite so portable as the latter, but that would not 
matter, as probably about half an inch extra in thickness when 
folded up would be all the difference. And it would enable 
the camera to be used with much greater comfort and certainty 
than is possible with taper bellows. At all events, cameras for 
plates 31 by 31 in., fitted with square parallel double-extension 
bellows, should be made as well as the other kind, so that workers 
who prefer them would be able to buy them even if they were a 
little more expensive. I hope, with the Editor's permission, 
al the photographers who would like to see cameras for plates 
31 by 3} in. placed upon the English market at an early date, 
will lose no time in writing letters to that effect for publication 
in this journal, and possibly in other photographic journals also. 
I may state that in 18856 I was employed by a lantern-slide 
manufacturer, who took all his negatives on dry plates, 4 by 4 in., 
specially for making lantern transparencies from; by the 
aid of the copying camera by daylight, upon wet collodion plates, 
7 by 7 in., four exposurcs were made upon each plate by the aid 
of a double repeating back camera. The slight reduction in 
size from the 4 by 4 in. negatives to the usual 3} by 31 in. lantern 
slides was considered to produce transparencies of far superior 
quality to any other method. I mention the latter experience 
in order to show that the great advantage of taking negatives 
upon square plates was proved many years ago, and it is a great 
surprise to me that cameras for square plates have not been 
obtainable long ago, as their great advantages in every way 
should have been so obvious to all camera users. But better 
late than never, and 1 think that the time for their introduction 
should be near at hand. I consider that negatives 4 by 4 in. 
are a good size, but, of course, a dry plate 31 by 3} in. would be 
much cheaper, partly owing to its being smaller and partly 
because it is one of the standard sizes of plates (i.e., lantern-slide 
size), so that the plate-cutting machines would not have to be 
readjusted for cutting them up from larger sized plates. The 
58. box-form hand cameras—viz., the Rrownie’’ and the 
Ensign —for 21 by 24 in. roll-films indicated in the article 
are very cheap and convenient, especially to those who go in 
for enlarging upon bromide papers. And I should like to see 
similar cameras to thc above (or folding! for 2} by 2} in plates 
introduced, with three, six or more double dark slides. They 
ought to sell well at about тоз. each and upwards, according to 
the quality of the lens, number of the double dark slides, etc., 
supplied with them. I may mention for the benefit of those 
photographers who may not have thought of doing it and 
who already possess quarter-plate cameras, either upright, 
oblong or square in shape (I have one of the oblong kind), fitted 
with single or double dark slides, that they can have carriers 
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or inner frames fitted to them to hold plates 3} by 31 in., if they 
wish to use that size instead of, or in addition to, plates 41 by 31. 
But a piece of cigar-box wood (i.e., cedar), half an inch wide and 
slightly longer than three and а quarter inches, fixed tightly 
at each end of a 41 by 3] in. single or double dark slide, will 
answer just as well as the carriers and will be much cheaper. 
The 31 bv 32 in. dry plates will then rest upon the rabbets of the 
dark slides and will be exactly in the centre of them. The 
focussing screen has a three-inch square marked upon its centre ; 
or a black cushion-shaped lantern-slide mask, with an opening 
in it, say 21 by 2] in., can be fastened with gum or starch to 
the centre of the ground glass if preferred. 

The quarter-plate metal sheaths in а magazine box camera 
can be made to take plates 3] by 31 in., with a piece of thin wood 
at each end, in the same way as the dark slides are— of course, 
until dry plates 3} by 3} in. of all the fastest speeds, at least, 
are obtainable at a fair price, but not at the same price as plates 
41 by 3l in. are sold at by some dry. plate manufacturers at 
the present time. But, of course, photographers can use quarter- 
plates in their dark slides as usual, but arrange their pictures 
on the ground glass within the 3 by 3 in. space marked upon it 
as previously indicated. Ву this means they need not use 
either their reversing or revolving back at all, even if they have 
one, unless they like, which will enable them to work their 
cameras much more easily. And after their negatives are 
finished they could cut them down to 3] by 3} in. if they wished 
to do so. In fact, I intend to fit up some of the dark slides of 
my quarter-plate camera, as 1ndicated above, the other slides 
being used for quarter-plates only and worked as just indicated 
above, until 3} by 3} in. dry plates at a fair price can be obtained. 

I think that the forcgoing letter should help to produce the 
desired result—i.e., to get the cameras for plates 3} by 3} in. 
put upon the English market before the war is over.— Yours, etc., 

Rochford, Essex. J. T. HACKETT. 
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Haslemere and District Camera Club.— An exhibition of photo- 
graphs will be held at the Educational Museum, Haslemere, 
on June 17 and 18. The proceeds, after paying expenses, will 
be given to the Serbian Relief Fund. Full particulars may be. 
obtained from the Secretary, Mr. E. W. Swanton, Educational 
Museum, Haslemere. 


We regret to learn of the death of Mr. Newton Gibson, of 
Hebden Bridge. Mr. Gibson’s work was well known in the 
photographic world. He was the originator of what became 
known as Candlelight Photography," and also ''Table-top. 
Photography." Both these methods were described in full in 
the Photographic News nine or ten years ago, and have since 
been extremely popular with amateur photographers. 


A New Use for Photography.— According to the Stem uit 
Belgie the Commune of Lier (Belgium) has ordered Mr. Bernard 
Janssens, Director of the Photo Club of that town, to take 
photographs of all the old gables and houses that have survived 
the bombardment. At a future date they will be exhibited, 
so that all burghers who intend to rebuild may have before them 
examples of architecture, and that thus the peculiarities of the 
town may Ье preserved. 


The 25th Annuai Dinner of the City Sale and Exchange was 
celebrated at Anderton’s Hotel on Saturday, May 15. Mr. R. 
Green, the proprictor, tcok the chair, and there were present 
about seventy-five employees and friends. The chairman paid 
very high tribute to his staff, and said he was very hopeful 
of the future. Although we were passing through very trying 
times, the prospects of the future were decidedly more encourag- 
ing. Mr. 1006011, the manager of Fleet Street branch, proposed 
the health of Mr. and Mrs. Green, junr., and also presented a 
silver salver given by the staff of the City Sale and Exchange 
on the occasion of their recent marriage, which was much appre- 
ciatcd by the happy couple, and for which Mr. R. Green, junr., 
thankcd the staff most cordially. Mr. Hancock, the manager of 
Lime Street branch, proposcd the toast of the visitors, to which 
Mr. Anscombe replied. Mr. Ibbott proposed the toast of the 
abscntecs of the staff who are serving in His Majesty's forces, 


A USEFUL ACCESSORY FOR SMALL 
CAMERAS. 


ANY readers have no doubt found 

lit difficult to photograph flowers, 
nests, etc., that have been almost straight 
underneath the camera. Here is a 
simple tilting table which costs next to 
nothing, can be made by any amateur, 
and used successfully for this kind of 
work. It is arranged for cameras into 
which the tripod screws. The require- 
ments are: two pieces of wood (fairly 
hard), 2 by 4 by J in.; a small hinge 
about ł by ‡} in.; two tin or thin sheet- 
brass plates, 1} by 1j in. (see fig. I A); 
a nut and bolt with the same thread as 
that of the tripod ; another small plate, 
as in B, fig. 1; two picture hooks or 
similar screws, as С; a few small screws 
suitable for plates and hinges. If the 
reader has not a small workshop, the 
necessary tools will be: a screwdriver, 
bradawl, small wood-chisel, and a hammer. 
The screws, picture hooks, hinge and 
plates can be bought from any iron- 
monger for a few pence. If the reader 
is not competent to bore the holes and 
cut the slots in the plates, this work 
could be done by a tinsmith. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THE А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


Having all things ready, take the two 
pieces of wood and hinge them together, 
as in fig. 2A ; sink the hinge flush with 
the face of the wood. Now take the 
nut which fits the tripod screw and let it 
into one of these pieces, about ў in. from 
the end where, the hinge is fastened; 


this hole can be made with the chisel ; 
cut deep enough to allow the nut to be 
sunk level. To prevent 
the latter from coming 
out, screw plate В 
over it, as B, fig. 2. 
The next thing to do 
is to fasten the bolt in 
the other piece about the same distance 
as the nut, but from the opposite end 
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to the hinge, as D, fig. 2. This bolt 
will no doubt be too long and must 
be reduced until the thread stands out 
about % of an inch, D, fig. 3. 

Now close the two pieces together, and 
fix the plates, one on either side, to the 
top piece, asin fig. з Е. The picture 
hooks pass through the slots and screw 
into the bottom piece, fig. F. These hooks 
tightened up prevent the table from 
shipping when tilted at the required angle. 

At a glance anyone can see how the 
table is used; the tripod screws into the 
nut, and the camera on to the bolt. Fig. 4 
gives the reader an idea of its uses.— 


T.H 
—— — 


A USEFUL TRIMMING KNIFE. 


ANY suggestions have been made 

from time to time for utilising old 
safety-razor blades as trimming knives, 
but I have never heard of one for making 
use of double-edged blades, such as are 
used in a '' Gillette " razor. Being the 
user of a razor of this type, I had à 
number of old blades by me, and was 
somewhat at a loss as to what to do with 
them, until the following method of con- 
verting them into serviceable trimmers 
presented itself to me. Having obtained 
two 51 in. strips from a “ Meccano " 
model building outfit, I placed a blade 
between them at one end, and found that 
the three holes in the blade coincided with 
the three end holes in thestrips. Through 
two of these holes screws were passed, 
and firmly secured on the other side by 
nuts. Another nut and screw to keep 
the two strips together at the other end 
completed the knife, which is shown in 
the accompanying diagram. The trimmer 
thus obtained is a very useful instrument, 
if not very handsome, and the suggestion 
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may be of some use to readers in similar 
circumstances as the writer.—L. F. 


Fig. 4. 
Showing Camera Fixed. 
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AN astute critic, some half century or so 
ago, said to his students: '' Never choose 
a shiny subject or a liney subject." In 
neither science nor art have we any proper 
place for such extreme terms as never, 
always, impossible, perfect, useless, etc. 
But taking the above precept in a common- 
sense way, the maxim is excellent, and is 
one which photographers may well lay to 
heart. By shiny the author meant what is 
more usually called a glittering subject, such 
‘as an ivy-clad wall in bright light, or jet 

5 ornaments on a lady’s dress. Do not we 
photographers know too well the irritating, spotty, patchy 
effect of the above-named examples, or, again, the sparkling 
sunlight on the dimpling surface of rippling water ? TT 

An example of a liney subject is before us. Now this print 
brings forcefully to mind a point which photographers often 
overlook—viz., that there are two possibly more—different 
sides to the human mind, which, in general terms, we may 
call the intellectual and the emotional. 
These are no more antagonistic than the 
scent and colour of a flower are antagon- 
istic. It suffices to perceive that they aie 
different. Now a scene like the one here- 
with represented may appeal to us either 
through our intellectual or emotional 
avenues. But we must remember that 
these are different and not to be confused. 
That presentation which may properly be 
called a picture or work of art must appeal 
to the emotional side, and it is no detri- 
ment that it also appeals to the intellectual 
side as well, though this is not in any degree 
essential. 

One need not dwell on the liney character 
of the subject, beyond saying that our intel- 
lectual appreciation of this aspect is very 
closely connected. with its dominant 
character. The whole scene carries one 
back in imagination a couple of centuries 
or so.  One's architectural and then 
archeological interests are aroused, ard 
they stimulate the imagination to some 
extent. But for certain reasons—con- 
nected with the physio!ozy and psycho'ogy 
of vision, too complex here to set forth— 
a liney subject very seldom appeals strongly 
to the emotional faculties. 

It is easy to see that a liney subject, 
and especially a straight-line one, is likely 
to cut up the subject, to give it a patchy 
or patterny look. At times it also gives the 
undesirable element of complexity—as 
when the lines cross each other freely and 
frequently, as, for instance, in the case of 
the bare branches of trees against a sky 
background. 1% will now be easy to see 
that there is a kind of connection between 
the shiny and liney " subjects that our 
friend so wisely advised us to avoid. 

The intelligent reader will, of course, 
understand that the above precept does 
not mean that our subjects are to be 
entirely devoid of lines. Indeed, in many 
cases the chief pictorial interest is largely 
contributed by a few effective lines—e.g. 
the contour of a boat or sail, a bit of 
architecture, etc. By liney subjects one 
rather means those in which the lines 
are noticeably both numerous and 
insistent. 

Here comes in one of the chief difficulties 
in the choice of viewpoint in many archi- 
tectural subjects, both interior and exterior. 
By the very nature of the case (mullions 
and transoms of windows, rows of pillars, 
arcading, etc.) the subject is inevitably 
liney, and no little ar/ is required in 
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both selection and treatment to yield Art as the result. 

Pleasurable appeal to the emotions means some stimulation 
of the imagination. Something must be seen by the mind 
which is suggested but not actually seen by the eye. A well- 
defined line is like a bare statement of fact. A picture that is 
liney all over is almost as poetic as a page of Bradshaw. It is 
full of information, but there is no room for fancy. 

Returning to ouraccompanying illustration, it is fullof interest. 
Technically the work leaves little if anything to be desired, 
and indeed it reaches a level well above average. Considering 
the nature of the case, the viewpoint has been chosen as well 
as one could imagine it done. The subject appeals to one's 
mind in various ways, and to some slight extent to the imagina- 
tion from an historical outlook. But as an appeal to the emo- 
tional faculties we do not find it greatly affecting. In fact it is 
a little bewildering by the large number of visible facts 
offered for our notice, and, moreover, they are for the most 
part facts which are all very much about equal in interest. 
Our friend the critic is right in advising us to avoid very shiny 
or very liney subjects. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Glasgow Federation Exhibition. 

The Glasgow and District Photographic Union 
has closed its first year’s work with a federation 
exhibition that it may well be proud of. In fact, 
this very youngest of federations has been showing 
the way in exhibitions, and included work from the 
societies of Barrhead, Cowlairs, Dennistoun, Partick, 
Eastern Glasgow, St. George's, St. Rollox, and 
Shettleston. There was a good response of some 
230 pictures, which the selectors, Dan M. Filshill 
and A. H. Duncan, reduced to 144 subjects, all of 
which were hung in the rooms referred to, making 
a very excellent show, and pleasing everyone by 
the general high standard of work attained. On 
one evening there was a display of federation lantern 
slides, and on other evenings a lantern lecture was 
the added attraction. 


First Annual Meeting. 

Following the exhibition the annual meeting 
took place, when the reports were all considered 
quite satisfactory, and among the items attained 
were inter-club meetings, combined society demon- 
strations, and the avoidance of clashing in exhibi- 
tions and competitions. A lecture syllabus is being 
prepared for next winter session on the lines of the 
older federations. The treasurer's report was 
equally satisfactory. The following officers are 
elect for the incoming year :—President, Jas. 
McLean ; vice-president, Wm. Brown; hon. 
treasurer, C. B. Sneddon; lantern slide secretary, 

Mundell; portfolio secretary, R. Park; and 
usiness secretary, John Macdonald, of 135, Hill 
Street, Dennistoun. Opening cheir summer season 
with an outing to Tillietudlem, it was so successful 
that another is arranged for Strathblane, on June 12, 
with A. D. Wilson as leader. 


Why Down? 

The annual meeting of the City of London and 
Cripplegate Photographic Society disclosed that 
the council had overrun the painter, and got about 
four pounds odd behind. It is not a large amount, 
but it is on the wrong side, and as two pounds ten 
of this amount was lost on the exbibition, it suggests 
here that serious effort should be made next year 
to retrieve its fortunes. With a properly laid out 
scheme, and the individual cfforts of the seventy- 
five members intensified, there is not the slightest 
reason why a five pounds profit should not be made 
on the exhibition in a district such as is covered 
by this society. The report bears out my suggestion, 
íor it says, ''The annual exhibition was devoted 
entirely to members' work, and although the number 
of entries was less than in previous years, the quality 
of the work was excellent, and the lectures proved 


a popular feature.” 
Worcester's Fine Exhibition. 

The eleventh annual exhibition of the Worcester- 
shire Camera Club was a meritorious production in 
every sense of the word. Perhaps not so numerous 
as in former years, yet the exhibits reach a high 
level of quality. Two classes were mentioned by 
the judge, Mr. Jas. C. Batkin, of Birmingham, as 
being of exceptional high quality. These were the 
champion class for pictures which had previously 
received an ''open"' award, and the class devoted 
to colour work. The former class contains the picture 
which receives the Worcester porcelain vase for the 
best picture in the exhibition. It is a portrait study 
by Mr. T. C. Evans, of Clapham. It is a very fine 
piece of work in colour, and reminds one very forcibly 
of a Franz Hals. The second award in this class 
goes to Mr. Henry Illiffe, of Worcester, for what is 
perhaps the best technical photograph in the exhibi- 
tion; the third award going to Mr. W. H. Coley, 
of Birmingham. In the open class the first award 
is s cured by the Rev. J. W. Isherwood, of Shrews- 
bury. In the members’ class Miss Dorothy McCon- 
nell deserves special praise tor the fine portrait 
work she exhibits, and well merits the award she 
secured. In the novice class the work was very 
encouraging, and a distinct advance on last year. 
Mr. H. Hodson came out first again with a portrait 
study. Portraiture appears to have been the 
feature of the exhibition. Ar outstanding class 
was the work shown by the members of the Worc?s- 
tershire Survey Section, a class useful in many ways, 
for I understand some 700 prints are now stored 
in the institute. In the colour class Mr. S. Grimshaw, 
of Ashton-under-Lyne, showed some beautiful 
work and took away the first prize, whilst he was 


closely followed by Dr. Wm. Craik, of Rotherham, 
and S. J. Ford also deserves mention for his '' St. 
Ives Bay." 

Rambles with an Object. 

I have an interesting letter from the secretary 
of the Brighouse Photographic Society, who savs :— 
This summer our outings are arranged with the 
eye to avoid military areas, and also to get together 
a collection of negatives from which lantern slides 
showing historic and beauty spots of the Calder 
Valley will be made. I am enclosing the summer 
syllabus, just to show that the society is making 
aa effort to keep going these troublous times. We 
make a point of holding a short lecture or demon- 
stration the Thursday night previous to the ramble. 
At the conclusion of the lecture arrangements are 
then finally made for the ramble, this method en- 
couraging more members to turn up than when the 
outing alone was the sole object under discussion." 
The subjects include nature mounts, dry mounting, 
wrinkles, colour screens, tinting lantern slides, 
platinotype, and enlarging. 


A Useful Fake. 


On a recent Monday Mr. G. C. Weston lectured 
before the South London Photographic Society on 
Painting Dodges," and among the useful tips 
given, which were far too numerous to include in 
my short paragraph, 1 noticed one, ап unique 
method of stippling paint on the glass side of the 
negative, on those parts to be held back, using а 
bromoil brush for the purpose. The grain of the 
film of paint produced in this way was exceedingly 
fine, and did not even show in a sharp enlargement 
made through à condenser. The only difficulty 
was the following of the outline, and for this 
purpose Mr. Weston makes а stencil by using а 
print on P.O.P., and cutting out with a sharp knife 
those portions required to be held back, using the 
print as а stencil plate. 


The Worthing Programme. 

The Worthing Camera Club have suspended their 
monthly circular, and the committee have, there- 
fore, added a series of meetings which will enable 
the members to keep in touch with the club. These 
meetings are intended to take the form of discus- 
sions and demonstrations rather than lectures, and 
it is hoped all members will co-operate in rendering 
them mutually helpful. Pictorial subjects are in 
the running every time, and the excellent outings 
arranged should greatly help to provide the necessary 
material. Incidentally, may I remind the compiler 
of the syllabus that the Worthing Camera Club is 
not affiliated to the Southern Photographic Federa- 
tion, but is federated with it. 


Birmingham Knows How. 


The Birmingham Photographic Society have 
fixed up a fine excursion for June 26th at Compton- 
Wynyates, which is to take up the whole day, going 
by motor conveyance. The Marquis of Northampton 
has given permission for the members to view the 
interior of the mansion, and, given a fine day, a 
healthy appetite, and a good bag of plates, there 
should be some fun on this visit to one of the most 
delightful retreats of Warwickshire. It is not often 
that a subscription list for a testimonial to a retiring 
society official reaches well on towards twenty 
pounds, yet that has actually occurred in the Bir- 
mingham Society on the retirement of the lanternist, 
Mr. Bernard Moore, after some seventeen years’ 
faithful service in that position. The presentation 
took the form of an illuminated address in book- 
form on vellum, executed by a local artist, Mr. 
Bernard Sleigh, together with a projection lantern 
and complete arc light outfit. As the inscribed 
vellum says, ‘‘ May each name there bring to you 
some pleasant thought, even as you have left pleasant 
thoughts with each name's bearer.” 


Catford Students’ Exhibition. 


The Mayor of Lewisham should have opened the 
exhibition at the Brownhill Road Commercial 
Institute, Catford, but was prevented by a duty 
call of his nation. In the course of the evening he 
however, visited the show, and handed the medals 
to the successful competitors. It is the third year 
of the exhibition, and continued improvement was 
shown. In the evening a party of students and 
others raised £2 4s. Id. for the British Red Cross 
Society. 
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Tunbridge Wells Exhibition. 


The annual exhibition of the Tunbridge Wells 
Society was again very satisfactory in point of 
exhibits and quality. Mr. J. D. Murray won the 
challenge cup for a fine picture, Among the 
Bracken,” and several other workers had some good 
pictorial examples on view. In the colour section 
Mr. R. J. Sells was impressive with some good work, 
and, not only showing finished work, he exhibited 
a colour slide through the whole course of its stages 
very instructive and interesting. The secretary 
specialised with azaleas and rhododendrons, which 
are outside the restricted zone. 


Miss Stella Malcolm's Society. 


The judge of the Midlothian Photographic Exhibi- 
tion commented most favourably on the high 
standard of work submitted. Small wonder, for 
the advanced class contained work by Miss Stella 
Malcolm, one of Midlothian's most brilliant members, 
and her subject, * In Old Dinant," is a striking 
eflect of composition and lighting. It secured one 
of the medals, along with a fine portrait subject 
by Mr. Chas. С. Thornton, who was also а worthy 
winner. А. Н. Lucas, J. A. Angus, R. M. Readdie, 
and J. T. Clark also deserve mention for their 
creditable work on exhibition. 


Normanton Exhibition. 


The Normanton Camera Club, in the midst of its 
rush for business and coals, has found time to organise 
a very successful exhibition of work, which was 
shown in the local hall on the first Wednesday in 
May. It was somewhat daring in its organisation 
because each exhibitor's work was catalogued 
exclusively by itself, and consequently his reputation 
was judged by the collective exhibit he made— not 
a bad idea by any means. The prints by Н. Akeroyd, 
thirteen in number, of which eleven were bromoils, 
disclosed that the society has a capable worker in 
bromoil, who can get nice effects ; whilst D. Adams 
showed the way in mounting his prints. It was, 
indeed, a superbly mounted collection. A. Cockc«ll 
showed prints small but neat, and E. С. Dodd two 
very good prints (29 and 3r) out of six. Thomas 
E. Carr exhibited good all-round prints, and S. G. 
Nicholls had nice effects, with a careful style through- 
out. W. H. Morgan knows the value of clouds in 
his landscape, nor has he lost the sense of distance. 
J. E. Winks is a promising new worker, and the 
portrait subjects of Fred Thorne are evidence of 
careful thought and study in posing and good lighting 
eflects. A. Rogers only showed one, but it was 
very natural, with nice atmospheric effect, and the 
exhibits of Н. С. Townend left nothing to be desired 
as a fine architectural display. 


Where Photography is Taboo. 


Greenock being in the war area in tne sense 
that it is not advisable to be found photographing, 
the camera club have decided to make no arrange- 
ments for camera rambles, but meetings of an 
informal character will be regularly held in the 
club room on Thursday evenings. Verv wisely too 
for the military commandant for the district had to 
refuse permission for photography in Battery Park 
on a parade of Boy Scouts recently, and at Newcastle 
recently a press photographer was fined /5 for 
snapping a series of views of workmen leaving 
Elswick Works; although it was not alleged by the 
prosecution that he had any improper motive, 
yet vital features appeared in his views that must be 
firmly suppressed. 


A President’s Floral Competition. 


Bootle are always original in their organisation 
and the latest effort is on lines equally commendable. 
What is called the“ President's Floral Competition“ 
is being held in the following subjects: Mav— 
Blossom; June—Iris; July Roses; August — 
Sweet Peas; and a prize will be given for the best 
work sent in in each of the following sections: 
prints, monochrome, and colour slides. Prints to 
be not larger than half-plate size mounted on 12 by 10 
paper mounts, one print to constitute an entry. 
Members may compete in any or all sections with 
work from the same negative. Points will beawarded 
each month for composition, technique, and mount- 
ing. In connection with the above competition 
a progressive handicap will be arranged. The final 
award in cach section will be made to the competitor 
scoring the highest number of marks, inclusive of 
handicap allowance. 
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E have here a couple 
of prints, snapshots 
of the same subject 
from slightly differ- 
ent points of view, 
and from them we 
may learn several 
little things which 
will help us when 
photographing such 
subjects. One often 
hears the advanced 
worker extolling 
the long-focus lens, 
and it is not always 
easy for the novice to grasp what the 
special advantages of such a lens may 
be. A few minutes’ chat on these prints 
may help to make the matter clearer. 

The subject, as may be seen, is a 
church amongst town streets, and we 
will presume that although the photo- 
grapher may not have wanted a 
photograph of that particular church, 
he chose his subject because the church 
looked well and provided good lines 
and masses in his picture. You may 
say that the reason probably was that 
the church has a dignified appearance 
or is a handsome church. Well, that 
really means, if the words are used in 
their best and proper sense, that the 
proportions are fine, and finely pro- 
portioned things usually provide good 
lines and masses if employed in the 
right way. 

Now the camera with which this 
photograph—fig. r—was taken was 
provided with a lens of normal focal 
length ; i.e., the lens was an ordinary 
опе in point of size. It was, in fact, 
6} inches focal length, and the plate 
one of 5 by 4 size. This is not what 
would be called a short focal length, 
but in many cases, as we shall see, 
better results may be obtained with 
something larger. The church was 
approached sufficiently near to give a 
fair-sized image, while showing some- 
thing of the surroundings. Our Notes 
a week or two ago dealt very fully 
with the importance of having some 
"setting " for the principal subject. 
But the trouble in this instance is that 
the surroundings are not particularly 


PRINTS, AND SOME LESSONS THEY TEACH. 


inspiring, the house on the right-hand 
side forming a mass which is more or 
less ugly. 

The coal cart also is rather too 
large, in fact the idea is given of a 
giant specimen of the equine species. 
What we have said about proper pro- 
portions or the true perspective of 
things is illustrated again here. We 
know that a horse and coal waggon 
form a small object as compared with 
a church. We also know that the 


too near to the camera. Not only the 
horse and cart have come too near— 
this we might have avoided by making 
the exposure a little earlier—but the 
house on the right is out of proportion 
because it is (relatively) too near. 
This ''foo mearness" is due to our 
approaching the church in order to 
get it sufficiently large on the plate 
and so sufficiently important. 

But we may turn for a moment 
from an artistic consideration to a 


Fig. 1. 


nearer an object is the larger it seems, 
and that a church in the distance 
may be obliterated from our view 
by a hand held near to our eyes. At 
the same time we have in our mind 
certain conventions in regard to pic- 
torial expression, and as зоол as the 
horse and cart are bigger than this 
conventional idea allows, then the 
appearance of “out of proportion“ 
is given. Let us make it quite clear 
that this bad effect 15 due entirely to 
having allowed certain objects to be 


technical difficulty. The horse and 
cart are not sharply defined. This 
is not due to movement, but to the 
fact that they were nearerto thecamera 
than the point focussed for. Had the 
focussing scale been set for the horse 
the church would have been ill 
defined, in fact the rest of the subject 
would have been sacrificed to the least 
interesting portion of it. Sometimes 
this would not matter. Forexample,a 
hay cart, with haymakers and children 
playing, might be and should be 
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well defined, while trees in the back- 
ground could readily be given less 
good definition. Circumstances alter 
cases. 

You may say a smaller stop should 


Fig. 2. 


have been used. A smaller stop 
would have meant a longer exposure, 
and already the print shows blur in 
moving objects, such as the girls 
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walking or the motor car just turning 
into the street. It would not have 
done to use the smaller stop with the 
same exposure as that actually given, 
because the dark horse and the shadows 
in the cart are only 
now just exposed, 
and even half the 
exposure would have 
resulted in under- 
exposure. 

Now let us see 
how far these difh- 
culties can be over- 
come by means at 
our disposal. It is 
no use saying to the 
average worker, 
Throw away your 
camera and try a 
‘so and so’ if you 
want to do any good 
work." This is ad- 
vice we have heard 
given, and very 
occasionally it may 
apply. Our aim, 
however, is to help 
the novice to do 
good or better work 
with the camera he 
already has. In this 
instance the solution 
of the problem is to 
get further away 
from the main ob- 
ject, and be content 
with a smaller but 
better picture. Fig. 
2 shows this result. 
We are reproducing 
the print just as it stands. The 
camera was not held perfectly true, 
but the surface of the plate was plumb, 
so that the perpendiculars come right. 
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The picture proper has been lined 
round, and will suggest at once that 
vigorous trimming down is needed in 
many such cases. 

Notice, however, that we have no 
coal cart nearly as high as the house 
on the left, that the building on the 
rght is cut out entirely, and that 
all the carts, vans, taxicabs and other 
items of traffic take a proportionate 
place in the picture. Owing to the 
greater distance between this traffic 
and the camera, there is no blur due 
to movement of the objects. This 
little bit, only about 3 by 2} out of 
the 5 by 4 plate, might be enlarged 
up to 15 by 12 if desired, and would 
give a well-defined picture in that size. 

Finally we want to point out that 
this little picture 3 by 24 was taken 
with a long-focus lens. Of course the 
lens was the same as that used for 
fig. 1, a lens of 61 inches focal length. 
But in considering focal length in 
regard to perspective effect, we must 
take the relative length of the focus 
of the lens and the base line of the 
picture. In the one case we have a 
proportion of 5 inches to 6 inches, 


and in the other of 3 inches to 63 


inches. 

To sum up then, we get better 
perspective with a _ long-focus lens 
because it enables us to fill our plate 
with the subject while keeping at a 
greater distance from it. If we have 
only the ordinary lens in our camera 
(that is, if we cannot afford to carry 
a number of lenses and choose which 
to use according to circumstances), 
we can usually achieve an equally 
good result by keeping further away— 
that is, choosing the proper viewpoint 
—and being content with a rather 
smaller picture. 


By "L. S. D." 


к: МҮ may be practised in two somewhat different 
ways, viz.: (1) by not wasting photographic material, 
and (2) by making use of odds and ends. As an instance of 
the first kind, one may refer to the not uncommon practice of 
mixing more developer, etc.. than is actually used while it is in 
а satisfactory state of working, or storing plates, papers, and 
chemicals in such a way as to favour their deterioration. But 
it is not of these fairly obvious common-sense economies that 
the present writer would speak. Не has in mind the utilising 
of odds and ends that usually are thrown away as of '' no use.” 
For instance : 

(1) Old Celluloid Films, i.e., spoiled film negatives. Clean off 
the gelatine coating by the aid of warm water and a nail-brush. 
Then you have some damp-proof sheets which may well be put 
behind printing paper in contact with the negative in the 
printing frame. Such damp-proof backing is always advisable, 
and in the case of platinotype paper is essential. 

(2) Paraffin Candle Ends.—These may be collected, melted 
up in an earthenware jam-pot, and the hot liquid strained through 
fine canvas or coarse muslin previously made quite warm. We 
now have a medium which is useful as a waterproof varnish for 
labels. It makes also a good luting for corks in bottles con- 
taining hygroscopic substances, such as caustic potash, or 
substances attected by air, such as soda sulphite. It is a good 
tip to saturate corks with paraffin wax by first making the corks 
quite warm, and then plunging them into melted paraffin, and 
keeping them pushed down into, i.e., below the surface of the 


paraffin, until the solution cools, and is so drawn into the pores 
of the corks. Tissue paper also may be saturated with melted 
paraffin. If then we put a piece of such paper between an 
ordinary cork and the bottle neck we get a good airtight joint. 
This paper tip applies only to bottles with solid contents, 
but for liquid contents, the waxed corks just mentioned are 
suitable. 

(3) Broken Plates.—While loading the camera a plate may 
slip out of one's fingers апа “ go smash ” on the floor. Pick 
up any bits not less than postage stamp size, and put them 
into an empty plate box. А bit of such plate placed in the 
fixing bath gives one a very good idea as to how it is working. 
When fixing plates or films one can see this directly, but when 
hxing prints there is not much to be seen in this way. Here 
comes in the help of the bits of broken plate. 

(4) Fogged Plates. Plates that have gone stale or been 
light fogged but not developed come in very usefully in the 
way of making colour screens for special purposes. The un- 
developed plate is thoroughly fixed and as thoroughly washed 
as though it were a faultless and cherished negative—and dried. 
It is then cut up into the required size for colour screen. Pieces 
of the required size are immersed, dry, into the selected dye bath 
for say ten minutes, then dipped for a second or so in clean 
water, and set up to dry. Various strengths of colour can be 
controlled by varying the time in the dye bath and strength 
of dve bath. Two dyed plates may be bound up lantern-plate 
fashion, film to film. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
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Camera, etc. 
(1) What sort of camera and lens should I get 
for all-round work, particularly landscape and 
portrait? (2) What size of plate should I 
require to give good enlargements 36 in. by 
36 in.? (3) Can I use negative paper for 

enlarging just like plates? A. W. (Preston). 

For enlarging to 36 by 36 or some such 
‘size the negative should not be less than 
half-plate, i.e. 64 by 41. Enlarging this 
five diameters would give you а picture 
about 33 by 24, or six times would give 
you 39 by 284. If you are particularly 
anxious to get a more square-shaped 
picture, perhaps а 5 by 4 plate might 
‘suit you. This at six diameters would 
give you 30 by 24, or seven diameters 
35 by 28. It is, however, very seldom 
that one wants a square size for pictorial 
purposes. The camera should be of the 
‘stand type, with square bellows, reversing 
back, swing back, and rising front. You 
will find a lens of focal length a little 
Over the length of the diagonal (corner 
to opposite corner) of the plate a generally 
suitable size. The lens should be free from 
astigmatism. Such lenses have various 
names, e.g. stigmatic, holostigmat, anas- 
tigmat—all implying the same thing. 


Paper negatives can be used for enlarging, 


ibut in practice glass plates or films are 
greatly to be preferred for several reasons 
anto which we need not now enter. 


Colouring Prints. 
I wish to colour prints, using B. and W.'s 
‘photographic stains. I am informed that gum 
"lamar in benzol may be used to protect the 
parts not required to be stained, etc. 
F. W. Н. (St. Leonards). 
Why not apply the colours locally by 
means of a brush? There seems to be 
no real necessity for taking the trouble 
to use a protecting varnish, and then 
removing it. Possibly in removing it 
you would also remove the colour stains. 
Stops, etc. 
How can I find the F value of the stops in my 
camera? There are three magnifiers marked 
4, 10, 18, and a position marked 8 but with no 
magnifier. Is there any way of ascertaining the 
speeds of the shutter? W. H. C. (East Ham). 
Measure the distance between the lens 
and plate. Let us suppose this to be 
6 inches, by way of example. Then 
measure the diameter of the opening 
in the stop, which we will imagine to be 
} inch. Now divide 6 by 4, і.е. 12. This 
is (practically) the F number of the stop, 
i. e., F/12. A small stop is used (I) to 


cut down the light when this is excessive, 
(2) to give sharper definition, (3) to give 
greater depth of focal field, i.e. to get 
into focus objects at different distances 
from the camera. Probably the numbers 
on the magnifiers indicate the distance 
in feet at which an object and all beyond 
is in focus. As to the pointer at 8 feet, 
this may mean that a magnifier is miss- 
ing, or it may mean that without any 
magnifier all beyond eight feet is in focus. 
Ascertaining the actual speed of a shutter 
requires special apparatus and some 
skill. But various opticians will—or not 
very long ago would—test shutter speeds 
for a small fee. Messrs. Beck, opticians, 
Cornhill, or Messrs. Houghtons, High 
Holborn, might do this for you. 


Postcards. 
(2) How can I obtain postcard prints from 
quarter-plate negatives? Are there any special 
printing frames for this purpose ? 
G. E. (Weaste). 
As to your first question, see reply to 
previous inquirer. We are quite unable 
to say anything useful whatever about 
the possible speeds of your shutter. (2) 
Yes, there are various special printing 


frames for this purpose. Apply to 
Houghtons or any up-to-date dealer in 
photographic apparatus. 


Copying Print. 
I am copying a drawing in various colours. My 
trouble is that I cannot get the contrast I 
desire to secure pure whites, etc. 
H. E. A. (London). 
From details you mention and print 
sent, we should say that your exposure 
of one minute without screen was far 
too long. A few seconds, say four or 
five, would probably be much nearer the 
mark. But as you have to deal with a 
variety of colours, you may find you will 
have to use a colour screen and also a 
panchromatic plate. But first try what 
you can get with the ortho. plate you 
mention, and say a 5-times screen. Expose 
a trial plate in strips. Give the whole 
plate five seconds, push in the slide 
a quarter its length, give another five 
seconds, push in again to half-way, give 
ten seconds, push in again to three- 
quarters its length, and give twenty 
seconds. The several strips will have 
had 5, 10, 20, 40 seconds. Development 
will show you which strip on the negative 
is nearest to what you want. In a case 
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like yours an ortho. plate without colour 
filter is not likely to be much better than 
an ordinary plate. As to printing the 
old negatives, you may be able to re- 
move or reduce at any rate the marginal 
silver stains by rubbing with a bit of 
clean rag and methylated spirit, but the 
other stains we fear are beyond remedy. 


Lens Stops. 

I have a lens with stops marked F/ro, 20, 28, 

40, etc. Will vou please explain these figures, 

and tell me what relation they have to the 

ordinary F figures, etc. ? 

F. W. R. (Manchester). 
Suppose that your lens when in sharp 

focus for a distant object is 5 inches 
from the focussing screen or plate, and 
you have a stop marked F/ro. This 
stop number то tells you that the 
diameter of the stop opening is one-tenth 
the lens to plate distance or focal length 
of the lens. Thus 5 divided into ten 
equal parts gives you } an inch as the 
(approximate) size of the stop opening. 
Similarly F/20 would be } inch and so 
on. Suppose you had a stop marked F/8 
and another F/10. To compare equiva- 
lent exposures with these two stops you 
simply square the stop numbers: in 
this case getting 64 and roo. You may 
take the ratio of 64 and roo as practi- 
cally 6 and 1o, or 3 and 5. Thus with 
F/8 an exposure of 3 seconds would be 
equivalent to 5 seconds with Е/то. On 
these lines you can work out for yourself 
a table giving theequivalentexposures with 
your stops as compared with the more 
usual numbers F/8, 11, 16, 22, etc. We 
do not recognise the trade mark on your 
camera. As you surmise, it is probably 
of foreign origin. 
Gaslight, etc. 

Can a gaslight print be coloured bv placing it 

in coloured inks? Why does the top portion 

of an object appear fuzzy when the rising front 

of my camera is used? W. E. B. (Clifton). 

The paper of the print can thus be 

coloured by such solutions, but this does 
not colour the image. Messrs. Burroughs 
and Wellcome supply special preparations 
for this purpose. Apply to them direct 
for prices, etc. Probably the lens does 
not effectively “© cover" the plate when 
it is raised in the manner you describe. 
But by using a sufhciently small stop 
this“ fuzziness ” can be greatly reduced, 
if not entirely overcome. 
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The Scot Abroad. 


Seldom has a photographic exhibition been noticed as liberally 
as the house show of Scottish work at the R. P. S. I have 
been reading notice after notice about it in the Scottish papers, 
and all of them are gratified that Scotland should be torn up 
һу the roots and suspended in Russell Square. There is, how- 
ever, one note of regret. '' Beyond the names in the catalogue, 
says one writer, '' there is little in the exhibition of a distinctively 
Scottish character." Local influences,“ says another, are 
evidenced rather in the treatment than in the selection of the 
subject." It is rather strange," says a third, that so few 
of the exhibitors have sought their material at home." But, 
bless the simple hearts of these Scottish journalists ! who ever 
heard of the Scotsman staying at home ? It is well known that 
the Scotsman is never at home but when he is abroad, and 
apparently his camera has the same peculiarity. 


Hearty Youngsters. 


The other night I dropped—literally dropped, for although 
the proceedings are lofty, they take place in a basement—into 
the headquarters of the L. and P. It was pleasant to come across 
so many old acquaintances discussing reminiscently the collodion 
process as though the last half century had been wiped out. If 
I want an illustration of the invincible youthfulness of photo- 
graphy, I shall go to the meetings of the L. and P. Every 
member of the audience was an ardent vouth of sixty or seventy, 
with the exception of the honorary secretary and myself, who, 
of course, are both of us well over a hundred. Ostensibly the 
discussion sauntered over the photographic topics of sixty years 
ago, but all those present gave the matter only an indifferent 
attention, and in an undertone of conversation the subject 
that was passed on from one wagging beard to another concerned 
a forthcoming outing on the Essex flats. Ah, well, boys will be 
boys. 


A (Dis) Composition. 

There have always been people who, for some unknown reason, 
have desired to take self-portraits. Possibly they realise how 
limited, after all, is the number of beautiful subjects available, 
and think it a pity to miss this, the most beautiful of all. Of 
the various devices for doing self-portraiture, the most uncanny 
is the firework system. I watched a certain photographer 
trying to get this trick into working order recently. Carefully 
he set the fuse, and while the flame was burning upwards along 
the saltpetred thread to the place where there was a clip which 
on closing would press the bulb, he rapidly composed himself 
for the exposure. But when the firework made its final spurt 
and released the clip, it gave him a little shock which “ dis- 
composed " him at the critical moment. Again and again 
the same thing happened, and every time he gave the inevitable 
start which spoiled his effort. What we evidently stand in need 
of is an invention which can emit a low, soothing musical note 
so as not to increase unduly the nervous tension consequent 
upon the supreme effort in photography. 


The Prize Print. 


There is a beautiful mystery about the way in which prizes 
are won in photographic competitions. On several occasions I 
have sent in far and away the best print for excellence of tech- 
nique, novelty of idea, and artistic feeling, and it has never as 
much as had a mention. One's fortune depends upon the 
wav in which the judge goes to work, and now that I have got a 
little insight into his methods, I shall try again. A print which 
received first prize the other week in a certain competition was 
stated to represent an express train under full steam. The 
judge frankly states that when it was handed to him, and he 
saw it under a strong light, he could not for the life of him 
make out what it was, but subsequently, when he threw it on 
to the table in the shadow, and stared at it for a little while, 
he discovered that it was an express train. I have a most 
delightful fogged trial strip from enlarging, and this I shall 
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send in without delay. It is a thing which will 
grow upon the judge's imagination as he looks 
at it, and no doubt in the course of time he will 
be able to see that it represents a submarine submerged. 


The Hand that Rocks. 


Everybody knows that if the developing dish be not rocked, 
fearful consequences will ensue, threatening the peace of the 
world, but it is not so well known that if the dish be rocked 
too much the consequences are equally fearful. The other 
evening I was shown a negative which had a broad band of less 
density down its centre, and this, the cwner insisted, was due 
to nothing but the over-strenuous rocking which it had received, 
the developer being made to flop over first to one side of the 
plate and then to the other, resulting in the starving in the 
middle. It seemed hardly conceivable that a man could rock 
his dishes with such regularity and rhythm as to get a result 
like this, but I was assured that the thing was actually so. This 
only goes to show, as we have always contended, that married 
men make the best photographers. The gentle art of rocking 
the cradle, not too much so as to daze its small occupant, but 
vigorously enough to send it and the rest of the world into bliss, 
is one of the best of trainings for the manipulation of negatives. 


A Mirror for Your Thoughts. 

' If thought photography is possible," writes a correspondent 
of Light, " why not thought reflection? Certainly, if the 
photographic plate can spot a thought, it ought to be possible, 
by some arrangement oí mirrors, to see one. Perhaps one of 
the parabolic reflectors we heard so much about some time ago 
would answer the purpose. Anyhow, the same writer prophesies 
that it will not be long before the taking of thought pictures 
becomes the vogue. Therefore we know what to expect. Why 
should not the Selborne Society, so busily instituting rambles 
to favoured spots, institute a thought-ramble ? It would be 
a ramble with the brain, of course, not with the legs. The 
meeting would take place in a dark room, and each member 
of the party in turn would concentrate his thought upon some 
object, or work up some emotion, and the others would then 
snap their cameras at him and get the object or the emotion 
on the plate. 


The Innocent. 


An ͤ amateur photographer, as а rule, does not know how to 
fake or to be dishonest in his camera work.“ Hobbies. 


You, upon the word of Hobbies, 

Are not cunning as the mob is, 
You are straight as is a die, 

Combination prints ?—you wouldn't 

Do them, and, indeed, vou couldn't 
Even if you were to try. 
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Should you, at this flattering unction, 
Feel the prickings of compunction 
For your handwork on the neg., 
For development that’s local, 
And procedure equivocal, 
Do not worry, sir, I beg. 


If the shadows you have deepened, 

Or the range of tones have steepened, 
Dabbled in the tempting gum, 

Objects in the background matching 

By the trick that’s called cross-hatching, 
Do not penitent become. 


One sin you have not committed, 
You are here and now acquitted 
Of this black and deadly crime, 
"Тїз the sin of being found out, 
Let your innocency sound out— 
Your correctitude sublime. 
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As mentioned last week, an exhibition of pictorial 
work by Richard Polak, of Rotterdam, is now open at 
THE A. P. Little Gallery, 
52, Long Acre, W.C. 
Most of our readers are 
acquainted with the re- 
markably fine pictorial and technical qualities of Mr. 
Polak's work from seeing examples of it at both the 
Salon and the R. P. S. The present exhibition, however, 
will prove not only attractive to those who appreciate the 
perfection of the photographic image when rendered by 
correctly exposed negatives and platinotype prints of 
outstanding quality, but also to those who can under- 
stand and value picture making when set about deliber- 
ately by an artist who employs photography as his 
means of expression. Visitors to The A. P. Little Gallery 
who remember the fine collection of work exhibited 
there a short time ago by Guido Rey, of Turin, and who 
enjoyed the beautiful series of little pictorial gems pro- 
duced by the Italian worker, will equally enjoy these pro- 
ductions of a Dutch photographer who is undoubtedly 
destined to loom large in the world of pictorial photo- 
graphy in the future. Sixty framed examples of Mr. 
Polak's latest work are on view, and next week we hope 
to reproduce one or two of them, with a review of the 
collection. The exhibition should have a further interest 
for visitors to Long Acre, Mr. Polak having written 
us to the effect that copies of his pictures are for sale, 
and if any are sold, the proceeds are to be handed over 
without deduction to the British Red Cross Society. 
We hope this generous offer will be taken advantage of. 
The exhibition is open daily from 1o a.m. to 6 p.m., 
Saturdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m.; admission is free. 


ооо 

In August last the possibility of a shortage in photo- 
graphic chemicals caused somewhat of a scare among 
chemical buyers, and for a time, owing to 
this and various other causes, the price of 
hypo went up by leaps and bounds, eventually 
returning to about double the price charged 
for it before the war. We have now been advised by a 
leading wholesale house that there is again a possibility 
of a considerable rise in the price of hypo, activities in 
chemical manufactories being diverted into other chan- 
nels connected with the war. It behoves the photo- 
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grapher, therefore, to exercise economy when making 
up his fixing baths. А little more care devoted to exact 
weighing or measuring of the necessary quantities, and 
the use of metabisulphite of potash or other means of 
producing an acid bath, are recommended. 


өөө 

Опе of the war books published not long ago, 
entitled Naval Occasions," pictures for us the arrival 
of mails for the Fleet, and tells us, 
A LINK WITH among other things, how “the Flag 
HOME. Lieutenant retired to his cabin like a 
dog with a bone, and became engrossed 
with closely written sheets that enclosed several 
amateur snapshots. One or two portrayed a slim, fair- 
haired girl in tweeds; others a black spaniel. The Flag 
Lieutenant studied them through a magnifying glass, 
smiling.” This is not altogether a fancy picture, and we 
imagine that something like it happens every day, both 
in the Fleet and in the Expeditionary Force. If the 
British public has discovered itself to Бе a letter writer 
—nearly half a million letters go to our men in France 
every day—it is also, we believe, discovering itself to be 
an amateur photographer, for not a few of those letters 
carry snapshots of friends and home scenes.  Land- 
scape photography, as a result of the war, has found 
itself brought up against certain limitations, but 
domestic photography, on the other hand, has dis- 

covered new opportunities. 
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The fact that at any moment an incendiary bomb may 
obliterate some precious example of architecture renders 
all the more valuable the 
records of old buildings 
which have been accumu- 
lated by photography. 
Speaking at the close of a lecture at the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society on the fourteenth century buildings of 
England, the Chairman (Mr. W. B. Ferguson) said that 
forty years ago, when he was a student at Oxford Uni- 
versity, and was doing photography, he had the advan- 
tage of a personal acquaintance with Ruskin. As a rule, 
Ruskin had the very poorest appreciation of anything 
photographic, but he would, nevertheless, admit that 
photography was the very best thing for one purpose, 
namely, that of rendering visible to large numbers of 
people the details of architecture. 


o 0 98 

Dr. Nobel's annual Peace Prize, whose announce- 
ment causes such flutterings in literary and scientific 
circles, reminds a correspondent that 
its founder—the inventor of one of the 
most frightful explosives known—was a 
passionate lover of pictures. He did not 
buy them, however. His was a more sensible plan—pace 
the artists. He used to hire pictures, fill his walls with 
them, and when he was tired of one batch he exchanged 
them for another. This method of enjoying and study- 
ing the masterpieces of the world’s art might, in modi- 
fied form, be commended to photographers and photo- 
graphic societies. Two or three choice sets of the *vorks. 
of the best photographers could easily be circulated 
round the country, hanging for a month or so at each 
resting-place, and then giving way to a fresh selection. 
We might even sce the Salon on tour. In fact, we have 
heard rumours of something of the sort being under- 
taken in the autumn. 
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HE element of 

shadow in a 

photograph 15 
one which some 
people might think 
to be very subordinate, seeing 
that the medium which produces the 
‚Ка А. photograph 15 light. Мг. J. W. Gordon, 
K.C., who gave an interesting address on 
this subject before the London and Provincial Photo- 
graphic Association a few nights ago, contended, on the 
other hand, that a photograph is really built up, not of 
lights, but of shadows. Shadow is the structural element 
of all pictures which are formed in the eye, the reason 
being that, apart from such a subject as the starry 
sky or its equivalent, we always see illuminated objects 
against illuminated backgrounds, and therefore our 
visual impression is that of the shadow of the outline. 
It is strange that the same thing should hold good in 
the case of the camera, because the picture in the eye 
is the result, not so much of the image which is formed 
on the retina as of the 
interpretation of that image 
which we construct for our- 
selves. Nevertheless, exactly 
the same principle does hold . 
good; we find that not 
only are the visual impres- 
sions of objects built up of 
their shadows, but also that 
in the case of the camera it 
is by means of shadows 
that the bright parts of 
objects are delineated. 

Mr. Gordon proceeded to 
demonstrate the elementary 
fact that for the best con- 
ditions of image formation, 
the image-forming aperture 
must be small, and for the 
best conditions of illumina- 
tion the aperture must be 
large. With each reduction 
of the iris diaphragm there 
was more and more shadow, 
with corresponding gain 
in the definition of the 
image. In the case of the 
camera this difficulty was 
surmounted by the lens, 


ON PICTURE BUILDING. 
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which enabled one to combine the advantage of large 
aperture for illumination with the advantage of small 
aperture for definition. In the pinhole the necessary 
contraction was arrived at by cutting down the aperture ; 
in the lens, by condensation. Bv the latter method 
one preserved the volume of illumination and at the 
same time got the definition. Y 

The way in which a picture was formed was by 
representing every single point upon the object plane 
by an anti-point upon the image. It might be said 
plausibly that the photographic image was produced 
by the light which went off from the object, but the 
amount of light which could emerge was determined 
by the lens aperture. Only vaguely and inaccurately, 
although intelligibly, could it be said that the light 
which passed from the object through the aperture 
was condensed by the lens upon the image. But this 
could not take place without the element of shadow. 
It was as true of the lens picture as it was of the visual 
image that by the introduction of the element of shadow 
the picture was defined. The theoretical explanation 
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Photograph and Photo-Sketch of Miss Mary Ryan. The Photo-Sketch shows wash-drawing effect in drapery 
and background and the raising of high lights in the drapery by a little work on the copy negative. 
See article on Photo-Etchings and Sketches” on p. 477. 
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involved the phenomenon of diffraction. In the photo- 
graph we did not detect the shadow elements except 
in those cases in which we actually had shadow; never- 
theless, the picture that we saw was made up of elements 
which we did not see. In the case of the photographic 
camera, therefore, one had to deal with two things: 
first of all with the shadow which properly belonged 
to the picture, and was the result of outline in the 
object, and, in the second place, shadow which be- 
longed, not to the pictüre, but to the optical system, 
and was the result of diffraction. Shadow in both these 
forms entered into the picture. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gordon showed some examples 
of shadow effects produced artificially. А photograph 
was taken in the ordinary way ; from the negative a 
positive was made, and negative and positive were 
placed together until the one practically cancelled the 
other, though it was curious that it was impossible 
completely to cancel the shadow. The positive and 
negative were then slightly shifted in relation to one 
another, thereby rendering the natural shadows very 
emphatic. In one subject—that of the hand and arm 
of a violinist —Mr. Gordon carried this effect as far as 
it would go, reducing the picture from a photograph 
to a mere drawing, and even to an impressionist sketch, 
playing variations upon it by causing the positive or 
negative element to preponderate to varying degrees. 
Those, of course, he said, were exaggerations, but the 
shadows thus produced artificially and for the purposes 
of demonstration had an artistic value, seeing that by 
such means the worker could realise those conditions 
of illumination and of development and printing under 
which the shadows became most effective. 


AN EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS OF WELL-KNOWN 
PEOPLE AT THE WELLINGTON GALLERY. 


N interesting little exhibition of camera portraits of well- 

known people, by Miss Compton Collier, was opened cn 
June 7 at Messrs. Wellington and Ward's Gallery, 101, High 
Holborn, W.C. The portraits, seventy-six in number, are all 
straightforward and convincing likenesses of celebrities in every 
rank of life—the church, the stage, art, literature, music, science, 
and politics are well represented— and in each case Miss Collier 
has made the studies in the homes of the sitters. For this 
reason they possess a naturalness and lack of '' pose " that is 
very attractive and well worth the attention of all amateur 
portrait photographers. The portrait of Mr. Bernard Partridge, 
the well-known Punch artist, which forms the frontispiece to 
the little catalogue, is particularly successful, and among others 
that call for attention for their good qualities as photographs 
are the portraits of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, Sir George Frampton, Arthur Rackham, John Hassall, 
the Hon. John Collier, Sir Frederick Bridge, Sir E. Ray Lan- 
kester, C. Haddon Chambers, Sir Gilbert Parker, the late Tom 
Gallon, Barry Pain, Sir Henry Lucy, Justin Huntly McCarthy, 
Maurice Hewlett, Miss Eva Moore, Miss Lilian Braithwaite, 
Miss Wish Wynne, and Miss Marion Terry. 

The whole of the pictures are testimony to the excellence 
of the Wellington B.B. paper upon which they have been made, 
and further attractiveness is added to the portraits by the fact 
that each bears the autograph of the sitter. The collection has, 
therefore, an enhanced value for the visitor. The exhibition 
is in aid of the British Red Cross Society. Admission is free— 
daily from 12 till 6, the exhibition remaining open until June 19. 

_— 


Trooper J. J. А. de Whalley, 18, Brandram Road, Lee, S. E., 
is the winner of the “ Ensign " Roll-film Competition for May. 
Houghtons, Limited, offer a four-guinea hand camera every 
month for the best negative on '' Ensign" film. The entries 
close on the'third of the month. Entrance is free, and a com- 
petition form is enclosed with every spool of “ Ensign " film. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


DISTILLED VERSUS ТАР WATER.—While the use of distilled 
water for making up photographic solutions is never a dis- 
advantage, it is not indispensable in all cases. Distilled water 
costs threepence or fourpence a gallon, and there is always a 
floating deposit on the jar or carboy. Beginners who may be 
in doubt as to when distilled water must be used, and when 
tap water may safely be substituted, will find the following 
guide useful:—Salts of gold, silver, mercury, and uranium 
should always be dissolved in distilled water, otherwise un- 
desirable chemical reactions will take place between these salts 
and the impurities that are always present in natural waters. 
Some of the potassium salts—the oxalate and permanganate, 
for instance—require pure water as a solvent; and the same 
applies to red prussiate of potash (or potassium ferricyanide). 
For other purposes tap water will answer the purpose quite 
well. Of course, if a solution ts made up for use as a test reagent, 
distilled water should be employed, no matter what the in- 
gredients may be.—H. J. R. 


* * * 


COMBINED FIXING AND TONING OF P.O.P.—The advantages 
and convenience of fixing and toning in one operation are, 
like Euclid’s axioms, obvious, and, therefore need no demon- 
stration, if—and here is the crux—the toning and fixing come 
to a desired consummation at the same time. But sometimes 
it happens that we reach a certain tone (colour) at such an early 
stage of the proceedings that one greatly doubts if fixing can 
possibly be complete or safe. Happily we can meet this difficulty 
by using a supplementary fixing bath of hypo cnly—io per 
cent. is а safe strength. As soon as the desired colour is reached 
the print may be transferred straight to the bath for, say, ten 
minutes. Or, if preferred, the print can be first fixed in this bath, 
lightly rinsed, and thea put irto the comb:ned bath until the 
desired tone is reached. 

+ ж 

STUDYING LIGHTING WITH А Lamp.—The mode of studying 
the varied effects of light and shadows upon the face by means 
of the light from an ordinary lamp placed at different positions 
is a very simple and excellent one to determine effects of illu- 
mination. It is open to all who feel sufficiently interested in 
art to give a few minutes to it, exemplifying, as it does, the 
wonderful differences produced in light and shadow effects, 
either making or marring a good countenance. It may be 
objected that this mode of lighting is too strong and too exag- 
gerated, but, of course, we must have a softer and more diffused 
light for portraiture, but the principle is precisely the same 
whether the light be a strong one or a diffused one. It must 
fall from the proper angle.—Bulletin of Photography. 


* + * 


Lost WEIGHTS AND MEASUKES.— Three penny pieces, or ten 
farthings, weigh 1 oz. A ten per cent. solution is easily prepared 
by taking one farthing weight of solid and adding water till 
the total balances three penny pieces. N.B.—Two halfpennies 
are »ot equal in weight to one penny. 


* * * 


REDUCING PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS TO POWDER.—When 
powdering large crystals with a mortar and pestle there is 
likely to be some loss due to fragments flying outside. To 
prevent this a circle of papers should be cut to cover the mortar 
entirely, a hole being made in the centre to accommodate the 
pestle. If the weighing is done before reducing to powder— 
a course that the writer would not recommend—it will be 
necessary to dissolve all the particles adhering to the pestle 
and to the inside of the mortar. Do this in a little water, then 
pour into a larger vessel, where the bulk of the powder has 
been placed for solution, and make up to the required volume.— 
HR. dc 
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Francisco. 
tion rights. 


HOTO-ETCHING, or rather, film- 
etching as it should be called, is 
not properly a photographic process 
at all; for, although photographic 
materials are used in the process of its production, the 
camera is not. The making of film-etchings is in fact a 
real, though simple, method of etching in which photo- 
graphy plays no part save in the printing. Consequently, 
the real photo-etching requires some of the ability of the 
artist in its execution. Being used mainly in the delin- 
eation of imaginative or ideal subjects, it is therefore of 
use only to artists in the strictest sense of the word, but 
this is no bar to its utility. In the photo-etching there is 
combined the photographic image and the work of film- 
etching, two examples of which are reproduced herewith. 
There are a number of effects, effects giving very good 
results, that can be handled by almost any retoucher. 
Nearly all are familiar with those bust portraits of men 
in which the shoulders are rendered in the characteristic 
lines of the etching tool. Even this simple style is often 
handled quite differently by those making it. Some get 
rid of the coat by vignetting at the time of taking the 
portrait or by re-exposing a portion cf the plate. Others 
' opaque the coat out with india ink, lampblack or one 
of the lantern-slide stains. The beginner should simplify 
the work as much as possible by taking his negative with 
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Sin Ade os. 


А Photo-etching—'' used mainly in the delineation of imaginative 
or ideal subjects—requires some of the ability of the artist in 
its execution. 


The following notes on an interesting and novel form of photographic portrait 
work are extracted with permission from our contemporary, Camera Craft, of San 
The author of the articles, Mr. Corydon Snyder, reserves to himself reproduc- 
No doubt some of our readers will like to make experiments on the lines suggested. 
In addition to the examples given herewith, a further illustration will be found on page 475. 
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such a background and in such a way as to offer the least 
problem in the etching. 

This is best done bv posing the sitter before a white 
background and placing immediately in front а white card 
or blotter attached to a head rest or other support so that 
it can be raised or lowered. This card should vignette 
off everything below the head excepting a part of the 
collar and necktie, which should be allowed to show through 
a V-shaped opening cut in its upper side. This should 


A Photo-etching of 1904. 


give a negative with the head surrounded by an almost 
opaque ground, upon which the etching is done. 

Using one of the pencils sold for marking on glass, 
one can make a guide sketch on the glass side of the nega- 
tive so as to determine the most pleasing position of the 
etching line before proceeding to the actual work with 
the knife. Despite the fact that the background is almost 
opaque, these wax-pencil lines on the glass side will be 
sufficiently strong to furnish a guide. 

Having the lines suitably drawn, one has then only to 
proceed to etch similar and additional ones in the dark 
deposit of the gelatine film of the negative, making sure 
that the negative is perfectly dry by well warming it, 
if necessaiv, and doing the etching with the extreme 
point of the etching knife. 

If one is doubtful of his ability to draw a satisfactory 
sketch outline of the body and shoulders, the difficulty 
can be overcome by making a second negative with the 
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A Photo-etching of 1915. 


interposed cardboard removed at the time the original 
vignette is made, and a print from this will assist in the 
proper drawing. 

Should the density in the negative be secured by the 
application of opaque to the film, care should be taken 
not to bring the work toe close up to the face, and then 
do a little blending around the outline of the head and face 
with an ordinary retouching 
pencil so as to av roid too hard 


an outline and a cut-out 
effect. 
Combining the photo- 


graphic image of the face 
with the etched effect of the 
rest of the picture has some 
advantages which should not 
be overlooked. In a photo- 
graphic portrait there аге 
qualities of light and shadow, 
not to speak of likeness, 
which an artist could not ob- 
tain otherwise. Some find it 
not difficult to produce the 
desired etching effect with 
the knife, others find it 
necessary to improve some 
of the etched lines by the 
use of the retouching pencil 
or an opaque pigment along 


their sides, while still others 
experience considerable diffi- 
culty in securing even pas- 
sable results 

Ihe Photo-Sketch is the 


name applied when pencil 
or wash drawing is combined 
with the photographic image 


t o rive a pen il or wash- therefrom. 


Photo-Sketch—produced by working in pencil on a 
plate positive, afterward making a contact negative 
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drawing effect. The technique of these three processes 
may overlap each other, it is true, but, ordinarily speaking, 
they are three distinct processes, each giving its different 
and individual artistic effect. 


The Photo-Etching is sometimes made to overlap the 
Sketch, particularly when it becomes necessary to use a 
positive plate and a new negative therefrom in order to 
have portions blocked out or to otherwise get the desired 
effect without doing all the work on the original negative. 
There are two methods of handling that part of the work 
which gives the '' sketch " effect. One can either do the 
work on a positive plate or on a print from the original 
negative. Of course, a final negative is made in either 
case. 

If the positive plate is to be used, made either by contact 
or through the enlarging camera, it must first have all 
undesired portions blocked out with opaque. To do this 
successfully, one needs some instruction from an experi- 
enced worker in order to avoid hard, sharp lines forming 
the outline of the face and shoulders. The positive plate, 
properly made, will be in the form of an image, with properly 
softened outline, of the portions wanted, the remainder 
being practically clear glass. Upon this clear glass portion 
of the film the desired amount of pencil sketching is done 
after a coating of some good negative vainish is applied. 
Here again a little instruction based upon а properly 
sketched efiect enables one to achieve good results. When 
wash-drawing effects are desired, the positive plate method 
will have ta be abandoned because it is practically impos- 
sible to get the effect of wash colour on the gelatine film 
of the plate. Taking the original negative with the 
undesired properly effaced, a print is made therefrom, 
and on this the desired wash-drawing additions are 
made. 


As a rule the positive plate retains nearly all the bril- 
liancy of the original negative; and, where it is impor- 
tant that this be retained, it is sometimes necessary to 
do the penci! work thereon instead of on a print. On 
the other hand, the flatness caused by copying the print 
is frequently not objectionable, but rather, just the desired 
effect. А slight flattening of the original also gives one 
a chance to strengthen or lift the high lights, if that be 
desired, by work on the final negative. 


Photo-Sketch—made by doing pencil work on print 
and then copying for a new or final negative. The 
most common procedure. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LENSES. 


NEGATIVE 


Ble еевовое ва 


Special to The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News.” 


GOOD deal has been written about ordinary convex 
A supplementary lenses, rather perversely called 
" magnifiers," but comparatively little has been 
said on the subject of concave or negative supplementary 
lenses, which can be fitted on the front of the camera 
lens in the same way as the others. Yet negative lenses 
are often very useful, increasing the focal length and ena- 
bling distant objects to be photographed on a larger scale. 
The following article is intended to explain the precise 
action of a concave supplementary lens and to give a simple 
method by which the effect of any given negative lens, 
when used in conjunction with a camera lens, may be 
readily traced and understood. 
Before that is attempted, it will be necessary to have 
a clear idea of what a concave lens does, and what it 
does not do. For one thing, it does not bring rays to a 
focus, like a convex or positive lens. This is explained 
by fig. r, in which A is a concave lens, while B and C 
are parallel rays of light coming from a distant source, 
such as the sun. Instead of converging these to a point, 
as a convex lens would do, the concave lens causes them 
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Fig. 1. 


'to diverge, as at E and F, and the amount of this divergence 
depends on the focal length of the negative lens. When 
the focus is shorter—that is to say, when the lens is more 
concave—the divergence is greater, and vice versa. 

But, it will be objected, how can one speak of focal 
length if the lens does not bring rays to a focus. Well, 
we arrive at that by imagining the divergent rays E and 
F to be produced backward, as shown by the dotted lines, 
until they meet at С, which is known as the “ virtual 
focus.” The distance of С from the lens is the focal length. 

But how is the focal length to be measured ? An opti- 
cian with a number of test glasses in stock would solve the 
problem by placing different convex spectacle lenses 
against the concave lens, until one is found that neutralises 
the other, giving the effect of looking through a plain glass. 
Then he would know the concave lens to be of the same 
focal length as the convex one that neutralises it. A photo- 
grapher, of course, would not have the test glasses available, 
and must adopt some other way. 

A good method is to take a card about 6 in. square and, 
with a needle or pin, make two small holes in the middle, 
say } in. apart. Another card about the same size is 
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also needed, which should be white. 
lens on the first card, so that it is centrally over the two 
holes, and fix it temporarily in position with wax or stamp 
edging. Now hold the card so that the holes point to 


Place the negative 


Fig. 2. 


the sun, and move the second or white card to and fro 
behind it, until the two little spots of light thrown by the 
lens are just twice as far apart as the holes, as illustrated 
in fig. 2. Then the distance between the lens and the white 
card is the focal length. The reason for this will be readily 
understood by referring again to fig. 1, where it will be seen 
that, when the distance H A from the lens is equal to the 
focal length A G, the width apart of the diverging rays 
E F is exactly twice the width of the parallel beam В С 
entering the lens. If, therefore, we isolate two rays J in. 
apart, these in the same way will be diverged to т in. 
apart at a distance equivalent to the focus. 

Having thus paved the way, the function of a negative 
supplementary lens may be usefully explained. The 
simple geometrical diagrams now to be given are believed 
to be entirely new. They show the exact effect of any 


Fig. 3. 


combination and enable calculations to be made without 
the usual mathematical formula. 

For instance, suppose it is desired to find the combined 
focal length of a convex lens and a concave lens in contact. 
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Draw two parallel lines А B and C D (fig. 3) at any con- 
venient distance apart. Mark off E F equal to the focal 
length of the concave lens, and at E erect a perpendicular, 
EG. Join F Gand produce. From E mark off E H equal 
to the focus of the convex lens, and at N erect a perpendicular 
cutting C D at I and F G produced at J. Mark off H K 
equal to I J. Join G K and produce till it cuts A B in L. 
Then L E is the combined focal length. ‘The measure- 
ments may be either full size or to scale. 

This diagram gives an excellent idea of how a concave 
supplementary lens lengthens the focus of a convex lens. 
Thus, A B represents the axis of the two lenses. Then, 
a concave lens of focal length E F causes parallel rays to 
diverge as at G J. A convex lens of focal length H E 
would bring parallel rays to a focus at H, as shown by the 
dotted line, but, being placed in contact with the concave 
lens, the rays are made to diverge to the extent НК, 


N J E 4H F 
] Fig. 4. 


equal to the amount of divergency I J effected on parallel 
ravs by the concave lens when alone. It is clear, therefore, 
that the altered course of the rays will bring them to a focus 
at L, so that the combined lengthened focus is equal to 
IL. 

Again, suppose it is required to find the focal length of 
a concave supplementary lens which will lengthen the 
focus of a camera lens to a given extent. Draw, as before, 
two parallel lines A B and C D (fig. 3), and mark off H E 
equal to the focal length of the camera lens, also from E 
mark off E L equal to the required increased focus. At E 
erect a perpendicular E G. Join G L, and at H erect a 
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perpendicular cutting L G in K and C D in I, and produce. 
Make IJ equal to KH. Join JG and produce till it 
cuts A B in F. Then E F is the necessary focal length of 
the concave supplementary lens. Obviously the camera 
must have sufficient extension for using the increased focal 
length. 

Circular concave ''spectacle lenses," of almost any 
desired focus, are to be purchased from opticians for a few 
pence. To adapt one, a blackened cardboard cap may be 
made to fit on the front of the camera objective, and a 
round hole is cut in it a little smaller than the diameter 
of the spectacle lens, the latter being then fixed inside 
with a little glue. Sometimes the lid of a large pill-box 
will be just the size. Theseglasses are, of course, uncorrected, 
but if the camera lens is stopped down somewhat, they do 
not injuriously affect the definition, except in the case of 
certain anastigmats. 1 

Thus far it has been assumed that the two lenses are 
in optical contact, a condition seldom obtaining in practice. 
A slight separation, however, which is all there is likely 
to be when the supplementary lens fits on the front of the 
camera lens, will cause but little departure from the calcu- 
lated results. Separation does not mean merely the dis- 
tance between the two lenses, as some imagine, but is 
measured from the node of emission of the first lens to 
the node of admission of the second. The precise position 
of the nodes varies in different lenses, in a manner that 
would need a long technical explanation, and the reader 
who desires further enlightenment on the subject may be 
referred to treatises on optics. For the benefit of those 
who like exactness, a diagram is given which will 
enable one to find the combined focal length of a convex 
and a concave lens with any degree of separation. 

Draw two parallel lines A В and C D (fig. 4) at any con- 
venient distance apart. Mark off on A B a distance ЕЕ 
equal to the focal length of the concave lens. At E erect 
a perpendicular EG. Join FG and produce. From E 
mark off E H equal to the separation, and erect a per- 
pendicular H I. From H mark off H J equal to the focal 
length of the convex lens, and at J erect a perpendicular 
cutting C D in K and F G produced in L. From J mark 
off JM equal to KL. Join I M and produce, cutting 
^ B in N. Then N H equals the combined focus. , 


By E. S. PERKINS. 
Special to“ The A. P. & P. М” 


(See Illustrations on pages 473 and 481.) 


possibilities for pictorial treatment by the photo- 

grapher, and itis probably overlooked by many that 
it is rot at all necessary to get special models, or go to 
the expense of providing classical drapery, etc., in order 
to obtain pleasing results. Of course, for some purposes 
it is necessary to do +0, but they lie outside the scope of 
this article, which merely seeks to show how figures in 
ordinary plain light summer dress may be used to advantage 
in outdoor scttings. 

The vouthful and lithesome figures of girls lend them- 
selves paiticularly well to this class of work, and doubtless 
there are plentv of workers who, while they have suitable 
models available within their own familv circles or amongst 
their friends, have not yet attempted anvthing in this 
direction. 

In outdoor work of this description it is necessary for 
the composition to be so arranged that the model dominates 
the surioundings—in which case the setting should be quiet 
and unobtrusive—or else is made to take quite a secondary 
place. There should be no rivalry between the landscape 
and the figures for the primary interest, and in this con- 
nection it is well to bear in mind how strong the human 
Interest is, and the way the eye seems instinctively to 


C) чын figure studies in sunshine offer abundant 


travel to figures in a picture, no matter how small they are. 

As little actual posing as possible should be done— 
this is apt to cause the models to look wooden—but it 
is an advantage to get them interested in what it is proposed 
to do, leaving them to take their part in quite their own wav, 
when some natural and agreeable poses should result. 
It is sometimes possible to secure very effective pictures 
by taking figures in white dresses against the light. In 
such cases a lens hood is imperative, otherwise clean nega- 
tives are impossible. 

Full exposure should be the aim, under-exposure being 
fatal. At the same time it is possible to go to the other 
extreme. Over-exposure, though a аге fault, should 
be also guarded against, or gradation in the lights will 
suffer, and the rendering of sunshine will be unconvincing. 
A light meter or reckoner 10bs the vital question of exposure 
of most of its terrors, and is strongly advocated. Develop- 
ment should not be carried too far, and quitea thin negative 
is a sine qua non if it is intended for enlarging from on to 
bromide paper. With regard to plates, the best are those 
the worker is most familiar with. Nevertheless, ortho- 
chiomatic plates used with a screen are undoubtedly 
superior to ordinary (1.¢., non-ortho.) plates for the truthful 
rendering of the mellow tones of sunlight. 
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SUNSHINE ON A FOREST PATH. 


BY 
E. S. PERKINS. 


See article on 
preceding page. 
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Maids heard the goblins cry, 
“Come buy our orchard fruits, 


" Morning and Evening 


MRS. С. А. BARTON. 


BY 


Come buy, come buy. 


—Christina Rossetti. 
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BY THOMAS PETTY. 
The original, a toned bromide print (41x 6) was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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A BIT OF OLD BRISTOL BY Р. С. READ. 
The original, a bromide print (5 x 8), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 


It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
Y 3p | 

= s expressed bv corresbandents 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE NUDE. 


Sig,— Being much interested in the above subject, I hoped 
that someone would have come forward ere this with a definite 
proposal for a postal club. Аз nobody else has responded, 
though conscious that there must be many better fitted for the 
work, 1 am willing to do all I can to further the movement. 
Will all your readers, therefore, who are interested in this 
branch of photography, send me their names and addresses 
at their early convenience, so that I mav call a meeting and set 
the ball rolling with as little delay as possible. 

If the response justifies the formation of a club, I am prepared 
to see it safely launched and efficiently carried on, till someone 
more worthy cares to relieve те. — Yours, etc., ARS. 

Kensington. 


Sin, — Re the letter of L. J. B. in your issue of May 31, sug- 
gesting the formation of a postal portfolio club in connection 
with this work, may I point out that the postal authorities do 
not permit the mails to be utilised for the sending of photo- 
graphs of the nature suggested. It would, however, be quite 
possible to consign them by railway or carrier, this being the 
plan adopted by several firms who are at present supplying 
artists with studies from the nude. 

The only instance in which I have known the post office to 
be used resulted in the photographer being prosecuted and 
fined, although the prints sent were of exactly the same character 
as those supplied by other firms per rail without difficulty. 
Verb. sap. ! 

May I-say whilst upon this subject that I think one reason 
why more work of this character 15 not done, is the difficulty 
of finding a suitable place for taking these pictures. One can 
hardly take them in one’s garden (it is always overlooked), and 
the lighting of the average room is extremely trying and un- 
suitable. Why does not some enterprising photographer offer 
a studio for hire? I am sure many an amateur would be glad 
to take advantage of it at a charge of a few shillings for an 
afternoon. A club such as that suggested might very well 
make this one of its objects, and also arrange for the services 
of models, as is done in other art schools where drawing 15 
taught from the model, and instruction might be given occa- 
sionally in the leading principles involved. 

There is no doubt that a club of this kind would be welcomed 
by many, and I feel sure it would be well supported if a start 
could be made.— Yours, etc., F. W. B. 

Croydon. 


Six. — Though I have never in my life taken a photograph of 
the nude, I am enormously interested in the subject, since I 
have spent much time and study upon the human figure, both 
in life and in statuary. 

This the highest form of Nature photography (for is it not 
photography of Nature's master-product ?), has been much 
neglected by amateurs and professionals alike; and this is 
quite natural, since it is Nature photography and portraiture 
combined, and it embraces the difficulties of both, and many 
others besides. 

One difficulty, as a previous correspondent pointed out, is 
the shyness of models (non-professional, of course). It is quite 
true that the average man does not like to have his photograph 
taken in '' his birthday clothes." And he has good reason too ; 
his body is rarely presentable, much less pictorial. This is my 
first point; photography of the nude will awaken people to 
the noble beauty of a well-developed body, and the ignoble 
ugliness of the round-shouldered, pot-bellied form of to-day. 
They will also realise what a true mirror the body is of the 
subject's character. It reveals almost more than the face 
itself. 

Another point I want to make is, that, in my opinion, and I 
believe in that of many others, the male form 15 superior in 
pictorial merit to the female. I think all who give careful 
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consideration to the subject will eventually come to this con- 
clusion. At first sight one is inclined to the opposite view. 
Apart altogether from this view, which is, after all, solely an 
opinion, there are two things in favour of the male model: (1) 
it is much easier to dissociate the theme from any suggestion 
of sensuality, so difficult in the female; and (2) men usually 
have better muscular development, due to their freer life and 
emancipation from hampering skirts and body-crushing corsets. , 
Of course, female muscular development is never like the male ; 
the muscles themselves do not actually show, as in men, but 
nevertheless a well-developed woman is, next to man, God's 
most beautiful creation. Probably the best male models are 
men or youths who have done a moderate amount of gymnasium ; 
unfortunately, many of these carry their development to an 
ugly extreme. The development of runners, cyclists, foot- 
ballers is frequently too much specialised to be harmonious. 
But men and women swimmers usually have perfect all-round 
symmetry. 

One of the nicest photographic nudes I have seen lately is 
The Spirit of the Mist," by Kate Smith, in last year's Photo- 
grams.''— Yours, etc., R. L. 

Coventry. 


Royal 
received, the following have been elected Fellows of the Society : 
Marcus A. Adams, Colin N. Bennett, Edwin Tranter Butler, 
George Bellamy Clifton, James Wilson Ogilvy, and Walter E. 
Stoneman. 


Photographie Society——Out of seven applications 


The West Kent Scientific Society is the new name by which 
the West Kent Natural History, Microscopical and Photographic 
Sections will be known in future. 


Owing to the increased cost of production, the manufacturers 
of photographic printing papers announce an advance in prices. 
In most cases the popular 6d. and 15. packets will be retained, 
but the contents will be reduced. 


Johnson's Monthly Competitions.—The June prizes are offered 
for the best photographs of a cottage, with or without figures. 
Prints may be of any size and by any process. Entries close 
on June 30. Readers should apply to Messrs. Johnson & Sons, 
23, Cross Street, Finsbury, E. C., for full particulars of this series 
of monthly competitions. 


Steamer Trips between Oxford and Kingston.—Messrs. Salter 
Bros., Ltd., announce that their popular service of steamers 
on the Thames commenced on May 20, and combined trips 
in connection with the G. W.R., L. and S.W., and S. R. R. will be 
continued as usual. For full particulars as to tours, fares, etc., 
application should be made to Messrs. Salter Bros., Ltd., Folly 
Bridge, Oxford. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey.—In addition to the 
usual quarterly dividends of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding Preferred Stock, 
and of 23 per cent. (being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum) 
upon the outstanding Common Stock payable on July Ist, the 
directors of the Eastman Kodak Company of New Jersey have 
declared an extra dividend of 21 per cent. upon the Common 
Stock, all payable on July Ist to stockholders of record on 
june 12th. 


„The Photographic Red Book.’’—The year book issued by the 
Affiliation of Photographic Societies, and known familiarly 
as the Red Book," has just been issued for 1915-16. Its 
contents include notes on the benefits and privileges accorded 
to affiliated societies, list of lectures available for circulation, 
names of gentlemen willing to give personal demonstrations 
or lectures, particulars of each of the affiliated societies, etc. 
Owing to the present war conditions it has been thought advisable 
to omit the gazetteer of places of interest for the photographer 
in various parts of the country, which has been given in previous 
issues. For the same reason the list of places in and around 
London where the production of the “ Red Book serves as 
a permit for the photographer is shorter than usual. Members 
of affiliated societies should see that they obtain a copy of the 
annual from their respective secretaries. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 

Home Workers. 
E Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of а 
AM f novel description by readers of THE A. P. AND Р. N. are invited 


for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


HOW TO MAKE А YELLOW LENS-CAP. 


S lenses vary so much in size, great 
difficulty is often experienced in 
obtaining a yellow cap of the right size 
when making use of one’s own camera 
and lens for enlarging purposes, in con- 
junction with an enlarging lantern of 
this type. Some time ago this was the 
writer's experience, which created a 
necessity for inventing a way out of the 
difficulty. The remedy which was even- 
tually tried of making a home-made cap 
has since proved very satisfactory in use. 
The foilowing constitutes the working 
data, and the under-named materials 
were made use of in forming the cap: a 
piece of stout black paper, such as em- 
ployed for packing bromide paper, a 
piece of thin cardboard, and a small piece 
of yellow tinting gelatine. For the 
benefit of enquirers mention might be 
made that yellow tinting gelatine 15 often 
sold in small sheets of 10 by 8 in. for three- 
pence. To commence with, a strip of 
cardboard 4 in. wide was cut, and also 
several strips of black paper of the same 
width. If preferred, lantern-slide bind- 
ing strips can be made use of for this 
purpose, instead of cutting the strips of 
black paper. Off the } in. strip of card- 
board a piece was cut of sufficient length 
for both ends to just meet when placed 
round the lens mount. One strip of 
black paper was then laid out flat on the 
work bench, and on one side only a coat- 
ing of glue was applied. With both ends 
touching, the piece of cardboard was 
then placed on the glued side of the black 
strip, and then rolled and pressed into 
contact, as shown on the plan A. In 
the same manner several other strips 
were treated, so as to form, when com- 
pleted, a ring of about } in. thick. When 
the ring was completed, and sufficient 
time had been given for the glue to dry, 
the ring was laid on a piece of glass 
paper, and all roughnesses rubbed off on 
the front and back edges of it. Next, 
a square piece of gelatine, a trifle larger 
than the diameter of the cap's ring, was 
cut off the sheet. This square of gelatine 


was laid on a perfectly clean support. 
The cap's ring was then taken in hand, 


and sufficient but not excess of glue was 
brushed over, the edges on one side only 
of the, ring. The ring was then laid 


and photographs. 


(glued edges downwards) dexterously on 
the square of gelatine, and a light weight 


placed on the upper edges of the ring. 


In this position all remained for a time 
to allow the glue and gelatine to harden. 
When the gelatine adhered firmly to 
the cap’s ring, a pair of sharp scissors 
were made use of for trimming off by 
degrees the superfluous margins of 
gelatine. H. W. H. 


— . — 


A USE FOR PLATE-BOX COVERS. 


M ANY amateur photographers must 
feel the need of some means of deter- 
mining which plate-boxes contain unex- 
posed plates. A simple way out of the 
difficulty is to retain the outer brown 


// 
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paper covering in which the box is 
wrapped. I first attempted to do this by 
cutting with a sharp knife round the line 
AB in fig. 1. The two halves may then 
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be drawn off and replaced as required. 
But some boxes are covered in rather thin 
paper, which soon crumples under this 
treatment. 

A distinct improvement on the first 
method is to cut from corner to Corner, 
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leaving one corner intact as a hinge. Тһе 
result is seen in fig. 2. 


The fault of this method is that it is too 
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loose, and apt to slip off at the wrong 
time. This difficulty is overcome by the 
third method, which I always use with 


complete satisfaction. Fig. 3a shows the 
line where the paper is cut; fig. 3b shows 
the cover half off. 

Care should be taken, in replacing, to 
insert the box in the “pocket " at B first. 
The open corner, A, must be replaced last. 
This will be found quite obvious in prac- 
tice, and need cause no difficulty p all. 


و ے 


CARRIERS FOR SMALLER PLATES IN 
MAGAZINE CAMERAS. 


INCE the rise in price of plates many 
amateur photographers, wishing to 
economise, have had to use less material 
or {forego their hobby altogether. There 
is no reason, however, why these workers 
should not use the next size plate to the 
one their camera takes, and still procure 
as much as wanted. Quarter-plate 
workers сап use 3} by 21 plates with the 
saving of fourpence ve plates, and eight 
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sheets of gaslight or) bromide paper, 
since one gets in а sixpenny packet only 
twelve sheets quarter- plate to twenty 
sheets 3} by 21. From this those workers 
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who cannot now afford to lay out so 
very much money for photography can 
see that there ?s a saving. Of course, 
when using a smaller plate it must be 
borne in mind that one must mask one’s 
view-finder. 

To make the carrier, we take a piece of 
stiff cardboard, of a thickness that will 
allow it to slide not too stiffly nor too 


loosely in our tin plate sheath; cut this 
to the size of plate the sheath takes. 
Cut the cardboard as you would a print— 
i.e., with a knife. The edges must be clean 
cut and straight. Now cut a piece out 
the size of the intended smaller plate 
central with the sheath, next glue two 
pieces of strong black paper down each 
side---these form a rebate for the plate 
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black over, and the carrier is made. To 
fill, just slide your carrier a little way 
down the tin sheath. Now take your plate, 
bend the carrier slightly, and slide plate 
їп the previous cut made. It rests 
against the rebates, and when the rest 
of the carrier is slid down, the plate will 
be found to be held quite firmly. 


FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. 


Yorkshire Federation Excursion. 


The annual excursion of the Yorkshire Photo- 
graphic Union bids fair to be a more important event 
than in anticipation we were led to suppose some 
few months ago, and having regard to limitations 
there is every reason to be glad that the minimum of 
inconvenience will be present. The function will 
be the seventeenth of its kind, and will serve as an 
historic record of a trying period. Fixed for Ilkley 
and Bolton Abbey, on Saturday, June 19, it is 
arranged that members should rendezvous at Ilkley 
in the morning for the full day, and Bolton Abbev 
principally for the half-day possibles, which are 
always the greatest in numbers. Mr. Clough, the 
Federation secretary, has issued a few notes to 
guide the associates and their friends as to what 
they may take and what they mav not do. No 
photography whatever will be allowed by the police 
at Ilkley. There are, however, NO RESTRICTIONS 
against the use of cameras in the grounds of Bolton 
Abbey or in the woods. At the same time, members 
must refrain from using their cameras near railway 
stations or bridges—non-observance of this rulc 
may subject the offender to a certain amount of 
inconvenience, if nothing else. 


Bolten Abbey and its Excursion. 


Most Yorkshiremen know Ilkley and Bolton 
Abbey very well indeed, vet I frequently find 
people who have not visited either of the two places, 
and possibly there are a few photographers who 
have not been there. I don't think a more suitable 
place than Bolton Abl су and woods could be found 
in the whole of Yorkshire for a photographic excur- 
sion, where any number can be accommodate 
socially, and, in particular, photo гары 
Bolton Abbey is famous for its fine ruined priory 
and its beautiful surrounding scenery, woodland, 
river, rivulet and winding footpaths all contributing 
to inake it a Mecca of the pictorialist. The members 
won't miss very much by the embargo that is placed 
on Ilkley against photography, but there is no restric- 
tion on the place as a charming health resort, and a 
bracing walk across the wild and invigorating moors 
will help to stimulate a desire for a good afternoon's 
work at Bolton. IIkley, at present, is a military 
centre, hence the veto of the police. Trains for 
Bolton Abbey leave Leeds 9.5 a.m., r.10 p. m., 
2.10 p.m., and 3.50 p.m. The bulk of the members 
will, no doubt, travel by the whole-day train at 
9.5 a.m. to Ilkley or Bolton Abbev, and the half-dav 
members by the 1.10 p.m. train to Bolton Abbey. 
Mr. Clough will arrangc for guides, etc., if advised 
by secretaries of time of arrival; but most likely 
the 3.10 will be met in any event. 


Belton Priory —what to Look for. 


I said most Yorkshire photographers know Bolton 
Abbey, but there are many who do not know any- 
thing of its history. Bolton Abbey, muore correctly 
called Bolton Priory, is on the banks of the Wharfe, 
and thc extensive and beautiful ruins which 
now form the principal attraction of the place 
were founded at Embsay,a little village north of 
Skipton, by William de Meschines, and Cecilia, his 
wife, in 1120-1, for the canons of the Augustinian 
order. In 1151 their only daughter aud heiress, 
Alice de Romili, wife of William FitzDuncan, by an 
exchange of land with the canons, caused the convent 
to be removed to Bolton, aud the erection of a new 
house was then begun. The buildings (so far as 
they can be traced) coinprised the church, with 
cloisters, and the domestic portions of the monastery, 
on the south. The remains of the church consist 
of a choir of four bays, with a chapel and a sacristv, 
on the south side; transepts, with eastern aisles of 
two bavs, clerestoried nave of four bavs with north 
aisle only, and an incomplete western tower. The 


lower walls of the choir are Transition Norman, 
with an arcading, but this portion of the fabric was 
magnificently rebuilt and enlarged in the fourteenth 
century in the Decorated style; and on the north 
side is a recess richly canopied, said to be the tomb 
of Lady Margaret Nevill, and beneath which was 
found a skeleton. Other tomb slabs were found 
in more or less a state of preservation. The north 
transept is nearly perfect, but the south transept 
retains only its western wall pierced by two windows. 
A stone altar slab with five incised crosses is now 
in the nave. 


The Nave. 


The nave, still, as anciently, the parish church, 
is Early English on the south side, and Decorated 
on the north. Built about 1230, the north aisle 
was added in the thirteenth century, and at the 
east end is a chapel founded by the Mauleverers. 
Memorials to the Morley family and the Lee family 
have also been erected. A raised oak roof was 
restored in 1858, and six windows filled with stained 
glass, by the Duke of Devonshire. Bolton Abbey 
is now one of the seats of the Duke of Devonshire, 
and is a modern mansion constructed to the right 
and left ot the ancient gatehouse of the priory 
which has beeu made to form a dining room, the 
gatehouse standing a hundred yards west of the 
priory church, which is an embattled structure with 
turrets. 


Croydon Camera Club. 


The spring session came to an end on the last 
Wednesday in May, and with it the series of full- 
dress deinonstrations and lectures. During the 
summer the club room is open each Wednesday 
evening for conversational meetings of members. 
Under the present conditions it has been arranged 
to have a short informal demonstration or talk by 
a member on some subject, not necessarily photo- 
graphic, at 9 p.m. each Wednesday ; the object 
being to provide sure distraction from the war topics 
and to obviate the natural tendencies of me:nbers 
to sit discussing them in gloomy groups to the depress- 
ing accompaniment of Plymouth gin aud other 
melancholy beverages. The following fixtures have 
been arranged to the end of July (“ Elementary 
Bookbinding with Home-made Appliances," by 
J. M. Sellors, aid My War Fxperiences in France 
during the Great German Rush on Paris, and 
Afterwards," bv W. Dunniore, will be given later 
on): June 2, Г. J. Terry, “ Orthochromatism ’" ; 
9, F. Ackroyd, '' Night Camping for Photographers 
and Others" ; 16, W. Н. Smith, ‘ Soldering and 
Small Metal Work"; 23, C. Welborne Piper, 
“ Hypo”; зо, J. M. Sellors, Spotting and Finish- 
ing Bromide Enlarzements" ; July 7, B. J. Rose, 
Picture-frame and Passe-partout Making; 14, 
H. C. Inskep, Photographic Sketch Portraits“: 
21. Rev. C. W. Le Warne, Photographic Possi 
bilities in Portugal" ; 25, F. Ackroyd, ‘ Vege- 
tarianism. ' 


A Govan Challenge Shield. 


The Kinning Park Co-operative Society’s Camera 
Club at Govan have issued a fine list of subjects 
for their summer meetings, and instructions appear 
to have been as carefully provided for as the neces- 
sity of selecting suitable places for Saturday rambles. 
The society meets every fortnight on a Wednesday 
in the club-room at 6, Langlands Road, Govan, and 
during summer they intend devoting the evenings 
to assist beginners in all the methods and processes 
of photography. The socicty has received from 
the Educational Committee a handsome specimen 
of a challenge shield it is intendcd should be awarded 
to the best picture hung at the annual exhibition. 
Other prizes will be awarded as in previous exhibi- 
tions. 
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Survey Federation ia the Air. 


I hear there is every probability of a Federation 
being arranged for Survey and Record Societies. It 
will not be quite so easy a matter as the formation 
of a photographic federation in a county area, yet 
co-ordination between societies that are far apart 
and which have oue common object cannot be 
otherwise than a great kelp to the smaller organisa- 
tions in bringing togetber ideas, developments, 
and results. As Mr. Lewis Llovd, the secretary 
of the Midland Photographic Federation and pro 
tem. secretary of the Birmingham society, is a 
moving spirit in the formation, I feel sure this 
potential Federation will go forward. In the mean- 
time Mr. Lewis Lloyd would be glad to get in touch 
with all survey secretaries, and as I am equally 
anxious to see a federation for survey purposes, 
I appeal to the secretaries to write Mr. Lioyd, at 
22, Church Road, Moseley, Birmingham, giving 
him a brief synopsis of their efforts up to date. 
Under the Town- Hall Clock. 

A very Satisfactory state of affairs was disclosed 
at the recently held annual general meeting of thc 
Ealing Photographic Society. Despite the condi- 
tions of the present time, the membership has not 
unduly decreased, and the treasurer holds the 
eminently satisfactory balance of over £26. More 
members are required to maintain the flourishing 
state of the society, and any amateurs residing 
in this neighbourhood will find it distinctly to their 
advantage to communicate with tbe secretary. 
The studio and dark-room at the Ealing town-hall 
are conveniently situated and excellently fitted up. 
The officers for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President, Мг. G. B. Clifton, F. R. P. S.; hon. treasurer 
Mr. J. B. Portway ; and hon. secretary, Mr. P. T. 
Davies, 35, Bond Street, Ealing, W., who will be 
pleased tn give anv further information to intending 
mem bers. 


Edinburgh Rambles. 


The ramble arrangements of the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society for June suggest a good time 
for the members. On Saturday the sth they visited 
the old historic mansion and grounds of Arniston, 
near Gorebridge, and on June 28. arrangements 
are being inade for a visit to Newbattle Abbey, 
near Dalkeith. These grounds are very fine and 
the gardens lovely. There are seme old sundials, 
a Roman bridge, and tree studies in abundance. 
The railway station for the abbey is Eskbank, 
and the train time 2.2 p.m. The Edinburgh socictv 
say these are the only outings they are arranging 
this year, and they have the merit of being free 
from any limitations or restrictions. 


Darwen's Restricted Programme. 

In consideration of the curtailment of railwav 
facilities, the Darwen Photographic Society this year 
has restricted the area of their summer outings. Four 
club rambles have been arranged within walking or 
tram-car distance from the club room (all from two 
to five miles from home). Although business and 
pleasure may not be as usual during this anxious time, 
the committee feel that in a quiet way interest should 
be kept up amongst the members, and in a subdued 
way the photographic flag kept flying, as some of 
the members are helping to keep the country's flag. 
Praise for Huli Officials. 


The Hull Photographic Socicty has decided that 
all members on national service be elected as honorary 
members for the society's coming financial year, 
and that a roll of honour be prepared of such mem- 
bers. Generally speaking, the society has donc 
well during the past year, and at the annual meeting 
Мг. F. Atkinson spoke in warm praise of the ofhcials 
or the care they had taken in the finances of the 
society. Mr. Н. C. Stephenson is the new president. 
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NE cannot look at a miscellaneous 
cy collection of photographs of land- 
scape scenery brought together at random 
without noticing that quite an appreciable 
proportion of them include the element 
of water in the form of lakes, rivers, 
waterfalls, streamlets, the sea, etc. Here 
are three typical or aver- 
age beginners’ snapshots 
which happened to reach us 
at the same moment from 
three entirely different parts 
of the country. 

Taking example A first, 
merely because it happens 
to be the largest of the three, 
we at once notice a blank- 
paper sky, and a foreground 
expanse of water—if the 
apparent contradiction of 
terms be permitted—of a 
blank-paper character. Now 
while we may in a transient 
moment of extreme leniency 
accept a blank-paper sky 
as a symbol of a cloudless, 
featureless sky, we cannot 
be expected to extend this 
already strained “ blind 
eye " to a blank-paper pre- 
sentation of a large sheet 
of water so near us that we 
cannot ignore its existence. 
In fact, if we ignore this water part, we 
leave out quite the most interesting part. 
Take away the water and we have left 
a number of buildings, etc., of no parti- 
cular interest. It is, of course, true that 
calm, still water acts like a mirror, and 
reflects the sky as well as other objects 
above it. But it should be noted that 
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A.— OLD FLINT MILLS. 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners' Com 


oe or the Advanced Workers 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt wit 


the sky being (wrongly) represented by 
blank paper does not in any way justify 
the water being also represented by 
blank paper. This print (P.O.P.) indi- 
cates a negative over-dense in the high 
lights, the result of over-developing, or 
possibly pyro stained. 

Passing now to example C, the water 
again constitutes a large feature in the 
picture; ie. take away the water and 


the scene would be of very small interest. 
Here the sky (in the print) shows 


a little 


By H. 
From the Weekly Competition. 
indication of cloud and of gradation. But 


as this is not at all strongly marked, it 
may not show much in the reproduction. 
Similarly, the surface of the river is 
broken up by a countless number of tiny 


ripples, which are delicately suggested 
in the print. It is, at any rate, a step 
in the right direction to avoid blank 
white paper for either 
sky or water. But 
— - 

| 
Evans. C.—IN SUMMER 


From the Beginners’ Competition. 
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E. 


TIME. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 
> 


one wants a little more variety of tone— 
of light and shade—a little more indica- 
tion that some parts of the water are 
near and others further away. The 
converging lines of the river bank greatly 
help in suggesting distance, but one 
wants this suggestion duly supported by 
the water between them. 

Turning now to example B, we at once 
notice two things, viz, that the water 
part of the picture here is relatively 
small in area, as compared with the 
other two cases, and also 
that in this case we have 
far more varied interest in 
the way of light and shade. 
It is true that we see a 
small patch of blank paper 
showing where the water- 
pool reflects a bit of bright 
sky, but this is small in 
size, and lends some in- 
terest to the varied tones 
adjoining. 

Now to go back once 
again to one of, perhaps, 
the most important features 
of water in landscape, viz., 
horizontality. One of the 
first things a young child 
learns is that if it tilts up 
its basin of bread and milk 
the contents will flow out. 
The sense of horizontality, 
flatness, levelness comes a 
little later. But these two 
notions, water at rest and 
in motion, are acquired so 
early that they are always subconsciously 
present. 

In B there is a Ле suggestion of a 


Linzing. 


rising plane, here due in chief to the 
negative having been taken from too 


high a view point; but the general sense 


of flatness and horizontality is well 
indicated. Also in this picture we get 
a better suggestion of near and {аг 
planes. 


By J. Butterworth. 
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is at its very best, 
and for the next 
tew weeks the 
opportunities for 
doing high-speed 
work should be 
taken advantage 
of by workers 
who possess focal-plane cameras or 
lens shutters capable of giving very 
brief exposures. Many people imagine 
that high-speed photography means 
photographing such subjects as express 
trains, motor cars racing, or horses 
jumping over hurdles, but a great deal 
of work requiring rapid exposures 
may be done at home in a quiet way, 
and those workers who have a garden 
of fair size and can invite a few children 
into it may get ample material for 
the exercise of their skill. The illus- 
trations are taken at random from 
plates exposed one afternoon about 
4 o'clock, when a good deal of the 
parden was in the shadow of trees. 


Fig. 1. 


They show various points which are 
satisfactorv, and others which should 
be avoided, and we may consider 
some of them in detail. 


UST now the light 


FOCAL-PLANE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


From the technical point of view 
they are all rather under-exposed, 
this being noticeable in the loss of 
quality or gradation in the shadows. 
The lens was used at an aperture of 
F/4.5, and the plates were an ultra- 
rapid brand, the focal.plane shutter 
exposure being 1-150thof asecond. To 
secure well-exposed negatives under 
the conditions of lighting, an exposure 
of 1-50th of a second would have been 
necessary. On the other hand, some 
of the prints show distinct signs of 
movement of the figures, particularly 
where a figure is rather nearer to the 
camera, is moving across the line of 
sight and has been moving more rapidly 
at the moment of exposure. These 
conditions occurred in fig. 1, and the 
figure of the tallest girl shows slight 
blur everywhere, while one foot is 
blurred considerably. From this it 
will be seen that we must effect a 
compromise, as was indeed done in 
this instance. To have shortened the 
exposure would have meant more 


under-exposure; to have given fuller 
and better exposure would have meant 
more blur. We were already using 
the biggest lens aperture and the most 


rapid plate, so that we could only 
share the deficiency and put up with 
a little blur and a little under-exposure. 
Had the exposures been made earlier 
in the day, when the sun was shining 
more fully on the lawn and the inten- 
sity of light was greater, better 
exposure would have resulted, and the 
shutter might have been speeded up to 
the 1-250th of a second. Or, on the 
other hand, out of a number of 
exposures we may reject those which 
happen to show a seriously blurred 
figure. Or the print may be trimmed 
down so as to cut off the blurred figure. 
Fig. 1, for instance, might be so 
trimmed as to exclude the little group 
on the-right, leaving the two sinaller 
groups only. This is unfortunate, 
however, as one of the figures in this 
right hand group is very satisfactory. 

Notice, too, that the lighting in 
fig. 1 is from the side, and so there is 
some modelling in the light draperies. 
Fig. 2 is not so good in this respect, 
the light falling flatter on the figures. 
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Fig. 2. 


Here too the patch of sunshine on 
the hedge in the background forms a 
very distracting element. As a result 
we have the foreground and sides of 
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the print quite uninteresting. Enlarge- 
ment of the central portion of the 
negative would, to a great extent, 
get over these difficulties. 

Fig. 5 gives some idea of the effect 
to be obtained by enlarging onlv the 
centre of the negative. The grouping 
of the figures is different from that in 
fig. 2, but the general effect is similar. 
The print gains in eftect because of thc 
cutting off of the spotty upper portion, 
the chestnut blossom and little patches 
of sky in fig. 2 forming distractions. 
It is also worth noting how the patch 
of sunlight in fig. 2 suggests a stage 
lighting, picking out the figures as it 
does and illuminating just a bit of 
the background. 

When tackling such subjects as 
these, one must usuallv leave children 
to their own devices. Very little 
can be done in the wav of suggesting 
arrangements and so on. When these 
exposures were made, great enthusiasm 
was being shown for dancing bare- 
footed on the lawn, but the particular 
evolutions were left entirely to the 
children themselves. Even when the 
worker is gifted with a very quick eye 
for picturesque groupings it will b» 
found that the 
re - arrangements 
are so very rapid 
that what comes 
on the plate is 
often quite dif- 
ferent from what 
was seen when 
the trigger was 
released for the 
exposure. 

We have pointed 
out the increased 
risk of blur when 
figures are verv 
near to the 
camera, but the other extreme should 
be avoided also. Fig. 3 shows a 
rather tangled vroup, forming little 
more than a spot in the centre of the 
print. There would be less objection 
to such a small group if the surround- 
ings were not so dark, the sunlit 
figures forming the high lights of the 
picture. When, however, the group 


Fig. 5. 
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is an isolated 
patch and the 
foreground is so 
dark, and evenly 
dark, a tone, the 
effect is not at all 
satisfactory. 
The reflex 
camera is per- 
haps the most 
convenient for 
work of this 
kind, as focussing 
may be done 
according to cir- 
cumstances , and 
with more  ac- 
curacy than by 
scale. Even with 
the reflex con- 
siderable care is 
needed to get 
good crisp defini- 
tion on the principal figures at so large 
an aperture as F/4.5. In any case, 
and whichever type of camera is 
employed, exposures should be made 
as far as possible when the figures are 
more or less in one plane. To have 
some figures much nearer to the camera 


Fig. 4 


than others will almost certainly 
mean that the more distant ones 
will be out of focus if sharp definition 
is obtained on the nearer ones, for a 
lens working at F/4.5 has only very 
little depth of focus. It will be 
noticed that in one or two of the 
illustrations some of the further-off 
figures are not very sharp for this 
reason. | 


The development of the 
plates requires careful con- 
sideration if the most 15 
to be made of the exposures. 
Over-development must be 
avoided, cr harsh high lights 
will be obtained. Perhaps 
a dilute developer with 
a little potassium bromide 
added to prevent fos will 
give the best result, and 
if the deepest shadows are 
kept quite clear and the 
negative should prove in- 
sufficiently strong, it may 
be intensified satisfactorily 
by the chromium method. 
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Fig. 3. 


But above all, fog must be prevented, 
or all the more delicate gradations in 
the shadows will be buried. Any 
forcing of development bv adding 
excess of alkali must for this reason 
be avoided. 


If enlarged prints are to be made, 
the grain of the negative should be 
as fine as possible. Too rapid a de- 
velopment often gives a coarse grain, 
while slow development, obtained with 
a dilute, slightly restrained solution, 
tends to fine grain. Slow development 
has one disadvantage in that the plate 
is exposed fora longer time to the light 
ef the developing room. The dish 
should be provided with a cever, and 
the plate examined as little as possible 
during development. Nothing is to 
be gained by frequent examination, 
and if the first plate of a batch of 
exposures is developed by examination, 
while noting the time of development, 
the remainder may be developed 
bv time, and almost without making 
any visual examination at all. If 
it is at all likely that the negatives 
will require intensification, great care 
must be taken in fixation, and it is a 
good precaution to fix in a second 
and freshly made hypo bath for five 
minutes. More stains occur in the 
process of intensification through im- 
perfect fixation than from any other 
cause, if we exclude downright careless 
and dirty manipulation during the 
intensification process itself. 


HAVE you any query or 

point of difficulty in your 
photography ? If so, write to 
the Editor of “The A. P. & 


Р. N., 52, Long Acre, W. C. 
He will help you. 
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A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 

interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 

In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 

other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 

must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 

pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 

MATION will be freely given, and correspondents will 

expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 

i name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 

E^ y: cation). All queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 


Editor, THe AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 


Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


Lens Stops. 
My camera is fitted with 5 in. lens, with stop 
F/8. I have made a supplementary lens of 
12.in. by combining two 24 in. lenses, which 
with the 5 in. lens gives a resulting focal length 
of 31 in. I presume that the original F/8 stop 
is now 5.6? Would the pair of uncorrected 
spectacle lenses cause any great slowing down, 
etc. ? S. G. H. (Swansea), 
Changing the focal length from 5 in. 
to 34 in. with the same stop alters its F 
denomination in the proportion of 3j to 5 
or 7 to 10, or 7-10ths of 8, e. g. 5.6, as you 
quite correctly surmise, and so on with 
the other stop numbers. The two addi- 
tional lenses will absorb some light, and 
also reflect some light; but this is not 
likely to be enough for you to take into 
account, unless you are sailing close to 
the wind in the matter of minimum 
ssible exposure. Do not put the two 
enses in actual contact. You will have 
to find by trial their best position as ncar 
the other lenses as possible. We are 
gratified to learn that the remarks on 
this page have been of some interest or 
service to you. 
Needlework. 
How could I improve accompanying print? I 
intended it for use in needlework by making an 
enlargement on thin bromide paper, fastening 
that on to the material and working over it, ctc. 
A. V. H. (Anglesey). 
As you are more concerned with out- 
line and form than subtleties of light and 
shade, a sharply focussed negative is the 
starting point. This should be developed 
to only a moderate degree. You might 
use your enlargement for a transfer with 
pointed burnisher as stylus and transfer 
paper, or, as you suggest, it could be 
tacked on to the material and worked 
over. We are not very clear from your 
query as to precisely where you find 
difficulty. 


Photo Tinting. | 
I have obtained а set of tints for this purpose, 
but find that when I apply them to the prints 
the paper docs not appear to take them. 
і J. P. D. (Swansea). 
Your query is a little too vague for 
us to diagnose your trouble, as different 
papers (photographic prints) behave dif- 
ferently, according to their various 
natures. Thus platinotype prints readily 
take a watery tint, while collodion 
P. O. P. is quite the opposite. As a rule, 
those who supply tinting solutions for 
this purpose give instructions as to the 
preparation of the print (with ox gall, 


albumen, etc.), or the use of a suitable 
medium. If you gave us fuller parti- 
culars possibly we might be able to offer 
& definite suggestion. 
Stripping. 

I should be obliged if you could tell me how 

to strip a film off a plate so as to reverse it. 

E. W. B. (Norbiton). 

As your negatives are reversed, you 
could get a print right way round by 
printing them by the carbon single- 
transter process. To strip a film, place 
the negative in plain water for ten 
minutes or so, then transfer to water 10 02., 
sodium fluoride 60 gr., sulphuric acid 
40 minims, or citric acid 4 oz. In the 
course of five or ten minutes the film will 
frill at the edges, when it can be en- 
couraged to part company from the plate 
by the aid of a feather or very soft brush 
very gently applied. When the film is 
quite free, wash it in plenty of plain 
water. Then underneath it slip the glass 
that is to support it, turn the film over, 
and arrange it on the glass, and then 
slowly raise the glass and film together 
out of the water, and set up on edge to 
dry. The stripped film expands appre- 
ciably, thus a quarter-plate original re- 
quires a 5 by 4, or, better still, a half- 
plate (63 by 41) piece of glass as a sup- 
port. If it is required to contract it 
again to the original size, this can be 
done by adding sufficient methylated 
spirit to the water in which the floating 
film is mounted on to the second support. 


Various Topics. 
(1) Anti-screen plates are said to reduce hala- 
tion. Do they render backing unnecessary ? 
(2) I have an arrangement for enlarging b 
placing the negative against a window, wit 
reflector outside for daylight. Could I use 
magnesium at night, or an ellipsoid reflector ? 
(3) When Po Eran ink portraits against the 

light, I find it difficult to focus, ctc. 
W. W. (Cockermouth). 

(1) A screened plate does not remove 
the cause of halation, which is chiefly 
due to reflection from the back, bare 
glass side of the plate. But as the screen 
cuts out the ultra-violet rays, which are 
very active though invisible at times, 
the unbacked screened plate does show 
advantages over the ordinary plate. (2) 
You could use burning magnesium 
ribbon (the quantity must be found by 
trial. About an inch or so away from 
the negative fix a sheet of ground glass 
a little larger than the negative. Move 
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the burning metal about in all directions 
up and down, side to side, about 6 inches 
away from the ground-glass diffusing 
screen, all the time the metal is burning. 
If you could fix an incandescent gas 
burner at each side of the negative, you 
could use a curved ellipsoidal reflector. 
But this plan would not be likely to act 
well with magnesium. (3) You cannot 
have your cake, etc. If you point your 
lens straight towards a bright light, flare, 
general or local, is inevitable. The lens 
itself becomes a secondary source of 
illumination, if any bright light falls 
directly on or into it. The only prac- 
ticable thing to do is to have the light 
just oblique enough to miss falling 
directly on to the lens. A lens shade is a 
great help in this respect. 


Iron Printing. 
(1) I have used the iron process successfully 
and got splendid results, but cannot fix the 
rints, etc. (2) Is the amidol developer for 
Diomide and gaslight papers the same strength ? 

T. P. (Bradford). 

As there are several iron printing 
processes, we are quite in the dark as 
to the process you are using. Some 
workers use the same amidol formula 
for gaslight and bromide papers. Others 
use only half the quantity of water for 
gaslight papers, i.e. double strength. 
The final results either way are practi- 

cally the same. 


Development. 
Is there any difference in the method, etc., of 
developiug ortho. and ordinary plates ? 
S. C. (Woking). 
The same procedure and developer 
may be used for ortho., sclf-screen, anti- 
screen, ctc., as for ordinary plates. 


Vignetting Enlargement. 
Can you tell me how to produce vignette 
effect when enlarging a small portion of a nega- 
tive. T. J. T. (Harrogate). 
Out of a large sheet of card cut a hole 
the shape of the vignette required and 
about half the size of the desired picture. 
Hold this about midway between the 
projecting lens and the eascl supporting 
the bromide paper, and move it about 
in all directions up and down, to and 
fro, etc., all the time the exposure is 
going on. It is helpful towards getting 
a softened edge effect to cut the hole in 
the card into teeth about ł inch long. 
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A Newspaper in Colours. 


Many people have said unkind things about the various 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy, but probably the most un- 
kindest cut of all was inflicted just forty years ago by John 
Ruskin, when he described the exhibition as “ nothing more 
than a large coloured illustrated Times folded into saloons.” 
Were Ruskin to amble through the exhibition of 1915, in place 
of that of 1875, he would probably describe it as a glorified 
Mirror supplement. Certainly there never was such a topical 
exhibition, although there are artists, and philosophers too, 
who would maintain that art is never topical and never can be. 
In ten years’ time, no doubt, we shall see the events of the 
present day rendered fittingly in paint. As it is, one feels at 
the Academy that the painters areas busily climbing up the ladder 
towards photography, as some photographers are climbing down 
towards paint. 


Scotland Too. 


It is funny how a picture grows upon you. You see it in 
the penumbra of your vision as you make your way along the 
galleries—some outstanding work which causes you to cast 
only an indifferent eye upon the pictures that have to be 
traversed before it is reached. There was one great frame at 
the Academy which, I decided on approaching, must be a view 
of the Coalition Cabinet, though it was quite on the cards that 
it represented the potent, grave, and reverend seigniors who 
form the editorial staff of a certain newspaper which lately has 
had its fingers badly burned. At the very least it must be the 
board of directors of a prosperous City concern. But the 
catalogue spoiled it. It was there stated to be a view of the 
Arbroath Whist Club. How are the mighty fallen ! 


And There we Leaf it. 


In view of the scarcity of optical glass, it is very interesting 
to have a professor at the Royal Institution showing some 
photographs—including one of the Duke of Norfolk—which 
have been taken by means of the tiny natural lenses to be, 
found on the upper surface of the leaves of plants. This wil 
make Jena envious. In view of the plenitude of this new 
optical material, any number of new focal arrangements might 
be tried. For example, one would only photograph a poet 
through the lens of a laurel leaf, a victorious warrior through 
that of the palm leaf, and the carping critic through the leaf of 
the nettle, while the deciduous portion of the thistle might be 
retained for certain groups of persons who shall be nameless 
here. Some surprising effects might be arrived at in this way. 


Roly-Poly. 


It must be very jolly and interjectional to be an Italian 
photographer. Think of going into a shop for a spool of roll 
film, and asking for '' bobina pellicola a rotolo.” One seems 
to see the roll film actually rolling through these syllables. 
When the Italian lights his lampada del laboratorio, and im- 
merses his negative in the sviluppatore, subsequently fixing it 
in the bagno fissativo, which, of course, is ipo solfito as it is 
with us, it must, one would think, give him great elation. What 
with us is a crack in the negative, with him is a screpolaturo. 
There is the round note of ecstasy in every final syllable. 


The Usual Wink. 


Often have I wondered how photographers managed to use 
their cameras in places where photography was absolutely for- 
bidden. I was aware, of course, that a little silver key availed 
to unlock the doors, but how to proffer it, that was the problem. 
No man of taste can, without some delicate preliminary or other, 
put his hand in his pocket and bring forth a coin. That would 
be bribery. On one occasion when I tentatively produced a 
sixpence, the stern and awful janitor—I know it will not be 
credited, but it is a fact—actually refused it. *We don't do busi- 
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ness on those lines, sir,” he said with dignity. 
I ran from his presence, a crushed and fallen 
man. At last, however, I have learned how to 
proceed in this delicate diplomacy. I have 
learned it from a man who has been photographing the interiors 
of cathedrals and palaces, where, in many cases, photography 
is forbidden under endless pains and penalties. But,“ said 
he, “I gave the usual wink, and——” Enough! 


The Secret Sign. 


The fact that this is a world full of illusionment has just been 
brought home to a photographer of my acquaintance. He has 
been travelling in a foreign country and using his camera among 
the groups of peasantry. One of his pictures showed a lovely 
girl of the mountains, a true daughter of Mother Earth, who was 
standing in a taking pose, and appeared to be making some 
sign with the hand in his direction. The more he studied his 
picture, the more it fascinated him. What message did that 
beckoning hand signify? To what secret understanding ог 
attempt at understanding did it allude? Almost he felt inclined 
to throw everything aside, take his way back to that primeval 
glen, and seek out the fair siren once more. Luckily for him, 
he fell in with a man who knew those peasantry and their ways. 
That secret sign simply meant that the photographer was hereby 
politely requested to betake himself to the Evil One! 


Acceleration. 


I learn that in the observatories it is the common practice 
to warm the photographic plates from the back by means of an 
electric radiator, in order that they may be more speedy to dis- 
cern the stars in their courses. Surely this method has its 
parallel in the present world-situation. What the Allies are 
gradually applying is the warming-up method (not to the back, 
but to the front), in order that the enemy may be more quick 
to discern the unquestioned portents in the heavens. The expo- 
sures have by this time been ample, and we may look forward 
to some interesting developments. 


Treason. 


““ This matter of the collar, by the way, deserves the serious 
consideration of photographers, for the forcible accentuation 
of so unimportant a thing by an aggressive high light is an 
ordinary defect of camera portraits."—THE A. P. AND P. N. 


Chain of knight, cravat of scholar, 
Every neck is yielded, collar, 
To your unrelenting yoke ; 
If our collars are but spotless, 
Then our characters are blotless, 
Even though we choke. 


Perish, then, this word of treason 
(Or at least of rank unreason) 
That you “unimportant " be! 
“ Unimportant "—(breath be bated !)— 
““ Over-much accentuated ” ! 
(Goodness gracious me!) 


Say they that a portrait void is, 
Restfulness of pose destroyed is, 
Being wholly put to flight, 
All because the band of linen 
We submit to discipline in 
Takes the highest light ? 


Yet the face, I'd have you know it, 
Than the collar just below it, 
Less important is ; 
Who from dignity would drive us, 
Of our collars should deprive us, 
Not our phiz. 
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BRUGES. 


BY MISS C. ASH. 
The original, a bromoil print (12 x 10), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The little exhibition of pictorial photographs by 
Richard Polak, of Rotterdam, now open at The A. P. 
Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C., is 
attracting a large number of visitors, 
who have expressed their admiration 
for the excellence of the work shown. 
АП our readers who can possibly do so should call and 
see these pictures for themselves. We would agam 
draw attention to the fact that Mr. Polak has generously 
offered to hand over any proceeds from the sale of his 
pictures, without deduction, to the British Red Cross 
Society. An opportunity is therefore presented, not only 
of acquiring an example of pictorial and technical photo- 
graphy at its best, but also of materially helping the 
funds of an organisation that is doing such magnificent 
work in the present war. Some notes on the exhibition 
by Mr. Antony Guest are given on page 500 of the 
present issue. 


HELP FOR THE 
RED CROSS. 
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M. Charles Gravier is a gentleman prominent in 
French photographic circles who has conducted an 
active propaganda in France for the 

urpose of popularising photography 
by a method of automatic exposure and 
development. Judging by the reception 
which his method received the other evening, when it 
was expounded before the Royal Photographic Society by 
Mr. W. Gamble, it fails to meet with the approval of 
technical experts, one of whom, indeed, pointed out that 
any method based upon one uniform time of exposure 
could onlv be successful under certain limited conditions, 
and that these conditions had already been very practically 
worked out bv the Kodak Company in the engraving of 
their stop values. M. Gravier's aim, however, is excel- 
lent, whether or not it falls short of achievement. His 
purpose is to standardise and co-ordinate all the various 
factors, namelv, lens, shutter, plate, exposure, and 
developer, so that development may take place under 
exactly the same conditions in every instance, and the 
dark-room be superseded. He uses the stop F/11.3 in 
the sun, and F/4.5 in well-lighted shadows, a shutter 
working at a known speed, a rapid plate for summer, 
and an extra rapid plate for winter work, and has 
worked out an exposure table based on the correlation 
of all these factors. 
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The aim of M. Gravier's process is, by the linking 
together of all the preliminary factors, to reduce every 
plate to the same condition as regards 
development. The unvarying treatment 
is ten minutes in a hydroquinone solu- 
tion. No precise reference was made to 
the temperature of the developer, though temperature 
is a very important matter in hydroquinone development. 
The apparatus constructed for carrying out the develop- 
ment is an interesting one. The plate is transferred by 
means of a light-proof changing bag into a zinc develop- 
ing tank, something like a dark slide in appearance. It 
has an ingeniously constructed channel in the lid, which 
at once admits the developer and traps the light. The 
solution is poured into this chamber in full daylight or 
artificial light, a half-plate taking 100 c.cs. of developer. 
The tank (if it could be called by that name) is rocked 
for a moment or two, and then allowed to stand for five 
minutes, at the end of which time the plate, it is claimed, 
will be properly developed. It was suggested that, as 
the British Government are equipping their aeroplane 
observers with cameras, this method might be useful, 
seeing that the ordinary facilities for development are 
not required. The method has no trade interest, and 
M. Gravier is understood to be willing to allow anyone 
to adopt his ideas, giving him acknowledgment. 
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When the world was younger and a less abundantlv 
detailed technique gave men more leisure to look 
outward and upward, each chief 
star and group of stars had its 
popular and generally understood 
legend of personality; but the 
great Orb of Day, the Glorious Helios, the Morning 
Scout, who casts a light on all that the night made 
secret, was placed in no category. The sun therefore 
stood by itself, or without a peer, and the sentence at 
the head of our paragraph was rather an exclamation 
than a question, as in the days of old it could not be 
supposed for a moment that any person could actually 
be so bold as to slight the sun. The modern photo- 
grapher is not likely to transgress against the sentiment, 
especially with so good an example before him as is set 
by the Royal Photographic Society; the medal and pub- 
lications of this body showing the four-horsed chariot 
of the sun, which for once Apollo entrusted to Phaéton, 
and with a sad result, as every schoolboy knows. Ovid 
tells the story how Phaéton, although given full instruc- 
tions, and cautioned as to the route with the now well- 
worn injunction, “ Medio tutissimus ibis," lost his way, 
forgot the names of the horses, failed in his hold of 
the reins, and then the catastrophe. The modern lore 
of the sun, in minutely detailed up-to-date form, is 
to be found in a 24-page paper on the Utilisation of 
Solar Energy, contributed to the Journal of the Royal 
Sociely of Arts by Mr. Ackermann, B.Sc. and many 
other things indicated by letters following his name. 
Here the inquiring mind may be fed, by being told 
exactly how much a mundane pound weight would 
weigh if on the surface of the sun. There are also 
hundreds of numerical data, some to three places 
of decimals. Our readers, when out in the field 
and revelling in the magnificent changes of sunlight 
and cloud-breaks, will perhaps gather more inspiration 
from Ovid and his story of Phaéton than from the mul- 
titudinous details, figures, and assertions in the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Arts. 
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HE one optical rule which, perhaps more than 
any other, is most familia to the average 
amateur, is to the effect that the focal length 
of any lens should not be less than the diagonal 

of the plate it is intended to cover. This, in relation 
to a quarter-plate, would mean that the focal length 
of the lens used should not be less than about 51 in., 
this being roughly the measurement of a quarter-plate 
from corner to corner. 

This precept, however, was originally framed in 
order to guard against a serious evil, that of an accen- 
tuated perspective in the immediate foreground, due to 
the use of a lens of too short a focus, but was not in- 
tended to place a definite limit upon the focal length 
of the lens. It sought to close the door in one direc- 
tion, but not necessarily in the opposite. Moreover, 
it was drawn up before lens construction had advanced 
as far as it has to-day, and the introduction of low- 
priced long focus lenses necessitates, therefore, a 
careful examination of the heretofore general inter- 
pretation of the maxim. In other words, what is 
implicit in the rule needs to be made explicit. We 
would suggest that the rule should be interpreted 
thus: “ whilst the lens for any particular plate should 
not be less than the diagonal of that plate, yet it may be 
considerably more," and the object of this article is to 
show that the longer it is in reason, the better.” 

For our immediate purposes all lenses can be arranged 
into three groups according to their focal length in 
relation to the particular plate they are intended to 
cover, viz., “ long, average, and ''short"' focus 
lenses. Thus, in the case of a quarter-plate, a lens of 
9 in. focal length would be a long,“ one of 53 in.“ an 
“average,” and one of 4 in. a short " focus lens. 
Now, as we wish to here advocate the long as against 
the average focus lens, which latter type is, of 
course, the one invariably supplied with cameras 
to-day, we shall best accomplish our object by briefly 
classifying the various types of pictures taken bv the 
amateur into two main groups, moving " and “ motion- 
less." 

In the first we would put genre, city and country 
incidents, harbour and beach scenes, etc., also natural 
history subjects, animals, birds, etc.; whilst in the 
second, those in the first which happen to be at rest 
for the moment, together with buildings, landscapes, 
flowers, copying, and the like. 

Now as every art student knows, the very essence of 
pictorial work where any living subjects are concerned, 
is the perfectly natural attitude of the figure taken. 
Camera consciousness effectively destroys this essential 
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requisite. Now were an amateur or professional to 
attempt to take any of the animate figures in the first 
group with the average lens as supplied by the 
maker, he would have to adopt one of two alternatives ; 
either to stand afar off in order to get a perfectly natural 
and unconscious pose, resulting, of course, in an exceed- 
ingly small figure on the plate. Ог else, in order to 
secure a larger image, he would have to approach 
quite close to the subject, and either drive it away in 
the case of bird or animal, or where children and “ grown- 
ups are concerned at once divert their attention 
from their own particular occupation (which made 
them photographically interesting) to the camera, 
thereby infecting them one and all with a virulent 
and incurable disease which might well be known as 
lensytis.“ 

The first alternative is as disastrous as the second, 
inasmuch as the figures, and especially the features, 
are far too small to be properly seen in the wretched 
little view-finders usually fitted to hand cameras (i. e., 
any type other than the wire-frame), whilst subsequent 
enlargement invariably becomes a necessity. 

Now what is the remedy? A very simple one. It 
is to employ, as often as possible, a lens the focal length 
of which is about twice the diagonal of the plate to be 
covered. This, for a quarter-plate, would mean a 
lens of about 9 in. to II in.; the exact length is not 
important. The photographer is at once placed in a 
very advantageous position. He is enabled to stand 
twice as far away from his subject as if he were using 
a lens of “ average focus, and still secure an image 
of the same size, with the added gain, of course, that 
the individual would rarely know he was being taken, and 
could therefore be secured in an otherwise unattainable 
characteristic pose. Or, by approaching to the same 
spot as the photographer would otherwise occupy, an 
image twice the normal size would be obtained, thus 
carrying out the necessary enlargement at the moment 
of exposure instead of subsequently, and so saving 
time, labour, and expense. Indeed, wherever active 
life is the dominant note in any scene, the long-focus 
lens scores heavily over its more widely used rival, and 
as it is just this type of picture which constitutes the 
primary interest in almost every photographic album 
of souvenirs, preference should obviously be given to 
the type of lens which can best arouse and sustain that 
interest. 

A further advantage needs to be noted. Owing to 
the comparatively small angle of view included by the 
long focus lens, people, etc., do not so easily intrude 
between the subject and the plate, the slightest opening 
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or gap left by intervening objects being quite sufficient 
for the purposes of the lens. 

For all motionless subjects mentioned in the second 
group, this type of lens is not perhaps so requisite. 
But even here, in the case of landscape work, where 
the essence of success lies not so much in inclusion as 
їп exclusion of extraneous objects, thus securing 
“ breadth,” a “long” focus lens is of great value. 
For distant objects the lens is of course far superior 
to any other type, but, as we have already indicated, 
its sole advantage by no means lies here, though in the 
eyes of many this is erroneously supposed to be its sole 
sphere of usefulness. 

Now if such are the advantages of the long 
focus lens, which kind should I buy ? " asks the amateur. 
Well, he can, of course, use a whole-plate lens of 
about 10 in. or II in. Or, if he possesses a Cooke, he 
can avail himself of one of their extension lenses. There 
is also the telephotographic lens, such as is supplied 
as an adjunct to various well-known lenses. Now these 
are admirable for stand cameras with ample extension, 
but there is another type which will prove far handier 
to most camera enthusiasts and probably more effec- 
tive. We refer to a make sometimes known as the 
“ fixed-focus telephoto” lens. The reader need not 
trouble about the name so much, but simply bear in 
mind that it is a long focus lens only very slightly 
larger than the average lens, but giving an image 
twice the size, with, be it noted, only just the same 
d extension as would be needed by this latter 
kind. 

There are two principal makes on the market. 
Dallmeyer's “ New Large Adon,” made in three separate 
varieties, working respectively at F/4.5, F/6, and F/ 1o, 
costing from £4 upwards, and with a focal length of 
about 11-12 in. Ross make two '' Telecentric ” lenses, 
with a rapidity of F/5.4 and F/6.8 respectively, price 
{5 and upwards, and of about 9 in. focal length. It 
is surprising that with respect to this type of lens, as 
in the case of the c. d. v. camera as recently pointed 
out in an article in THE A. P., makers have been 
so slow in putting an obviously good thing on the 
market. If photographers but woke up to these little 
known but valuable branches of their hobby, thc 
demand would soon, however, be met. 


A necessary word on focussing with these long 
focus lenses has to be stated. The rapid, rough and 
ready focussing permissible with a 5 in. lens will hardly 
be sufficient with one of 9-12 in. ''Infinity " point 
should therefore be always marked on a scale, together 
with such distances as, say, 20, 35, 50, 75, and 
IOO feet, according to the focal length of the lens 
adopted. For lenses of, say, 15 in., a focussing scale 
will not prove of much value, however. In all cases 
some skill in estimating these longer distances is called 
for. It would, of course, have to be borne in mind 
that not all the image shown on the average view- 
finder would be included on the plate, only the central 
portion. The ideal camera, of course, for the long 
focus lens is a stand or a reflex, the focussing screen 
being a pronounced advantage. The depth of focus 
of these lenses is not great, though rather difficult to 
determine with exactitude. A consequent softening 
of the background is, however, a noteworthy feature, 
allowing the principal object to stand out in bold relief, 
a vital consideration in press photography. 
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In conclusion, the amateur supplied with an“ average" 
focus lens is told to look upon it as his universal lens, 
whilst, if he can afford the luxury of a telephoto or 
“long” focus lens, well, so much the better. No 
small amount of experience justifies the writer in 
reversing in toto this advice, which has but little to 
recommend it, and of strongly urging the amateur who 
is desirous of turning out the best possible work even 
with the expenditure of a little more care, and who is 
only able to afford one lens, to let it be a long ” focus 
lens, and make this his universal instrument. If he 
needs the luxury of an average focus lens for any 
additional work, then let him by all means get one, but 
not before. E. E. Le B. 


CONCERNING HYPO. 


HE warning appearing in a recent number of THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER to the effect that there is likely to be a 
rise in the price of hypo again owing to war demands, and coun- 
selling economy in its use, has prompted me to look up the 
applications of hypo in various books on therapeutics. As 
pointed out in THE А. P. in August of last year, the value of 
hyposulphite of soda for making an antiseptic bath for wounds, 
etc., is demonstrated in the present war, as also is its utility 
in the making of efficient respirators to combat the effects of 
poisonous chlorine gas. А dose of 10-50 grains in dilute solu- 
tion taken internally forms a mild aperient and lowers the blood 
pressure. It is supposed to be decomposed by the hydrochloric 
acid of the gastric juice (compare the addition of mineral acids 
direct to plain hypo fixing bath), evolving sulphurous acid, So. 
(at one time the preservative used with hypo). A moderately 
strong solution of hypo acidified with acetic acid is used as 
spray or lotion for skin diseases (e.g., favus, porrigo, mentagra, 
pityriasis, chlorasma, etc.), also in scrofulous and rheumatic 
affections. Е. С: L. 
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Fig. 2. See article on p. 497 on “ Diffusion in Copying." 
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title would ap- 

pear to suggest 

the contrary, there is no wish on the writer’s part to extend 

the scope of the fuzzy " controversy, the question of 

"art" not entering into the matter to be considered 
at all. 

An example from the writer's own experience will 

perhaps illustrate best what it is desired to demonstrate, 

i viz.; the large 

amount of hand- 


be saved under 
certain conditions 
by a judicious 
“out of focussing ” 
in copying. . 

Fig. I represents 
full size a portion 
of an old woodcut, 
somewhat stained 
and faded, the cen- 
tral figure of which 
it was desired to 
copy. and in copy- 
ing to enlarge to 
about five dia- 
meters. 

A negative was 
first made on an 
orthochromatic 
plate, with a ten 
times screen, en- 
larging to six diameters, and using a comparatively small 
stop in order to obtain as much detail as possible; this 
negative of course including the two figures not required. 
These figures and the background were then blocked out 
from the negative, and a straight bromide print on matt 
paper was made therefrom. 

On this print a fresh background and certain portions 
not included on the original were inserted, fig. 2 showing 
the appearance at this stage (see page 496). 

It may be mentioned here that figs. 2 and 3 are merely 
portions of the actual prints, which were 12 by 10's, 
but they are sufficient to show all that is required. 

Up to this point there was nothing likely to present 
difficulty to anyone possessing an average amount of 
retouching skill or photographic knowledge. It will be 
readily agreed, however, by all who have at any time 
tackled such work, that the elimination of the unpleasant 
“ small-pox-like '" appearance of the gentleman's face by 
hand, whilst retaining the modelling, would be an impos- 
sibility to all but an expert retoucher, and then only with 
a tremendous expenditure of time and trouble. 

The object desired was attained in the case under con- 
sideration by taking an out-of-focus negative from the 
print represented by fig. 2. 

Fig. 3 shows the result, which, although not so sharp 
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as the original, has the advantage of presenting the 
appearance of a photograph rather than an engraving, 
and whilst retaining in all its details the modelling of 
the features shows no sign of the stipple previously so 
prominent. | 

As a guide to those desirous of using the process, it 
may be mentioned that an 11 in. lens, working at a full 
aperture of F/6.8, was used for this work, and that the 
ground glass was moved } in. nearer to the lens after sharp 
focus had been obtained. 1% will be seen that the amount 
of this movement will depend upon the focus of the lens, 
the aperture at which it is used, and the subject being 
copied. 

A point which has received little consideration, but 
which has a bearing upon this and all other problems 
involving diffusion of focus, is the modification of result 
obtainable by racking in or racking out from the sharp- 
focus point. 

Each method has advantages, but from the writer's 
experience it would appear that racking in, i.e., bringing 
the plate nearer the lens, is more generally useful. 
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SPECIAL HINTS 


| The less one knows from actual experience in photo- 
graphy the more difficult it is to diagnose what is wrong 
witha negative. The beginner is in special need of guidance 
on'a few points of first importance which I will attempt to 
set forth in some order. 

The Negative is Blurred. 

It is fuzzy, out of focus all over. 

(1) The camera was moved at the moment of exposure, 
(2) The lens was not in focus ” for the object dealt with, 
(3) The lens was dirty. 

In the first case (1) careful examination will probably 
reveal that the blurring is more in one direction than another. 
For instance, the horizontal roof line of a house may be 
fairly sharp, but the vertical lines of the walls are fuzzy. 
This indicates a sideways movement of the camera. The 
beginner, in a brief moment of anxiety to catch a certain 
effect, is apt to push the whole camera sideways, up, or 
down, as well as to push the button. 

One hand should hold the camera on that side opposite 
to which the other hand presses the button or makes the 
exposure, so that we have, as it were, something firm and 
solid to push against. The beginner often has a lurking 
notion that the quicker he pushes the shutter release the 
quicker the exposure will be. But one might just as logically 
say that the quicker the sportsman pulls the trigger of 
his gun the quicker will his bullet travel. 

It may happen that the worker held the camera quite 
steady—relative to his own body—but that his whole 
body moved; as, for instance, when snapshotting from 
on board ship, through the window of a moving train, 
or on a pier dashed by big sea waves, etc. 

If the second cause (2) is operating, we may usually 
observe that either the nearer or more distant parts of the 
scene are sharper—or less fuzzy. This, of course, implies 
that the subject shows various objects at considerable 
differences of distance. In cameras of the fixed-focus kind 
it may very probably happen that the distant part of a 
view is quite sharp, while some near objects are markedly 
unsharp. This does not imply that the instrument but 
the user is at fault. In cameras of this kind the lens is 
so placed that extreme distance, and all else up to a certain 
distance—say 50 feet, for example—is in focus when the 
largest aperture (stop opening) is in use. If nearer objects 
than this, say 20 feet away, are required sharply defined, 
a smaller stop must be used, or supplementary lenses, 
sometimes called ‘‘ magnifiers," may be used. 

If cameras of the focussing-scale kind are in use, unsharp- 
ness may be due to the worker estimating the distance of an 
object incorrectly, and consequently not setting the focus- 
sing scale correctly. 

In the third case of a dirty lens (3), this will probably 
show as general fuzziness. By ''dirty lens" one means 
that the surface of the glass part is more or less covered by 
a fine layer of dust, greasy finger marks, fine crystals of 
salt due to exposing the lens in the vicinity of splashing sea 
water, dew, etc. Dust, salt crystals, etc., should be removed 
with the greatest care, using a soft camel-hair paint brush 
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for this purpose. Greasy finger marks may be removed 
by gently wiping with a small piece of clean soft rag, 
moistened with dilute ammonia or spirits of wine. 


The Negative is Sharp in some parts, and Fuzzy in others. 

Here we must be careful to notice two different cases 
coming under this general description. First, it may happen 
that those parts which are fuzzy are moving objects 
(animals, vessels on the water, trees in the wind, etc.), 
while the non-moving parts of the scene are “in focus." 
Hence we infer from the connection between fuzziness 
and movement that the latter is the cause of the former. 
This tells us that the exposure was not short enough. 
The second class of part sharp, part unsharp negatives 
on careful examination shows that sharpness or its absence 
is connected with distance from the camera. It may be 
that all parts beyond, let us say, ro yards, are sharp, but 
parts nearer are more or less unsharp, and the nearer they 
are the more unsharp they аге. If the lens is“ fixed focus 
the remedy is to use a smaller stop, or supplementary lens 
as referred to above. If the camera is of the focussing kind 
a large stop may be used, and the sharpest focus concen- 
trated on the plane or object of chief interest. 


The Picture is the Wrong Way Round, 
laterally reversed, left to right, and possibly somewhat 
out of focus. This points to the plate having been exposed 
wrong way round—-i.e., bare glass towards the lens. If this 
happens in the case of a backed plate, on development one 
may get a streaky picture or possibly no picturee at all. 
Another Common Fault is that of Under-Exposure. 

On development the negative shows little or no detail, no 
gradation of light and shade differences in the darkest 
parts of the subject. But a fully exposed plate may 
show very similar results if it be insufficiently developed 
(1) owing to using the developer for too short a time, 
or (2) at too low a temperature. Or the developer may 
not contain the right proportion of its constituents or be 
stale and worn out by previous use. 


Under-Exposure. 
may point to the use of too rapid a shutter, too small a 
stop, a poor light, a slow plate, a near object of a non-actinic 
colour. 

Thus, for instance, a red or black cow in the near fore- 
ground would require longer exposure than a white one at 
a greater distance. Or again, a subject shaded by overhead 
trees, buildings, etc., towards the hour of sunset (when the 
light is yellowish) would require considerably more exposure 
than a similar non-shaded subject at an hour nearer noon. 

Over-Exposure. 
usually shows '' shadow detail," as it is called, but often 
this is accompanied by some loss of detail or flatness 
in the lightest parts of the subject. 

If an under (a) and an over (b) exposed plate be developed 
side by side in the same dish for a normal time, etc., the 
former (a) will usually show more contrast than the latter 
(b. That is to sav, over-exposure tends to yield a flat, 
feeble-contrast result. 
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HEN enlarging by daylight with that type of apparatus 
in which the negative is placed against an opening in 
the covering used for blocking up the window, with a reflector 
outside, the usual recommendation is to place the reflector at 
an angle of 45 degrees with the negative, assuming, of course, 
that the latter is vertical, and that the enlarging bench and 
other apparatus are arranged to work horizontal. It has been 
found, however, that this angle of 45 degrees is only suitable 
in the rarest of cases, such as when dealing only with a vertical 
beam of light, and when there are no obstructions to it above the 
apparatus. А reference to fig. 1 will make this clear, the illus- 
tration being a section through the lower part of a window, 
with sliding sash frames arranged about the middle of the thick- 
ness of the wall. It will be obvious that the following remarks 
apply to any type of window in a vertical wall. In this case 
the window will probably be blocked up by a wooden frame, a, 
covered with brown paper or similar material, and having a 
square opening, b, against which the negative and back of the 
enlarging camera are placed. Assume for the time being that 
the reflector, placed at 45 degrees with the negative, is a polished 
one, such as a mirror, then the rays of light, ec, dc, covering 
the negative will have been reflected from the paths, ge, fd, 
respectively ; but there is no light along the path ge owing to 
the overhanging parts of the window, wall, etc., and it will be 
seen that even with a vertical wall flush with the negative no 
light will reach the lower part of the mirror at e. The circum- 
stances will be better if the reflector has a matt surface, on account 
of the diffusion of the light, but even then the lower part of thc 
reflector will be very poorly illuminated compared with the 
upper part farthest from the negative. The only remedies 
would be either to employ a very large reflector, and use a 
small portion of it, or place the enlarging apparatus out into 
the open air far enough for the ray ge to clear the roof of the 
building; both are almost impossible. 
There will be a great improvement Ьу adopting the arrange- 
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ment shown in fig. 2. The reflector is placed at a greater angle 
with the negative, thus enabling all the light utilised to come 
from the sky ; a larger reflector will be required, the size being 
limited only by the amount that the lower sash, Л, of the window 
can be opened, or by any other obstruction. It is far prefer- 


Fig. 4. 


able to have the angle adjustable, and a suitable arrangement 
for conveniently effecting this from inside the dark-room will 
be described hereafter. It is still possible that there will be a 
slight falling off in the illumination of the lower part of the 
reflector if a matt surface one is used, and to overcome this a 
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sheet of translucent material, such as tracing cloth, j, should be 
placed about 2 in. away from the negative. 

In some cases the dark-room window may overlook a low 
horizon line, when, if the retlector is removed and the eve placed 
at the lens opening, approximately half sky and half trees, 
houses, etc., will be seen through the negative carrier, and as 
the lower the reflector is placed (within limits), the better and 
more even the illumination, the fact may be brought into prac- 
tical use by adjusting the angle of the reflector so that the 
upper part of the negative is illuminated from the sky, whilst 
the lower part receives reflected light. This method is shown 
diagrammatically in fig. 3, which illustrates the arrangement 
employed by the writer, and which has been in use for four 
years without any necessity for improvement beyond the sub- 
stitution of ground glass for the tracing cloth diffusing screen, 
as the latter is seriously damaged by rain. The diffusing 
screen makes the illumination of the negative quite uniform, 
and effectively eliminates any inequality at the junction of sky 
and refiector, this being too far away to have any effect, whilst, 
owing to the low position of the reflector the part near the wall 
is practically as fully illuminated as the outer end. 

The reflector is a sheet of plate glass } in. thick, 15 in. wide, 


I TH all the consummate stagecraft displayed in the work 

of R. Polak, of Rotterdam, now on view at The A. P. 
Little Gallery, and with all the sense of artificiality that is bound 
to be conveyed by such productions, especially when many of 
them are brought together, they have an undeniable charm 
that cannot be altogether explained by technical excellence and 
individual feeling. 

Visitors will find it worth while to trace the qualities that 
produce this impression. Perhaps the fastidious may light on 
faults, and may object to the patches of high light telling vividly 
against very dark backgrounds, as being untrue to nature, and 
recalling the peculiarities of theatrical portraiture in artificial 
illumination. But the fascination remains. 

'" The Boy with the Flute“ is certainly theatrical, with the 
white feather and ruff, and the two white hands telling as spots 
against the darkness. Yet this is a very spirited picture, the 
figure has expression and movement, and the spots prove 
acceptable and interesting when one recognises in them evidence 
of a feeling for line; for imagination can easily join them up 
to form a pleasing semi-spiral curve. Undoubtedly this sense 
of design takes a large part in winning appreciation. More- 
over, the seventeenth centurv Dutch figures have something 
of the character that appealed to the old painters, and one 
suspects that the shade of Franz Hals would be in some degree 
reminded of his“ Laughing Cavalier," grown to maturer years, 
by ‘‘ The Man with the Glass," who appears again in“ The Мап 
with the Scroll " (see page 502), but looks much more serious, 
though still with a twinkling eye, while a great ruff adds to his 
impressiveness in the character of a burgomaster or other dig- 
пагу. '' The Smoker” апа “ The Pretty Barmaid " are in 
the rollicking spirit of the dandics of three hundred years ago, 
and the last-named print exemplifies the touch. of humour and 
comedy that underlies many of the works. 

“ A Flirtation," like some other examples, is perhaps rather 
too obviously made up, but is a merry little picture. It is to 
be noted that the Dutch photographer is very fond of grouping 
two figures together, and though in this instance it is hard to 
sav which of the lovers is intended to have artistic predomin- 
ance, the posing is often accomplished with much success. 
“Тһе Master and his Pupil" is admirably arranged, the fine 
head of the professor being so emphasised as to lose nothing 
from the contiguity of the student, while the sense of line is 
again manifested in the curve formed by the two heads in con- 
junction with the details on the table. 

The Mussel Eater," though the occupation may not be 


RICHARD POLAK'S EXHIBITION AT THE 
LITTLE GALLERY. 


Special to The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News." 
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and 27 in. long, carried by a frame made of oak picture mould- 
ing, and backed with white cartridge paper damped, and glued 
round the edge only; it is hinged to the bottom bar of the 
window-blocking framework by means of a brass rod passing 
through two pairs of screw-eyes, as shown in fig. 4, and is adjust- 
able for height by one cord fastened to a crossbar at k, passing 
through two small pulley blocks on the reflector at m and » 
through a hole p in the cross-bar, and secured to a cleat 7, the 
latter being very simply made by driving in two nails and bend- 
ing them back. The cord should have a ring on the end to 
prevent it accidentallv disappearing through the hole. The 
arrangement of the members of the framework for forming the 
opening for the negative is clearly seen in fig. 4. 

The writer's window faces west, so that in the afternoon the 
sun is liable to shine on the reflector and diffusing screen ; all 
difficulty, however, is overcome by placing the ground side of 
the diffuser outwards, as otherwise there would be times (when 
the sun is shining very obliquely) when total reflection from 
the glass side would be very unequal, according to the quality 
of the surface. If it is raining, the diffuser should be thoroughly 
wetted by hand before use to prevent stray drops of water 
forming transparent spots. 


By ANTONY GUEST. 


poetic, is a very well composed and picturesque work, and 
throughout the display the power of design is such as to over- 
come objections that might be raised here and there to tone, 
quality, and such free use of strong lights against darkness as 
in “ The Old Man and Boy.’ This production, indeed, is 
peculiarly sinful, for the high lights emphasise nothing of im- 
portance, and have not much decorative justification for their 
clamorous existence, while they detract from the interest of 
the heads, which are really expressive, though they are so 
subdued that they can scarcely be appreciated unless the lights 
are covercd. 

As an example of individuality, the“ Head of an Old Man“ 
is remarkable, and there are some graceful female heads, of 
which '' Miss A. de M.“ is one of the most charming, alike in 
design and in the combination of expressive personality with 
youthful beauty. The simply treated Lady Isabel” also 
indicates a capacity for sympathetic characterisation and quictly 
picturesque portraiture. 

The show reveals the exhibitor as a remarkably versatile 
and inventive worker, whose many-sided fancy is not hampered 
by an unusual power of painstaking thoroughness. Many of the 
old-fashioned Dutch interiors, with their comedy incidents, are 
familiar to British amateurs, who have admired and wondered 
at their carefully adjusted and complete construction. 

Not only the appropriate detail, but the right moment, has 
been captured, in The Parrot," when the bird has just perched 
on à vase to receive a piece of sugar from his mistress, and in 
The Bird Cage,“ where the cat is competing for attention that 
the lady is giving to the bird. This latter work also has the 
charms of a graceful figure and of a soft, well-managed light. 
Details of ancient furniture and ornaments are discriminatingly 
selected, and in? The Letter,“ with the old clock and candelabra, 
and even the glass and jug, everything is in the period indicated 
by the costume of the meditative writer. ''La Malade Ima- 
ginaire ” enjoys herself immensely while her sympathetic swain 
sings to her to a guitar accompaniment. ‘‘ The Painter and 
his Model ’’ shows an artist depicting a pretty nude girl, while 
the kitten plays with the garments she has discarded. It may 
be suggested that her figure to some extent misses its effect 
through being posed against the unduly emphasised old map, 
which is evidently a favourite “© property," as it reappears in 
several of the prints. | 

The work on the whole expresses a complex personality, and 
derives an intriguing quality from summarising attributes rare 
in themselves and unique in combination. 
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A YOUNG GITANA, GRANADA. BY J. CRAIG ANNAN. 


From the Exhibition of Pictorial Photographs by members of the Scottish Federation, now open at the Royal Photographic Society. 
35, Russell Square, W.C. 
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THE MAN WITH THE SCROLL. BY RICHARD POLAK. 
From the One-man Show now open ai ' The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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From the One- man Show now open al “ The А. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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EDINBURGH CASTLE. BY ROBERT K. HOLMES. 
The original, a bromide print (4) x 6), was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
This picture is also on view at the Exhibition of Work by members of the Scottish Federation, now open at the 
Royal Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, W.C. 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 


various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
expressed by correspondents. 


THE IDEAL SIZE. 


SIR,— With reference to the letter from Mr. Hackett in the 
issue of June 7, I should like to endorse all he says about the 
convenience of 3} by 3} plates. I have used a reflex this size 
for some time, and the advantage of seeing exactly the full size 
of the picture on the screen, and not having to think whether 
the plate is in the upright or oblong position, is a great help in 
rapid work; also there is an enormous saving in bulk and 
weight of apparatus compared with the quarter-plate size. 

The difficulty is to obtain plates in this size from dealers’ 
stocks, particularly the ultra-rapid variety. Then by what 
process of mathematics do the makers work out the price the 
same as quarter-plates ? Two seasons ago these lantern-size 
plates could be bought at rod. a dozen, now they are Is. 6d. 

Personally I am using flat films, quarter-plate cut down to 
the lantern-plate size. These can at present be bought at 3d. 
a dozen cheaper than backed plates, to which they are in all 
respects equal; but it is a strange anomaly that it is as cheap 
or cheaper to use a cut-down film at the moment than the correct 
size in plates.—Yours, etc., C. Н. PRATT. 

Belfast. 


SIR,—I heartily agree with Mr. J. T. Hackett's letter on 
page 465 of THE A. P. AND P. N. 

May I point out another advantage that is to be gained by 
using 3} by 3} plates in a quarter-plate camera ? 

Nearly all folding hand cameras of quarter-plate size are 
fitted with short-focus lenses, and the use of a small plate in 
such a camera would necessitate a more distant view-point being 
taken than would be necessary if the full-size plate were being 
used. Consequently the temptation to approach a subject too 
closely would disappear, and improved perspective in all nega- 
tives would result. In other words, the photographer would 
be compelled without choice to adopt the method illustrated in 
fig. 2 of Notes for Novices in your number of June 7.— 
Yours, etc., JAMES F. G. SELTMAN. 

Berkhamstead. 

SIR, —I fully endorse Mr. J. T. Hackett's letter with reference 
to introducing a camera for plates 3} by 3] in. Being specially 
interested in lantern-slide making, I have on frequent occasions 
pointed out the need of such a camera to several big firms, but 
the stereotype answer was, It would not sell." I feel con- 
fident that a large number of lecturers would be only too pleased 
to use such a camera, which would be most suitable for their 
purposes, and would be light and easy to work, as neither 
reversing back nor lateral movements would be necessary. 

I agree with Mr. Hackett that plates are preferable to films. 
With plates one has the choice of fast and slow, or orthochromatic 
and other emulsions, not to forget the use of colour plates. 

As to the objection to a square shape of picture, I can only 
say that it would be a great step forward if photographers 
would more often practise the art of trimming down their 
prints (or masking off parts of their lantern slides). The artistic 
results in this respect would soon show a great improvement. 
In addition to a reflecting finder, the camera ought to be fitted 
with a full-size direct-vision wire finder, which could fold on the 
front or top. 

I trust Mr. Hackett's appeal to the more enterprising spirit 
of the British manufacturers will not have been made in vain.— 
Yours, etc., J. E. 

London, E.C. 


SIR, —I have been interested in the article and correspondence 
respecting the 3] inch square-size cameras and plates. About 
three and a half years ago I designed a reflex camera for this 
size, but no firm was enterprising enough to take the matter 
up, and some even scoffed at it as being nothing new, although 
there were one or two novel features made possible by adopt- 
ing a square size. It was my idea to produce a hand camera 
working on the reflex principle at a low cost for that large 
number of photographers who make holiday records, and some 
of whom go farther and make lantern slide sets for future enter- 
tainment. 


The camera made no more pretence at being a . 
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universal instrument than any boxform magazine camera. 
What I claimed for it was this :—No revolving back ; no rising 
front; the focal-plane shutter was less than } in. from the 
plate surface; although the exposure was varied by the width 
of slit, only two rollers were used, and the exposure could be 
altered after the shutter was set: the shutter was arranged in 
parts of the camera at present only waste space, and the size 
was kept down as low as any 3} by 2} in. reflex at present 
made; without any complicated masking mechanism the top 
focussing screen always showed the exact picture and nothing else. 

I did not make a model, as 3} inch square dark slides were 
unobtainable, and I have not the necessary appliances for 
making a number of these sufficiently exact to one pattern in 
a reasonable time. What is more, no firm would undertake 
to make me only a dozen such slides ; apparently the order was 
too small. Thus, receiving no encouragement, and being told 


my idea was uscless and was not new, I have since destroyed 
the drawings, so that now I should have to start the work again, 
and take two or three weeks over it.—Yours, etc., 

C. HORACE CLARKE. 


Essex. 


The Camera Club, 17, John Street, Adelphi.—4An exhibition 
of photographs by members of the Postal Camera Club is now 
open. Visitors are admitted free daily from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
(ladies, тт a.m. to 1 p.m.) until July 8. 


A Scandinavian Photographic Meeting.—In the last week of 
July there will be held at Christiania, Norway, a gathering of 
photographers from Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. Dr. 
H. B. Goodwin, editor of the Swedish photographic journal, 
"Svenska Fotografen (and contributor of the Scandinavian 
article to the last volume of ‘‘ Photograms of the Year’’), writes 
tosay that any English photographers who may be in Norway 
at the time will be very welcome at the meeting. 


Keeping Qualities of Barnet Papers.— Messrs. Elliott and Sons, 
Ltd., have recently sent us a letter written to them by a user 
of Barnet bromide papers, which speaks well of their keeping 
qualities. The letter is dated from Nongoma, Zululand, and 
the writer says that early in the year 1909 he purchased a 
fairly large supply of Barnet papers from a dealer in Pretoria. 
Most of this was used, but there remained a few sheets in opened 
packets at the end of 1910, when he left Pretoria for Zululand. 
The opened packets were packed in a box with a quantity of 
chemicals and other photographic material. The box was lost 
in transit, and only recovered in 1913. The remains of these 
packets (containing Velbro and Platino Matt) were left until 
the present year, and although the contents of the box were 
attacked by mildew, the sheets of paper gave clean, bright, un- 
stained prints. This is a good test and a remarkable testi- 
monial to the excellence of Messrs. Elliott and Sons’ products. 


The Annual Outing of the Affiliated Photographic Societies 
took place at Wanstead Park, N. E., on Saturday, June 5. The 
weather being fine, a large number of members and friends 
were present, among the societies represented being the R.P.S., 
Bowes Park, Catford and Forest Hill, City of London and Cripple- 
gate, Ealing, Great Eastern Mechanics, Hackney, Ilford, London 
and Provincial, N. Middlesex, Pathfinders, Richmond, South 
Londons S. Essex, United Stereoscopic, Walthamstow, Willesden, 
and Woodford. Judging from the complimentary remarks that 
were made, many of the visitors from a distance were unaware 
of the existence of so beautiful a spot so near to London. Need- 
less to say, many exposures were made, and it is hoped some 
good results will be obtained and a good entry sent in for the 
awards offered by the organising societies, S. Essex C.C. and 
Walthamstow P.S. Mr. G. B. Clifton, president of the Affiliated 
Societies, presided at the tea, which was served at the chalet 
in the park, and which was duly appreciated. In the course 
of his remarks welcoming those present, Mr. Clifton announced 
the winners of the plaques in the Affiliated Societies’ lantern 
slide competition, viz.: Pictorial, Windswept," by F. W. 
Banks, Sheffield P.S.; '' Edinburgh, 11 p.m.," by W. Lawson, 
Edinburgh P.S. ; '' Golden Sunshine, by E. H. Ridler, Willesden 
P. S. Scientific, Typhoid flagella," by J. E. Barnard, Photo- 
micrographic Society. 
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TO KEEP THE TRIPOD RIGID. 


NE of the worst annoyances that 
arise in connection with photo- 
graphic work is to have the camera fixed 
up, the picture focussed, and then for the 
tripod legs to slip in some way or other. 
If the tripod is erected upon a smooth 
floor this frequently happens, and often- 
times one has to look around for something 
that will prevent such accidents and keep 
the tripod firm and rigid. The following 
simple contrivance is designed for this 
purpose, and moreover it is designed to 
be as light as possible, so that three of 
them can be easily strapped up with the 
tripod and make practically no addition 
to the weight of the photographic kit. 
The contrivance consists of two light 
wooden rods, in which slots have been 
made to admit of a small brass bolt and 
nut being inserted and enabling one to 
tighten the rods in any position. Into 
the ends of the rods are screwed light hooks, 
and these are intended to fit into eyes 
screwed into the bottom of the tripod legs. 
The size of these rods is immaterial, 
but about $ inch wide by 4 inch thick 
would be a fair size, each rod being about 
18 inches long. The slots should be 1 inch 
wide and should go to within } inch 
of the ends of the rods. That is, the slots 
should be 173 inches long for the 18-inch 
rods. These slots may be conveniently 
cut by means of a fretsaw. . The wood to 
use should be oak or ash, but any good 
hard wood will do as well, and after the 
slots have been cut a finish might be 


The brass 


given with stain or varnish. 
bolt must be bought, but this will 
give no trouble, for any bolt suitable for 
tightening these rods together will do. 
The hooks may then be screwed into 
place, and they are then ready for use 
and should be as shown in fig. 1. 

Three of these sets will be necessary, 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles оп home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THe А. P. AND P. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 
and photographs. 


so that each set can be hooked on to two 
of the tripod legs. This means that six 
eyes should be screwed into the tripod, 
two into each leg, so that the legs may 
be coupled together by means of this 


FH. E 


appliance. If desired, larger eyes could 
be used, so that two hooks will go into 
one eye and thus only one need be screwed 
into each leg of the tripod. 

An alternative method is given in 
fig. 2, in which only one set is used, but 
that set consists of three rods instead of 
two. The three rods may be the same 
size as those used in the first case, and 
they are all tightened together by one 
bolt and nut. In this case three hooks 
and eyes are all that is necessary. The 
three eyes must be screwed into the tripod 
legs so that they face toward the centre. 
Then when the camera is set up, each end 
of the rod may be hooked on to its leg 
and the small bolt tightened, when the 
whole should be firmly rigid. It should 
be mentioned that a small steel or brass 
washer should be used immediately under 
the nut to prevent the 
wood being worn away 
by the repeated tighten- 
ing up of the bolt. 

As to which of these 
sets to use, it may be 
here said that that shown 
in fig. т is the more 
effective, and for heavy 
cameras and large tripods 
is therefore best. The 
one shown in fig. 2, how- 
ever, is admirable for 
tripods cf a light nature, 
and for general work will 
form the handiest and the 
speediest one to use. 

Should any camera 
worker be good at iron 
work or metal work of 
any sort, he would be 
able to make a very strong 
appliance of this kind out of steel or brass 
rods, and could, if desired, make the whole 
thing telescopic, so that it will go into a 
closer space, but however the appliance is 
made, it will be found useful in preventing 
all those accidents which are due to the 
insecurity of the tripod. 

. 
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A POCKET CASE FOR PRINTS. 


HERE are occasions when the amateur 
photographer may wish to show his 
prints to a friend, or it may be for criticism, 
before mounting them or placing them in 
an album. 

To carry the prints loose in the pocket 
is not a safe or desirable way, and a 
suitable case in which to slip them, and 
at the same time keep them straight, is 
easily made in the following manner. 

Procure a length of bookbinder's cloth, 
144 in. long and 5 in. wide, and fold it in 
two, then cut two pieces of very thin 
card (about the thickness of a visiting 
card), 3? in. long and 5 in. wide, and fix, 
with thin glue, at each side of the fold 
made in the cloth—the cards should not 
quite touch each other—then glue a narrow 


FIG 2 


strip of cloth so as to hide the edges of 
the cards, as shown by the shaded portion 
in fig. I. 

Cut a semi-circular piece out of each 
end of the cloth (see fig. 1), and fold the 
end pieces over towards the centre as 
shown in fig. 2. These end pieces should 
be 3} in. long, and consequently will not 
meet in the centre. 

Place the case lengthways in the sewing 
machine, use a linen thread, a strong 
needle, and a big stitch, and stitch along 
the sides, about } in. from the edge, 
as shown by the dotted line in fig. 2. 
The case may be then folded in two 
and put under pressure over night, and 
a very neat, strong, and compact case 
will be the result, capable of holding a 
fair number of quarter-plate or smaller 
prints. 

The case will not bend easily, as the 
thin card ensures a certain amount of 
stability, which does not make it bulky. 

N. N. 
— — 


A HANDY LEVEL. 


VERY handy level can be made in 
the following manner :—Procure a 
piece of à in. glass tubing 1 ft. long. 
Mark off 3 in. from each end, and bend 
at right angles in a glass flame (see 
sketch). Now fill up with water, leaving 


about an inch from the top at each end. 
Next place the now completed accessory 
on a flat and perfectly level surface, and 
mark with a file the water level. To use, 
place the level on to the object tobe tested, 
and if level the water will be at mark on 
glass tube. This little device can be 
used for testing the enlarging easel or the 
camera when it is on the tripod.—J. D. R. 
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SIMILES are often useful if only we remember 

that they are only similes, and do not press 
them too far. Thus a pictorial composi- 
tion may be compared to an animal form, 
consisting of a skeleton with a clothing of 
flesh. So a picture may be regarded as 
consisting of form, leading lines, etc., and 
its clothing of light and shade, colour— 
i.e., an invisible and a visible part. 

Now as the distribution of the skeleton 
parts largely controls the arrangement“ ої 
the fleshy clothing, so does the form of 
а picture largely influence its chiaroscuro 
or clothing of light and shade. Here is a case in point before us. 

In this picture the masses are considerably varied in size. 
Thus in the centre we have a large flat space of house-end in 
shade, and closely adjoining it the bird cage, smaller in size 
and cut up into considerable detail, and correspondingly cut 
up in the matter of light and shade. That is a broad principle 
which it is well to observe. But like many so-called laws of 
nature there are other more or less counterbalancing laws. 
Thus the force of gravity causes the root of a plant to grow 
downwards (geotropic), while the sunlight draws the stem 
upwards (heliotropic). Thus in picture- 
making, form, in one sense, determines 
light and shade distribution, but a change 
of lighting (direction or character) gives 
a change of chiaroscuro. The former is, 
so to speak, within the latter ! 

Turning to the print before us, one of 
the first things we notice is somewhat 
over-accentuated light and shade con- 
trasts. The extreme or highest lights arc 
chalky white and practically gradationless, 
while the extreme darks tend to the 
opposite extreme. This is very apt to give 
a suggestion of a non-daylight effect. 
Indeed, at first glance, this picture suggests 
a powerful electric light at night. 

The general form of the picture is 
quite acceptable, and happily avoids the 
usual accentuated perspective effect which 
so often mars street scenes. The row of 
wooden palings and their cast shadows 
give a rather too noticeable liney look to 
this part, which tends to attract the eye 
more than thepictorial meritof this incident 
warrants. The focus of interest or chief 
accent is presumably the bird and cage, 
which explains the motif of the watching 
and listening man. He is well placed, 
and his pose has all the charm of natural- 


window and curtain is rather fidgeting 
dn light and shade distribution. 
Technically speaking, the bird-cage part 
is not very satisfactory. Its insistent chalky 
whiteness, and also that of the adjacent 
wall, compel the eye to regard it somewhat 
‘critically, and with the feeling that some- 
thing is lacking—i.e., some suggestion of 
those very delicate differences of light and 
:shade which are at once the charm of strong 
‘sunlight effect and also the difficulty, if not 
despair, of the photographer. This flatness 
of the high-light end of the scale of tones 
points to too much density of the negative 
—i.e., carrying development too far. This 
tends to merge into one uniform deposit 


velopment increases the contrast or differ- 


parent parts—especially if the exposure 
has been under-done for the darkest parts 


There is here a practical point worth 
noting, as it seldom engages the attention 
of either the pictorial or purely technical 


THE SHOEMAKER AND HIS BIRDS. 
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ONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS.—44. 


worker—viz., that if development has been carried so far as 
to merge into one even flat density the subtle differences of 
the lightest tones, reduction will not restore these differences, 
although it will reduce them between the steps which 
already exist. One might compare reduction to renewing a 
series of steps in a stairway by making each step less high, 
but not adding to the number of steps. When dealing with a 
strong-contrast, short-exposure subject the temptation to get 
out detail in the shadows at the cost of clogging up the high 
lights should be resisted. 

In a case like that before us, one useful way of toning down 
strong contrasts is the use of quite rough-surface paper. This 
lightens up the darkest tones; also when the paper surface is 
rough, one is not so apt to notice the absence—or if you prefer 
it, miss the presence—of the lightest gradations. With such sur- 
faces the eye, through custom, accepts a more generalised style 
of treatment. The part of the print which calls for chief attention 
is the liney or patchy portions at the back of the figure, and also 
the small, light, mysterious something on the top of the palings, 
just in front of the man’s waist, which is not unlike a large rat 
in general form. A little careful and cautious work on the 
print with a small brush and some water-colour lampblack 
would yield a vast improvement. 
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BY MISS F. T. TOWNSEND. 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Hull Visits Beverley. 

So far as I can ascertain, all my friends in the Hull 
photographic society are safe and sound and in 
good health at present. This is very reassuring, 
and I need not say more. A good muster of the 
members spent a recent Saturday afternoon in 
Beverley, where the chief attraction, of course, 
is the Minster, whilst a few went to St. Mary's and 
Westwood. 1 am told there were our brothers in 
khaki, guidebook in hand, studying the architec- 
tural features of this noble pile, there were middle- 
aged ladies admiring the grotesque carvings under 
the miserere seats, there were pa's and ma's who 
had been to visit their valiant sons in camp on the 
Westwood, and also a schoolmaster was refreshing 
his memory, perhaps with the thought of next week's 
lesson in his classroom. ‘Tis well that societies 
such as the Hull organisation should visit and record 
the beauties of these old fabrics whilst yet there is 
time, for who knows how long ere the whole aspect 
may be changed ? Almost with a twinkling of a star 
araider may visit during the night, and all that is 
noble and grand may be ashes and dust. 


A Fine Programme of Outings. | 

The Bath photographic society have sent me 
their list of outings, which are a very good selec- 
tion, although perhaps a trifle on the expensive side ! 
They are eight in number, and will cost a total of 
twenty-seven shillings all but a penny, but then 
the bulk are by motor char-a-banc, and the social 
aspect will apparently loom large in the arrange- 
ments. To keep up the photographic end, the 
committee are carrying the club portfolio right 
through the summer months, and members are 
requested to support the scheme by contributing 
a print on the first day of each month. 


Bowes Park Busy. 


The secretary of the Bowes Park and District 
photographic society recently gave a very practical 
demonstration of the value of '' Satista,’’ which he 
stated is almost indistinguishable from ресоре, 
but has the great merit of being practically the same 
price as ordinary P.O.P., whilst the method of 
manipulation is simplicity itself. The paper is 
sensitised with platinum and silver salts, printed 
to about the same density of detail as platinotype. 
It is then developed in a solution of oxalate of 
potash and oxalic acid, cleared with binoxalate of 
potash, washed, fixed in d e and again washed 
—the result being a rich black print. All the 
secretary's finals were prints with uniformly perfect 
results. The. next meeting of this enterprising 
society is a lecture building effort, and from accounts 
that have reached me some of the ten-minutes 
lecturettes will make a very close competition for 
first place. 

Hereford Competitions. 

Owing, doubtless, to the war, the Herefordshire 
society competition for the Blake challenge cup 
was not very keen. The holder, Mr. A. G. Turner, 
retains the trophy for a second year, the prize 

rint being a bromoil of good quality entitled“ The 
Holy Well.“ The council is arranging a series of 
summer outings to the beauty spots in the neigh- 
bourhood, the first being to Llanthony, in the 
Black Mountains, with the president, Mr. Alfred 
Watkins, F.R.P.S., as guide. Hereford is most 
favourably situated in the matter of picturesque 
scenery, and it 15 hoped by the council that these 
outings will result in a goodly show of pictorial 
work in the contests for the society's three handsome 
challenge trophies. 

A Note on Secretaries. 

Sometimes it falls to my privilege to encourage 
a new secretary of a society who, fresh to his work, 
is making strenuous efforts to brighten things up 
a bit, and it is always a difficult matter to avoid 
a seeming personal suggestion, he is so much better 
than the secretary who has just retired. Nothing 
is further from my thoughts or intentions, and if 
perchance the retiring official has grown a little 
tired, or discouraged if his efforts bave not been 
fully appreciated, then a molchill may easily become 
a mountain. 1 mention this fact because I have 
heard quite casually that one of my best friends, 
who is a past secretary of a leading society, is a 
little hurt because he reads something of the sort 
into the lines 1 have recently written about his 
successor. 1 happen to know this past secretary 


well as one of the most indefatigable and conscien- 
tious workers who has rendered a big lot of service 
to his society for many ycars, and from my personal 
knowledge am sure he is quite ready and willing 
to do some more, if occasion arises. New secretaries 
always bring some new ideas and vitality, and so 
they should, or why change? The more they bring 
the more they shine ; but that does not imply neglect, 
or even suggest it, in any predecessor. Life is too 
short to live on personalities, and they are quite 
foreign to my nature. 


Dukinfield Portfolio. 


The Dukinfield photographic society are asking 
their members to make arrangements for disbanding 
the prints of the portfolio which has come back 
from its circulation amongst the Lancashire societies. 


Midlothian Annual Meeting. 


The Midlothian photographic association have 
just held their annual meeting at 5, St. Andrew 
Square, and the report states the membership 
has been well maintained, a goodly number of 
new members having joined during the ycar. The 
new mele acd are: President, Mr. A. 
Н. MacLucas ; vice-president, Mr. C. G. Thornton; 
treasurer, Mr. J. Wanless. The retiring president, 
Mr. R. Thomson, congratulated the society on the 
excellent position it occupies in Scottish photo- 
graphic circles. 


An Old-World Village. 


The Wolverhampton photographic society found 
much of interest when they visited that quaint 
old-world village of Worfield with its historical 
spired church, its heavily timbered houses, and the 
sylvan beauties surrounding. Subjects abounded 
in every direction, and from a pictorial standpoint 
left nothing to be desired, excepting a good tea, 
and even that came along at the local hostelry. 
After refreshing the inner man, the mind was fed 
by a cleverly written little paper brimful of informa- 
tion, quaint and otherwise, of '' Worfield in the 
Days of Old." Mr. G. M. Rowe, the compiler, was 
heartily congratulated. 


Edinburgh's Success. 

The annual meeting of the Edinburgh photo- 
graphic society disclosed many points of information 
which go to show that careful attention to details 
counts for success. АП the prearranged items on 
the syllabus had been carried out. Ihe members’ 
exhibition and the open exhibition were particularly 
good, the proceeds of which amounting to over 
£60 having been distributed between the Belgian 
Relief Fund and the Voluntary Aid detachment 
of the Red Cross Society. The new president 
elected is R. Glode Gwyer, with vice-presidents 

Oliver and E. A. Illingworth; secretary, С. 

assie, 10, Hart Street; treasurer, М. Ramsay 
Macpherson; curator, Hamilton Keen; survey 
secretary, John R. Hamilton; exhibition secretary, 
P, T. Mackintosh. 


Survey of Edinburgh. 

At the latter part of last year I gave a full account 
of the Edinburgh Survev, where the area is divided 
up into all the wards of the city, and as the survey 
= ons ward resulted in a portfolio of not less than 
five hundred records its thoroughness and complete- 
ness need not be questioned. This portfolio was 
formally handed over to the Corporation, and safely 
deposited for preservation in the City Museum. 
Having thus settled the George Square ward, the 
Edinburgh society is now going to tackle another 
in the same manner, intensified by the experience 
of the past couple of years. After mature considera- 
tion they have decided upon the St. Giles ward. 


Surveys are Society Assets. 


From the point of view of the survey, this ward 
is probably the most important in the city, as it 
embraces the whole of the old town exclusive of 
Canongate, and the work should be of peculiar 
interest to the photographer in view of the difficulties 
as to space and lighting to be overcome when dcaling 
with many important subjects in the contracted 
wyndsandcloses. Thisisa feature that is frequently 
overlooked as an asset of the work. No better 
training ground in the correct use of the various 
movements of a camera can be suggested than а 
party of society meinbers out for the day on an 
organised survey expedition in the streets of a city, 
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under the leadership of опе who knows what he 
wants and how to get it. The rising front and,the 
swing back are so seldom used bythe average amateur; 
and still less frequently understood, that any method 
of working which encourages their use is sure to 
be an advantage. A lesson in the use of wide and 
narrow angle lenses is one of the certain results. 
The object of the Edinburgh photographic council 
is thus twofold: to obtain records of the city and 
district that will be of permanent value to the 
societv and the general public, and at the same time 
to train its members in the practice and pursuit 
of ainateur photography. The greater the number 
who take part, the greater will be the resulting pres- 
tige to the scciety. 


The Public Interest in Survey Photographs. 


Owing to the European war and other causes, 
the civic functions were dispensed with at the annual 
meeting of the Photographic Survey and Record of 
Surrey. This fact, however, made the report none 
the less interesting, for I find some 310 prints have 
been prepared during the past year, bringing the 
total up to 7,115; truly a magnificent а те Ree 
Members contributed 216, non-members 86, апа 
professionals 8. The total included architecture 
121, art and literature 41, anthropology and antiques 
5, geology 25, natural history 7, passing events тїї. 
Fifty-eight lantern slides were also received, making 
up a total to date of 1,492, and what is even more 
interesting, as it shows the interest of the general 
public and the utility of the collection, is that 
4,122 references were made by the public to the 
survey collection during the year. 


Holiday Fares very Doubtful this Years 


Consequent on the high cost of railway fares the 
Nottingham camera club are finding it difficult to 
arrange their usual list of rambles suitable for 
pictorial purposes. Four or five leading members 
of societies are looking around, but have not met 
with much success. They had, however, fixed up 
Lowdham and Epperstone for the middle of June, 
and Middleton Dale or Lathkil Dale for a whole- 
day excursion on June 24. On Saturday, July 3, 
the society will ramble to Hoveringham under the 
care of Mr. E. L. Kent. It has been urged that the 
Government should remove some of the present 
restrictions on the excursion arrangements of the 
railways, on the ground that it is militating against 
the good health of the general community at e, 
who are now unable to get the íresh air of the 
country and seaside in consequence. There is a 
good deal in the argument, but I am aíraid even 
more veny considerations are prevailing against 
the removal of the restrictions. The general 
alarm and unrest that a serious air raid creates 
among the local residents is bad enough for the 
authorities to cope with, so that it is not very likely 
they will increase the obvious risks by encouraging. 
with cheap fares an influx of the holiday crowd. 
No one knows this fact better than the authorities. 
of the places where raids have taken place. A lot 
more could be said on this subject, Lut silence is. 
golden. 


A War Survey. 


Mr. Louis Dick is president ot the North Middlesex 
Photographic Society, and as a number of the mem- 
bers of that society had at various times visited the- 
war area with their cameras, he conceived the 
200 idea of making a selection from the slides. 
available, and putting in order the notes and data 
concerning them. The result is very instructive, 
and gives an idea of the devastation which no amount 
of letterpress can convey. Аз the views included 
Ypres, Louvain, Prussels, Dixmude, Antwerp, 
Vienna, and many similar towns in the war zone, 
it proved an extremely interesting subject. 


Catford Delighted. 


The Catford Exhibition was encouraying in the 
results, for at the third time of asking the members. 
have risen to the occasion and ensured its success.. 
In the opinion of the judge it was well ahead 
of previous efforts. The 106 exhibits included 
many that were clever and artistic productions. 
I am of course referring to the photographic work, 
for I am told the exhibition also included examples. 
of black and white and other colour sketches, but 
with these I am not immediately concerned. 
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with the use of 
a high - speed 
shutter in the 
garden—in photo- 
graphing children 
at play—and this 
week we suggest 
that there is a 
good deal of interesting work to be 
done by those who have the much 
simpler type of instrument only. The 
photographs illustrating these Notes 
were taken with a simple form of box 
camera, and though in none of them 
are figures included, the use of figures 
in ° such work vastly increases the 
possibilities. 

We remember seeing in an early 
copy of the Boys’ Own Paper, in a 


series of articles written by Sir William 


—then Capt.— Abney, the remark that 
in photography it is the '' bit" that 
makes the picture. Well, we are not 
suggesting the small garden as a place 
for picture making in its usual accept- 
ance, but are rather putting forward 
garden photography because it often 
gives scope for the production of 
pleasing little bits —pleasing іп 
themselves, and giving great pleasure 
to those interested in the garden and 
also because for many workers it 
affords a possible subject in these 
days and those localities where the 


use of the camera is very restricted. 
Some readers may point out that they 
only have a cement-paved yard! 
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Fig. 1. 


Well, articles have been written оп, 
Say, Photography in the Pyrenees,” 
and read by people who have not 
been there and who will never go. 


a 
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THE GARDEN. 


In the case of the garden, however, 
the best plan is to photograph in 
someone else's garden. 

It is not a bad- plan to show first 
of all how the garden should not be 
photographed. Figs. r and 2 illustrate 
this, fig. 1 amounting to little more 
than an elevation of a very ugly 
house. Now, our aim should be to 
show little or no house, but to show 
the garden with its various features 
and under various lightings. Fig. 2 is 
nothing but garden, and is the sort 
of photograph that is often disappoint- 
ing, because the colours will so often 
lead one astray. Fig. 2 looked charm- 
ing on the finder, with the fresh green, 
the colour of red and delicate pink 
geraniums, and so on; but in mono- 
chrome on paper it is an absolute 
failure, simply because it is a muddled 
mass of unimportant objects, no one 
point claiming attention before all 
others. 

If we now look at fig. 3, where we 
have just a corner of the garden—a 
shady corner, with garden seat and 
a couple of chairs—we shall see the 
kind of material which is better 
worth making use of. The lawn is 
pleasingly broken up by the shadow 
of the tree, but the mass of shadow 
is perhaps a little unrelieved, and a 
figure in a white dress seated on one 
of the chairs placed in the shadow 
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Fig. 4. 


would have helped matters. This 
kind of subject requires careful hand- 
ling from a technical point of view, 
for it is very easy to get harsh results. 
Shadows in and under foliage are 
often quite deep, the light being re- 
flected and re-reflected from leaf to 
leaf, until almost all the light reach- 
ing the ground is green light, to which 
the ordinary plate is rather insensi- 
tive. At the same time the intensity 
of light on the sunlit portions is very 
great, and so a subject of great con- 
trast is presented. Too short an 
exposure must be avoided, and any 
over-development will result in a hard 
negative being produced. 

We alluded just now to various 
lightings, and it is surprising how the 
appearance of a place may be changed 
by a different lighting. For instance, 
a most uninteresting wall may often 
be rendered quite charming if it is 
lighted by rays almost parallel to its 
surface, the projections casting long 
shadows across the wall. Or over- 
hanging foliage, creepers, and so on 
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may break up the surface of the wall, 
and also the straight lines it would 
otherwise form. In fig. 4 the tree 
hanging over the wall breaks it up 
in this way, and this same wall with 
a different lighting would be quite 
ugly in its uninteresting straightness. 

Another point worth bearing in 
mind is that the relation between 
one colour and another may be sug- 
gested by various little artifices. The 
monochrome painter uses the word 
tone“ to indicate this suggesting of 
colour. Let us take an illustration 
in portraiture—a fair girl with golden 
hair often yields an unsatisfactory 
portrait, because the hair comes too 
dark. The tone is wrong, and dark, 
or at least brown hair is too often 
suggested. Now this will usually 
happen because the portrait was 
taken against a light background. If 
instead a dark background is used, 
the hair will appear quite light—rela- 
tively—and a much truer effect is 
suggested. If instead of the fair girl 
we try to photograph a tree in blossom, 
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Fig. 5. 


we shall probably find that the 
blossom is almost invisible, because 
the tree stands against the sky. The 
tone of the blossom against the light 
background of the sky does not sug- 
gest blossom in the photograph. We 
must get as a background something 
darker to get a good effect. In some 
cases the side of a hill answers; in 
others, other trees not in blossom; 
sometimes a wall will form an excel- 
lent background, and yet again the 
proper effect may be secured by 
getting a high point of view. 

For quite other reasons the low 
view-point has its advantages some- 
times. The apparent height and con- 
sequently the importance of an object 
may be increased by keeping the 
camera low. Fig. 7 shows how this 
little dodge may be worked so that 
the overhanging branch of a rose bush 
is shown up against the sky, and 
appears much higher and more im- 
portant than it would have done had 
the camera been kept at, say, the 
eye level. One difficulty arises from 
holding the camera so low, and that 
is that the near foreground is out of 
focus, unless a smaller stop is used, 
the low position bringing the nearest 
part of the foreground included in 
the picture to within three or four feet 
of the lens. 

Fig. 6 is merely a hint based on 
this low-view-point idea. In some 
gardens an old sundial may be found, 
or a stone basin with gold fish and a 
water plant or two, or the path may 
be paved in Dutch fashion with irre- 
gular shaped flags, the joints being 
moss-grown. Such features may be 
used to give one masses of light and 
shade in decorative form, which will 
at all events fill up a foreground. 
Fig. 5 is a somewhat similar view 
from a higher view-point, and here 
the sunlit distant portions are more 
interesting than the foreground. 

Every garden presents its own 
problems, and our aim has been rather 
to indicate a subject for work than 
to treat of it at all exhaustively. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order to relieve the pressure on our space, answers to 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by one of the Coupons printed in our 
pages the same week. ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
MATION will be íreely given, and correspondents will 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. Full 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
E J/* 1l cation). АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 

to the Editor, IHE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W. C., and marked Query or Criticism on the outside. 
Qveries should be written on one side of the paper only. 
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Hypo. 
I have about half stone of hypo like the enclosed 
sample. Can I use it on plates and self-toning 
papers ? G. W. I. (Middlesbrough). 
Judging by the appearance of sample 
sent, the hypo seems to have been con- 
taminated by something like iron rust. 
You had better dissolve it in warm water, 
and filter it through a plug of cotton 
wool put into the throat of a funnel. 
Probably it will be quite all right for 
fixing plates, but it is not to be recom- 
mended for papers. 


Firelight Effect. 

I shall be grateful if vou could inform me how 

to produce firelight eflect for a portrait. 

B. V. B. (Litherland). 
Stop out the upper half or two-thirds 

of a window with brown paper. Place 
the sitter on a platform which is on a 
level with the bottom of the window. 
If you can employ a window which 
reaches down to floor level, the floor 
will, of course, serve. The low down 
uncovered portion of the window is the 
source of light, but is, of course, kept 
out of sight, and may be partly hidden 
by fender, etc., to suggest a fireplace. 


Focussing, etc. 
When I set focussing scale to, say, 25 fect, 
should I measure 25 feet from subject to lens 
or to plate? What is gained by using backed 
plates ? A. U. (Monaghan). 
If you are dealing with objects 25 feet 
distance it matters not whether you 
reckon the distance from the lens or 
plate; the difference, sav 6 to 12 inches, 
is entirely negligible compared with 
25 feet. But, theorctically, such dis- 
tances are assumed to be measured from 
the /ens. Backing is used to prevent any 
light which has passed through the film 
being internally reflected by the back 
surface of the plate. If the plate be 
not backed this reflection may take 
place, and produce a kind of hazy blurr- 
ing—of trees against a bright sky, for 
instance—which goes by the name of 
halation, i.e. an appearance like a halo. 


Stripping; Spotting. 


I have a negative that has wrinkled, and in 
parts left the plate, etc. In spotting enlarge- 
ments is it better to use (1) stump and powder, 
(2) sepia crayon, (3) water colour ? 

N. V. B. (Darlington). 


Your best procedure will be to strip 
the film entirely, and transfer to a 
somewhat larger glass, i.e. quarter-plate 


to 5 by 4, and so on in about that pro- 
portion. First soak the negative for a 
quarter of an hour in plain cold water. 
Then transfer to stripping bath, viz., 
water ro oz., sodium fluoride 50 gr., 
citric acid 4 oz., or sulphuric acid 50 
minims. This must not be used in glass 
or glazed earthenware dish, but in 
celluloid, vulcanite, papier maché, or 
wood dish. The film will leave the glass. 
when it can be transferred to larger glass 
by slipping this under the detached 
film in the fluid. (2) АП three mcthods 
are useful. There is no one“ best." For 
large corrections a stump, for small ones 
а brush. The water-colour method is 
the most flexible and at the same time 
requires most skill. If the colour docs 
not take easily, givc the print a wash 
of dilute ox gall. 


Dark-room Light. 
I should be pleased if you would state what is 
the strongest light for safety in the dark- 
room. W. Q. (Keighley). 
We think you are not sufficiently realis- 
ing that for a light to be safe is a matter 
both of quality and quantity. Suppose 
the source of light to give off harmful 
and harmless rays. If now the light 
filter (ruby glass, etc.) does not pass any 
harmful rays, it matters not how strong 
the light behind the safe filter is. But 
suppose it passes a small proportion— 
as ruby glass usually does—of harmful 
rays, then the question of strength comes 
in. Thus you will now see that the 
strength of the light for safetv depends 
on the light-passing properties of the 
ruby glass. In practice you can test 
this for yourself by exposing half a plate 
to the dark-room light for, say, one 
minute at two feet distance, keeping the 
other part completely covered. This 
plate is put into your normal developer 
for your average time in a covered dish, 
i.c. in darkness, then fixed. You will 
then be able to see if there is any visible 
difference between the covered and 
exposed part of the plate. 


Drying Prints. 
Some makes of self-toning P.O.P. dry fairly 
flat, others curl up considerably and gct badly 
cracked, etc. B. J. A. (Ilford). 
Doubtless what you say regarding the 
differences among the different brands 
is correct. You might try the following 
dodge, which we used for a somewhat 
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different purpose effectively. Obtain 
some pieces of stout strawboard, a little 
larger than the prints to be dried, and 
drv these cards very thoroughly in a 
cool oven. Over cach card lay a piece 
of stout dry blotting paper, and on this 
put the print previously surface dried. 
Then fix the print to the card and blotting 
paper by a pin at each corner. 


Backing Plates. 


I am anxious to use backed plates, but find 
them difficult to obtain out here. Could I 
back them for myself, etc.? 


E. M. T. (Oporto). 

The following is an excellent mixture: 
Ordinary office gum solution I oz., 
caramel 1 oz., burnt sienna (fine dry 
powder) т oz., methylated spirit 2 oz. 
Grind up the three first-named into a 
smooth stiff mass, add thc spirit last of all, 
and put in wide-mouth bottle. In the dark- 
room put a plate in a printing frame, 
glass side out, then over this side with soft 
flat brush apply the thinnest possible 
coating, just to cover the glass. The 
plates may then be dried in a light-tight 
cupboard; or may be insertel straight 
into the dark slides, and a bit of black 
tissue paper laid on the wet backing so as 
to keep the slides clean. You need not 
trouble to remove this backing before 
developing. It wil wash off in the 
developer and do no harm. There are 
various ready-made preparations on the 
market which you may gct from your 
photographic dealer. 


Intensification by Redevelopment. 
After bleaching I found I had not enough of 
No. 2 tocover the plate. Can I use anv ordinary 
developer, etc.? W. H. M. (Banbridge). 

We presume from your letter that you 

have been using some preparation pur- 
chased as two solutions. Why not pre- 
pare your own solution, e.g., Water 10 02., 
potassium bichromate 60 gr., hydrochloric 
acid 20 minims ? This may be used again 
and again for bleaching üntil it gets too 
slow in action. You may usc any present- 
day developer except ferrous oxalate for 
re-developing. We are in doubt about your 
being able to get any satisfactory result 
with the negative you mention, but you 
might try re-bleaching it in the above, 
washing it five to ten minutes, and then 
re-developing. 
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Automatic Photography. 

The word “ automatic is one which riles the photographer. 
I have an idea that ii somebody, as the result of a lifetime 
of industry, were to perfect a system by which every manipu- 
lation, from the loading of the camera to the framing of the 
enlargement, were accomplished by the turn of a switch, the 
whole photographic tribe would turn upon him and switch 
him out of existence. А fool-proof photography would have 
no charms for wise men. The heroic effort of one gentleman 
along these lines was brought to the attention of a photographic 
company the other evening. The method was an automatic 
one of exposure and development. Its originator did not. 
himself put in an appearance. He knew a thing or two. The 
fretful waters of the English Channel intervened to save him 
from destruction. Instead of coming himself, this Frenchman 
deputed a gentleman from Manchester to expound his system 
for him. He was aware, it seems, of the incredible hardihood 
of gentlemen from Manchester. 


Reduced to a System. 


The method was foolishly simple. No further need for 
dark-rooms. You get a lens working at a certain definite 
aperture, a shutter which goes through the paces at a certain 
reliable speed, a plate of given rapidity. Then you expose 
strictly according to a set of rules. These factors have all 
been carefully arranged and co-ordinated so as to make it 
possible to develop by time. Development takes place for 
exactly five minutes, using a certain developer which I will 
not further specify than to say that at present it is only obtain- 
able from enemy sources. No matter, for hydroquinone can 
be used instead, but for ten minutes in place of five. Every 
thing, you see, is nicely standardised and bottled off, and if 
all the conditions have been observed, you have simply to 
pop the plate in a little zinc tank, something like a flattened 
dark slide, run the developer in for ten minutes, and take out 
the perfect negative. It is system—system all the way. As 
to fixing, the Frenchman was in no wise particular about it. 


Base Ingratitude. 


Now, if this kind of thing had been done in any other walk 
of life, everybody would have been as grateful as a dog for a 
bone. Were those photographers grateful? With one accord 
they denounced it, they shook their fists at it, they trampled 
it underfoot, they cursed it by bell, by book, and by dark-room 
lamp. Never was heard such a terrible curse, and somebody 
was more than a penny the worse, for this particular gentleman 
paid the money down there and then to buy and dispatch to 
Paris a copy of the latest edition of the Watkins Manual. 
Speaker after speaker proved conclusively that the system 
would not work, and ought not to be allowed to, even if it 
would. What about the temperature of the developing solu- 
tion? It is well known that hydroquinone is very particular 
on that score. What about the use of a uniform fortieth of a 
second exposure for the many different velocities of moving 
objects? What about the reliability of shutter speeds, the 
hopeless variations among different makes of plates, the dif- 
ferences in printing densities required for various subjects ? 
All that remained of the system after these criticisms had 
been made might have been packed down the slot of an empty 
Ensignette spool. 


An Easy Wynne? 


All this time the man from Manchester vicariously bore 
these criticisms in silence. ''I was rather expecting," he said, 
mildly, when the first rage of the storm was exhausted, and 
the second was gathering, ‘‘ that the system would meet with 
more pronounced disapproval. You have been too kind. 
You have left me so little to reply to." This although four 
technicians and one pictorialist had lunged at the process with 
all their might. Then he announced that the Frenchman had 
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offered a prize of 100 francs to anyone who 
could disprove his claim to have produced a work- 
able system of automatic exposure and develop- 
ment. What a high light illuminated instantly 
the faces of the four technicians, though the face of the pic- 
torialist was still in the shadow.  Pictorialists have nothing to 
do with such sordid considerations. Possibly the technician 
who sent that Watkins Manual to Paris is hoping to recoup 
himself, and, indeed, to make a handsome profit, by the receipt 
of the hundred francs. Though Alfred W., when he gets to 
know about it, may insist on sharing and sharing alike. 


Bathos. 


Not long ago a man showed me a little contrivance he had 
designed for making photography more fool-proof than ever, 
and said that he proposed to call it a bathometer. I asked him 
why. He replied that the name suggested itself to him because 
the instrument was so simple as to reduce the whole procedure 
to bathos. The lantern sometimes manages to be a batho- 
meter too. The other night a lecturer was waxing eloquent 
upon our country villages, and especially upon the old dames 
of the countryside—hard-working daughters of toil, mothers, 
many of them, of sailor sons. “These rustic women,” he de- 
clared, “are a noble race." At that moment he inadvertently 
touched the lanternist's signal, and there appeared on the screen 
a picture of a very aged and talkative parrot. His explanation 
that Poll was the present which her son Jack had brought home 
for the old lady was scarcely audible in the laughter which 
ensued. 


Precept and Practice. 


Once on starting out for a holiday I had as a fellow-passenger 
a man who had just written a most important article on Pre- 
cautions to be Observed Beforehand by the Holiday-making 
Photographer.” I had followed his advice to the letter; the pre- 
parations had occupied me for ten days, and my holiday was 
only for three, but I had the comfortable feeling that during 
those three my photography would run as smoothly as a motor- 
boat through melted butter.. My fellow-traveller, however, was 
unmistakably put out, and before we had gone many miles he 
confided to me the cause of his fluster. *I distinctly told Mary 
Ann," he said, *to throw my camera in with my shirts and 
things. I told her where it was—in the bottom of the cupboard 
where it has been all winter—and, bless the girl, if she hasn't 
forgotten it!” 


Detail. 


One photographic critic, dealing with a print called '' The 
Bluebell Path," writes that, the number of bluebells, distri- 
buted very sparsely amongst a mass of ground herbs, etc., is 
seventy-six if my counting is correct.“ 


What labour and what pains he takes, 
What microscopic care is his, 

Who, judging flower studies, makes 
A census of the peonies ! 


Who asks the weight of every pearl 
That shimmers in The Necklace chaste, 
And of that Portrait of a Girl,“ 

How much she. measures round the waist ! 


Of “ Peaches," who demands the price, 
How many feathers on The Thrush,“ 

“ The Throw "—what number were the dice, 
The Troth "—how deeply went the blush ! 


Oh, in a print it bothers me, 
This passion for F/64, 
But in the critics this to see, 
Why, then, it fairly bowls me o'er. 
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THE MUSIC LESSON. BY ALBERT E. MARLEY. 
The original, a Seltona print (53 x 4D, was awarded a Prize in the Weekly Competition. 
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The Special Summer Number of THE A. P. AND P. N. 
will be published next week, July sth. It will contain 
extra pages of illustrations in colours 
“THE A. P” on art paper, and a number of topical 
SUMMER NUMBER. and practical articles, giving sugges- 
tions as to interesting subjects which 
can be usefully dealt with by the photographer at the 
present time of year, without risk of infringing restric- 
tions laid down by the authorities. As this issue will 
also be the first part of a new volume, we shall be grate- 
ful to our readers if they will bring it to the attention 
of any of their photographic friends who are not already 
regular subscribers. Orders for extra copies should be 
placed without delay. 
e ө Q 


The war has not allowed those adventurous individuals 
who have essayed to record it with the camera to get 
through unscathed. An Ameri- 
can photographer was wounded 
some time ago in a suburb of 
Lille, the bullet striking him at 
a moment when, perched on the top of a tree, he was 
exposing upon a spot where the fighting was fiercest. 
Another special reporter of war” attached to the 
Pathé Company, and given an official permit to be near 
the Russian staff, has been wounded by shrapnel while 
exposing films on an artillery combat. This same corre- 
spondent has been decorated for military valour in token 
of his fearlessness. We gather from a French journal 
that the military authorities have authorised the repre- 
sentatives of four great Parisian film houses to make 
war films at the front. These official operators have 
been given army status, and are thus admirably situated 
for carrying out their work The results are to be 
placed at the disposal of the Minister of War, but it is 
possible that some of the films will be shown in public, 
or sent to neutral countries. 


ооо 

Photographers, being students of solar energy, аге 
necessarily familiar with the strange pranks їп which 
the sun indulges, especially at this 
time of the year, when the actinic rays 
are at the height of their lusty playful- 
ness. Sensitive as is the photo- 
graphic plate to light, there are respects in which the 
human skin is even more sensitive, The other day we 
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saw a lady whose forearm was marked most sym- 
metrically by a number of blisters as the result of an 
hour spent with her arm exposed on a recent hot after- 
noon in a sky-lit studio. There is no doubt that a great 
deal has still to be learned with regard to the effects of 
light. Some remarkable work has lately been done 
upon animals which has shown that the skin, like the 
photographic plate, may be hyper-sensitised. These 
animals have had injections of hæmatoporphyrin, with 
the result that their sensitiveness to light has been in- 
creased to such an extent as to make the exposure to the 
ordinary light of a summer's day fatal to them. On the 
other hand, high-sun exposure, natural and artificial, 
is now being used in the military hospitals for ragged 
and gangrenous wounds. 
өө O 
The importance of organising photographic archives 
is being actively urged in France, where it is pointed 
out that the ‘barbarian invasion " has 
PHOTOGRAPHIC already obliterated historic buildings 
ARCHIVES. and art treasures, and may obliterate 
still more. In spite of the pressure of 
other duties, it is suggested that official Archives 
photographiques | documentaires be instituted at 
once. It will be of little use waiting until after 
the war to start this movement. Many of the 
monuments and works of art now in ruins had, 
happily, been photographed, and from the souvenirs 
reconstruction may be attempted later on. Nothing is 
wanting in the precision with which Rheims Cathedral, 
the belfry at Arras, and the halls of Ypres have been 
photographed, but with regard to much of the archzo- 
logical and artistic patrimony of France which lies in 
the path of the invader, the case is less fortunate. The 
matter is one of importance for us in this country also, 
seeing that a random bomb from the sky may at any 
moment destroy the work of centuries. Every photo- 
graph which is a record of the notable and the curious 
in art and architecture should be preserved against an 
evil day. Much valuable work has already been accom- 
plished by the various survev and record organisations 
throughout the kingdom, but there is room for still 
further activity in this direction. 
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An exposure through a pinhole is commonly thought 
the cheapest of all photographic experiments, seeing 
that the most expensive item in the 
photographer's apparatus is super- 
seded. We were the witnesses the 
other day, however, of a pinhole 
exposure which cost £5, and, moreover, had no result 
at the end of it. The owner of an X-ray laboratory con- 
ceived the idea of securing a pinhole photograph of an 
X-ray tube in action. He put the plate some eight inches 
from the tube, and interposed midway between the two 
a screen of lead with the pinhole. Having no idea as to 
what the exposure should be, he gave three minutes, 
but, although the tube was fluorescing its brightest 
during the whole of that time, development showed not 
the ghost of an image on the plate. Thereupon he took 
another plate, and decided to double the exposure; but 
when the tube was set going again, instead of the 
familiar apple-green fluorescence, it flushed a reddish 
blue, showing conclusively that, perhaps as the result 
of a spark to the metal, the tube was punctured, and 
henceforth fit only for the scrap-heap. Enthusiasm for 
pinhole exposures is now at a discount in that laboratory. 


A COSTLY PINHOLE 
EXPOSURE. 
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CLOUDS AND SKIES. 


subject is of such vast and important extent 
that it would be difficult to exhaust its con- 
sideration. 

The treatment of sky is an al!-important factor in 
every type of land and seascape photography. Such a 
statement will be readily admitted as correct by every- 
body, however rudimentary their knowledge and 
appreciation of art. But obviously, sky does not 
necessarily mean clouds. 

The aim of most beginners, when they first take up 
photography, is to obtain nice, clear, sharp prints, no 
doubt a very laudable ambition, but very often this 
desire degenerates into merely an attempt to produce 
what more experienced photographers describe as 
“ soot, whitewash, and bald-headed skies.“ 

More often than not, in such under-exposed and over- 
developed photographs, the sky is the greatest high 
light, and is nothing more than white paper. 

The tyro might argue that this is correct, because 
obviously the source of light is the sky, and conse- 
quently the photograph shou'd show it as the most 
brilliant part of the picture. 

Let us examine this contention in detail, and see if 
it will bear the test of analysis. In nature, the utmost 
brilliance is the light of the sun, and the most impreg- 
nable shadow the total absence of all colour. The 
artist, when he comes to interpret these two extremes, 
has on the one hand the whiteness of the whitest paper 
by which to represent his high tones, and on the other, 
the deepest black of his pigments for the low tones. 
But the difference in scale between these two 1s almost 
absurdly small, compared with the range between 
strong sunlight and intensely deep shadow. Conse- 
quently he is enormously handicapped. The greatest 
brilliance and sparkle he can obtain 15 pure white paint, 
the deepest shadow, black paint. 

With photography it is the same, and only the ex- 
tremely brilliant spots of Jight in a composition should 
be pure white, and only in the extreme depth of the 
shadows should detail be entirely lost. The scale of 
tone values is even of more importance in photography 
than in painting, because the result is in monotone. 

It will be quite apparent that, to so arrange the 
exposures and development of a photograph that 
the result is soot and whitewash,” is utterly wrong. 
The sky is the very last part of a composition that 
should be represented by pure white paper. 

Except in the case of effects such as the sun shining 
through clouds, the sky is never the highest light in a 


LOUDS must often have formed the theme of 
the writers on things photographic, yet the 


given composition. Generally the high tones may be 
sought for in some reflected surface, which throws off 
the light rays in an effect of extreme brilliance and 
sparkle. 

Up to a few years ago the photographer's great 
trouble was that plates were not panchromatic, or even 
truly orthochromatic; it was almost impossible to 
get a monochrome photographic rendering in which 
the whole scale of tone values was correct. 

But with the advent of colour photography, and the 
extensive use of panchromatic plates, the photographer 
can hardly fail to realise how very mistaken the former 
ideas about light and shadow were. In fact, there is 
much that the painter might learn from the teaching 
of the panchromatic plate. 

Take, for example, such a case as the Cathedral of 
Milan, seen against a background of deep blue sky. 
The ordinary plate renders the sky as a high light, and 
the building many tones darker. But this is not the 
effect that the eye sees, which is an intensely white 
building against a dark background. Roughly, it may 
be stated that what the eye sces is what the pan- 
chromatic plate records. This must not be taken as a 
dogmatic assertion, because I am inclined to think that 
the panchromatic plate does not absolutely render the 
effect the eye sees, but it certainly approaches nearer 
to that effect than the unorthochromatic plate. 

I think I have now gone far enough to show that a 
blue sky should not appear in a photograph as a high 
light, but as a comparatively deep tone. 

Absence of clouds does not necessarily mean that a 
sky cannot be made artistic simply because it is not 
broken up. The wonderfully soft toning off of colour 
from deep blue at the zenith of the sky to the grey- 
white of the horizon, if properly rendered in mono- 
chrome by the panchromatic plate, is one of the most 
artistic sky treatments it 1s possible to conceive, and 
is especially effective when forming the background to 
architectural subjects. 

This is the only possible treatment of the cloudless 
sky; to represent it by so much white paper is alto- 
gether absurd. 

But more often than not, especially in England, the 
sky is not cloudless, and the question of seriously 
treating this is of the utmost importance in pictorial 
photography. 

Clouds may be divided into two classes. Firstly, 
those which are illuminated from a source of light in 
front of them—in other words, those which are in the 
opposite part of the sky to the sun, and reflect its 
light ; and, secondly, those which are in front of the 
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source of light, and intercept it, as in the case of sunset 
clouds. 

In a very great measure the spirit, or ‘‘ motif,” of a 
picture is governed by the effect of the clouds—or, 
more correctly speaking, sky. This is obvious; for 
example, three pictures might be taken on successive 
evenings from the same spot of perhaps a foreshore, 
with the ebb tide exposing the mudflats, and a sunset. 
In one case the clouds might be in long, thin layers, 
tinged with gold, with the sunlight streaming through, 
suggestive of peace. 

On the next night, perhaps, the clouds would be in 
the form of “© mares’ tails," and the character would be 
entirely different, suggesting a coming squall, while on 
a third night there might be thick masses of dark 
cloud, lowering and foreboding, and the idea conveyed 
would be The Storm.” This will be sufficient to 
show of what enormous importance clouds are in deter- 
mining the expression of a composition. Consequently, 
when it is desired to make the very best of a subject, 
the clouds should be carefully studied in relation to 
the landscape, and the photograph taken on such a 
day that the clouds give the greatest character to a 
composition. 

For broad pictorial effects, there is nothing finer than 
the great rounded masses of cumulus clouds—the 
clouds which look like piled up snow castles of the 
giants, intensely white in the high lights, merging into 
greys and blues in the shadows. These are the clouds 
characteristic of the perfect summer day, when there 
is a light breeze; their whole character spells glorious 
fine summer weather, when the ether behind them is 
an intense blue. 

Such cloud formation is eminently suited to composi- 
tion where water plays an important part, or to billow- 
ing hills and distant landscape countrv. 

When water is the important factor of the subject, 
it may be still, and in such cases there is the possibility 
of obtaining bold masses of cloud reflected on its sur- 
face. The character suggested would be tvpical of 
peaceful river scenes, and the like. 

But the cumulus cloud is equally attractive when it 
appears in а marine subject. А composition I have 
long wished to attempt is a sea of ocean rollers on a 
fine sunlit day, with the central point of intent a bold 
mass of the clouds of which I am speaking. Such a 
subject, if treated in blue and white, would, to all 
intents and purposes, be a true colour rendering, and 
extremely effective. 

Or, to take another instance, scenes of vacht racing 
would hardly be complete without the suggestion of 
the ideal sailing breeze of summer, conveyed by the 
cumulus cloud. 
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Then, too, broad prospects of extensive country 
require the boldness of massed clouds to successfully 
pull together the composition; small delicate cirrus 
clouds would be quite out of place. 

These latter are more suitable to such a subject as a 
wherry on the Norfolk Broads. The clouds must be 
in harmony with the story of the rest of the com- 
position. 

I have spoken of sunset clouds, but they are not the 
only type that are lit from behind—one might almost 
say silhouetted against the sun. The rain clouds of a 
dull day are partly lit from the light of the sun, which 
they obscure, and partly from the hght which has 
penetrated them. This type is often necessary to 
complete the idea of a composition. As an instance, 
might be cited a photograph of sportsmen out shooting. 
Such a subject conjures up in one’s mind a scene of 
a dull, cloudy November afternoon, the spirit of the 
autumn and dampness hanging over all, with the sur- 
face of the sods of a newly-ploughed field shining in 
the dull light. 

Or a scene of ploughing might very fittingly have a 
sky of rain clouds ; most certainly such a subject as 
ploughing should not be portrayed with the sky per- 
fectly devoid of cloud, proclaiming a clear, sunlit day. 
By so doing, the whole spirit of the subject would be 
opposed. 

Equally out of harmony would be a picture of harvest, 
with a sky of lowering storm clouds, although in all 
these cases it must be remembered that it would be 
quite possible to obtain such а photograph without 
resorting to printing-in. The harvest does sometimes 
take place in stormy weather, but we always think of 
it as occurring 1п perfect August days of fine. 

Mist is another most important factor in pictorial 
photography, but the question of treating atmosphere 
is far too big a subject to be entered upon in the course 
of the present remarks. It will suffice just to call 
attention to the pictorial possibilities of those autumn 
afternoons when the sun is shining through the rising 
mist Usually, under such conditions, it is seen as a 
centre of light, red or yellow, from which the colours 
of the mist gradually merge into grey. To obtain such 
an effect over moor or river it 1s absolutely necessary 
to use panchromatic plates, and a compensating filter. 

The foregoing remarks will be sufficient to make my 
point clear. In pictorial photography it is essential 
that the sky shall be in character with the rest of the 
composition, and although it may be possible to obtain 
quite naturally photographs in which the sky belies 
the foreground, it is artistically wrong, because the 
result will not accord with the general conception of 
the scene depicted. R. H. G. 
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NE of the most 
fascinating bran- 
ches of nature work 
is the hunting for and 
photographing moths, 
butterflies, апа their 
larva in their various 
resting attitudes, for 
which a double-exten- 
sion camera, with 8 cr 9 inch focus lens, is necessary. 
Tree trunks, walls and palings are favourite resting places 
of moths, and quite a number of species can be found 
in the suburbs of London and other large towns. It is 
advisable to keep a sharp look-out on the sheltered side, 
as moths dislike wind, rain, and direct sunshine. 

It is a good plan to carry a number of glass-bottom 
entomological '' pill-boxes ” in order, after photographing, 
to take home the specimens alive for identification by an 
entomological friend or at a local museum. A number of 
moths will deposit their eggs quite freely in the pill-box, 
and on hatching the caterpillars can be fed up on their 
natural food-plant, and photographed in their various atti- 
tudes and also after each change of skin. At the final 
skin change they turn to a pupa or chrysalis, and for those 
caterpillars that complete this change underground it 
is necessary to provide about eight inches of mould for 
the purpose. Some caterpillars, however, spin a cocoon 
among the food-plant, and these cocoons and рирге provide 
interesting subjects for the camera. 

It is a good plan to specialise with 
nearly allied species in the same family, 
so that interesting points of difference 
can be shown, as exemplified by the 
various forms of cocoons spun, or the 
similarity of habits, as instanced in the 
quaint resting attitudes of the larve 
of the same family. 

Some moths go over the winter in 
the pupa state, and in this case the 
pupa should be kept in damp moss in 
a box or cage with a glass front, so that 
a sharp look-out can be kept in the 


following spring for 
the emergence of 
the perfect moth. 
Other moths, 
however, emerge 
the same year, and 
an interesting series 
of photographs can 
be taken of the 
moth emerging, de- 
veloping its wings, 
drying them, and 
lastly, the perfect 
insect at rest, the 
whole operation 
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PHOTOGRAPHING MOTHS, BUTTERFLIES, ETC, 


By C. W. COLTHRUP. 


being completed in the space of about half ап hour. 

Particulars of food-plant, approximate date of pupation 
and emergence can be obtained from a local entomologist, 
museum or public lbrary, where a good book to consult is 
Newman's But- 
terrflies and 
Moths." It is ad- 
visable not to 
attempt to rear 
more than one or 
two species at a 
time, and not too 
many larvae of a 
species, as over- 
crowding is fatal 
and often results 
in the loss of the 
whole brood. If 
the photographer 
has not the inclin- 
ation or opportun- 
ity to go out hunt- 
ing for specimens, 
a few pence spent 
at a natural history 
dealer’s will secure 
larve or pupe and 
all necessary in- 


Poplar Hawk Moth Larva. 


structions indicated above. I woul 
advise the tyro to make a start wit 
the hawk moth family, or the lasio- 
campid family, as represented by the 
oak egger moth, drinker moth, etc. 
Most moths are quiescent for some 
time after emergence, and can be 
moved to a suitable place for photo- 
graphing by gently coaxing them on to 
a stick to which they will cling. They 
should on no account be moved until 
their wings are folded close over the 
body after drying, otherwise crippled 
wings will be the result. 

To the photographer who has the 
opportunity a day in the country 
should provide him with a busy and successful time. 
Should the weather be dull, tree trunks, fences, etc., 
should be searched. If the day be one of short inter- 
vals of sunshine, it is a good plan to get on the sheltered 
side of wool where butterflies are flying. Immediately the 
sun disappears they can be watched to their resting place 
on leaves of bramble, etc., and photographed showing their 
attitude at rest. On a bright day, with a very strong wind, 
it is profitable to walk along the side of a hedge which is 
sheltered from the wind, but which receives the full benefit 
of the midday sun. Неге butterflies will be found with 
their wings spread, sunning themselves, and I remember 
on one occasion, having no net or camera, I wasable to pill- 
box four or five gatekeeper butterflies in brilliant sunshine, 
a most unusual thing, butterflies being, as a rule, most 
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alert when the sun shines. It should be borne in mind 
that some butterflies after a short flight return again and 
again to the same stone, twig or leaf to sun themselves. 
This is especially the case with many butterflies, particu- 
larly the vanessidz, which includes the red admiral, small 
tortoiseshell, large tortoiseshell, painted lady, and peacock 
butterflies. The camera should be erected and the object 
to which they return focussed. Care should be taken that 
neither the camera nor the photographer cast a shadow 
on the butterfly, as this will either cause it to close its wings 
or fly away. Dragonflies and other insects often rest on 
sheltered sunny walls to enjoy the warmth. Various hairy 
caterpillars are also fond of sunning themselves, the brown 
caterpillars of the oak egger moth on brambles and haw- 
thorn hedges, tiger caterpillars on nettles, drinker cater- 
pillars on couch grass in ditches, fox moth and grass egger 
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caterpillars on grass and heath. A tree that is infested 
with goat moth larve provides a variety of subjects for 
the camera, and can be easily recognised by the exuding sap 
which attracts hornets, wasps, butterflies, etc., which are 
so absorbed in the feast that I have picked off a red admiral 
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butterfly between mv finger and thumb in brilliant sun- 


shine. 
Notes should be made of where and on what date the 


insects are photographed, so that should it be desired to get 


‚ Poplar Hawk Moth. 


further negatives another year, disappointment should not 
follow through the insects not having emerged, or the 
emergence being over. The photographer should be most 


careful about the correct identification of the insects, 


otherwise the photographs are next to valueless. 


— — v— 


AN EXHIBITION BY MEMBERS OF THE POSTAL CAMERA CLUB. 


Special to The A. P. & P. N.“ 


HE Postal Camera Club is a strong organisation, with quite 

an impressive list of distinguished members, whose contri- 
butions make the show now being held at the Camera Club 
(17, John Street, Adelphi) more than usually interesting.  Pre- 
sumably the work circulates among the members, whose emula- 
tion is thus aroused to the maintenance of a high standard. 
There is no doubt that portfolio societies fulfil a useful function 
in this way, and those that cultivate intelligent and discriminat- 
ing criticism as well have a double influence in the direction of 
all-round improvement. Unfortunately, critical capacity is 
not too common, and that is all the greater reason why it should 
be fostered. Photographers, and, in fact, artists of every kind, 
are usually absorbed by the special aims that they are pursuing, 
and often retain only a limited regard for efforts in other direc- 
tions. By exercising the critical faculty they have a means 
of correcting any tendency to narrowness and of keeping before 
them the basic principles that apply to all artistic production. 
Though among ninety-two prints some commonplaces are only 
to be expected, the society has good reason to pride itself on 
the general level of the exhibition. Mr. Bertram Park is a 
prominent contributor with four portraits, of which perhaps 
the best is No. 9, wherein a girl’s head is treated with much 
reserve in a quiet tone, without any sacrifice of expressiveness 
and animation. There are other good portraits, very notably 
Mr. Harold House's ‘“ William Owen of Toy’s Hill," an exceed- 
ingly characteristic representation of an old man. 

Relationship between the figure and the landscape is a matter 
of which the significance is not always grasped. It is especially 
desirable in fanciful subjects, where the figure is expected to 
typify the spirit of the scene. But it is difficult to find any 
harmony between the graceful nude figure in Mr. J. H. Leighton’s 
A Mountain Nymph ” and her rugged surroundings. Indeed, 
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the nymph would have been seen to more advantage against 
a quiet background, and why the rocks were introduced at all 
is a puzzle. In “ The Magic Flame Mr. Leighton presents 
another nude, and the flame that she contemplates throws no 
gleam on her face, nor illumination elsewhere. Surely this 
mysteriously ineffective illuminant was introduced as an after- 
thought, without any regard for its inevitable influence on its 
surroundings. Miss Kate Smith, who exhibits some very 
attractive work, is usually careful to make her poetic figures 
so closely appertain to their surroundings as to be, so to speak, 
а part of them. This, indeed, she has done in“ The Streamlet," 
a summer scene, with a dainty figure, yet the fairy-like spirit 
of the conception misses its effect through inaccuracies of tone, 
for the black trees contradict alike the atmosphere of summer 
and the elfin lightness of touch needed for such a subject. 

Mr. Marcus Adams's child-portraits are sure of admiration, 
but if one contemplates for any length of time the bright little 
laughing girl in ‘‘ Child Study," the laugh becomes fixed, and 
eventually looks unnatural. This is the danger of perpetuating 
a momentary expression. The charm of a laughing face lies 
in its constant changes, but when a transient phase is isolated 
and immovable it comes perilously near a grimace. 

There is generally an interesting personal quality in the 
work of Mr. A. G. Buckham, who is represented by some notable 
prints, in which the welcome touch of imagination is to be 
discerned. His bold sky-effect, Black Clouds with Heaven's 
Artillery Fraught," needs balance in design and some con- 
centration of effect, though it is a very striking print. But 
these brief notes do not reflect the general interest of the 
show, which comprises works by Fred Judge, M. О. Dell, 
A. K. Dannatt, W. R. Bland, Hugh Cecil, F. T. Hollver, 
J. €. Warburg, Miss Warburg, and others. 
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SPECIAL HINTS FOR BEGINNERS—(Continued). 


Faulty Development 
very often results from the beginner not recognising faults 
of exposure. This does not mean that faulty exposure 
can be remedied by development, but rather that frequently 
the inexperienced worker, by faulty development following 
faulty exposure, does not get the best results possible under 
the circumstances. 

In quite à considerable area of work the circumstances 
preclude an adequate exposure being given. The press 
camera man, of whom more anon, often has to work amid 
various adverse conditions. His exposures—the best 
available—are often grievously underdone, but by careful 
development he gets a negative which is usable though 
far from perfect, whereas the inexperienced worker with 
the same plate would only get a miserable caricature or 
utter failure. 

Broadly put, the longer the plate is in the developer the 
greater will the resulting contrasts be. There is, of course, 
a commonsense limit to this statement. Thus if we 
develop until all the silver bromide in the highest lights 
is converted into silver, clearly we cannot add more density 
here, no matter how much longer we go on developing. 
But if we go on developing the slightly less exposed parts 
will be catching up the highest lights. The result is that 
we are now losing gradation contrasts in the highest lights— 
or we may say that developing up to a certain point means 
increasing contrast, and then going beyond that point it 
gives reduced contrasts. 


“How Long ought I to Develop?" 
is one of the most frequent and also quite reasonable 
questions which the beginner asks. Unfortunately one 
cannot reply in hard and fast terms, because conditions 
vary considerably. Let us consider some likely cases. 

(т) Considerable under-exposure—i.e., so pronounced that 
no length of time in the developer will give shadow detail. 
As just intimated, prolonged development means a loss 
at the light end of the scale, and in this case with no gain 
whatever at the dark end of the scale—i.e., a loss at both 
ends. 

(2) Slight under-exposure, such that a generous time 
in the developer will give some shadow detail. But this 
is likely to be purchased at the cost of some loss at the 
light end. Here the question arises as to whether shadow 
detail or light gradations are the more important, as clearly 
one cannot have both. The worker in each case must 
make his own choice. Thus, if the shadow detail part 
is small or of no special importance, while the light parts 
are large or of leading importance, clearly here he will 
sacrifice the less for the greater. 

(3) The plate is correctly exposed. In this case we may 
call correct development anything between the moment 
when shadow detail is just visible to the point when the 
two highest lights just begin to merge into one density. 
If the subject does not present a markedly long range of 
light andshade (indoor portraiture, for instance) our practical 
period of correct development may be quite considerable ; 
and naturally our choice will largely be influenced by the 
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printing paper to be used. Thus, for gaslight paper a 
rather soft contrast negative is suitable; slightly more 
contrast for bromide, contact or moderate enlargement. 
This, or a little more contrast still, will suit platinotype or 
P.O.P., while for the carbon process a still more contrasty 
negative is required. 

(4) The plate is over-exposed. In this case our aim is 
to compensate for the flattening effect of over-exposure 
by the contrast giving powers of full exposure. Thus, one 
will go on developing until we just begin to lose contrast 
at the light end of the scale. Beyond this we shall get a 
sacrifice of gradation (which means contrast) at the light 
end and no compensation at the lower end of the scale. 


Is it Better to Under or Over Develop ? 
This is a very natural question which beginners do not 
consider as often as they advantageously might do. 

We must reply by dividing our advice into two parts. 
First, let us say quite clearly that it is very seldom 
indeed that we can advantageously go to extremes. But 
one might imagine a few exceptional cases. For example, 
a subject presented on a dull, grey day, with perhaps a 
little haze or fog which we, for some special purpose, wanted 
to get as bright and contrasty as possible. Here we should 
advisedly carry development as far as possible, short of 
fogging or staining the plate. Ог, again, we might be deal- 
ing with a flat, low relief subject (e.g., shallow carving on 
flat stone) in a dull front light—i.e., when a hard result 
would be aimed at. Ог, again, we might be dealing with 
a very bright contrasty subject—e.g., whitewashed cottage, 
and black roof or doorway in glaring sunshine. Presuming 
the exposure to be adequate, the development might well 
be cut down considerably below normal, unless our aim 
be a hard, chalky, soot and whitewash effect. 

But putting aside exceptional or extreme cases, let us 
consider average contrast subjects such as ordinary land- 
scape, in ordinary summer lighting and with reasonably 
correct exposure. Suppose that ideal development took 
5 minutes, the question is, would it be better to give less 
than 5 or more than 5 minutes; or, say, would 4 minutes 
give us a better result than 7 minutes ? Our reply is that, 
provided the shorter time—i.e., 4 minutes--gives just 
visible action in the shadows, we should prefer that to 
7 minutes, if there were in the latter case any risk of loss 
of gradation in the high lights. 

In the first place, the shorter development time means 
less risk of developer stain, and in the second place it is 
easier, safer, and more satisfactory to add density by 
intensification than to take it away by reduction. Pro- 
vided development has started action in the shadow detail 
this, along with all other parts, can be added to by intensifi- 
cation. But, of course, the beginner must always remem- 
ber that intensification can only intensify what is there 
already by development—i.e., it will not add new shadow 
detail. On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
reduction will not restore lost differences of gradation 
due to over-development; while reduction may quite 
easily destroy—i.e., remove delicate shadow detail entirely. 
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SUCCESSFUL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXCURSIONS. 


Special to " The A. P. & P. N.” By *THE LEADER." 


OW frequently one hears а complaint from society secre- 

taries during the winter with respect to the meagre 

attendances at any demonstrations which may figure on the 
programme ! | | | 

Only last year the president of one of the large influential 
provincial societies remarked to me that, with about one hundred 
and fifty members on the roll, they rarely mustered above eight 
or nine members at any demonstration, unless the subject was 
quite out of the ordinary run. | | | 

As secretary of a neighbouring society, with approximately 
the same membership, I am pleased to say that our average 
attendance at demonstrations last winter, and also the previous 
two, was well over thirty. 

We attribute this sterling attendance to the fact that we keep 
our members together by a fine series of short excursions during 
the summer. 

Six years ago these excursions were a miserable failure, and 
we almost despaired of ever making them “ go." At least two 
were arranged (?) every summer, and some member volunteered 
to act as leader—generally the person who knew least about 
the photographic possibilities of the place chosen. As a rule, 
but not always, the leader turned up at the station and counted 
himself extremely favoured by the gods if he mustered an 
entourage of three. 

Then came the question: Are these outings to be continued, 
seeing they are so badly attended? Rather than see them 
omitted from the programme, two members volunteered to 
take over the responsibility for a year and do their level best 
to make them a success. 

Two places were chosen, full of pictorial work and well known 
by the respective leaders, who had tickets printed and sent 
out to all members, accompanied by an explanatory circular. 
They arranged for tea, conveyances, etc., and gave up the after- 
noon to helping those who were present. Needless to say, 
everything passed off without a hitch. The ladies, who had been 
specially invited, turned up in good numbers, and at each 
excursion nearly thirty members and friends were present. 

The excursions were of а varied character. Sometimes we 
travelled by train, sometimes by motor-charabanc, cycle, or 
on foot, and once we were bold enough to charter a motor- 
launch. 

This resulted in the formation of a rambling club, which was 
intended to organise all excursions and take the work off the 
shoulders of the general committee. 

Two enthusiasts took over the secretaryship of this branch 
of the society, and once a fortnight, from May to September, 
a short outing was indulged in on a Saturday afternoon. 

This vear, although the war has taken its toll from our mem- 
bership, we have had four excursions, and the total attendance 
has been nearly one hundred. Оп Whit Monday, for instance, 
twenty-five members, including about six ladies, trudged 
twelve miles through a hilly district in the broiling sun and were 
never heard to grumble. 

We give careful attention to the social side of these excursions, 
and frequently members turn up without their cameras, simply 
because they can have a cheap and enjoyable afternoon in 
convivial company. No outing during the last five years has 
cost more than 4s. per head, and generally they work out at 
about 2s. 6d. 

We make a special feature also of helping the beginner to 
choose his pictures, and the points emphasised during the winter 
are practically illustrated. In this way we endeavour to make 
him feel that he is worth helping, and that later on he will become 
a useful unit in the society. Do we do any serious work on these 
excursions ? The answer to that lies in the fact that two years 
ago one member secured the affiliation plaque for a slide made 
from an excursion negative, while at the last exhibition held 
by the society at least thirty pictures shown were taken on the 
outings, and several deservedly secured awards. If the after- 
noon is spent in the grounds of some well-known country mansion, 
the members usually contribute a number of prints which one 
artistic member mounts and makes into a beautiful little album, 
suitably printed and inscribed, and this is forwarded to the 
owner of the mansion. 

If this little article does anything to help those societies whose 
attendance is not of the best, I shall feel that it has achieved 
a splendid result. 
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PRACTICAL PARS FROM ALL SOURCES. 


POTASSIUM METABISULPHITE has long been known to photo- 
graphers as an excellent preservative, but I do not think many 
photographers, especially amateurs, know of its power as a 
local reducer for bromide prints. Dark patches on prints can 
readily be reduced by this chemical. The mode of procedure 
is as follows :—Take half an ounce of potassium metabisulphite, 
and dissolve it in an ounce or two of boiling water; allow this 
to cool. Now take the print, thoroughly soaked, and place 
it face uppermost on a piece of plate glass or other similar 
surface, and gently squeegee it. Take a “ tuft ’’ of cotton wool, 
free from grit, and soak it in the solution; then apply it in a 
circular movement on the part to be reduced. Be sure to have 
some water handy, as, if the solution runs on the other parts, 
it will reduce them. When the reduction is complete, wash 
in several changes of water, and dry in the usual way. A 
whole print can be reduced by immersing in a dish containing 
four ounces of water to half an ounce of the solution previously 
used. The second use for this solution is for the removal of 
stress and other markings so often found on the skies of 
prints. You take the cotton wool saturated, and rub the 
defects till they disappear, taking care that the solution does 
not float on to the picture itself. Both these methods are now 
in constant use in a large technical business where scores of 
prints are handled, and both have proved eminently successful, 
owing to their simplicity and effectiveness.—S. С. Н. 


* * * 


“I BELIEVE the landscape painter never lived who did not 
habitually exaggerate height and steepness,” says P. G. Ham- 
merton, in his Thoughts about Art." What this acute observer 
says is very probably quite true—the fact that our photographs 
of mountains, etc., and especially those at some considerable 
distance from us, come out in our prints disappointingly reduced 
in apparent heights. Artists, i.e. draughtsmen of all times and 
places, seem to have exaggerated heights because they wished 
to emphasise a mental rather than an optical impression— 
drawing what they thought rather than what they saw. Doubt- 
less the lens picture is very much nearer the retinal picture than 
is the artist's drawing. Photography, no doubt, in time will 
have a general correcting effect here as on several other tradition 
matters. 


* ж + 


WEIGHING Hypo WITHOUT WEIGHTs.—It is inconvenient to 
have to weigh out the hypo every time a fixing bath is made up. 
If sufficient is used to warrant storing the solution in bulk, the 
entire contents of a pound packet may be dissolved at a time, 
thus obviating the weighing. In other cases it will be con- 
venient to make a little measure of pasteboard that will just 
hold 2 oz., or 4 oz., of the crystals—the correct size being found 
by trial. The measure should contain the required quantity 
when the crystals are flush with the top. Heaped measure is 
more likely to vary on successive occasions.—H. J. R. 


ж * * 


MOUNTING LARGE PRINTS FOR FRAMING.—As there is always 
the possibility of the mountant going wrong, decomposing, 
turning acid, becoming mouldy, etc., the less used the better. 
Hence the advisability of applying the mountant either to the 
two top corners, or along the top edge, or all the way round 
along the edge. For framed prints either of the two former 
will serve, but for folio prints the third method is preferable, 
as any loose corners are apt to curl up and get torn or creased. 
Moreover, for proper pictorial effect the print should be seen 
flat down in contact with its mount. It is quite sufficient to 
apply a narrow strip, } to } inch wide, of mountant to hold a 15 by 
I2 print down to its mount. The print should be dry when the 
mountant is applied, and the whole covered with some flat 
surface, such as a drawing board and under pressure—e.g. a 
pile of books, etc.—F. L. 
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A BELGIAN BABE. BY TOM B. WHITE. 
The original, a bromide print (6 х 61), was awarded Hon. Mention in the Weekly Competition. 
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A FLIRTATION. BY RICHARD POLAK. 
From the One-man Show now open at The A. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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THE LITTLE GOLF-PLAYER. | 
From the One- man Show now open at “ The А. P." Little Gallery, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 
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READERS VIEWS 
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Under this heading letters from readers on 
various topics will be published every week. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
Editor will not be responsible for opinions 
5 ' expressed by correspondents 


“А.Р.” LITTLE GALLERY EXHIBITIONS. 


SiR.— On receiving ту “ A. P." this morning, І opened it 
to find that I am honoured with a place in your prize list, an 
honour which, I assure you, I fully appreciate. 

I should like to say how much I have appreciated the privilege 
of visiting your Little Gallery exhibitions from time to 
time. They are a continual source of encouragement, and 1 
have never come away from any of them without the feeling 
that it was up to me to go back home and do one better than 
I had done before. In the early stages of my bromoil work I 
entered the competition in this process, from the print supplied 
by you, and a subsequent visit to the Gallery, when a selection 
from the competition prints were exhibited, revealed to me the 
fact that I had still a lot to learn. Then came the show of 
transfers and crayon-coloured transfers by M. Demachy, which 
so delighted me that I determined to apply myself mainly 
to this branch; and more recently the work of Mr. Fred. Judge 
exhibited at the Gallery, coupled with my good fortune in 
receiving an invitation to witness an actual demonstration by 
him at the Camera Club, acted as an additional incentive, with 
the result that I now feel I am getting on with it. The 
demonstration to which I refer is the only one I have ever 
witnessed, but the articles which have appeared from time to 
time in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER (especially the ones by 
the two gentlemen above-named, and one on Bromoil by Mr. 
Garner) have been most helpful, and it is to them I should point 
as the source of any progress I have made, coupled, of course, 
with some steady work. 

I am afraid I am spinning this out to an inordinate length, 
but could not refrain from taking this opportunity of telling 
you how interesting and instructive I find your periodical at all 
times.— Yours, etc., FRED. T. COUPLAND. 

London, S.W. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF THE NUDE. 


Sır, —F. W. B., in your issue of the r4th inst., spoke of the 
difficulty of finding a suitable place to take these pictures. 
Might I suggest the possibility of using swimming baths and open- 
air bathing places ? 

A former correspondent objected to photographs, while 
approving of paintings, of the nude because the former showed 
too much of the individuality of the model. Good figures do 
not have too pronounced an individuality, and, if desired, 
the face might be veiled. A figure-study by Whistler was 
published in the Studio some years back, and the model was 
wearing a mask; possibly she was not a regular professional 
and did not want to be recognised. 

It is late in the day to raise any objection, as so many photo- 
graphs are published in the athletic papers of men in slips and 
ladies in skin-tight costumes that show the figure completely.— 
Yours, etc., 

Westminster, S.W. 


BEAUTY OF FORM. 


— — —Ó— 


S1r,—It has been interesting to note that most of those who 
have written in your columns advocating the formation of a 
society or postal club for photographers of the nude have written 
over bare initials. At the risk of making a '' bull," I would 
suggest that this is the only open evidence of their modesty. 
The very fact that, as your correspondent F. W. B. points out, 
so far as a postal club is concerned the post office officials would 
stop the consignments of undraped photographs, in itself sets 
us a-thinking. In fact, the members of such clubs would, 
and some think with reason, be classed among the professional 
purveyors of photographs of the nude—often, I believe, quite 
capable photographers of that particular subject —who from 
time to time are called upon to account for their work. Apart 
from this consideration, what sort of persons would sit '' in 
their skins" to the average photographer?  One's relations 
would resent the idea as indecent. So would most artists' 
models, who appreciate the difference between a photographer 
and an artist. The class of sitters thus becomes alarmingly 
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restricted, and the chance of a refined photograph still more so. 
Restricted also are the opportunities of photographing the 
model when caught. The only chance of an excuse for photo- 
graphing the nude is to portray it in natural open surround- 
ings. Неге, in London and near it, we have Hyde Park, 
Regent’s Park, Kew Gardens, and a few other open spaces 
which would afford a good background, but, as is well known, 
the officials in charge are quite prudish, and would fail to appre- 
ciate the photographer's high-minded motives. We should be 
reduced, therefore, to our back gardens; but even presume 
that the claims of Art have overcome the modesty and scruples 
of some maiden with a form worth portraying in the ''alto- 
gether,” the attention she would attract from neighbours 
when sitting ” would make her experience a highly unpleasant 
one. Thesc are only light objections. There are others more 
serious. Not one nude in a hundred, painted by modern artists 
who have studied the figure in the schools, is worth showing. 
If the professional painter, with all his skill and means of selec- 
tion, treatment, variation, and elimination, can so seldom 
relieve the nude of the charge of nakedness, what chance is 
there,for the rank and file of the photographers to idealise a 
subject which the lens puts on to his plate crudely bald and 
bare, without the slightest reserve or discrimination ? The 
results in almost every case will be sheer indecency. 

I am presuming, of course, that the intention of all these 
advocates of the nude is to photograph the female form. If, 
on the other hand, they were determined to depict the male 
form only (which would give them all the problems they 
profess that they want to solve) many of my objections would 
disappear. So would the societies and clubs formed to forward 


the sport—after a very short life. 


No, if the photographer wants to study the play of light on 
flesh, he can get all he wants in the neighbourhood of any pig- 
sty or pasturage. If he still wants human flesh, Lordsakes ! 


modern dress gives him enough opportunity without stripping 
off the little that still covers our womenkind. There is little 
enough reticence nowadays; please don't rob us of what we 
CHARLES H. L. EMANUEL. 


still have. Yours, etc., 


In reference to the announcement of an all-round increase 
in the price of photographic papers, the Platinotype Company 
inform us that, having made large purchases of raw material 
before the war, they have not yet been compelled to raise the 
price of either platinotype or ''Satista." Photographers who 
wish to benefit by the present prices for these papers would, 
however, be well advised to place their orders in good time. 


Lighting in Portraiture '' is the subject of the latest issue 
of the Photo-Miniature to hand. It deals with the production 
of successful portraits in the studio, at home, and out of doors. 
Examples of work by three well-known American portrait 
photographers—Pirie Macdonald, W. M. Hollinger, and Elias 
Goldensky—are included. The London agents for this series 
of handbooks are Messrs. Houghtons, Ltd., 88-89, High Holborn, 
W.C. 

A Second Edition of Johnson's “ Art of Retouching Nega- 
tives and Finishing and Colouring Photographs (as revised 
and brought up to date by Messrs. T. S. Bruce and Alfred 
Braithwaite) has just been issued by Messrs. Marion and Co., 
Ltd., Soho Square, W. It deals in a clear and practical manner 
with various methods of retouching, and gives instructions as 
to finishing and colouring enlargements, etc. А number of half- 
tone illustrations are included. 


Jehnson's Monthly Competitions.—The prize-winners for 
May are as follows :—1st prize (21s.), A. Dawson, 12, George 
Street, Old Trafford, Manchester; 2nd (15s.), Н. Abbott, jun., 
61, Beauval Road, East Dulwich ; 3rd (ros. 6d.), J. H. Saunders, 
2, Roger Place, Skinner Lane, Leeds ; 4th (7s. 6d.), E. T. Atchi- 
son, 27, Pickwick Road, Dulwich Village; 5th (5s), A. W. 
Hamilton, Canadian Villa, Knock, Belfast ; 6th (5s.), J. S. Gill, 
Cherryville, Tivoli Gardens, Cavehill Road, Belfast. Full 
particulars of this series of competitions may be obtained on 
application to Messrs. Johnson & Sons, 23, Cross Street, Finsbury, 
E.C. 
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Practical Hints for the Home Worker written by 


Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of a 
novel description by readers of THe A. P. AND Р. N. are invited 
for this page, and will be paid for at current rates if published. 
Articles should be concise, and preferably illustrated by diagrams 


pup ee! and photographs. 


DISHES IN THE DARK-ROOM. 


T is only a fortunate minority of 

amateur photographers who are so 
happily circumstanced as to have at 
their disposal a room permanently fitted 
as a dark-room, the bathroom being, I 
fancy, the apartment most usually 
pressed into service when any work has 


to be done. It becomes, therefore, some- 
what of a problem so to arrange matters 
for the worker's convenience as to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the more 
legitimate use of the room. The disposal 
of dishes, especially when any number is 
kept or when enlarging is undertaken, 
requires some consideration if they are 
not to take up a great deal of valuable 
space. In the writer's case the following 


method was found to solve the problem 
very satisfactorily. | 
Four laths 2 ft. long by about 11 in. 
wide and 1 in. thick were nailed to- 
gether to make a square frame, similar 
laths being then nailed across at regular 
intervals so as to form an open grid, as 
shown in the sketch. This was then hung 


from the wooden casing of the cistern, 
which is placed immediately over the 
bath. At the front two short lengths of 
cord fastened to screw rings fixed into 


the casing, and passing through the two -7 


front corners of the grid and knotted 
underneath, were used. At the back the 
grid is supported by two small blocks of 
wood screwed to the wooden lining of 
the wall, though two small angle-irons 
might have been employed instead. The 
general arrangement will be clearly seen 
from the photograph. Of course, sizes 
may be varied to suit individual require- 
ments, and the height at which the grid 
is hung will also vary according to the 
height of ceiling, number of dishes, etc. ; 
but it may be adjusted so as to be within 
reach, yet sufficiently out of the way to 
avoid accidents. If dishes are placed 
upside down in nests, they will drain into 
the bath, will be kept clean inside, and 
take up very little room. One point, 
however, should be noted: do not put 
wet dishes on the grid if you are going 
to fill slides or perform any other cere- 
mony underneath to which the drip 
would be disastrous. R. K. H. 
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-A CARD INDEX FILE FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


HE advantages of the card index 

system of filing are very well recog- 
nised by the commercial world, and 
there is no reason why photographers 
should not avail themselves of them as 
well. The small file described below 
will be found far better than a book for 


№ д (fock) 


Ума {ёт 


Water. 


collecting formulae and notes of solutions. 
It can be continually expanded by fresh 
additions, and any particular formula 
can be found immediately, written on 
fairly stiff card, in the most convenient 
form for making up. 

Take a piece of fairly thick cardboard, 
and cut it out in the form shown in 
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figure 1, then score with a penknife along 
the dotted lines, and fold it up into the 
shape shown in figure 2; the sides and 
front can then be secured by glue or 
brass paper-fasteners. This forms the 
box. | 

The cards are ordinary thin postcards, 


Fig. 1. 


and it is best to write them according to 
a fixed form. The arrangement shown in 
fig. 3 is a good one. 

The first column contains the metric 
figures, and the second the English. 
These two should be made equivalents, 


Fig. 2. 


which can be easily done with a table 
of conversions, so that not only the 
proportions but the actual quantities 


Poner 


Aart waley Aarts 


Fig. 3. 


are the same in each column. The lower 

part of the card should be repeated on 
the bottles. | 

Index cards dividing into developers, 

toners, etc., can be used, or differemt 

coloured cards—in fact, all the con- 

veniences of the card index system. 
E. Н.Р, 
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FEDERATION NOTES AND CURRENT COMMENTS. By “ARIEL.” 


Yorkshire Federation Excursion. 


The annual excursion of the officials, delegates, 
and friends of the Yorkshire Photographic Union 
is one of the surprises of the season, inasmuch as 
it was a big success, when everyone, a few weeks ago, 
expected it to be a frost. Only one or two short of 
a full hundred members -journeyed from all parts 
of Yorkshire to Bolton Abbey on Saturday last, 
and proved to all there is something more in the 
title Federation " than some people fondly imaginc. 
“When one remembers—and no person can easily 
forgetit—that the fare, instead of being from eighteen- 
pence to the popular half-crown, is spaced out at 
one penny per mile, and Bolton Abbey is seventy- 
two and a half miles from Hull, and sixty-one from 
Sheffield, which means double that distance in the 
railway booking office, it is a brilliant result. Almost 
every society in the county was represented, and as 
a befitting reward the weather was ideal—sunny, 
yet not too hot. 


An Army of Cameras. 

Bolton Abbey and the adjacent woods are ideal 
for a photographers' holiday crowd, be the crowd 
two or a hundred, and the sight that met my gaze 
on arrival in the Abbey grounds will never be for- 
gotten.  Circumstances of business prevented me 
travelling with the usual train, so Ihad ре {о ро 
just one hour later, and arrived to find everyone 

aving just got set up or thick in the first half- 
dozen exposures. I have never seen so many 
cameras set up at one time, and thev were, in effect, 
taking all before them, like a grand assaulting party 
rushing an enemy's position. The party seemed to 
be almost wild with excitement at the unlimited 
opportunities for pictures and the absence of any 
restrictions whatever. It was the pent-up feeling 
born of many months’ inactivity that seemed to be 
bubbling over for the benefit of plate-makers. 
Even new cameras, bathing in the light of the sun 
for the first time, were present in force. 


The Social Event. 


So successful was everything that the extra 
threepence demanded for the tea was most un- 
grudgingly paid, for, as one member put it, he had 
taken it out with interest. The Yorkshire Union 
members are famed as trenchers, for I remember 
on one occasion when they visited Bolton Abbey 
some years ago, tea was ordered at the far end of 
the woods for fifty, who were to reach there some- 
where about five in the afternoon; but the other 
fifty, who had not ordered any tea, but had arrived 
at the rendezvous sometime about four o'clock, 
had eaten the lot and not even the crumbs were left 
for the wise (?) who had ordered beforehand. Since 
then, however, better provision has been made, and 
a neat and effective tea pavilion has been built 
near the bridge in the woods just below the meeting 
of the waters, where one is not so dependent upon 
the limitations imposed by preparing the day before— 
wet or fine. It 15 always about the tea-room the 
forces foregather to pass the compliments of friend- 
ship around, and here, to-day, we missed the smiling 
face of our president, Mr. Wright, very much, 


A Welcome Find. 


Many of us had, however, had the gratification 
of meeting Mr. Wright and his ever willing and 
genial guardian, Mr. Wigfull, pottering round the 
stones of the old Priory grounds, taking bits here 
and there—or, as Mr. Wigfull said, taking forbidden 
н such as the old gateway leading into the 
chapel and sacristy on the south side, or the low 
opening in the wall or gateway into the choir, 
through which glimpses of the valley of the Wharfe 
may be photographed. Mr. Wright bears traces of 
the struggle he has had to combat a serious break- 
down in his general state of health, yet he was hopeful 
and cheerful. He is now convalescent, and with 
care will pull through, but on the strictest orders of 
his medical advisers he must take every care of 
himself and avoid any undue strain or excitement, 
so he had, at Bolton, to goeasy. We were, however, 
pa satished, and gratified that he was able to 

with us even for a short time, and trust he may 
continue to progress. We got the inevitable Federa- 
tion group, but I am sorry it was not so complete 
as it might have been had all known the rendezvous. 
If the war is still running in 1916, I say again Bolton 
Abbey—but I hope not. 


The Handy Man. 


A member of the Yorkshire Federation, who has 
an inventive turn of mind, was using a neat little 
apparatus that helps him very much. With a light 
quarter-plate camera and the usual full-length 
tripod he gets another two feet higher altitude by 
an ingenious attachment he has made at his own 
bench. Made in the form of an additional tripod 
head, with two brass tubes fixed to telescope, one 
into the other like the tall millinery display stands 
seen in a milliner's show window, and a screw tap 
to hold the inner tube rigid when extended, he gets 
his small camera about eighteen inches to two 
feet higher, and amongst tall grass and low brush- 
wood this is a great advantage. Of course, by the 
telescope arrangements he can just raise it, or bon 
it, to the fraction of an inch he requires to obtain 
a given point or delete an annoying branch. Rigidity 
is not quite perfect, but if there is a slight movement 
perceptible—well, call it atmosphere, but in architec- 
ture something else. 


A Sunday Exhibition. 

The annual exhibition of the Chislehurst Photo- 
graphic Society was held upon a recent Saturday 
and Sunday, and had many visitors on both days. 
It is a sign of the broadening effect of the times 
to find a photographic exhibition open on a Sunday— 
why not, I don’t know, for years ago the greatest 
attendance at the Bradford Society's exhibitions, 
held in the City Art Gallery, were on the Sundays 
it was open to the public. The City of Leeds, 
рась in many ways, has this year given way to 

oating being allowed in the public park of the city, 

and golfing in the principal club, and so ere long we 
may see the pictures in the Gallery on a Sunday. 
A south-country writer says of the Chislehurst 
exhibition :—'' It was a welcome relief for a short 
time from the sad subject which so much occupies 
our daily thoughts." None seemed to appreciate 
it more than the Red Cross nurse with whom he 
discussed the mysteries of bromide enlarging, and 
the wounded Canadian hero from Flanders, whose 
remarks on artistic composition were so full of sound 
judgment. ' 


Co-operation Makes a Fine Display. 


At Chislehurst the main of the exhibits appear to 
be the work of members, and although smaller in 
number than in the past n are very good. By 
co-operation, however, with the Bromley Camera 
Club a fine show has been got together, for the latter 
also exhibited some excellent pictures, and variety 
in thought and execution has done the rest. The 
Bromley Society are not having a home show this 

ear, I believe, so the co-operation is all the more 
interesting as an example of unity. The end wall of 
the gallery was occupied by an interesting group 
of “ Impressions of Holland," by T. Arnold Bennett, 
particularly the smaller pictures, which were quite 
delightful. The Rev. James E. Dawson, president 
of the society, showed some excellent alpine subjects ; 
these are not easy subjects to render with pictorial 
interest, but the worthy president has been very 
successful in this respect. Rev. A. E. Murray also 
exhibited similar subjects, executed with pleasing 
taste. F. R. Ball, W. V. Goulstone, Miss R. С. 
Simpson, Miss D. Gibson, Miss S. L. Tiarks, Miss 
Agnes Tiarks, Miss Plummer, Miss Bennett, Miss 
Search, E. H. Fletcher, G. W. Miller, and E. Douglas 
Murray all exhibited works worthy of mention, 
particularly Miss Sophie L. Tiarks, who displayed 
by far the best architectural work in the exhibition. 


Photographic Society of Ireland. 

The Photographic Society of Ireland have sent 
me a copy of their verv interesting annual report, 
from which I quote one or two points of general 
interest. Notwithstanding the Dublin strikes of 
1914 and the advent of the European war, the society 
can claim a small increase in the roll of members, and 
the subscription list has been well maintained, and 
yet there is room for more, says the secretary, and 
a personal canvass is suggested. Increased rental 
at Dawson Street necessitates some action of this 
kind in order to meet the heavy financial strain. 
The 1914 exhibition was not a financial success, 
yet a striking example of meritorious work, and 
highly successful from that point of view. This was 
amplified when the council was asked to send a 
collection of work to the A. P. Gallery in February. 
The society clearly gained by its display there, 
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and there is already evidence that the work of the 
Irish society will be more closely followed by photo- 
raphers on the English side of the Channe!. Two 
Толе outings were arranged. Оп the 12th the 
resident conducted a party to the Zoo, and on 
та 26 Mr. Ruthven will take the members to 
Howth. Awards are given for the best picture 
taken on each excursion. 


Southport Goes to Picnic at Caton. 


Most visitors who have staved at Morecambe 
have visited the charming little village ot Caton, 
through which runs the Lune, some few miles north 
of Lancaster, and they will be able to realise what 
an ideal spot the Southport Photographic Socicty 
had selected for their annual picnic. Views were 
plentiful, and restrictions were absent, so the 
members revelled in photography to the full desire 
of their hearts and pockets. Lunch at Lancaster, 
tea at Brookhouse, impromptu concert, much music, 
anecdotal items, and a charming party all contri- 
buted to a jolly day, to which the freedom of transit 
by motor charabanc contributed in no small 
degree. 


Rural Staffordshire. 


Rural Staffordshire came in for praise when the 
Wolverhampton Photographic Society visited Enville 
on a recent Saturday. nfortunately the common 
was closed, which somewhat limited the scope of 
photographic possibilities, but did not seriously 
mar the pleasure of a numerous company. The hon. 
secretary (Mr. A. Robinson, B.A.) was cordially 
thanked for making all arrangements, and it was 
resolved to have another outing during the summer 
season. 

The Propagandist. 

At the Uxbridge Adult School, which I presume 
is in connection with the Friends’ Adult School 
Movement, Mr. J. Thonger, of that town, an ex- 
perienced amateur photographer, gave a lecture 
which in its comprehensiveness may be termed 
Ihe History of Photography from Past to Present.” 
Most of his discourse was made in simple language, 
devoid, as far as possible, from technical terms, which, 
to his audience of non-photographers, was very 
interesting, and it is quite Dio balls he has made 
some converts to the hobby. Many people fear 

hotography because they think it difficult. Such 
ectures as Mr. J. Thonger gave do a very uscíul 
service to the cause. 

Rngby's Summer Programme. 

The Rugby Photographic Society have issued an 
excellent summer programme for Saturdays, and 
have adopted the sensible course of interchanging 
visits with one or two other neighbouring societies. 
On June 19 the Leicestershire Photographic took 
the party to some of their old churches and other 
places of historic interest. The Coventry Camera 
Club will also meet the Rubgy Society at Coventrv 
on I 17. Four prizes are offered for pictures 
produced by members from any society outing, with 
no restriction as to size or process. The awards will 
be given at the annual exhibition, to be held in 
January next. The first prizes are bronze plaques, 
and the second are certificates, one section being 
open to all members, and another section for members 
who have never won a first prize in a photographic 
competition. 


Captain Кеше in Bradford. 


Many photographers who visit the picture-house 
think they know how this or that is done, but more 
often they are wrong than they are right. In Brad- 
ford we have the Captoin Kettle Film Company, 
which, amongst other business, have set out to pro- 
duce a masterpiece in films that will illustrate the 
adventures of that wily spirit, Captain Kettle. 
The Bradford Photographic Society were recently 
invited to visit the cinema works and studios, and 
I am glad to say three-quarters of the membership 
availed themselves of the graceful offer, but I have 
a bone to pick with someone for not letting me 
know they were going. Mr. C. J. Cutcliffe Нупе, 
whose fame in the literary world is well established 
in connection with Captain Kettle stories, is con- 
nected with the firm, and he personally conducted 
the visitors round the works, even giving some ot 
the fakes away, and at great length showed the 
members the various methods adopted in lighting 
the subjects, which, in this studio, can be controlled 
from many points. 
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NE may often learn a good lesson 
from the comparison of two pic- 
tures, which neither example taken singly 


conveys. Here we have two single figure 
subjects which exemplify this point. 
First, let us remind the reader of the 
essential difference between a portrait 
and a figure study. 


In the former we are chiefly and 
essentially concerned in presenting, i.e. 
representing, some one person, while in 
a figure subject we are chiefly concerned 
in presenting an idea. So long as our 
model helps us to present this idea satis- 
factorily, it is of little or no consequence 
who the model is. Again, with regard 
to costume or occupation: in a portrait 
this must be natural, true to life. Sup— 
pose our subject to be materfamilias. 
It would be manifestly absurd to portray 
her in ballet costume, executing а 
pirouette on tiptoe, no matter how ex- 
cellently well the head and face were 
shown. Buther grown-up daughters might 
be thus attired and posed appropriately 
enough if we were making portraits of 
any one of them. 

Now in both the very creditable single 
figure subjects herewith given we have 
the presentation of an idea. In A we see 
the face, and it is very 
likely indeed that the 
model's friends regard this 
as а good characteristic 
“ likeness.” That is to 
say, not only is it a figure 
picture, but it is also a 
portrait as well. Thus a 
print may be either a por- 
trait, a subject figure 
study, or both. In the 
case of B we may ignore 
the portrait side of the 
question, and regard it as 
a figure picture pure and 
simple. 

When endeavouring to 
present an idea this should 
dominate. It seemsalmost 
absurd to have to say 
this, yet it is by no means 
superfluous, because not 
infrequently we find such 
attempts largely spoiled 
by the injudicious over- 
loading of the picture with 
objects which do not in 
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Every week two or three prints entered in THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER AND PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 


Weekly Competition will be criticised on this page, and the hints given may be helpful to other readers dealing 


with the same class of subject. 


Prints from either the Beginners' Com 


tition or the Advanced Workers' 


Competition, and reproduced in the body of the paper, will be dealt with here. 


idea the dominant note. The girl might 
have been shown holding a letter, for 
instance, suggesting that her“ doubt” was 
connected with this object. But in the 
print before us we are left in doubt as 
to her doubt. This gives the spectator 


plenty of room for his imagination. This 
attaches our interest. In B our imagina- 
tion is limited by the word ' he." Неге 


we get a hint as to the importance of a 
title which does not tell us too 
much. 1% should tell us something, 
and also suggest something, and yet 
leave something to the imagina- 
tion. The matter of titles, interest- 
ing and important as it is, must be 
held over for another occasion. 

In example A it will be noticed 
that the shade side of the figure in 
many places merges imperceptibly 
into the dark background. This is 
not necessarily a bad thing, pro- 
vided it does not become too notice- 
able. But in this instance it is too 
general. It runs all round the 
shade side from the top of the head 
to the elbow joint. 

This “ finding and losing” of 
form, as it is called by the painter, 
is one of those artistic devices 
which, like pickles or cayenne 


pepper, should be employed with 
considerable restraint—just enough 
to give a 
betraying 

Among 


slight piquancy, without 

its cause. 

photographers it more 
usually is uninten- 
tional, and points to 
faulty lighting, insuffi— 
cient exposure, etc. 

In the companion 
example the dark part 
of the figure comes 
against a noticeably 
much lighter back- 
ground. This in turn 
goes to the opposite 
extreme of emphasis- 
ing the outline of the 
entire figure—a state of 
affairs that is not often desir- 
able. Between these two ex- 
tremes there is room for the 
exercise of considerable 
judgment. 

In the smaller print we 
can hardly fail to notice the 
way in which the trellis work 
of the arch surrounding the 
standing figure forces itself 
into notice, and this from 
two causes, viz., its liney, 
patterny nature, and the 


any way help the pre- marked dark lines in con- 
sentation of the idea. In trast with the appreciably 
figure A the worker was B.— Is He Comtnc? ” lighter background. 

quite right in making the By A. R. Fraser. While such a so-called 


From the Beginners! Competition. 
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‘rustic " arch is natural enough—in the 
sense that it is often found in gardens— 
yet this fact does not of itself necessitate 
its presence being desirable. It does not 
help the idea; it is undesirably notice- 
able, and it is not particularly interesting- 
or beautiful. If we contrast the two 
pictures from this point of view we shall 
observe that the simpler nature of the 
general design of the picture A is more 
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By F. E. Higgins. 
From the Weekly Competition. 


telling and more continuous in interest 
than is example B, in spite of the fact 
that regarded only from a purely tech- 
nical point of view the last-named is the 
better of the two. 


HAVE you any query or 

point of difficulty im your 
photography ? If so, write to 
the Editor of “The A.P. & 


P. N., 52, Long Acre, W. C. 
He will help you. 
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(New Series—26.) WHEN 


HE proper use of the 
diaphragms or stops 
of the lens is one of 
the things which is 
very puzzling to the 
novice. We want 
this week, and pos- 
sibly next, to make 
the use of the stops 
as Clear as we Can. 
Let us begin by say- 
ing that the stops 
are used broadly fcr 

two purposes, namely, 

(a) To cut down the light entering 
the camera. 

(b To improve the definition. 

Under almost all circumstances, if we 
do a we shall do b also; and if we do 
b we shall always do a as well. 

We only want to do a when the 
exposure would be unmanageably 
short. Suppose we are photographing 
some small object out of doors, and the 
exposure works out at a tenth of a 
second and we have no shutter on the 
lens; well, it is almost, if not quite, 
impossible to give a tenth of a second 
with a cap, but by stopping down three 
stops smaller we shall be able to give 
half a second, which is easily managed. 

Or again, we have a small box- 
form camera which has only one 
shutter speed, say 1-20th of a second, 
an exposure approximately right with 
Е/8 or F/11 for most ordinary subjects 
in the summer months. But r-2oth 
is much too long for open sea and sky 
subjects in the summer, and as only 
one speed is fitted the lens must be 
stopped down, exposure being thus 
regulated by the volume of light 
passing through the lens rather than 
by lessening the actual duration of the 
exposure. Most modern lenses have 
the stops arranged so that each stop 
smaller necessitates double the ex- 
posure, and this applies whether the 
stops are marked with the F ratios 
or on the Uniform System, which 
latter is adopted on most American- 
made lenses, as the original lenses 
fitted to Kodak cameras. 

Now let us dismiss a and consider b, 
and here, again, we may simplify the 
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TO 


matter by dividing it into two heads. 

(A) With a// lenses we must stop 
down in order to obtain depth of focus— 
i.e., definition on near and distant 
objects at the same time. 

(B) With lenses of the older types 
we must stop down to obtain definition 
over the whole of the image—i.e., 
at both the centre and the margins of 
the plate. 

Another reason for stopping down 
with the older types of lens is the need 
for equalising the illumination. We 
have given this as a subsidiary reason, 
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"STOP DOWN." 


not occur. That is, we have chosen as 
a subject a page of printed type 
pinned flat on a board, every part of 
the subject being in the one plane, and 
that parallel with the plate. The 
modern anastigmat lens would give a 
sharply defined image of such a page 
of type at the full aperture because 
it has a flat field and is free from 
astigmatism, the two defects which give 
us poor marginal definition. 

In order to show very distinctly the 
character of the defects of the older 
types of lens, we have chosen a lens 
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surface, 


Fig. 1. 


because in actual practice, with the 
vast majority of lenses in use to-day, 
it is not a point that requires much 
consideration. The earlier lenses of 
rapid rectilinear form were mounted 
in somewhat long barrels or mounts, 
and when used at the full aperture 
(usually F/8) the corners of the plate 
received much less light than the 
centre. 

This week we shall consider b, 
and the question of equalising the 
illumination, and shall leave the matter 
of depth of focus for our Notes next 
week. In order to simplify the matter 
we have prepared illustrations in 
which the depth of focus problem does 


which gives them in exaggerated form. 
That is, the lens has a very curved field. 
To understand what this means we 
must realise that every lens projects an 
image in the air and that we catch 
this image on the ground glass when 
focussing, and on the plate when 
taking our negative. Now the image 
thrown or projected by the older type 
of lens is saucer shaped, so we say such 
a lens has a curved field. The modern 
lens projects an image which is flat, 
and is therefore a flat-field lens. 
Obviously we cannot catch the saucer- 
shaped image on our flat plate. It 
will only touch the flat plate in places, 
and in other places the image will be 


2 (Supplement) 


in front of or behind the plate, as the 
case may be. The effect of this is 
that our picture on the plate will be 
sharp where the saucer-shaped image 
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Fig. 2. 


coincides with the flat plate, and 
blurred elsewhere. 

Let us look at the illustrations. In 
fig. I we see the printed matter is 
sharp in the centre of the print and 
blurred at the edges. This is because 
the saucer-shaped image projected 
into the camera only touched the plate 
in the centre. The edges oí this saucer- 
shaped image were in front of the flat 
plate, and so, after coming to a 
sharply defined image, the rays of 
light spread out again on the comple- 
tion of their journey to the sensitive 
film of the flat plate, and so produced 
a blurred image. By moving the 
ground glass (or the plate) nearer to 
the lens we focussed the edges of the 
image: that is, we caught the edges 
of the projected saucer-shaped image 
on the edges of our flat plate. This 
is shown in fig. 2. Now the centre 
portion of our flat plate has stopped 
the rays of light forming the centre 
of the image before they have come 
to a point (or to a focus), and so, 
again, we have blur. 

No amount of focussing will alter 
this with such a lens. Some portion 
of the image will always be out of 
focus. We could take a piece of glass 
curved like a saucer, or, better, likea 
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clock glass, and grind it like a focussing 
screen, and if the curve was correct 
we could get a reasonably sharp image 
over the whole of the glass. But 


You will 


though we might have such a focussing 
screen we could not well have our plates 
of that shape, and if we could they 
would be almost unprintable, because 
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errors of definition by stopping down. 
Fig. 3 shows the type matter photo- 
graphed with the same lens used with 
a small stop, and it will be seen that 
the definition is good over the whole 
of the plate. But fig. 3 was focussed 
at open aperture with the ground glass 
between the positions it occupied in 
figs. 1 and 2. That is, neither the 
edges nor the centre were sharp, but 
focussing was done on points midway 
between the centre and the edges. 
Thus the blur was in both places, but 
in neither place was it so great. 
Stopping down had less blur to 
eliminate. 

As we said, this example is exag- 
gerated for the purpose of making the 
matter very clear. The lens worked 
at F/4, and was used on a plate larger 
than that for which it was designed. 

The same illustrations show how the 
use of the open stop will give darkened 
corners and edges, both figs. 1 and 2 
showing these defects. In fig. 3 the 
illumination of the plate has been 
practically even. 

There is another interesting point. 
In fig. 1 the ground glass (or plate) 
was further from the lens. Hence we 
get a larger image than in fig. 2, where 
the ground glass was racked in, In 


The best way for you to realise the value of 
Kodura is to see a set of prints made from 


your own negatives. 


Only then will you really 


know what fine results Kodura is able to give. 


If your negatives are high-key sketchy effects, 
make the prints on the Smooth Matte surface. 
The sparkling delicacy of the prints will convince 
you that Kodura is exactly right for sketch portraits. 


But if your negatives are in low tones or have 
strong contrasts, make the prints on the Rough or 


the Cream Matte surface. 


You will see at once 


that Kodura is the nght paper for your negatives. 


Fig. 3. 


the printing paper would not press 
into contact with such a hollow curved 
surface. 

We must, therefore, correct these 


The “А.Р.” 


fig. 3 the image is larger than in fig. 2, 
but smaller than in fig. 1, because the 
ground glass was in a midway pcsition, 
so to speak. 
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INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A selection of queries from our correspondents of general 
interest to our readers will be dealt with weekly on this page. 
In order 
other questions will be replied to by post, but each query 
must be accompanied by 
pages the same week. 
MATI¢ 
expedite matters if all questions are legibly written. 
name and address must be sent in every case (not for publi- 
' АП queries and prints for criticism must be addressed 
to the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC News, 52, Long Acre, London, W.C., and marked Query or Criticism оп the outside. 
Queries should be written on one side of the paper only. 


to relieve the pressure on our Space, answers to 


one of the Coupons printed in our 
ADVICE, CRITICISM and INFOR- 
freely given, and correspondents will 


Full 


will be 
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Lens. 
I have reflex camera with g in. lens working at 
F/8. I find this useful but slow. Would you 
recommend supplementary lens to shorten 
this to, say, 5 inches, and make F/8 into F/4.5 ? 
Would this spoil the definition, etc. ? Could 
I get portrait lens second-hand, of F/4 and, say, 
6 to 7 inches to cover quarter-plate ? 
A. G. W. (Alresford). 
Adding an uncorrected supplementary 
lens to the R.R. certainly would not 
improve the definition, nevertheless you 
are not likely to find any appreciable 
faling off in this respect. The various 
lenses named—wide-angle and so forth 
are all very much the same thing under 
different names. Any working optician 
would supply you with an unmounted 
spectacle lens for 6d. to rs. This you 
could fit inside the hood of your 9 in. 
lens for yourself. You should not have 
any difficulty in getting a second-hand 
portrait lens of the kind you mention. 
Try an advertisement in our columns. 
If that fails to find the lens then applv to 
any of the well-known dealers in second- 
hand photographic apparatus—e.g., City 
Sale and Exchange, 90-94, Fleet Street, 
London; Service Company, 292, High 
Holborn, London; Watson, 84, High 
Street, Sheffield; Sands, Hunter, Bed- 
ford Street, Strand, London;  West- 
minster Photographic Exchange, тїт, 
Oxford Street, London. 


Sugar in Developer. 
Would you please give proportions of sugar in 
developer as a restrainer for gaslight papers. 
R. L. (Golder's Green). 
Such things as syrup, glycerine in 
the developer only slow the action of 
the developer, and are not restrainers 
in the sense that bromide or citrate are, 
for instance. These additions are chiefly 
useful for localising the action of the 
developer for brush development. The 
proportions of syrup, etc., are entirely 
a matter of personal fancy and con- 
venience. Say 1 part of golden syrup 
and 2 or 3 parts of normal developer. 
Street Scenes. 
My lens is aplanat, working at F/6.8, and shutter 
slowest 1i-25th. Would not this give under- 
exposure for street scenes? Could you give hints, 


etc., for getting best results? etc. 
F. E. G. (New Southgate). 


Success in street work greatly depends 
on having favourable conditions of 
lighting. You omit to mention the all- 
important matter of focal length, which 
largely governs depth of focal field; but 


assuming it to be 3 inches, i.e., a trifle 
longer than the diagonal of the plate, a 
very usual proportion, you would with 
Е/6.8 have a hyperfocal distance of just 
about 13 feet, or you could, for most 
practical purposes, include all objects 
beyond 7 feet. You are therefore not 
often likely to need a smaller stop than 
this. Certainly use a rapid plate. The 
plate you mention (Imperial S.S.) is quite 
suitable for general work. But a flash- 
light plate would be better still for poorly- 
lit subjects or dull days. As to developer, 
we have no pet formula. You cannot do 
better than use that advocated by the 
makers of the plate you sclect for usc. 


Church Interior Details. 
I wish to Nene a pulpit - new, carved 
oak, light coloured. I can only get two sides of 
it into the picture. One of these faces the west 
window of plain glass, the other faces sonth 
windows of coloured glass and trees outside. 
There are also several mural tablets not well 
lighted ; coat of arms of East India Company, 
сіс. I have access to the church at any time. 

A. J. L. (Poplar). 

Ihe problem you set is of exceptional 
interest, but we think you will solve it 
with a little patience. As to the pulpit, 
presumably of a yellowish tendency, use 
a panchromatic plate and K3 screen. 
Probably your best time will be before mid- 
day. If the south-facing panel comes 
out relatively too strongly lighted, could 
you not shade this with а temporary 
screen of tissue paper or art muslin ? 
(lhis refers to the general view of the 
pulpit.) When dealing with cach panel 
separately, try to get an obliquely inci- 
dent light, which, if the pulpit is four- 
square, you will probably get about 
9 a.m. for the south-facing side, and 
about 3 p.m. for the west-facing side. 
But as there may be pillars, etc., inter- 
fering with the incident light, you will 
be wise in seeing your subject at different 
hours. (Look at it through your K3 
screen.) Take a coin in good, nearly 
new state, and examine it at arm's 
length, with light falling on it from a 
window two or three yards away, and in dif- 
ferent directions. You will thus per- 
ceive how the angle of incident light 
affects its relief effect. A front lighting 
is worst of all for this purpose. Let your 
exposures with the panchromatic plateand 
screen be generous and use a de- 
cidedly dilute developer, say 10 minims 
rodinal, one or two drops of 10 per cent. 
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bromide per ounce water, and do not 
think of looking at the plate till it has 
been in the developer quite five minutes, 
and then only for a second or so in a 
safe light." Aim at a soft-contrast, fog- 
free negative, and get any needed con- 
trast afterwards by intensification. (2) 
As to the mural tablets, the foregoing 
general principles of lighting apply. 
Often one can get these things best in 
an oblique, i.e. not full-face view. If you 
prefer the full-face view, look out for 
reflection effects if the objects are shiny- 
surfaced, and if the object is on a level 
with the camera it (the camera) may 
give rise to a reflected image. In that 
case cover it carefully with the focussing 
cloth. (3) To photograph the ceiling, 
after focussing for the required distance 
(which you may be able to arrive at by 
measuring, calculation, or lying on the 
ground, and pointing the camcra upwards 
at some easily seen object at the same 
roof level) put the camera on the ground 
with lens pointing upwards and imme- 
diately under the centre of the design. 
As to exposure, one can only give very 
vague hints, as circumstances vary so 
greatly. But here is a table from our 
own experience, which may be of some 

slight assistance : 
June; fine weather; 9 a.m. to 
6 p.m.; plate speed, roo Н. and 

D.; stop, F/16. 
Church intenor : 


Light, no coloured glass, about 
1 min.; some coloured glass, 
1 min 


Medium light, I to 2 min. 
Darkish, 3 to 6 min. 
Decidedly dark, 5 to зо min. 


You will, of course, have to allow also 
for the prolonging due to colour screen. 
A K3 screen increases the exposure four 
to five times. 
Chemicals. 

I have stock solution of ammonium sulpho- 

cyanide which has turned colour. Is this still 

right for use? What is the cause, etc.? 

Н. V. M. (Leytonstone). 
Trial only can answer your query. 

You might try it on something you do 
not value. Were we in your case we 
should discard it. Cannot say the cause 
in your case. Many causes might be 
suggested. 
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A Prime Cut. 
It is commonly said that comparisons are odious, and the 
reason why they are odious is not far to seek. They are odious 
because, along the side track of a comparison, you can convey 
the most devastating criticism. A man may not denounce 
my picture; he may utter with regard to it not a single word 
of abuse, but should he speak of my picture and of turnip-tops 
in the same breath, I am done and crushed. Now here is a 
Nottingham paper saying absolutely nothing against photo- 
graphy, rubbing up against no photographic blister, so to 
speak, and yet—well, listen to this: While the butchers 
are suffering seriously from the fact that we are at war, the 
photographers are in the middle of an unexpected boom." I 
feel at once that the pigment brush in my hands is being mėta- 
morphosed into an axe, and the trimming knife into a cleaver. 


Slaughterers Both. | 

Not, mind you, that the trade of the butcher is at all un- 
dignified or mean. We do him respectful homage every day 
of our lives—those of us who are not vegetarians. I recollect, 
too, how some butchers once came seeking advice from a quasi- 
photographic body as to the lighting arrangements which 
would be most suitable for displaying their meat. What they 
desired was some method of illumination which would give 
their joints an additional ruddiness. A butcher who illuminated 
his stall by mercury vapour might expect to go bankrupt at 
once. It is only when you suggest the practice of butchering 
in connection with some other trade that the comparison becomes 
offensive. Are photographers equally slaughterers, with results 
that are entitled to be described as killing ” ? One wonders 
whether there is any real association between a photograph 
and a prime cut. I am inclined to think that, after all, there 
is—sometimes. 


Taken Unawares. | 

A doctor of my acquaintance—it is merely by accident that 
this follows after a paragraph mentioning a very different 
occupation—showed me, the other day, a stereoscopic camera, 
and mentioned the interesting fact that some years ago people 
did not recognise the twin lenses as belonging to a camera at 
al. It was a hobby of his to take a photograph of every patient 
that came to him. He would merely say that he wanted to 
make a record, and having no idea as to what a record was, 
they were similarly unconscious that they were being took.“ 
Education has gone ahead at a great rate since then, however, 
and I question whether to-day it would be possible to photo- 
graph people without their knowing it, by the simple expedient 
of using a broadened out camera having two eyes instead of one. 


Back and Forth. 

Two cuttings lie—that is to say, they are situated—on my 
desk at the present moment. Опе of them informs me that 
a man has been fined forty shillings for taking some snapshots 
while crossing the Forth Bridge. Thereupon I mark down 
the Forth Bridge as a place to beware of. But cheek by jowl 
with this comes the announcement of the championship award 
at the annual exhibition of a photographic association in Scot- 
land, and this was given for a picture entitled, The Forth 
Bridge." The question is now whether or not to go Forth. 
The cue for the photographer may perhaps be found in some 
ancient lines from a book on deportment, which tell you how 
to make a proper bow and scrape :— 


Bend not the body too far Forth, 
Or thou may'st trippéd be." 
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Farthing Dips. 

Among professional photographers, we understand, business 
at present is above its uniform level. Yet, strangely enough, 
it is mostly uniform business. 

Real fires never make good photographs," says Hobbies, 
in reply to a correspondent who wanted some advice on firelight 
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studies. Yet уе аге assured that real fires 
are just the thing for bad photographs. 

If it be true that with every increase in the 
cost of materiais, photography really becomes 
cheaper, owing to the greater thrift which the worker is 
compelled to exercise, photography should now cost considerably 
less than nothing. 

The Newcastle Chronicle warns those who go in for separate 
skies that attention must be paid to the direction of the lighting. 
It is essential,“ says the writer, that the lighting should 
be from the same quota in each case." If attention is not paid 


Б this matter, it simply means the slota of the thing as a work 
of art. 


A Paying Proposition. 


Two announcements which appear within nodding distance of 
each other on the same page of the same newspaper have a 
most unnerving effect upon me. The first one runs brusquely 
as follows: “А man who photographed a warship in the Tyne 
has been fined £1, with £5 costs.“ That would be enough to 
depress an ordinarily cheerful photographer for a fortnight. 
But the second announcement is even more stunning. It runs: 
“The Daily —— is offering ten thousand pounds for war photo- 
graphs." A quick computation proves to me that if a man were 
to set to work and photograph in turn every ship in the British 
navy, being mulcted in £6 damages for each exposure, and at 
the end were to scoop in the whole of the £10,000 offered by 
this enterprising daily, he would, in the long run, just about 
make both ends meet. As to whether this method of setting to 
work to win the prizes is worth trying—well, it might be. 
Similarly, it mightn’t. 


All in an Afternoon. 


The amateur should be careful how he chooses his assistants. 
A young man of my acquaintance lately took advantage of a 
beautiful June afternoon to do the long-deferred job of photo- 
graphing some scientific apparatus for a technical work which 
is in contemplation. The apparatus included a good many glass 
parts, and altogether bade fair to be a tricky business. His 
fair cousin Millicent, who happened to be staying in the house, 
volunteered to assist him, and he looked forward confidently 
to clearing off the dozen or so exposures in the course of the 
afternoon. They set to work with a will in the laboratory imme- 
diately after lunch, and at a late tea the results of their after- 
noon’s labour were brought out for the com non benefit. The 
sum total of those results was—a portrait of the fair cousin 
Millicent. 


A Bit Upset. 

These raving lines were picked up the other day in a friend's 
dark-room. It is to be hoped that their anonymous author 
is now in safe custody : 


From the dish I take it, and rinse, and flick 
That uncertain plate of such grisly grey, 

While the drippings splash in their tinkling way, 
And I hold it up to the lamp, and crick 

My neck till I see what I seek to see, 

And the thing I looked for has grown on mc. 


Just a man was I but a moment since, 
Of a paltry mould, of a pigmy clan, 

And a moment hence I'm again a man, 
But betweenwhiles I am a fairy prince. 


When I peer and squint at that plate of mine, 
When I wait—in fear and in hope—and watch, 
And at last I see an unholy blotch 

Which resolves itself into mass and line— 

Then, away from worlds where we trudge and plod, 
АП the powers that be obey my nod. 
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Cameo, Klimax & 


Carbine—which 


is your Camera? 


Make your choice from 
Butcher’s Famous Cameras— 
for plate, film-pack, or spool 
—the Camera you want is 
waiting for you. 


If price is an object, the 
Cameo speaks. A most 
cleverly-designed pocket plate 
Camera. For absolute quality 
with accurate workmanship, 
and every practical movement, 
ask for the Klimax. 


Daylight-loading Camera for 
roll-films adaptable for plates 
are represented in the Carbine. 
Complete in equipment, and 
well graded in price. 


Cameo Cameras from 21/- 
Klimax Cameras from 80/. 
Carbine Cameras from 55/- 
Popular Pressman ... from 195/- | 


| W. BUTCHER & SONS, 170. 


CAMERA HOUSE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Illustrations of 
some of Butcher's 
Famous Cameras 


Cameo, Klimax & 
Carbine —the 


world's best value 


Butcher’s Famous Cameras, 
renowned for their value, 
unsurpased in finish, com- 
pletenes, and equipment. 
Unequalled at the price. 


The * Butcher touch“ 
means better lenses, the most 
reliable shutters, combined 
with the most rigid con- 
struction. 


Butcher's Famous Cameras are 
the output of an all-British 
organisation, and are charac- 
terised by that standard of 
excellence in which the 
British worker excels. 


Cameo Cameras from 21/- 
Klimax Cameras from 80/- 
Carbine Cameras from 55/- 
Popular Pressman... from 195/- - 


| W. BUTCHER & SONS, L™. | 


The prices of Plate Cameras, etc., CAMERA HOUSE, 
are subject to a surcharge of 10%. LONDON, E. C. 


Works :  WALTHAMSTOW, E. 


The Popular Pressman. 
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THE CITY SALE & EXCHANGE 


500-ITEM SPECIAL BARGAIN CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


pl. Sanderson PopularRegultr triple field, Dallmeyer No. 4 Series IT. F/6 stigmatic 
wide-angle rack, etc., 4 bookform slides, T.-P. improved focal-plane shutter, 
turntable, Spratt self-locking tripod ; £8 175. 6d. 
5 by 4 latest No. 4 F.P. Kodak, Zeiss Kodak F/6.3 anastiginat, Compound shutter, 
plate attachment, screen, 3 double slides, film-pack adapter, and case; 
6 18s. 6d. 
8 5% by 31 Linhof de Luxe, Blitz Series III. F/6.8 anastigmat, Compound 
shutter, d " front, double extension, screen, 4 slides, and leather case; 
6 18s. 6d. 
Bi Houghton No. 6 folding Klito, Beck F/5.8 Series II. three-foci Isostigmar, 
Koilos shutter, double extension, hooded screen, 6 double slides ; £6. 
}-pl. Lizars’ Challenge combination triple field, Beck F/8 rapid symmetrical, T.-P. 
shutter, front and back rack adjustment, 3 bookform slides, threefold tripod ; 


{3 15s. 

¢-pl. Lonsdale double-extension field, John Picott F/6 euryscope, all movements, 
3 bookform slides, tripod, and case ; £2 2s. 6d. 

Latest No. 3a postcard folding Kodak, B. and L. F/4 R.R. lens, auto. shutter, plate 
back, focussing screen, 3 slides, leather case; £4. 

45 by 107 Richards’ stereo. Glythoscope, with release, screen, 6 slides, and leather 
case; £r IOS. 

No. 4 Stereo. Hawkeye,“ for roll films, pair 4 in. Cooke Series II. F/4.5 stigmatics, 
B. and L. auto. shutter, 1 sec. to 1-100th, rack focus; £7 10s. 

ł-pl. latest No. 9 folding Klito de Luxe, Ensign anastigmat, Series У. F/5.5, “0 " 
front, screen, 6 slides; £5 2s. 6d. 

}-р!. folding pocket Klito de Luxe, No. 8, fitted Ross F/8 symmetric anastigmat, 
B. and L. shutter, rack focus, U front, hooded screen, 6 dark slides, and 
case; £5 125. 64. 

}-р!. No. 4 Butcher Carbine, Beck F/8 symmetrical, auto. shutter, 1 sec. to 1-10oth, 
rack focus, double extension, and leather case ; £2 10s. 

}-р!. Lizars’ Challenge Model E hand and stand, Ross F/6.3 Homocentric, Koilos 
shutter, swing and reversing back, hooded screen, 5 bookform slides, and leather 


case; {4. 

}-pl. latest No. 5 Carbine roli film and plate, Uno Aldis F/7.7 anastigmat, Lukos III. 
Sector shutter, double extension, U " front, cross, 2 double slides; £4. 

Postcard Shew pocket Xit, aluminium bound, Aldis F/6.3 stigmatic, auto. shutter, 
I sec. to 1- 100th, 3 double slides, filin- pack adapter, screen, and case; £5. 

4} by 6 Goerz vest-pocket Tenax, Goerz Series III. F/6.8 Dagor, 6 slides, film-pack 

adapter, and case; £5 18s. 6d. 

3) by 217 “All-British ” Planex focal- plane reflex, Cooke Series II. F/4.5 stigmatic, 
double extension, revolving back, shutter, ф to 11, zooth, 3 slides, film- pack 
adapter, and leather case; {8 158. 

ł-pl. Popular Ensign reflex, latest, Zeiss F/4.5 Triotar, shutter, 1-Toth to 1-1,000th 
and time, 12 slides, film-pack adapter, and leather case; £8 ros. 

1-р!. Butcher Ralli No. 6 focal-plane retlex, 7 in. Beck F/5.8 Isostigmar, rack focus, 
long extension, revolving back, 1-1oth to 1-1, 00th, Mackenzie-Wishart slide, 
6 envelopes, and leather case ; £4 10s. 

34 by 24 latest Marion No. 2 Soho reflex, Voigtlander F/4.5 Heliar, revolving back, 
5 release, 3 bookform slides, film-pack adapter, and leather case; 

13 105. 

l-pl latest Thornton-Pickard Special Ruby reflex, T.-P. Cooke F/4.5 stigmatic, 
Unit self-capping shutter, auto. stop plate, and valve adjustment, rcvolving 
back, screen, 8 slides; £9. 

$- pl. latest Goerz-Anschutz, self-capping shutter, and valve, Goerz Dagor Series ITI. 
F/6.8, double slide, filin-pack adapter, best velvet-lined leather case; £13 38. 

pl. latest Goerz-Anschutz, with leather-covered front, etc., Goerz F/4.5 Dogmar 
anastigmat, 2 finders, self-capping shutter, with valve, 6 slides, daylight-loading 
film holder, Goerz patent extension back, best leather case; £17 15s. 

Postcard latest No. за Е.Р. Kodak, Aldis Series H.a F/6.3 stigmatic, in Compound 
shutter, “ U ” front, and leather case; £4 18s. 6d. 

3] Ly 21 Adams’ roll-film pocket Vesta, latest pattern, Zeiss F/6.3 Tessar lens, 
Compound shutter, Identoscone finder, and leather case; £11 17s. 6d. 
Postcard No. aa folding pocket Kodak, B. & L. F/4 R. ., auto. shutter, І sec. 

to 1-Iooth, combination back, screen, and leather case; £3. 

]-pl. T.-P. latest special Rub reflex, fitted with T.-P. Ruby F/6.5 convertible 
anastigmat, Unit self-cappins shutter, all speeds, 6 dark slides, and case; £7. 

No. 2 Butcher watch-pocket Carbine, roll ums, 2} by 21 Cooke Series IV. F/5.6 
stigmatic, Compound Sector shutter, with leather case; £4 18s. 6d. 

-$ by 4 Watson Arzus reflex, Watson F/4.6 Series I.a convertible Holostigmat, 
giving 7| and 12 in. foci, focal-plane shutter, 1-1«th to 1-1, 200th, double 
extension, rack rising front, revolving reversing back, screen, 3 best double 
slides, and film-pack adapter, {12 18s. 6d. . . 

]-pl. Sanderson Junior band and stand, 6 in. Cooke Series III. F/6.§ stigmatic, 
T.-P. behind lens t. and i. shutter, 5 slides, Houghton envelope adapter, 
and envelopes and leather case; {5 18s. 6d. 

1-pl. latest No. 3 Special folding pocket Kodak, with autographic back, Zeiss 
F/4.5 Tessar, Compound shutter, and velvet-lined leather case; £3 58. 

3-pl. Adams’ pocket Natti, Ross F/8 Syinmetrical anastigmat, sbutter giving 
speeds ф to 1-10oth, rising front, finder and level, focussing, takes 8 plates, 
very compact, in leather case; £2 105. 

Postcard то bv 15 or 51 bv 31 Wunsch Minimal de Luxe folding pocket, F/6.8, 
2-foci Hugo Meyer double anastigmat, Compound shutter, U front, double 
extension, rack focus, swing back, hooded screen, 6 slides; £5 12s. 6d. 

i: pl. Chapman British double extension field, Spanish mahogany Cooke Series 
III. F/6.5 stigmatic lens, Cooke patent $^ per cent. extension lens to corres- 
pond, wide angle rack, rising and swing front, swing and reversing back, etr., 
6 best book-form dark slides, tripod, and superior сазе; £6 5s. 
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Postcard 3a Kodak, Goerz Series 111. F/6.8 Dagor, Goerz patent Sector shutter ; 


£7 18s. 6d. 
5 ty 4 Goerz focal-plane Anschutz, Goerz Series III. F/6.8 Dagor, 6 dark slides, 
shutter speeds to 1-1,000th, leather case; {£6 105. 


t-pl. N. & G. square focal-plane reflex, latest, with left and right-hand release, 
Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, changing box, 3 dark slides; £23. 
12 in. Ross F/6.8 Telecentric lens, iris mount; {4 15%. 


{-р!. Goerz-Anschutz, latest self-capping f.-p. shutter, 5 secs. to I-1,000th and 
time, Goerz F/4.5 Celor lens, 6 double slides, film-pack adapter, extra finder. 
leather case; fir. 


Vest-pocket Kodak and leather case; 21/-. 


1-pl. M. C. C. enlarger, 5} in. condenser, rack revolving, and raising and lowering 
negative carrier, rack adjustment to light chamber; (2 18s. 6d. 


ł-p!. T.-P. Ruby reflex, Cooke F/5.6 Series IV. Stigmatic, Unit shutter, reversing 
back, etc., 3 double book-form slides, superior case; (7 IOS. 


5 by 4 Ross folding twin-lens reflex, fitted pair 6 in. Goerz patent Series III. 
lenses, T.-P. shutter, rack focus, rising front, 6 double book-form dark slides, 
and 2 cases; £9. 

l-pl latest Ensign Popular f.-p. reflex, Zeiss Е/4.5 Triotar anastigmat, 6 dark 
slides; £7 15s. 

pl M. C. C. National pattern double extension, fitted Dallmeyer Series IV. 
F/6.3 Carfac anastigmat, Compound Sector shutter, all movements, 3 book- 
form slides, turntable, tripod, and case; £4. ` 


4-pl. T.-P. Imperial чү extension, latest, with 3-bar front, etc., Aldis Series IIT. 
F/7.7 Shemales "P. shutter, valve, 3 book-form slides, tripod, 2 cases; 
£4 18s. 6d. 

No. 2 Bullet Kodak, latest, with brilliant finder, and portrait magnifier ; 10/-, 

ł-pl. latest No. 3 f. p. Kodak, U front, best series lens, Auto. shutter, r sec. to 
1-100th, plate adapter, 3 slides; £3 7s. 6d. 

}-р!. T.-P. special Ruby focal-plane reflex, Aldis F/4.5 lens, Unit self-capping 
shutter, stop plate, etc., 6 slides; (7 158. 

Postcard Ross Panros, with self-capping Panros shutter, time valve, Ross F/5.6 
pone 3 double slides, Mackenzie slide, 12 envelopes, leather case ; 
£12 17s. 6d. 

No. 1 f. p. Kodak, Goerz Series ПІ. Dagor, Koilos Sector shutter, leather сазе; 

4 IOS. 

No. 4a f. Во 06 with Zeiss F/6.3 Tessar, Volute patent Sector shutter, leather 
case; £7 55. 

}-pl. Adams’ pocket Vesta, Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, Compound patent shutter, screen, 
12 slides, £lm-pack adapter; [10 155. 

t-pl. Voigtlander Alpine, with Voigtlander III. F/6.8 Collinear, Koilos Sector 
shutter, double extension, etc., 3 slides, and screen; £8. 

}-pl. Shew pocket Koixit, Goerz F/6.8 Syntor anastigmat, Koilos Sector shutter, 
4 double slides, film-pack adapter, leather case; £5 5s. 

45 by тоў Richards’ Verascope, К.К. lenses, changing box, and case; £6. 

}-р!. Shew aluminium-bound pocket Xit, with Ross Goerz Series III. anastigmat, 
Goerz patent Sector shutter, 6 double slides, flm-pack adapter, leather 
case; {4 10S. 

Postcard latest No. 2 Midg for r2 plates, Aldis Uno F/7.7 anastigmat, Lukos 
shutter; £2 2s. 6d. 

Postcard Ensign de Luxe roll-film and plate folding pocket, double extension, 
Goerz ae III. F/6.8 Dagor, Compound Sector shutter, and leather case; 

8 12s. 6d. 

зі bs 24 Adams’ Vesta de luxe, with Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, Compound shutter, Idento- 
scope finder, film- pack adapter, 6 slides, 2 cases; {12 105. 

}-pl. latest Goerz Manufoc Tenax, Goerz F/4.8 Celor anastigmat, Compound shutter, 
3 double slides, film-pack adapter; £8 15s. 

}-pl. Goerz Autofoc Tenax, Goerz Series III. F/6.8 Dagor lens, Compound shutter, 
Goerz light filter, 6 slides, film-pack adapter, and case; £8 58. 

Stereoscopic and 4-pl. Lizars’ Challenge focal plane hand and stand, fitted pair of 
Goerz patent 6 in, Series III. double anastigmats, focal-plane shutter, all speeds, 
rack focus, double extension, etc., 3 double slides; £8 108. 

4-pl. Ross twin-lens focal-plane reflex, fitted pair 6 in. Goerz patent Series III. F/6.8 
double anastigmats, T.-P. shutter, time and inst. speeded, with time valve, 
also focal-plane shutter, giving range of speeds, 3 secs. to 1-1,00oth and time, 
rack focus, rising front, changing box for 12 plates, film-pack adapter, Mackenzie- 
Wishart Model A slide, 12 envelopes, leather case ; £8 ros. 

5 by 4 Goerz folding reflex, Goerz Dagor Series III. F/6.8, Goerz Minimum filter, 
self-capping focal-plane shutter, 4 double dark slides, Mackenzie-Wishart slide, 
12 envelopes, and leather case; £13 17s. 6d. 

9 by 12 and }-pl. Goerz-Anschutz focal plane, with Goerz Series III. F/6.8 Dagor, 
3 double slides, film- pack adapter, Goerz changing-box, and leather case: 
£6 тоз. 

}-pl. Sanderson Junior hand, with Zeiss F/6.3 Tessar, Compound Sector shutter, 
3 double slides; £8. 

41 by 6 Zeiss vest pocket Bébé, Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, focussing, 10 slides, film-pack 
adapter, leather сазе; {8 ss. 

}-pl. Gocrz latest Manufoc Tenax, Goerz F/6.8 Series III. Dagor, Compound shutter, 
Goerz 3x light filter, 6 slides, leather case; £8 ss 

) pl latest Adams’ Vesta de Luxe pocket, Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar, Compound shutter, 
Identoscope finder, 10 slides, tripod board, de luxe leather case; £15 тоз. 

Postcard Klito magazine hand for 12 plates, fitted Goerz F/6.8 double anastigmat, 
Ensign Sector shutter, 1 sec. to r-100th, rack focus, iso. screen; £4 10s. 


APPROVAL TERMS.—When desired, goods may be sent on 5 days’ approval (3 days London) against full value as deposit, or half value and 
bank reference: and if not kept the deposit is promptly returned in full. Exchange Valuations Gratis on receipt of Particulars. 


Telephone — 2575 Kensington. 


Branches—90-94, FLEET STREET, E.C. ; 


26 & 28, KING'S RD., 


SLOANE SQUARE, LONDON 


54, LIME STREET, Е.С.; 81, ALDERSCATE STREET, E. 


Telegrams—'' EURYSCOPE, SLOANE, LONDON.” 
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THE CITY SALE & EXCHANGE 


BARGAINS IN HIGH-CLASS SECOND-HAND APPARATUS. 


Postcard Latest Tropical Sanderson, Zeiss F/6.3 Tessar anastigmat, Compound 
shutter, Antinous release, 6 slides, and case; perfect ; list price, £17 155. 
et 155. 

{-р!. iy spe Sanderson Folding Hand and Stand, Steinheil F/6 anastigmat, 
Unicum f speeded shutter, 3 book-form slides ; perfect ; ; cost {16 2s. 6d.; £9. 

5 by 4 Roll. ilm and Plate Sanderson, Goerz Sy ntor F/6.3 anastigmat, Auto. 
shutter, plate back, 2 UON: form slides, Newman & Guardia changing box, and 
case; cost £19; {6 1 

1-pl. Lizars’ Brass-Bound Teak Tropical Challenge, Sanderson pattern, Hough- 
ton's F/s.8 Ensign anastigmat, ро shutter, 3 book-form slides, roll-holder, 
and case; perfect; cost £14 ; £5 

5 by 4 fle ular ange ' Hand ^ad Stand, Blitz F/4.8 convertible double 
anastigmat, Nelles shutter, Mackenzie slide, 12 envelopes ; cost £15 11s. ; {7 158. 

31 by 21 Latest Zeiss Minimum Palmos, F/4.5 Tessar lens, selt-capping focal- 
plane shutter, 3 slides, film-pack adapter, and case; as new, cost [IS 158. ; 

11 155. 
£ 5k by 31 Posteard and Stereo Goerz-Anschutz Collapsible Focal-Plane, pair oí 
sterco Goerz F/6.8 Dagor lenses, and 6 in. Goerz F/6.8 Dagor lens, self-capping 
shutter, 2 slides, film-pack adapter, and case; cost over £30 ; 119. 

2 pl. Мене! Deckrollo Collapsible Focal-Plane, F /4.8 Staley Eury plan anastigmat, 
and Busch F/7 Bis-Telar Telephoto lens, patent focussing device, Deckrollo sclf- 
ca ping focal-plane shutter, changing box, and case: perfect; cost £22 8s. ; fro. 

Pc C. Goerz-Anschutz Collapsible Focal-Plane, F/4.3 Celor anastigmat lens, 
self- TR focal-plane shutter, 3 slides, film-pack adapter, and casc; cost 

20; 

k bp: Ttopleal Goerz-Ansehntz Collapsible Focal-Plane, I' / t 8 Celor anastigmat 
Jens, latest Model A focal- а, shutter, Reg cost £20 £16 105. 

3-pl. Goerz-Anschutz Collapsible Focai- lane, F/4.8 Celor anastigmat, Model A 
focal-plane shutter, 1-1oth to LI oooth, bulb speeds to 5 secs., 3 slides, roll- 
holder, and case ; cost £16 4s. £10 10%. 

}-pl. Houghton" s Vieto En rget, F/4 objective, iris, long extension, swing and 
reversible carrier, 5 in. condenser, cone adjustment to light, powerful oil burner; 

2 8s. 6d. 
£ P.C. and 5 by 4 Buteher's Record Enlarger, Aldis F/7.7 anastigmat lens, exten- 
sion sufficient to copy to full size, negative carrier, with 1ack rise and fall, rack 
revolving, rack swing, 7 in. condenser, cone adjustment to light with rack, suit- 
able for any illuminant, fitted with Nernst 100 volt electric lamp ; cost 111 58. ; 
6 158. 
f P.C. and 5 by 4 Very Latest Brass-Bound Salex Mahogany-Body Enlarger, 
specially corrected F/4 objective, rack, iris, double rack extension, sufficient 
to copy to full size, negative carrier. with racks to rise, fall, swing, and revolving, 
7 in. condenser, light diffuser, bellows adjustment to light with rack, Russian 
iron lantern body, suitable for any illuminant; £5 17s. 6d. 

4-р!. Thernton-Pickard Special Ruby Reflex, Beck F/4.5 Bynar anastigmat, 
Unit self-capping focal-plane shutter, with Auto. exposure stop, revolving back, 
6 slides ; list price, £10 14s. 6d. ; £8. 

ł-pl. and 9 by 12 Latest Soho Reflex, Cooke F/3.5 Stigmatic lens, 50 per cent. 
extension lens, Newman & Guardia folding lens hocd, 2 colour screcns, extension 
front, focal- -plane shutter, revolving back, 6 slides, and case; cost over £36 ; 

25 2s. 6d. 

h 34 by 4} and то by 15 cm. Latest Mentor Folding Reflex, Zei ‘iss 0 5 Tessar 
lens, focal-plane shutter, 3 slides, changing box, and case; as new; stock-soiled 
only ; cost £30 ; Ai. 

Р.С. Adams’ de Luxe Videx Reflex, Busch Gleaukar F/3.1 anastigmat, Newman 
& Guardia folding lens hood, triple extension, quick wind focal-plane shutter, 
1-roth to r-r,oooth bulb speeds to 3 secs., revolving back, з slides, roli-holder ; 
in perfect condition ; cost £50; £20 

5 by 4 Newman & Guardia Square- -Form Reflex, Zeiss VII. a F/6.3 double Protar 
lens, iris, triple extension, focal-plane shutter, with pneumatic release, revolving 
back, 3 slides, and case ; cost 445 ; £23 13s. 6d. 

10 by 15 cm. aud 5i by 3} Latest Planex Reflex Folding Focal-Plane, Zeiss F/4.5 
Tessar lens, self-capping focal-plane shutter, revolving back, colour screen, 
and 3 double slides S ; cost (32; £23 2s. 6d. 

P.C. Soho Reflex, Ross F/4.5 Homocentric lens, focussing magnifiers, focal- 
plane shutter ы 1-10th to 1-1,o00th, 3 slides, stiff canvas сазе; cost over 


2 I 
f * É s Marion t Up- -to-Date 8oho Reflex, Ross F/6.3 Homocentric anastigmat, 
PER dle shutter, revolving back, film-pack adapter, and case only ; list price, 
£18; £11 105. 

6 by 4} cm. Zeiss Vest-Poeket Bébé, F/. 5 Tessar wit focussing, speeded shutter, 
12 slides, and cases ; list ips {тї 145. ; £8 125. 6d. 

6 by 41 cm. Newman & Guardla Vest- Pocket. Bébé Sibyl F/4.s Tessar lens, 
screen, 3 double slides; list price, £13 11s. 64.; {то 2s. 6d. 

No. 1 Houghton's Vest-Poeket Ensignette, Aidis Plane F/6.8 anastigmat, 
focussing adjustment; list price, £3 14s. £2 155. 

Vest-Pocket Kodak. wallet, with portrait attachment; cost 35/-; 24/-. 

3 by 2 Honghton’s No. 2 Ensignette de Luxe Vest- -Poeket, Zeiss F/6. 3 Triotar 
lens, speeded shutter, focussing adjustment ; cost over £6; £4 15s. 

No. 1 EnsignetieVesi- Pocket, Goerz Syntor F/6. 8 anastigm: at ; cost LO {4 7s. 6d. 

P.C. Buteher's Carbine Roll-Film and Plate, Uno F/7.7 anastigmat, fully 
speeded shutter, screen, and 6 slides; cost over £6; $4 15s. 


NEW ISSUE OF SECOND-HAND 


` Film and 


LIST NOW READY, 


1-p1. Houghton's Ensign Roll-Film, F/7.7 Isostigmar anastigmat, Koilos Sector 
ad rack focussing, plate back, screen, and 3 slides ; cost £5 17s. 6d. 


L4 

р. ©. Wunsche Double-Extension Roll-Pilm and Piate, Gocrz F/6.8 Dagor lens, 
5 shutter, plate back, screen, 6 slides, and case; list price, £13 7s. 6d. 

7 178.6 

}-pl. No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, Cooke F/6.5 anastigmat lens, Koilos shutter, 
plate back only, and leather case; cost nearly f10; £6 158. 

P.C. 3a Folding Pocket Kodaki R.R. lens, fully speeded shutter, combination 
back, screen, leather case; list price, £s 15s. ; £3 17s. Od. 

P.C. За Folding Pocket K rapid Rectilinear lens, time bulb and instan- 
taneous shutter; list price, 

ł-pl. No. 3 Folding ocket odak Kall Film, rapid Rectilinear lens, time bulb 
and instantaneous everset shutter, plate back, with case; cost over f4 ; £2 18s. 6d. 

P.C. 3a Folding Pocket Kodak, oer F/ 6. 8 Dagor lens, Unicum shutter; cost 
nearly £11 ; £5 19s. 6d. 

3l by 21 Latest Ne. | Folding Pocket Kodak, Daylight Loading Roll-Film ; 
"ES {2 2s. ; £1 115. 

6 by 41 cm. Reitsehei тегене Dialyt F/6.8 anastigmat, speeded shutter, 
3 slides, and screen; £3 12s. 6d 

5 by 4 Latest Goerz- -Anschutz, Goerz F/4.5 Dogmar lens, self-capping shutter, 
3 slides, and case; hardly soiled; {13 17s. 6d. 

#-рІ. Butcher's No. 5 Double- Extension Roll-Flim and Plate Carbine, Bcck 
lens, olly speeded shutter, plate back, 4 slides, and case; cost {5 ; £2. 

1-pl. Busch Roll-Film Poccam, Busch F/6 Detective Aplanat lens, Unicum 
shutter, long extension, great bargain; 37/6 ; ; cost more than doub lc. 

5 by 4 Regular Sanderson Folding Hand and Stand, Cooke F/6. 5 anastigmat lens, 
Koilos shutter, 3 slides, and сазе; as new; cost {12 IOS.; {9 7s. 6d. 

2b Dallmeyer Patent Short-Foens Cabinet Portrait Lens, with diffusion of 
adjustment; as new; cost over £14; £5 2s. 6d. 

; Stereo TR 5 in. Cooke F/4.5 Anastigmats, in sunk mounts; 

II 38. 

5 by 4 Shew Kolxit Alum inium-Bound Pocket, Zeiss F/6.3 Tessar lens, Com- 
pound shutter, 2 slides, and case ; £7; cost nearly double. 

61 by 3 з} Standard Stereo and Panoramie Buteher's Double-Extension Roll- 

late Carbine, pair of сое F/6.8 Dagor lenses, stereo Compound 
shutter; list price over £22; {15 

3} by 2} 2j Junior Ensignette Roll. stock-soiled ; cost 17/6; 13/6. 

6 by 44 cm. Volgtlander Bijou Ap ie "ig e Heliar lens, focal-plane shutter, 
revolving back, 2 slides, and case; cost £18 ; /8 18s. 6d. 

Stock-soiled 31 by 27 Dallmeyer Carfac Collapsible Pocket Camera, Dallmeyer 
Series II. F/6 anastigmat, Compound shutter, double rising front, film-pack 
adapter; list price, £9 12s. 6d.; £6 10s. 

34 by 2b Stock-soiled Newman & Guardia Ordinary Model Pocket Sibyl, Cooke 
Series III. F/6. 5 anastigmat, focussing adjustment, rising front, screen; list 
price, {то Ios. ; stock-soiled ; £8 8s. 

31 by 21 Leonar Double-Extension Pocket, Ross F/4.5 Homocentric lens, 
Compound shutter, 3 slides, film-pack adapter, postcard extension back, and 1 
double slide ; cost over 111 ; £7 85. 6d. 

61 by sl Standard Stereoscopic and Panoramie Lizars’ Tropical Roll-Film 
and Plate, stereo pair of F/4.5 Cooke lenses, in stereo Compound shutter, 7 in, 
Goerz Dagor lens, in mou pound shutter for panoramic work, plate back, screen, 
3 slides, and cases; £25 5 

4 pl. Antolox Double. Extension Pocket, self- -erecting front, 
Automat shutter, 3 slides; list price (4 10s. ; £2 12s. 6d. 

pl. Bella Double-Extenslon Pocket, Dallmeyer F/6.3 lens, AES everset 
shutter, screen, 3 slides, and film-pack adapter; list price, £6 ; £4 

ll Countess Double-Extension Pocket, Kenngott F/6. 8 Medio РТИ 
Koilos shutter, U front, 3 slides; list price, £7 7s. 6d. ; {5 105. 

Р.С. Bella Double-Extension Pocket, Beer F/ 6.8 Dagor lens, Automat shutter, 
screen, 6 slides; cost fro; £7 15 

34 by 2k Leonar Double: Extension Pocket, Goerz F/6.8 Dagor lens, Compound 
Haker, screen, 3 slides, and flm-pack adapter; cost fro; £7 Ios. 

ł-pl. Butcher's No. 3 Excelsior Doubie-Extension Pe ek t F/8 Aplanat lens, 
Unicum fully speeded shutter, screen, 3 slides, and case; (os £3 10s. ; £2 125. Od. 


BARGAINS IN LENSES. 


5 by 4 6 in. Cooke F/3.5 stigmatic, iris mount; list |10. £8 16s. ; £6 тоз. 
P.C. 7 in. Cooke F/4.5 stigmatic lens; list price, £8 rs. ; equal to new; £6. 
5 by 4 64 in. Cooke F/4.5 stigmatic ; list price, £6 14s. ; £5. 1 Pl. Dalltncyer 
Series IV. F/6 3-foci stigmatic, sunk mount; list price, 4» 185. 9d. £6 108. 
5 by 4 6 in. Goerz F/4.8 Celor anastigmat, sunk mount; list price, £6 ros. 
14178. 6d. 5 E 4 біп. Cooke F/3.5 stigmatic, sunk mount; list price, £9 IIs. 6d. 

7 2s. 6d. pl. Goerz F/4.8 Celor anastig mat; list price, £7 10s; E. 75. 6d. 
С. 6] in. Ross F/ 4.5 Xpres anastig mat, iris mount; list price, £8 6s. ; £6 10s. 
7 by 5 81 in. Gocrz F/6.8 Dagor anastigmat, £6 ss. 'P.C. O} in. Ross P 5 Homo- 
centric, iris, list price, £7 5s. ; £5 55. 8} in. Staley F/4.8 Euryplan anastigmat, 
pair of colour screens, pigskin case, for lens and screens; cost £11 10s. ; £8 12s. 6d. 
8 by 5{ 94 in. Gocrz F/s Celor Dividable double anastigmat, iris ; £8 188. 6d. 
7 by s 8} in. F/4.8 Celor double anastigmat, iris; cost £9 55.3 as new; £7. 


POST FREE. 


list price, 


Aplanat lens, 


HUNDREDS OF BARGAINS. 


81, ALDERSGATE ST., E.C. = 


.Works : Bartholomew Closs, E.C. 


T at 54, Lime St., E.C.; 90 to 94, Fleet St., Е.С. 


Phone : : 
с 


Grams: Retoucher, Barb, London.“ 
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SPECIAL RUBY REFLEX 


в ALWAYS IN DEMAND 


Notwithstanding the manufacturing difficulties 
deliveries can be made promptly. 


Tornton скар 7 Unlike and superior to any other Reflex at similar 
M if price. Unquestionably represents the highest value. 


REFLEX 


POINTS OF SUPFRIORITY. 1-pl. with T.-P. 


Single Movement. CO Q K E F, 4. 5 


Self-capping, Time and ins. 
Focal-p ane Shutter. ANASTIGMAT 


Everset Mirror. 
Revolving dein £ 9 1 D О 
Extreme Extension. 


P.C., 
— and Reversing Lens | ©1 3 10 О 


T.-P. Cooke F/4.5 Lens. | Ross Xpres F/4.5, £13 0 0 


At popular price. PRICES INCREASED 10 7; 


THORNTON-PICKARD, Ltd., Altrincham, England. 


Catalogue post free, 


Ross Lenses 


the standard of quality 


The name of Ross on a lens has for more than 70 years been recognized 
by experts as the hall-mark of quality and reliability. 


The new Ross Lenses fully uphold the traditions of the name. They 
represent the latest advances in photographic optics. They are the best 
that the highest mathematical and technical skill and the most modern 
works equipment can supply. 


Send for the new illustrated catalogue of Ross Lenses. It gives a full 
description and examples of the work of the new Ross Lenses. 


Ross Lenses are British-made throughout. 


Ross Ltd., Clapham Common, London, S.W. 
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Autographic 
Kodaks 


Keep your exposure diary in the 
best possible place 


on the negative itself 


Write it when all the facts are 
in your mind— 
when you make the exposure 


You can do this only by using 
Autographic Film in 


Se Колок a. Versoulles i! shin | an E ulographic Kodak 


From an Autographic negative. 


You can fit an Autographic Back to your old style 
Kodak and thus turn it into an Autographic Kodak. 


Your Kodak dealer can supply an Autographic Back 
for any of the Kodaks in the following price-list: 


d. 

fice pue Bia for No. | Kodak Junior - - 10 6 шокар: Back for No 3 Special Kodak- - - 16 6 
No. la Kodak Junior 12 6 No. 3a Folding Pocket Kod k 15 6 

No. la F.P.K. ПШ Е type) - 14 6 б a No. 3a Special Kodak 17 6 

No. la S 16 6 1 3 No. 4 Folding Pocket Kodak 16 6 

No. 3 Folding Late Kodak 14 6 a ` No 4a Folding Kodak - - 18 6 


Remember, there is no extra charge for Autographic Film. 


Ask your dealer for a copy of 
the booklet “ Autographic Kodaks.” 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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EALING 


F you measure your satis- 
[ faction with your hobby 
by the amount of pleasure you 
derive from looking at the re- 
sults, you should certainly 


order our enlargements. 


A RAINES enlargement is, 
always, „The best result the 
negative will yield," and there- 
fore is a constant source of 


pleasure to its possessor. 


Write for our booklet giving 


full particulars. 


RAINES & CO., The Studios, EALING,W. 


Please send me your free booklet, “THE BEST RESULT,” describing 
the work you do, its cost, and telling me how to pack my negatives. 


. E E T T TOOTE dec e ERREUR ETER 


June 28, 1915. 


Wratten | 
Panchromatic Plates 


Wratten Panchromatic with K3 Filter, 


The Wratten Panchromatic clearly shows that these 
four stereoscopes are made from different kinds 
of wood. The colour-blind ordinary plate shows 
them as one kind of wood. Always use Wratten 
Panchromatic Plates for true colour rendering. 


Write for Real Orthochromatism sent post free. 


Kodak Limited (Wratten Division), 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


WATSON’S 
HAND CAMERAS 


BEST BRITISH MADE. —— 


— THE DAINTY 


is made entirely of metal, finished 
black, and covered w ich best 
— morocco. 

With double extension, 
mechanical rising front, 
and sliding front. 

An exceedingly com- 
pact and portable 
Camera, suitable for any 
climate. 

Supplied, complete, 
with 3 dark slides, taking 
i-plate pictures, large 
reversible finder, and 
F/6.8 Aplanat lens on 

Sector shutter, 
with Antinous re- 
lease, or with 
Watson F 6.1 
Series і. rioiostig- 
mat lens on Kolk or Compound shutter, with Antinous release. 


DELIVERY FROM STOCK. 


W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd., 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
313, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
Optical Works: HIGH BARNET, HERTS. 
Branch: 16, Forrest Road, Edinburgh. Depot: 2, Easy Row, Birmingham. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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FOR BRILLIANCY. FOR PERMANENCY. 


"ЭЕТТОМА 


THE WORLD’S FINEST 
PRINTING MEDIUM. 


SELTONA REPRODUCES AND RETAINS 
ALL THE GRADATIONS OF THE NEGATIVE, 
AND THE PRINTS ARE OF SUCH A 
CHARACTER AS TO GRATIFY THE MOST 
REFINED ARTISTIC SENSE. 


MADE IN FIVE DISTINCT GRADES. 


Write for Booklet— Pen 
“PERFECT PRINTS" 20 = 
POST FREE. | 


SAMPLE PACKETS 


(assorted grades) 


]-plate, За. | POST 
l-plate, 6d. | FREE. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
=I ЕТО PHOTO MATERIALS Roman Wall House, 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 1, Crutched Friars, London, Е.С. 
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TT (Tne WEEKLY COMPETITIONS Se 


Gren 


“THe А. P. ano P. N.” Weekly Competitions are for the benefit of all readers of this journal. A first prize, consisting of ten shillings’ worth of 
materials or apparatus, selected from goods regularly advertised in the paper, and a second prize, consisting of five shillings’ worth ot materials, are offered every week 
for the best prints sent in, irrespective of subject, size, or method of production, the only qualification being that the producer is a bona-fide amateur photographer. In 
addition, a prize equal in value to the second prize is given for the best mounted print sent in every week.  Suitability, taste, and care in mounting are the chief 
points considered when awarding this prize. Each entry must be the Competitor's own work throughout. 

For BEGINNERS and those who have never won an award in any photographic competition or exhibition, a special prize of five shillings’ wortb 
of material, selected from goods regularly advertised in THE А. P. AND P. N., is offered every weck. 

Extra prizes are awarded when the quality of the entries is above the average. Each print must have one of the coupons published in this issue of The A. P." 
affixed to its back and properly filled in. 

The prize-winning prints are retained, and right to reproduce in Тнк А. P. AND P. N. is reserved. All unsuccessful prints аге returned, accompanied with a written 
criticism, if stamps for return postage are sent; but the Elitor reserves the right to reproduce in Tue A. P., without fee, any of the prints sent in to the Competitions 
for criticism purposes. 

Prize-winners will be notified of their success as soon as the awards are made, and they will then let us know the particular apparatus or materials they choose for 
their prizes. The prizes must be selected through the paper, and must not be ordered independently from dealers. 

The Editor's decision on all matters connected with these Competitions will be final. 


Awards for Last Week.—The First Prize is awarded to F. Markcrow, Sheffield; T. N. Tarling, Cheltenham ; б. J. Single- 
W. Cruttenden, 45, Ritherdon Road, Balham. (Title of print, ton, Rathmines; F. J. Borlev, Ipswich; C. W. Garth, Arnley ; 
„Winter.“ Technical data: Plate, Barnet SS. ortho; H. Bowman, Oldham; J. B. Burland, Manchester; A. S. 


exposure, I sec.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/8; time of day, 3 p.m., Clark, Fulham; C. E. Lawson, Bradford; H. Warner, Ham- 


ith. 
February ; developer, pyro-soda; printing process, bromide корны Class II. 


le : : Bains 
emargemeni : Miss D. Jarrett, Birmingham; D. Brown, Langside; С. F. 

The Second Prize to F. Frost, 29, Alwyne Road, Canonbury. Pineger, Malvern; C. P. Elliott, Nuneaton; W. H. Ratcliffe, 
(Title of print, “Ivy Lane, Е.С.) Technical data: Plate, Rochdale; K. L. Shaw, West Green: M. Samuel, Bournemouth; 
anti- screen; exposure, ] sec.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/8; time of H. S. Whitley, Neath; S. Littlewood, Huddersfield ; H. Warner, 


day, noon, February ; developer, pvro-soda ; printing process, Hammersmith; A. С. C. Smith, Watford; J. H. Bennard, 
ا‎ Grasby ; O. B. Ellis, York (2). 
bromide enlargement. 


An Extra Prize is awarded to H. S. Whitley, Glasnevin, Class IIL 
Lewis Road, Neath. (Title of print, “ A Corner of the Dock.’’) The names of competitors not marked in Classes I. and II. are 
Technical data: Plate, Wellington anti-screen; exposure, placed in Class III. 
I-25th sec.; lens, Aldis; stop, F/5.6; time of day, 12.30 p. m., „„ 
December; developer, amidol; printing process, enlarged on BEGINNERS’ SECTION. 


Wellington cream crayon ordinary ; bromoil. The Beginners’ Prize is awarded to E. Jones, The Grove, 


The Mounting Prize to R. Perkins, 83, Hill Road, Clevedon. Clytha Square, Newport. (Title of print, In the Merry Month.’’) 
(Title of print, ‘‘ Sunshine.”’) Technical data: V. P. film; Technical data: Plate, Wellington A.S.; exposure, r-5th sec.; 
lens, Ross; exposure, 1-25th sec.; printing process, enlarged lens, R. R.; stop, F/8; time of day, 7 p.m., May; developer, 


on Paget cream crayon, sulphide toned. M. .: printing process, cream crayon bromide. 
| Hon. Mention. Beginners’ Class. 
C. Whitehead, Todmorden; Dr. S. Bricarelli, Turin; Miss M. P. Lloyd, Holloway; W. G. Chesterman, Plumstead; A. 


Meyer, London; Н. Storm, Cardiff; E. Wragg, Sheffield; Bau, Denmark (2) ; S. Hyams, Stepney; R. Kinkey, Durham: 
R. C. Mackintosh, Paisley; H. Felton, Hanwell (22; E. S. H. E. Marland, Liverpool; J. Butterworth, Bolton (2); E. H. 
Perkins, Newport; Р. W. Oakey, Nuncaton; С. W. Williams, Clarke, Harringay; F. Young, London; Mrs. P. Brown, Dun- 
Norbury; E. A. Ife, Watford; E. W. Tattersall, Manchester; fermline; F. T. Arnold, Malvern; W. Rigbridger, Maidenhead ; 


A. Dawson, Manchester ; A. E. Marley, Hampstead M. Samuel, Bournemouth ; Miss M. Bamíord, Cheshire; S. 
Toma, Sheffield ; F. T. Chalk, Erith; Н. С. Kite, Surrey (2) ; 
Class I. J. Miller, Highbury; A. Richardson, Stockton-on-Tees; M. 


G. W. Smith, Finchley ; Miss E. S. Austin, Bishops Waltham; Michiells, Lincoln (2); H. P. Henderson, Leytonstone; W. 
S. Toma, Sheffield; S. P. Morris, Swindon; E. S. Perkins, Golson, Rochdale; R. Walters, Fallowfield; E. Plowman, 
Newport; M. Knapp, Wolverton; F. J. Taylor, Risca; C. H. Leeds; C. B. Dickens, Leicester; A. J. Garnett, Clapham ; 
Clarke, Snaresbrook; Rev. D. P. Fuge, Wakefield; G. E. E. Jenner, Todmorden ; Miss A. Morgan, Newcastle. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ’ 0 0 THE AMATEUR PNOTOGRAPHER 
WEEKLY COMPETITION COUP ON. AND PNOTOGRAPHIO NEWS. N BEGINNERS ( UPON NLY. AND PHOTOGRAPHIO NEWS. 
— REE EEE HEN а | a Á— 
Prints must reach the office not later Available until . Prints must reach the office not Available until 
than the first post on Friday. Jaly 10, 25 later than the first post on Friday. July 10. 
е 
28 . 
Title of Print 65666 %„ „„ „%%% „„ „„ EOC „ „ 6 6 660 „ 0 5 %%% % % % e „eee. 2960 6 66 „0 *:0509090090000902090 3% Title of Print.... ....—.. ...... * E E R ET 
Particulars of Plate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, "p Particulars of Piate, Exposure, Lens, Stop, Time of Day, Date, 
Developer, and Printing Process nn ЛЕС —Á— —Ó ss Developer, and Printing Process ............ 00000 
Ера J... 8 
өзө .. 8 
э: **909*20992505095080900099999* 909,  .o.acccqovo0092000899929595694099589090000909000009099200205900900009900998009900909099 D: lare that I am a bona-fide Amateur Photographer. that 
DECLARATIUN.—I hereby declare that 1 ama bona-fide Amateur Photographer, and | pup DECLARATION.—I hereby dec 
that the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was done by me. 55 the whole of the work in the production of this photograph was one n mei and that 
agree to abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry a I have never won a Prize in à Photographic Competition or Exhibition. agree to 
* (if a lad te M Miss) . 37 abide by the decision of the Editor and the conditions of entry. 
4 ате 1 a y. wre е rs. or tss ee %,, eee ТТЫ оороо еезее®озазоетеФә®Фә та Кате (sf a lady, write Mrs. or Miss) 6% %%% %%% %%% %% *0069000009098900000090950600060909002000090 
Address *$99*»0909€ %%% eee 62% %%% %%% „ „„ „ „ „ „ „ „6 6 6 0% 2 60% %%, „%%% % „%%% cen 6 „„ „„ „„ „%% „„ 0 2 6 6 606 %%% „ 60 ТТЫ со Address 8688 esse E d esa es vé 
IMPORTANT.—Particulars must be securely affixed to back of print, and if its return 88 IMPORTANT. Particulars must de securely affixed to back of print. and if its return 
ıs desired a sufficiently large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be A is desired a suficieatly large stamped addressed wrapper or envelope must be 
enclosed, otherwise tbe Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 8 enclosed, otherwise the Editor cannot be responsible for loss or delay. 


State here ... whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 


Mark package outside " WEEKLY COMPETITION." 


State ћеге.............................. whether stamped addressed wrapper enclosed for return. 
Mark package outside BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION. 


ENQUIRY COUPONS—Elther or both of the above Coupons must accompany Queries en Technical, Pictorial, or ether matters. 


June 28, 1915. 


Economy 
with a 


66 U N A” 
EFFICIENCY MEANS 


ECONOMY, and the 
Sinclair Una being the 
most highly efficient camera 
of its type is the most 
economical in use. If you 
want the best results with 
every plate you expose, 
then you must have a 
camera on which you can 
depend. The initial extra 
cost entailed in buying a 
perfect instrument is soon 
saved by the reduced out- 
lay on plates and chemicals, 
and the user has the added 
satisfaction of an instru- 
ment in which he can trust. 


LET YOUR NEW CAMERA 
BE A SINCLAIR “UNA” 


with Special Tilting Finder, and fitted with a Newman- 
Sinclair Patent Accurate Shutter. Made in all sizes, 
from 33 х 24 to 74x 5. 


The 3-plate fitted with N.S. Accurate Shutter, Ross F/6.3 
Homocentric Lens, and Tilting Finder, with 3 double plate- 
holders, costs £15 . 4. 0 net cash. 


e — 


JAMES A. SINCLAIR т 


54, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 


Contractors to H.M. Government. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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wa TABLOID?’ raxo УТОГ’ vx 
UNIVERSAL DEVELOPER 


The 
All-British 
Developer? 


Send Та. stamp to cover 
postage on FREE SPECIMEN 


Address- 


ape BURROUGHS WELLCOME & СО. 
13, Snow Hill Buildings 
LONDON, E.C. 


COPYRIGHT 
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6 (Supplement) 


9 a.m. Tuesday. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALE and EXCHANGE. 


AMATEURS’ TERMS. Three words for 2d., minimum 94., prepaid. 


Latest date, 


Debosit of purchase money may be made with us, for which No charge is made. 
Cheques and P.O's should be made payable to HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD. 
WARNING.—Do not send goods on approval to strangers unless you are sure that a 


deposit to their value has been made with us or other responsible party. 


We issue 


a special Deposit Note, with the watermark ** HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp." 


in the paper. 


Goods on DEPOSIT cannot be received unless specially arranged for. 

In the сазе оў any dispute arising between the buyer and seller of апу goods for which the 
Deposit System may be adopted. our decision shall be binding on both parties ; and 
the deposit of money with us shall be regarded as an acceptance of this clause. 

Numbered advertisements may be inserted addressed care of THE AMATEUR 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 


FORWARDING.—Replies forwarded by post on receipt of three stamps. i 
No reply from an advertiser may be taken to mean that the apparatus for sale has 


been disposed of. 


HAZELL. WATSON & VINEY. Ld. 52. Long Acre, W.C. 


CAMERAS, ETC. 
Baby Sibyl, Zeiss Tessar F/4.5, six slides, 
f. p. adapter, and cases; : 
actically new; bargain, 
,916, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


Watch-pocket Carbine, 3j by 21, Aldis 
F/7.7; new, unused; 5 econd-hand 
case to fit, 4s.—H. Braithwaite, '"'Irton," 
Cromer Road, Bournemouth. 

Goerz V.P Tenax, Goerz Celor F/4.5 
lens, Compound shutter, 1 to 1-250th sec., 
six slides, antinous release, two cases; new 
condition: £7.—Rev. Coates, 47, Queen's 
Square, Belfast. 


No. 3a folding pocket Kodak, with day- 
light developing tank: bargain, £3.—Bul- 
craig, 159, Auckland Hill, West Norwood. 


Quarter-plate N.S. reflex, Zeiss F/4.5 lens, 
six double slides, film-pack adapter, Wat- 
kins tank, best leather case; perfect con- 


£8 10s.—No. 


dition; cost nearly £30; accept 18 guineas, 
or near offer: aprroval, deposit.— No. 


35,945, 52, Long Acre, W.C. 


Quarter-plate "Tudor, double extension, 
Eo in Symmetrical lens, Automat shutter, 
one double slide: 39s. 6d.—Fulton, 18, Stock- 
well Grove, London, S.W 


Postcard Countess camera, anastigmat 
lens ¥/7.7, Compound shutter, double ex- 
tension, all movements, six slides, and сазе; 
perfect condition; £5.—Pickthall, 151, Hol- 
land Road, Harlesden. 


5 by 4 No. 5 Monroe folding, Unicum 
shutter, two d. d. slides, three supple- 
mentary lenses, dishes, frames, eto, with 
metal sliding stand; bargain, £3. Half- 
plate Thornton-Pickard Ruby, with stand, in 
solid leather case, print trimmer, back- 
ground, dishes, frames, lamp, mounts, etc., 
ete.: splendid machine; £7 5e.—Ellender, 
55, Church Road, Guildford. 


For sale, half-plate stand camera, Aldis 
lene, three double slides; 5  guineas.— 
Coleing, 60, Perry Vale, Forest Hill, S.E. 


MEW CAMERAS 
шшини FOR А OLD TT 5 


OUR EXCHANCE SCHEME. 


We are prepared to take old Cameras 
in part payment for New or Second. 


hand Cameras, etc., of any make, the 


difference in price. if any, being paid in 
casb or on an Extended Payment 
System, acknowledged to be the most 
liberal ever offered. 

Write for particulars. 


INTERESTING LISTS FREE. 


SERVICE CO., LTD. 289, 
High Holborn, London, 


Telegrams: " Admittedly. London.” 
Tel. ih nes: 2071 City. 260 Central. 


292, 
W. G. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING 


cost £14 5e.; 


Watson’s Argus reflex, 5 by 4, three d.d. 
slides, Holostigmat lens; all in splendid 
condition; £6 63.—George, 33, Arden Road, 
Finchley, N. 


Cameras exchanged. Full market value 
allowed in every case. Approximate valua- 
tions, if desired, on receipt of particulars. 
New or second-hand apparatus supplied. Call 
or write.—City Sale and Exchange, 81, 
Aldersgate Street, London. 


Instalment terms applied to purchase of 
new and second-hand cameras; particulars 
and order form post free; goods delivered 
immediately on receipt of first instalments ; 
satisfaction guaranteed and confidence re- 
spected. Call or write.—City Sale and Ex- 
change, 28, King's Road, Sloane Square, 
London. 


Before buying а camera elsewhere, write 
for our latest second-hand list (500 bargains) 
and new 350-page illustrated catalogue—both 
post free. We can save you money. The 
cheapest, oldest, and most widely known 
fiin of photographic dealers (now and 
second-hand) in the country (four branches). 
—City Sale and Exchange, 90-94, Fleet 
Street, London. 


Has your local dealer got the 1915 model 
camera you are interested in? If not, let 
us send you it down on strict a[ proval terms 


against deposit; money refunded if not ap- 


proved. 350-page illustrated catalogue post 
free.—City Sale and Exchange, 81, Alders- 
gate Street, London. 


LENSES, ETC. 


Ross Compound 7 in. Homocentric lens, 
two Ensign anastigmats and Koilos shutters, 
9.5 in. and 7.2 in. focus., Taylor Hobson 
w. a.; new, half-price.—Bennett's, Photo- 
grapher, Camborne. 


Continued on next page. 
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Why those Wasted 


Plates ? 


FOR 6d. you can obtain American 

Photography's little booklet, 
The Secret of Exposure, giving 
full particulars of an infallible and 
ingenious method of gauging ex- 
posures for all conditi:ns and 
times. Of all Booksellers, Bookstalls 


and Newsagents, or direct from 


FRANCIS COLLAS 
3, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London, Е.С, ) 
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June 28, 1915. 


Sands, Hunter & Co., Ltd., 


The Firm for Reliable 
SECOND-HAND APPARATUS. 


ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS AGO. 


45 х107 mm. Richard Verascope, changing 
box, and case; cost £9 ss. £5 10s. 

Ditto, ditto, with Zeiss Tessar lenses; cost 
í19. £10 175. 6d. 

5х4 Sanderson de Luxe Model, Dallmeyer 
Stigmatic lens F/6, Auto shutter, 3 mahogany 
slides, and case; cost £21 1s. 6d. £11 158. 

5 x4 Goerz-Anschutz Focal-Plane, Celor lens 
F/4.8, 6 double slides, and case; latest model ; 
cost £17 16s. £10 17s. 64. 

5 x 4 Lizars’ Challenge de Luxe, triple extension 
Voigtlander Collinear lens F/6.8, Compound 
shutter, 5 book-form slides, and case; cost 
£16 тоз. £1 155. 6d. 

41x31 Adams’ Vaido de Luxe, Zeiss Series 
VII.a Protar lens F/6.3, 2 foci, Compound shutter, 
6 double slides, and case ; as new ; cost £26 15s. 
£16 10s. 

Houghton No. 1 Ensignette, Goerz lens, 


focussing ; cost £5 5s. £3 18s. 9d. 
Ditto, ditto, Zeiss lens, focussing; cost 
£6 10s. £4 128. 6d. 


5 х4 Sanderson Regular, Goerz Celor lens, 
F/4.8, Unicum shutter, 3 plate holders, leather 
case; cost £14 6s. 6d. £1 178. 6d. 

6 x13 cm. Gaumont Stereo. Spido, for Stereo. | 
or Panorams, Zeiss Tessar lenses F/6.3, 6 double 
slides, Autochrome screen, 8 Autochrome slides, 
film-pack adapter, and 2 cases ; cost £35 9s. 6d. 
£18 10s. 

9X12 cm. and }-pl. Voigtlander Heliar Focal- 
Plane, Heliar lens F/4.5, 7 in. focus, 4 double 
slides, and case; cost £17. £9 155. 


IMPORTANT. 


All the Leading Makers have 


ADVANCED THEIR PRICES 
BY 10 PER CENT. 


WE HAVE NOT 


1-pl. N. & G. Imperial Sibyl, Zeiss Tessar lens 
F/6.3, 6 slides, changing box for 8 plates, best 
leather case; cost £21 12s. £15 128. 6d. 

3a Postcard Kodak, Goerz Dagor lens F/6.8, 
Volute shutter; cost £13 55. £8 178. 6d. 

5 х4 Newman & Guardia Reflex, Zeiss Protar 
lens F/6.3, 61 and 11} in. foci, changing box, 
iso. screen, and case; cost £43. £23 158. 

]-pl. Adams’ Videx Reflex, Zeiss Series УП.а | 
Protar lens, 6} in. focus, F/6.3, 3 double slides, 
lens hood, and case; cost £36 15s. £18 10s. 

4} x 6} No. 4a Folding Kodak, Goerz Dagor 
lens, 8} in. focus, F/6.8, Automat shutter, quick 
focus scale, recent model; cost over £16. 
£9 158. є 

4} x6 cm. Vest-Pocket Blocknote, Zciss Tessar 
lens F/6.3, 12 slides, 3 purse cases; cost [то 75. 
£5 12s. 64. е: 

4} x 3} Folding Klito de Luxe, Beck-Steinheil 
Unofocal lens F/6, adjustable shutter, 6 slides ; 
as new; cost {6 3s. 6d. £4 128. 6d. 

31 x 4] No. 3 Kodak, Goerz Dagor lens F/6.8, 
adjustable shutter, recent pattern; аз new; 
cost fg 10s. 25 158. 


GOODS SENT ON APPROVAL 
AGAINST CASH DEPOSIT. 


WANTED.—5 x4 Adams’ Minex Reflex de Luxe. 


ands Hunter «Gli 


37 Bedford St. Strand., London. WC. 


ALL 


© 


WITH ADVERTISERS, 


June 28, 1015. THE 


SALE AND EXCHANGE 
(continued from facing page) 


VARIOUS. 


Ross prismatic binoculars, 12 diameters ; 
as new; stout leather case; £8.—E. M. 
Helliar, Yeovil. 


Photographic outfit complete. 5 by 4 
Sanderson hand or stand, triple extension, 
rising, falling, and swing front, reversing 
back, Beck's Isoetigmar three-foci lens, 
Koilos shutter, six aluminium double dark 
slides, aluminium tripod, enlarging lantern 
to take camera, incandescent, printing 
frames, dishes, print cutter, and all acces- 
sories. Gent giving up photography.— 
Owner, Abergele, The Grove, Pinner. 


Cinematograph for sale, cinescope, com- 
plete; cost £8; accept £3 10s.; also films, 
cheap. Stamp for list.—Spry, 90, Rossiter 
Road, Balham. 


Good second-hand apparatus purchased for 
cash, or exchanged; prompt attention.— 
Humphreys, 269-275, Rye Lane (renamed 
from Peckham Rye), Peckham, London. 


HE STEREOSCOPIC СО. offer at spe- 
cially low prices some high-grade 
Cameras and Lenses, all in perfect condition. 
Saleable apparatus taken in part exchange. 


ROYLEX, 33 by 24, Special Model Sibyl, 
Zeiss Tessar lens, F/4.5, film-pack adapter, 
and case; list, £15 10s.; sell £10 7s. 6d. 


ROSS TELECENTRIC LENS, 12 inch, 
F/6.8, in focussing mount; as new; list, 


£8 58.; sell £5 17s. 6d. 


REFLEX CAMERA, by Voigtlander, 
improved pattern hood, focal-plane shutter, 
changing box for quarter-plate and 9 by 12 
cm., buff leather case, no lens; cost £15; 
sell £5 18s. 6d. 


GOERZ TENAX, postcard size, Dagor 
lens, F/6.8, Compound shutter, double ex- 
tension, film-pack adapter, and case; list, 
£13 10s.; sell £7 18s. 64d. 


SIBYL, postcard size, latest model, Zeiss 
Tessar lens, F/6.8, rising front, reflecting 
finder, film-pack adapter, and case; list, 
£23 9s.; sell £13 17s. 64. 


STEREO. SPIDO, 6 by 13 cm., Zeiss 
Tessar lens, F/6.3, speeded shutter, sliding 
panoramic front, two changing boxes, each 
for twelve plates, in case; list, £26 10s.; 
sell £17 10s. 


SENT on five days’ approval, reference 
or remittance.—London Stereoscopic Co., 3, 
Hanover Square, W. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


{PENCER’S SPECIAL BARGAIN this 
МУ week: 44 by 34 Newman and Guardia 
Universal B camera, rack extension, пиш 
front, Carl Zeiss F/6.3 anastigmat, 1n 
and G. reliable shutter. twelve-plate chang- 
ing box, solid leather сазе; all as new; cost 
£20; price £6 6s.—41, Harrow Road, 
Edgware Road. 


HE best market to buy, sell, or exchange 
photographic apparatus. Catalogue de- 
scribing 1,500 bargains now ready, post free. 
Easy payments if desired. High-class appa- 
ratus taken in exchange.— The Westminster 
Photographie Exchange, Ltd., 119, Victoria 
Street, and 111, Oxford Street, London. 


+ WANTED. + 


CAMERAS, ETC. 


Wanted immediately for spot cash, quar- 
ter-plate Adams’ folding Minex, fitted 
Protar and six slides; must be їп perfect 
condition. Write, giving full particulars.— 
"Oakview," Bourne Hill, Palmer’s Green, 


Quarter-plate Newman and Sinclair N.S. 
reflex wanted for cash.—City Sale and Ex- 
change, 81, Aldersgate Street, London. 

Wanted, for prompt cash or in exchange, 
cameras, lenses, and other photographic 
and optical apparatus by makers of repute. 
Must be in thoroughly sound order. Ap- 
proximate valuations gratis on receipt of 

articulars. Call or write.—City Sale and 
oxchange, 26, 27, 28, King’s Road, Sloane 
Square, London (one minute only from 
Sloane Square Station). 

High-class cameras, lenses, and other 
photographic apparatus purchased for cash. 
Liberal allowances; prompt payments. Call 
or write, stating full particulars.—City Sale 
and Exchange, 54, Lime Street, London. 

Wanted immediately, for prompt cash. 
very compact pocket camera, vest pocket, 
6 by 44 cm., 24 square, 3 by 2, or 3 by 24, 
for roll-films or plates, and film-pac 
adapter; good price given.—City Sale and 
Exchange, 54, Lime Street, London, E.C. 


BOUCHT A Fal E RA 
С -ЕХСНАНСЕР. 
ILLUSTRATED awa GARCAIN LASTS POST FREE. 


t WESTMINSTER 


SOLD 


. PHOTOGRAPHIC EXCHANCE,L'? 
H3, VICTORIA STREET. 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


PRICE G/- NET. 


Post Free. 


Photogravure Reproductions 
of the following: 


Weeds and Rushes, 


Melton Meadows, 


Portfolio o Pictures Recension 


BY THE LATE 


A. HORSLEY HINTON. 


Fleeting and Far, 


Niagara. 


On Plate-Sunk Mounts, 
Size 1834 by 11. 


With a Biography of Mr. A. Horsley Hinton; Notes on his Photographic alms and ideals; and a 
criticism of the Five Pictures, by A. H. Blake. M.A. 


London: HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 5a Long Acre, London, W.C. 
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ATSON S 
84, High St., 
SHEFFIELD. 


The House with a Reputation for 
Promptness and Fair Dealing. 


Telephone 
No. 27, 


АССА‏ ب ا ص ن 
Cameras purchased for cash or exchanged.‏ 


Send yours for valuation. No quibbling if 
we cannot do business. 


2127. Beek $-р!. Isostigmar Lens Е/5.8, with 
Wratten K screen; cost £3 12s. 6d. Price 39/6. 

2124. 5X4 Foeal-Plane Camera, Beck sym- 
metrical lens, Unicum shutter, 6 slides, film- 
pack adapter, and case; cost £6. Price 45/11. 

2118. Бп. Ensign Roll-Film Camera, Beck 
symmetrical lens, Automat shutter, 6 slides, 
takes films or plates, leather case; cost £4 9s. 
Price 33/6. 

2106. Ernemann Folding Hand or Stand 
Camera, F/6.8 Aplanat lens, focal-plane and 
ordinary Sector shutter, 3 slides. Price 45/6. 

2103. $-pl. Stand Camera, R.R. lens, Swift 
shutter, 2 d. d. slides, also special Midget attach- 
ment; cost £4. Price 33/11. ; 

2096. 5х4 Thornten-Pickard  Focal-Plane 
Camera, folding pattern, direct vision finder, 3 
double book-form slides, no lens; cost £5. 
Price 28/6. 

2092. }-pl. Goerz-Anschutz, F/4.8 Celor lens, 
6 d. d. slides, in almost new condition ; cost £16. 
Price £5 12s. 6d. 

2081. No. 1 Ensignette, in case; as new; 
cost 25/-. Price 14/11. 

2075. 3a Folding Pocket Kodak, R.R. lens, 
Automat shutter; cost £5 2s. 6d. Price 35/6. 

2064. Mentor Reflex ł-pl. Camera, Zeiss 
Tessar lens F/4.5, Mackenzie-Wishart adapter, 
and 12 envelopes; as new; cost £20 10s. 
Price £13 138. 

2010. Vest-Poeket Kodak, in case; cost 30/-. 
Price 22/11, 

1991. Goerz-Anschuts j-pl. Camera, Goerz 
Celor lens, 3 d. d. slides, with metal sheaths, 
and  Mackenzie-Wisbart envelope adapter ; 
cost £20. Price £10 19s. 6d. 

1988. j-pl. Double-Extension Stand Camera 
R.R. lens, 3 slides, Swift shutter, tripod, and 
case; cost {3 17s. 6d. Price 45/11. 

1984. ł-pl. Ariel Folding Camera, special 
Aplanat lens in Unicum shutter, double exten- 
sion, 4 slides; as new. Price £2 9s. 6d. 

1970. 5х4 Box-form Kodak, complete with 
roll-holder, focussing screen, tripod, and case, 
1 d. d. slide; a bargain. Price 32/6. 

1954. No. 2 zy ds in case; as new; 
cost 31/6. Price 22/11. 

1951. Vest-Pocket Tenax, г 5 Dogmar lens, 
film-pack adapter. Price £8 198. 6d. 

1949. Goerz Taro Tenax, PIA double exten- 
sion, Goerz Tenastigmat lens F/6.8, 1 slide, and 
film-pack adapter; practically as new; cost 
£6 5s. Price 78. ed. 

1885. 1i-pl Emil Busch Folding Camera, 
Busch symmetrical lens F/8, in Compound 
shutter, special bag changing box in mahogany ; 
splendid condition ; cost £6 6s. Price £1 9s. б: 

1878. Watch-Pocket Carbine, Aldis Е/7.7 
lens. Price £2 2s. 

1843. Thornton-Pickard {-р!. College Stand 
Camera, Rectoplanat lens, 2 mahogany slides, 
and case, no tripod. Price $1 14s. 64. 

1831. Stereoscople €o.’s Twin-Lens Carlton 
Magazine Camera, Black-band lens F/7.7; fine 
condition; cost £12. Price 81 9s. 64. 

1823. No. 3 Feiding Kodak, j-pl, can be 
fitted for plates, R.R. lens, complete in case; 
cost £3 19s. Price £2 9s. 64. 

1734. Thornton-Pickard Imperial Triple Ex- 
tension Outfit, Beck Isostigmar lens F/5.8, T.-P. 
Royal shutter, 3 d. d. slides, tripod, waterproof 
case, and case for lens; cost £8 ros. ice 
£5 les. ` 


1746. Goerz C.D.V. Tenax, Celor lens F/4.8, 
5 d. d. slides, flm-pack adapter, Russian leather 
case; cost {15 3s. Price £9 178. 6d. 

169r. Planex }-р!. Reflex Camera, Aldis F/6.3 
anastigmat lens, 3 d. d. slides, focal-plane 
shutter, speeds i-roth to 1-1,oooth sec.; in 
good order; cost £12 12s. Price £6 6s. 

1671. No.2 Ensignette, Cooke F/6 anastigmat 
focussing lens, in case; as new; cost £6. 
Price £4 Ss. 

1653. Special Folding Premo, 1a size, К.К. 
lens, for film-packs; cost 25/-. Price 16/11. 

1638. Newman & Guardia }-pl. Speelal 
Sibyl, Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 lens, 6 slides, and 
wallets, tripod adapter; cost {17 17s. Price 
£9 17s. 64. 


WATSONS, 84, High Street, Sheffield. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TRADE ADVTS. 


Photographic Businesses for Sale and Wanted. Photographers requiring Assistants. Assistants wanting Situations, 
Miscellaneous, Professional, and Grade Announcements. 
Latest Time, 9 a.m. on the TUESDAY prior to Publication. 


„„ ea چ‎ 


NYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC, TRY 
US.—Twopence will pay postage on 
Blue Book giving ALL details and scores 
of money-making and saving hints. Mako 
money by buying Lilywhite Lines.—Lily- 
white, Limited, Halifax. 


Al BACKGROUNDS. — Camps, wood- 
lands, landscapes, interiors, conserva- 
Designs 


torics, sketch grounds, clouds. 
Artists, 


stamp.—S. Hocking and Sons, 
Church, Lancashire. 


A LU kinds of photographio work. De- 
/ veloping (plates or films), printing, en- 
largements, lantern slides, etc. Best pos- 
sible results. No advance in prices.—Slater, 
Sawtry, Peterborough. 


MATEURS, enclose Jd. stamp for list 

of good, cheap Photographic Material 

and free Enlargement.—Plunkett, Rath- 
drum, Co. Wicklow. 


NY of the following Lists sent free on 
application:—No. 27: Printing, Deve- 
loping, Dry Mounting. 28: Enlargements. 
29: Miniatures. 30: Medallion Plaques. 31: 
Postcard Printing. 32: Photographs on 
Watches. 34: Helio. and Blue Prints. 35: 
Photo. Buttons and Club Badges. 36: 
Photo. Jewellery.—Dorrett and Martin, Belle 
Vue Road, Upper Tooting, London, S. W. 


RTIS T ON GLASS.—Notice! Lecturers 

and others may have their slides made 

on Collodion ““; superior to any other 

method, from any sized negatives. Also very 

special — slide-painting done. — Wilkinson. 
Artist, Holmeside, Sunderland. 


SCHOOL of Pictorial and Technical 
Photography; Principal, John H. 
(sear, F. R. P. S. A few lessons will eliminate 
disappointment, reduce cost of materials, 
turn your photography into profit.—8, Not- 


tingham ‘Terrace, Regent’s Park (two 
minutes Baker Street Station). 'Phone, 
Mayfair 3796. 

BACKGROUNDS !— 


B 
Don't purchase until you seo our Бели: 
fully illustrated, bright. artistic, big Design 
Lists by artists of repute. An education. 
Price to please all. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
—Pemberton Bros., Risbton. Blackburn. 

SAMPLE 8 by 6 5s. BACKGROUND. 
A The greatest value ever offered. Leave 
choice to us; you will be delighted. Back- 
grounds, Rishton. 


1500S. Save nearly 50 per cent., buying 
D from Factory direct. Agents wanted. 
Send postage (2d.) for list and particulars. — 
British Boot Co, 357, Portland Square. 
Bristol. 

ne 


yRBOMIDE PRINTING: any quantities ; 

) moderate terms: prompt dispatch 5 
Developing. Enlarging.— A. Watts, 1, Brack- 
ley Road. Chiswick, London, W. 


So 5) 


P cem 


SPECIAL PREPAID SCALE. 


OPYING EXPERTS.—Negatives made 
from any photograph, enlarged or ro- 


duced, quarter, d.; half, 9d.; whole, 
ls. 6d.; postage, 2d. Also Developing, 
Printing, Retouching; best work only.— 


Furniss, “The Studio," 254, Langsett Road. 
Sheffield. Established 1894. 


Е NLARGEMENTS.—Unmounted: 10 b 
8, 10d.; 12 by 10, 1s. ; 15 by 12, 1з. 6d. 
Mounted and spotted: 10 by 8, ls. 4d.; 12 
by 10, 1s. 9d.; 15 by 12, 2s. 6d. For sepia, 
see price list, post free. — E. L. Scrivens, 60, 
Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


4 XHIBITION time is approaching. We 

supply Bleached Enlargements for easy 
pigmenting. Mounting and Framing in 
effective colour schemes. Expert work; 
moderate charges.—The Specialists“ Centre, 
H. Armytage Sanders, 26, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C. 


1 Road, London, N., for finest platino- 
bromide Enlargements on superior plate- 
marked mounts, nicely finished, ready for 
framing: 84 by 64, 1s.; 10 by 8, 1s. 3d.; 12 
by 10, ls. 6d.; 15 by 12, 2s. 3d.; 18 by 15, 38. 
Postage extra. Unmounted Enlargements, 
post free, 84 by 64, 8d.; 12 by 10. 1s.; 15 by 
12, 1s. 6d.: 18 by 15. 28. Developing, Print- 
ing, and Retouching carefully done at lowest 
prices. Full price list mailed free on ro- 
quest. 


— ——_————_—_—————— 


p ENLARGEMENTS on plato- 

sunk mounts, 12 by 10, 2s. 2d. ; 15 by 12, 
2s. 6d.; 20 by 16. on canvas, 3s. 6d.—Cosmo- 
politan Studio, 49, ‘Tottenham Court Road, 
W. 


(IRST-CLASS WORK. — Enlargements, 
unmounted. 10 by 8 8d., 12 by 10 10d.. 
15 by 12 1s., 20 by 16 1s. Ad.; mounted and 
nicely finished in b. and w., 10 by 8 Is. Td., 
12 by 10 2s. 4d., 15 by 12 2s. 10d., 20 by 16 
3s. d.; copving, 6d. ; cash and postage with 
order; satisfaction and prompt delivery 
guaranteed.—The Rembrandt Enlarging 
Co., 227, Hampstead Road, London, N. W. 


IRST QUALITY Self-toning Postcards, 
100 48. 3d.; P. O. P., 100 3s. 104.; Gas- 
light or Bromide, 100 2s. 114. Second 
Quality Bromide, 100 ls. 114. ; Gaslight, 
2s., post free. Sent in rotation. Demand 
exceeds supply.—City Photo Works, Hope 
Place. Liverpool. 
1 OUNTS.—Sample selection, 24 cabinet 
| and postcard size, post free. ls. ; worth 
2s. 6d. Special offer to introduce new de- 
signs.—Crown Manufactory, Rotherham. 


M OUNTS.—New List sent post free, 80 
jM pages, illustrated. Write to-day.— 
Crown Manufactory, Rotherham. 

YOSTCARDS AND PAPERS.—We can 
| supply finest quality at moderate prices. 
Lists and samples free. —Crown Manufactory, 
Rotherhain. 


Three Words for 2d. Minimum ls. 


AULKNER & SON, 262, Seven Sisters | 


VER 20,000 Customers all over the world. 

If you want good, cheap P.O.P., post- 

cards, plates, etc., send for catalogue and 

samples; free of charge.—Hackett’s Works, 
July Road, Liverpool, E. 


HOTOGRAPHIC BOOK BARGAINS.— 
Bolas, Colour Photography (5s. net), for 
ls. 9d.; Burton, Photographic and Photo- 
Mechanical Printing Process (4s. net), for 
ls. 6d. ; Bolas, Photographic Studio (2s. net), 
for 9d.; Sulomon's Photographer's Note- 
Book (1s. net), for 5d. All brand new and 
Ay? free.—Foyle, 121, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. | 


pos PRINTING.— Bromide, Gas- 

light, P. O. P. (matt or enamelled), 
58. 6d. gross. Best work. Prompt delivery. 
Ideal Company, Cievedon, Som. 


OSTCARD PRINTING.—Bromide, matt 
or enamelled, 7d. per dozen, 68. 6d. per 
ross. Best work only, and promptly 
despatched. Price list and samples free.— 
E. L. Scrivens, 60, Queen's Road, Doncaster. 


B LUMINOUS INK: writes freely 

with ordinary ; can be read in the dark ; 
remains luminous indefinitely ; 1s. and 2s.— 
Brooks, 133, City Road, London. 


AFETY RAZOR BILADES Re-sharpened 
МУ by electricity. 1s. doz. Ordinary Razors, 
44. cach; guaranteed.—Naylor's, 44, Ark. 
wright Road, Preston. 


Е the New Developer. Recom- 
mended by all leading London profes- 
sional photographers as the best one-solution 
developer on the market. Equally effective 
for either plates, bromide or gaslight papers. 
Send for trial order now; 72 oz., carriage 
paid U. K., ls. 1d. ; Metol (sub.), 4 oz. 6s. 9d., 
carriage paid; Hydrokinone, 4 oz. 38. 3d., 
carriage paid —The ‘Tress Co., 4,۰ Rathbone 
Place, London. W. 


NMOUNTED ENLARGEMENTS, 20 by 

16, 1s.; 15 by 12, 10d.; 12 by 10, 8d.— 

Cosmopolitan Enlargement Co., 49, Totten- 
ham Court Road. 


Developing, 
ex- 


24 HOURS’ SERVICE! 
^ Printing, Enlarging, etc., b 


perts. Commercial prices.—Luscombe Toms, 


52, Queen Victoria Street, London. ’Phone, 
1728 Central. 


A uu ü — а سا د س‎ 


DRY PLATES AND ROLL-FILMS DEVELOPED. 


Any size up to Postcard 1d. each. 
Prints and Postcards ... 14. „ 
Special Prices to Trude and for large quantities. 
Prompt dispatch. List free. 


MARTIN, Chemist, SOUTHAMPTON, 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOUBASA414, WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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ү z | USE 
*PELAGUS" 

FLASH POWDER 

for At- Home Photography. 


WM A small quantity of this ENGLISH - 
Е - МАРЕ o burnt in an open 
tray or lamp, wil! give ample light 
for photogr: ца g in any ordinary 

M room at night. 

* Superlative quality, most actinic 
light, little smoke or dust, low price. 


Trial sample, 6d. ; } oz., 1/-; 102.19. 
gels, GRIFFIN'S, NI 


PLATES & PAPERS аф 


Rr ( mide & B.R )) |Р aP DE 


Yield Contact Prints e 
Enlargements of superb 


QUALITY. 


Stocked by ALL Dealers. 


Paget Self-Toning Paper 


Needs Fixing ONLY. 


Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (4} x 31), 9d. 


Sole Manufacturers : 
Wellington & Ward, Elstree & London(101, High Holborn). 
Descriptive Booklets free on application. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO., Ltd., 


THE BEST 


= eae 


FOR ALL MAKES OF 


| a GASLIGHT PAPERS 


IS THIS 


Lantern 
C. G. Plate 


No dark- room required; lantern slides 
Handbook Free. are made as easily as gaslight prints, 
OF ALL and tones from Black to Sepia are 
{ DEALERS, obtained by simple development only. 


and ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., BARNET, HERTS. 


QUALITY’ = highest possible. | 


1 xin 4 Я Only requires diluting with 
ттш, 17 water for use. 
Кел 1 Price— 
AMEN А 6d., 1/3 and 2/- рег Boitle. 
рага бы, А 
| i E LOCKYER) ү Of all dealers, or direct ‘post 
4 


КООРУ 4 free) trom 


5 E. LOCKYER, E0: 


Insist upon having LOCKYER'S. 
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ILLUST RATED CATALOGUM 


ii THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. January 4. 1915. 


DHOIGSRAMS 


OF THE WEAR 


For 1914. 


F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S., Editor of The Amateur Photographer." 


THE PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE YEAR'S 
WORK WITH THE CAMERA. 


NOW READY 


PRICE. Stiff Paper Covers, 2/6 net. Cloth Boards, 3/6 net. 


On Sale at all Railway Bookstalls, Book- 
shops and Photographic Dealers’, or from 
the Publishers: 


Messrs. HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, LONDON, W.C. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


January 4, 1915. 


A LIST oF PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


issued from the Offices of 


“THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER,” 52, Long Acre, London, W. C. 


Elementary and General Text Books. 


DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, The. 
By E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. New edition, revised 


EARLY WORK IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
. By W. ETHELBERT HENRY, C.E. 


ELEMENTARY PHOTOGRAPHY. ® 
By JOHN A. HODGES " 


EXPOSUBE, How to Ensure Correct. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON І 


DEVELOPMENT MADE EASY. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON 


NEGATIVES,To Make Bad Negatives into Good | 


By A. HORSLEY HINTON 
PHOTOGRAPHY, The Principles of Simple. 
By FRED W. SPARROW, R. N. 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S NOTE BOOK AND 
CONSTANT COMPANION. 
By Rey. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. ... 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN WINTER 
PHOTOGRAPHY ON TOUR 


MOUNTS AND FRAMES, and How to 
Make Them. 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT M.A. 
PORTRAITURE: Home Portraiture Made 


Easy. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON 


Technical, Optics, Chemistry, Ke. 


LENS, A First Book of the. 
By C. WELBORNE PIPER... 


EXPERIMENTAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Ву C. J. LEAPER, Е.С.5. 2... 
CHEMISTRY FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
By C. F. TOWNSEND 5 


LENS, The. 
: By THOS. BOLAS, pres and GEO. E. 
BROWN, F. I. C. 


COLOUR-CORRECT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF COLOURED OBJECTS 


NATURAL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Dr. E. KONIG, and E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. 


DEVELOPMENT AND DEVE ОРЕВЗ. 
Ву GEO. Е. BROWN, F.I. 


NEGATIVE, The Perfect. 
By Rev. F. С. LAMBERT, М.А. 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY, First Sieps. in. 
Ву F. MARTIN DUNCAN, F. R. H. S. 


Art, Portraiture, Hand Camera Work, &c. 


ART FECTOORATHY, Short Chapters on. 
By H. P. ROBINSON. е 


1 PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By A. HORSLEY HINTON. Part I. А 
Part II. 
Parts I. and II. in one volume 

PICTURE-MAKING BY Siberia 
By Н, P. ROBINSON .. 

PORTRAITUBE FOR AMATEURS ‘WITH. 
OUT A STUDIO. 


By Rev. F. C. * Part I. (Technical) ... 
LAMBERT, M.A. Part II. (Pictorial) ... 


7 Parts І. and II. in one volume 


PLEASE MENTION THIS 


Price | Post 
Nett age 
7/6 | 4d. 
1/- | 2d. 
1/- | 2d. 
4d. | 1d. 
4d. | 1d. 
4d. | 1d. 
1/- | 24. 
1/- | 2d. 
6d. | 1d. 
6d. | 1d. 
1/- 2d. 
4d. | 1d. 
2/6 | 54. 
1/ 2d. 
1/- | 2d. 
2/6 | 3d. 
1/- 2d. 
1/- | 2d. 
2/- | dd. 
1/- | 2d. 
1/- | 2d. 
1/- | 2d. 
1/- 2d. 
1'- | 2d. 
1/- | 2d. 
2/8 | 3d. 
2/8 | 3d. 
1/- | 2d. 
1/- | 2d. 
2/6 | 3d. | 


RETOUCHING, The Art o 
By J. HUBERT... . 


NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By STANLEY C. JOHNSON, M.A. 


MOVING OBJECTS, The Photography of. 
By Dr. ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, F.R.P.S 


MAGNESIUM LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. ... 
RETOUCHING. 
By ARTHUR WHITING 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By G. A. T. MIDDLETON, A.R.I.B.A. 


ROLL AND CUT FILMS: How to Photo- 
graph with. 
By JOHN A. HODGES, F.R.P.S. ..  ...| 1/- 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE PRESS ... 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTUBE (Handbook а 
Ву Т. PERKINS, M.A. | 


PORTFOLIO OF PICTURES. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON ... 
PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR. 
The Illustrated Annual of со 
Photography ... 


1/- 
1/- 
1/- 
1/. 
1/- 
1/. 


Printing Processes, Lantern Work, &c. 


AB C GUIDE TO AUTOTYPE CBO 
PRINTING, The е 


BROMIDE PRINTING. 
By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M. A 


CARBON PRINTING. 
By E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S. 


OIL AND BROMOIL PROCESSES. 
By F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S., 900 S. L. 
COULTHURST, F. R. P.s. 


PLATINOTYPE PRINTING. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON... 
Р. O. P. 
By A. HORSLEY HINTON. - 
PHOTO-AQUATINT; or, The Gum-Bichro- 
mate Process. 
By ALFRED MASKELL and ROBERT 
DEMACHY " 
PHOTO-AQUATINT OR PHOTOGRAVURE. 
By THOS. HUSON, R. I., R. E 
ENLARGEMENTS, Their production and 
Finish. 
By G. RODWELL SMITH ... " 
COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS AND LANTERN 
SLIDES, How to. 
By RICHARD PENLAKE - 
LANTERN, The, and How to Use it. 
By GOODWIN NORTON and JUDSON 
BONNER = 


LANTERN-SLIDE MAKING. 
Ву Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, М.А. ... 


PLATINUM TONING. 
By LYONEL CLARK. 


Oo ere МЕ ч дынан AND LANTERN 
WINTHROPE SOMER 


By C. 
F,. R. P. S. 


WET Соорон, апа How to Use и. 
Ву C. W. GAMBLE .. 


JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


Price TT Price Post- 
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2d. 
2d. 
2d. 
2d. 
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free. 
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POSTCARD PRINTING 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


P.O.P., Gaslight, Bromide, in all tones. Enamelled on plate glass 
matt and velvet surfaces. 


AUTOMATIC BROMIDE. 


d. 


PER DOZ. 


HAVE YOUR negatives properly titled with printed letters 
by exclusive process, speciality celluloid border titles. 


ENLARGEMENTS. 


Best results guaranteed, and finest quality paper only used; 81x69, 8d. ; 
10X8, 100. ; 12x 10, 18.5 15x 12, 18. 6d. ; up to 40 * 30; special quotations 
for quantities. Carefully mounted on suitable best quality plate-sunk 
mounts and spotted, 8 X6}, 19. 64.; 10X8, 18. 9d. ; 12x10, 2s. 3d.; 
15x12, 88. Making negatives from copy, 6d. ; sepia 20 per cent. extra. 
If you appreciate good quality and quick dispatch, write for copy and 
read what our customers say. А recent unsolicited testimonial :—" I was 
perfectly satisfied with prints you sent me. No wonder you have so 
many good testimonials. I'm sure you could please anyonc." 
АП kinds of Trade Printing, Developing, etc., at Prices 
consistent with good quality. Terms C.W.O, 


BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH LABOUR ONLY EMPLOYED. 


DROEGE & co., 


Photographic Trade Printers, Publishers & Dealers. 
Offices and Workrooms: 


43, COMERAGH ROAD, "Pio v 


Telephone No. 1382 HAMMERSMITH. 


——————————— 


PER 100. 


DEFINITION 


The defining power of a lens is measured by its ability 
to reproduce the details of an object all over the plate. 


Cooxe Ixxsxs 


are known for their remarkable definition. These British- 
made anastigmats are all adjusted to one uniform 
standard of excellence, which enables them to repro- 
duce throughout their plates even the finest details, 
with keen and sharp definition. 


Ask your dealer, or write us direct: 


TAYLOR, Log? Hopson. kre 


Stoughton Street Works, LEICESTER. 
Branch Offices: 


62, Oxford St., London, W. 
1133, Broadway, New York 


— 


Price 6/- net. 


THIS TRADE MARK IS THE HALL MARK ОЕ 


Post Free. EFFICIENCY ON ALL THINGS PERTAINING TO 
©. چک‎ PHOTOGRAPHY THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 
Portfolio = AND NEW ZEALAND. 
of (S e 
(re 
Pictures wense 
Catalogue. 
by the late Sent Gratis. 


THE LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS ОЕ 


CAMERAS AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 
IN AUSTRALASIA. 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, BRISBANE, ADELAIDE, AUCKLAND, N.Z.: 
WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


A. Horsley Hinton 


PHOTOGRAVURE REPRODUCTIONS OF 
i THE FOLLOWING— 


Weeds and Rushes, 
Recessional, 
Melton Meadows, 
Fleeting and Far, 
Niagara, 


ON PLATE SUNK MOUNTS, 
size 153 by 11. 


REPAIRS & ALTERATIONS Lantern Slide Making. 


to all kinds of Photographic Apparatus. By Rev. F. C. LAMBERT, M.A. 


Send J. F. SHEW & Co. V NÉ 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. net, postage 2d, 


Camera Makers, 88, Newman Stroot, W. 
ESTIMATES FREE. „ 
SPECIALISTS IN PRESS AND REFLEX HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lr. 


CAMERAS, 


52, Long Acre, London. 
With a Biography of Mr. A. HORSLEY 
HINTON, Notes on his Photographic 
aims and ideals, and a Criticism of the 
Five Pictures, by A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


LONDON: 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp, 
52, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


TO GET YOUR GOODS UPON THE PHOTOGRAPHIC MARKET 
ADVERTISE IN ! 
"THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC—NEWS.” 


————————————— ——— ы 
Printed and Published Weekly by the Proprietors, HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ld., 52, Long Acre, London, W.C.,to whom all Advertisements should be addressed 
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FOR DISTINCTIVE PICTURES ———————— 


Paget self -Toning Paper 
Needs Fixing ONLY. 
Sample Pkt. Assorted Surfaces (44 X 31), 3d. 


IN wr ص‎ ») eye 
A nti-Scre eem Plates, and Bromide, 


> ant RR D. | 
S. C. P., and B. B. Papers = 
rN ы on application to your Dealer, or 


WELLINGTON G WARD, ELSTREE, HERTS. 
NOTE: ALL DEALERS STOCK “WELLINGTON” PLATES & PAPERS. 


PAGET PRIZE PLATE CO, m | 


— — 
— "s — 
e 7 (RADE MAR, " 


vv W 
— 


р — highest possible. 


AXE BRAND‏ ا 
E PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS,‏ 
DYES, лмо CHEMICALS.‏ 2 


в 


na FUERST BROTHERS, | 
2 17, PHILPOT LANE, LONDON, Е.С. | 


For corre: 
ing of Yellows and 
Greens in mono- 


chrome, use: 


Self-Screen ortho plate 300 <p. | 


beaters, Мәе: ELLIOTT & SONS, 170. BARNET, HERTS. ] 


RODI NAL, 


3 ога. - 1/4 The Most Active Developer, 


i6. - 48 15 now BRITISH MADE by 


CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & CO. (eem), 13, Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn, B.C. A 


=, 


> 
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Sti 
HE most charming snapshots are 
those of the simplest and most 
everyday subjects. That is why 
the “Sprite” Roll Film Vest Pocket 
“SPRITE” Camera is ideal. Anywhere and every- 
: where one can carry it in the pocket 
Roll F ilm V.P. ready in an instant to snap anything 
Camera. and everything that appeals to one's 


sense of humour or topical interest. 
Small as the pictures are, they are 
intensely clear and can be automatic- 
ally enlarged to postcard size. 


SPECIFICATION : 


The smallest practical camera made. The camera 
takes a 12 exposure spool oí any make, standard 
size, 2 in. by I} in. Large useful vision finder. 
Lens, high grade rapid 


rectilinear. Leather covered 
and supplied complete in 
dainty compact purse case. : 


Chief West End Branch: 


REGAL HOUSE, REGENT STREET, W. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


June 28, 1915. 


FREDERICKS, 
Uxbridge Road, чат», Middx. 
Studio 
Specialist. 


14 X 10 X 9 high. 
5 0 


20 X 10 X 9high. 


т 7 £19 10 0 


ART MOUNTING 


papers give art style to your 
prints. Good taste plus economy. 
Send 6d. to-day for Sample Book. 
120 varieties in the Gadsby Series. 
In Packets (mention shade required), 24 pieces 12 x 
10, ог 36 pieces 10X8, 1/-, lu sheets 25 X 20, 2d. 
each (Orders under 2/-, postage 3d. extra.) 
Try a sample packet this week, or send 6d. now 
for the ‘Gadsby Samples." 
МЫ. FRANK GADSBY. 
(Art Framing and Mounting,) 
BRAUNSTON GATE, LEICESTER. 


‘Watkins’ 
FA ee p» 


STOP- WATCH METERS, TIME 
TANKS, TIME THERMOMETERS, 
CLOCKS, MANUAL. 


Send for “Meters and Methods. 
WATKINS METER СО., HEREFORD. 


You set the one Scale. It does the rest. 
To obtain perfectly exposed negatives, use 


WYNNE'S 


“ INFALLIBLE ” 


METERS. 


(Ав supplied to Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra, eto., eto.) 


The correct exposure for every 
| speed of plate, on any kind of subject, 
and under every condition of light, 
found simultaneously for every stop 
by the simple movement of ONE scale. 


The New Hunter Meter is greatly 
appreciated. We have received very 
flattering Press Notices, and almost 
daily expressions of approval from 
numerous users, 


PRICES. 


Hunter Meter in Solid Nickel Case, 
7/-; ditto Solid Silver Case, 16/-; 
Standard Watch Pattern Meter in 
Solid Nickel Case, 6/6 ; ditto Solid 
Silver Case, 15/-; Silver Gem 
Meter, Solid Silver, 7/6; Print 
Meter, Solid Nickel, 5/6. 


All our Meters may be had on appro. 


Illustrated "Price List and Full particulars, 
on applicatíon. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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THE INFALLIBLE EXPOSURE METER 


COMPANY, WREXHAM. 


(Supplement) Q 


Up-to-date 
Titling. 


‘BROMIDE 
POSTCARD PRINTING. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


8} x 63, 8d.; 10x 8, 10d.; 12x10, 1/- 
Up to 40 x 30. 


Retouching at Your Prices. 
SEND US A TRIAL ORDER. 
Copying, Contact Printing, Developing. 
YOU MUST HAVE OUR BOOKLET— 
POST FREE. 


Lofthouse, Crosbie & Co., 
733, Fulham Road, London. 


"Phone Putney 1276. 


City Address: 40, Trinity SQ., LONDON, E.C. 
Phone Avenue 3845. Telegrams ` ' Lofthouse, 
London.“ 


La ALL ADVERTISEMENTS should be received NOT LATER than first post Tuesday, 6 days in advance of publication. 


SALE AND EXCHANGE 


. Order Form. 


Go THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
Ы “THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER & PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS,” 
52, Lonc AcRE, LONDON, W.C. 


Please insert the following Advertisement in the next issue of The А.Р. & P. V.“ fer which I enclose... 
Terms:—Prepayment at the rate of three words for 2d., including name and address. Minimum, 9d. 


| 
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Replies may be addressed to a Box Number c/o The Amateur Photographer,” 52, Long Acre, London, W. C. Where these are to be 


forwarded, 3d. extra must be sent. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 


IO (Supplement) ТНЕ AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER ADVERTISEMENTS. June 28, 1915. 


POSTCARD PRINTING 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


Gaslight, Bromide, in all tones. Enamelled on plate glass matt 
and velvet surfaces. 


AUTOMATIC BROMIDE. 


PER 100. 
10. >er voz. Û/ Û 
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HAVE YOUR negatives properly titled with printed letters 
by exclusive process, speciality celluloid border titles. 
Don't run the risk of ruining your holiday 
pictures by using a smoky oil lamp when 
developing. Send to-night for an efficient 


“Low” Electric Hand Lamp 


15/- post free 
Refills  ... 2/- each 


This lamp sheds a steady, even light wherever wanted. Наз power- 
ful dry battery of 4 c.p. ; burns 20 hours at cost of only Id. an hour. 
Ruby апа White glass ; handle for hanging, also carrying 
handle. Send M.O. for 15/- to-night; L amp ccmes by return 
packed in strong box. Money back if you're not delighted ! 


ENLARGEMENTS. 


Best results guaranteed, and finest quality paper only used; 83 ,8d.; 
10x 8, 10d. ; 12x 10, 18.3 15X12, 18. 6d. j np to 40X30; special q otations 
for quantities. Carefully mounted on suitable best quality plate-sunk 
mounts and spotted, 8} X6}, 19. 6d.; 10x8, 18. 9d. ; 12x10, 2s. 3d.; 
15x12, 38. Making negatives from copy, 80. ] sepia 20 per cent. extra. 


If you appreciate good quality and quick dispatch, write for copy and 
read what our customers say. Aiecent unsolicited testimonial :— I was 
perfectly satisfied with prints you sent me. No wonder you have so 
many good testimonials. I'm sure you could please anyone.” 


All kinds of Trade Printing, Developing, etc., at Prices 
consistent with good quality. Termes C. W. o. 


BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH LABOUR ONLY EMPLOYED. 


DROEGE & CO., 


Photographic Trade Printers, Publishers & Dealers. 
Offices and Workrooms: 


43, COMERAGH ROAD, , uro" 


Telephone No. 1382 HAMMERSMITH. 


thing Electrical” 
28^ Reni Street. Glasgow. 


Howar 


PROFITABLE. NINTH EDITION. dee ie 738 Pafge. 
CAMERA PRICE 7/8 NET. 
The Most Complete and Reliable Guide to all 


WORK. 
Photographic processes and procedure yet published, 


PHOTOGRAPHY || in 


for the 


PRESS .. PROFIT | | DICTIONARY OF 
F. Jd ш ЖИМ. PTT PHOTOGRAPHY 


(Editor of Tux AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER). (WALL’S) 
pw aM Special Contributions and Revisions by 
CONTENTS. i F. J. MORTIMER, F.R.P.S. А. J. NEWTON, F.R.P.S. 
3 THOMAS BOLAS, F. l. C., F.C.S. T. THORNE BAKER, F.C.S., 
The Kind of Photographs that Sell. 
How to Detura die. Photodrusiia. C. H. HEWITT, F.R.P.S. F.R.P.S. 
How to Sell the Photographs. А. Н. BLAKE, М.А. F. C. LAMBERT, М.А. 
Picture Postcards, Permits, Е, MARTIN-DUNCAN, F.R.P.S., W. ETHELBERT HENRY, 
List of Illustrated Papers that buy F.R.H. C.E. 
Ph hs. " 
b Ао A | Edited by F. J, MORTIMER, FR. Ns. 

ада THE HANDBOOK OF HANDBOOKS. Everything 

Cloth boards, 1/- net. Postage 2d. that the practical worker wants to know— Elementary, 


Technical, Pictorial and Explanatory. 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LA., 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LD., 52, LONG ACRE, 
52, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. ÉDRION. Wie 
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